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I  submit  to  the  public  the  folio  wii^ /delineations 
of  Warwickshire,  with  blended  confidence  and 
anxiety.  I  beg  permission  to  say  that  I  have  used 
aa  much  exertion  as  the  most  industrious  of  my  co- 
adjutors* in  endeavours  te  render  this  portion  of  the 
*  Beauties  of  England"  faithful  and  satisfactory. 
Bat  the  County  of  Warwick,  is,  in  itself,  so  fer- 
tile of  topographical  interest;  and  is  rendered  an 
object  of  so  much  antiquarian  curiosity  by  the 
jnetlycelebrated  labours  of  its  great  historian,  Sir 
William  Dugdale;  that  it  demands  to  be  treated 
in  a  much  more  extended  and  comprehensive  man- 
ner than  the  prescribed  limits  of  the  present  under- 
taking can  allow. 

While  I  thus  feel  the  necessity   of  request- 
ing the  Reader's  indulgence  for  the  haste  with 
which  I  have  been   constrained,  in  instances  too 
numerous,  to  tread  over  interesting  ground,  1  am 
1  convinced 
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convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  restriction  under 
which  I  have  acted.  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  the  Publisher  and  Proprietors  of  the  extensive 
Work  of  which  thft  topographical  essay  forms  a 
part,  have  usedi'wA'tlo  continue  to  exercise*  inde- 
fatigable paints:  *&pd  great  pecuniary  liberality,  in 
their  effoYti  toj'jBpdef  the  publication  conformable 
to  t^^h.o^^vm^rtty  of  their  patrons,  both  as 

to  extent Vad'cfaiWter. 
••  .*•  ••  • 

•  •  •  • 

_  ••  •  •  < 

While  investigating  the  county,  T  had  the  honour 
of  being  received  with  kindness  and  attention  by 
all  to  whom  I  found  occasion  to  apply.  I  trust 
that  I  may  be  allowed  thus  publicly  to  return 
thanks  to  the  Earl,  of  Warwick,  for  the  con- 
descension and  politeness  with  which  he  attended 
to  several  questions  I  took  the  freedom  of  pro- 
posing respecting  his  noble  castellated  mansion. 
1  am  equally  impressed  with  gratitude  by  the  at- 
tention with  which  I  was  honoured  by  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Craven,  on  my  examination 
of  Combe  Abbey.  I  must,  likewise,  beg  to  ac- 
knowledge the  very  obliging  conduct  of  F.  Parker 
Newdigate,  Esq.  of  Arbury  Hall. 

Mr.  John  Nicl^son,  of  Coventry  ;  the  Rev.  John 
Kendall,  and  Mr.  Koe,  of  Warwick ;  Mr.  Wheler, 
the  judicious  historian  of  Stratford ;  and  Messrs. 
Beilby  and  Knott,  of  Birmingham,  who  are  pre- 
paring 
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paring  for  publication  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Hut- 
ton's  Histqry  of  that  Town ;  are  entitled,  among 
other  inhabitants  of  the  county,  to  the  best  thanks 
it  is  in  my  power  to  offer. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Parr  is  welf  fenoftn  as  the  liberal 
friend  of  literature  in  general./ "I  bate  to.  acknow- 
ledge the  politeness  with  ^Ki^h^  replied  to  the 
statement  of  a  difficulty,  whicfcfa&f  jtr  Itself  .per- 
haps, little  worthy  of  his  considetaftoV 

3.  NORKlfi  BpWER. 


JKennington, 
November  Iff,  1814. 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 

JL  HE  County  of  Warwick  presents  a*  interesting  ield  to  the 
topographer.  An  antiquary  views  with  respect  the  district 
which  engaged  the  labours  of  Dogdale ;  tiie  commercial  specu- 
lator is  prepared  to  treat  with  regard  a  county  whose  manu- 
factures mM  so  largely  to  the  stack  of  national  wealth  and  im- 
portance; while  every  mean  most  look  with  kindly  inclination  on 
that  part  ef  the  island  which  produced  England's  great  poetical 
ornament;  for  SksMspeirb  appeals  with  success  to  the  feelings 
and  judgment  of  all !  The  antiquary,  the  philosopher,  the  statist, 
the  trader,  all  concur  in  paying  reverence  to  that  master-genius 
who  developed  with  eqaatfeliotty  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  the 
•nazes  of  Art  Impressed  with  these  opinions,  I  regret  that  the 
necessary  limits  of  the  present  undertaking  prevent  my  expatiating 
so  largely  as  1  would  desire  on  so  fertile  a  subject.  Confined  to 
dt&»*aHom>  I  tmfit  that,  in  every  circumstance,  my  defalcation* 
will,  at  any  rate,  be  found  to  possess  fidelity. 

When  Julius  Caesar  invaded  Great  Britain,  and  by  introducing 
it  to  the  notice  of  the  more  polished  portion  of  the  globe,  be- 

Vol.  XV.  B  .    stowed 
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stowed  a  date  on  the  first  satisfactory  page  of  its  annals,  two 
nations,  or  tribes,  divided  the  soil  of  Warwickshire.  Those  were 
the  Cornavii,  or  Carnabii ;  and  the  Wigaates,  or  Wieeti.  The 
Comavii  possessed  all  Staffordshire  and  Cheshire ;  those  parts  of 
Shropshire  which  lie  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Severn ;  and 
small  portions  of  Flintshire  and  Leicestershire.*  Camden  de- 
clines to  form  a  conjecture,  respecting  the  origin  of  the  name 
by  which  they. are  distinguished ;  bat  Mr.  Wbitaker  observes* 
"  that  these,  and  the  Britons  of  Cornwall  in  the  south-western 
regions  of  the  island,  and  those  of  Caithness  in  the  north- 
eastern, are  all  equally  called  Carnabii  by  Richard.  All  of  them 
were  named,  we  may  be  surf,  from  some  one  striking  mmsji 
stance  of  position  or  origin,  which  was  common  to  then  alt 
The  Carnabii  of  Cornwall  and  Caithness  inhabited  a  region 
exactly  similar  in  this  great  particular,  that,  open  upon  one  side, 
it  narrowed  gradually  on  the  mother,  and  .shot  out  in  a  promon- 
tory into  the  sua.  Such  a  projection  the  Britons  called  a  JTsiw- 
«a6,  or  as  horn  of  the. sea.  And  from  this,  the  common  and 
significative  characteristic  of  the  two  counties,  the  two  tribes 
that  possessed  them  would  naturally  he  deuon#nutod.  The  Oar- 
nabii  are  expressly  declared  by  feichard  to  have  heea  origtneJIj 
situated  in  tftie  neigbourkood  of  the  Dee.  And  wo  have  a  region 
there  similar  to  those  of  Cornwall  and  Caithness,  open  on  one 
side,  narrowing  on  the  oilier,  and.  shooting  out  into  the  sea/'f 
The  dominions  o(  the  Caraabii,  as  is  further  observed  by  the 
same  writer,  appear  to  have  reached  across  the  whole  extent  of 
Warwickshire,  as  that  people  enjoyed  Beanonm,  or  Cley cheater, 
ou  the  skirts  of  the  neighbouring  county  of  Leicester.  They;, 
had  for  their  capital,  at  the  time  of  the  Roajun  invasion,  Urioa* 
nium,  or  Wro&eter,  in  Shropshire. 

The  Wtgaotes,  or  Wtecii,  arc  the  nation  erroneously  termed 
Jugantes  by  Tacitus.    They  wore  a  warlike  tribe,  as  is  suffici- 
ently 

'    •  To  which*  m  (he  opinion  of  Ilorsley,  mtyy'te  added  part  of  Derby* 
khirc. 

t  Hirtory  of  Manchester,  p.  148. 
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entry  oxpressd  by  their  mine,  which  signifies  a  brave  people,. 
Besides  their  possessions  in  this  county,  their  dominions  ex* 
tended  o? er  Worcestershire  and  the  north  of  Gloucestershire, 
Brannogeuium,  or  Worcester,  is  believed  to  have  been  their 
capital  Both  these  tribes  maintained  a  strict  friendship  with 
their  neighbours,  the  Ieeni  and  €or-Iceni,  and  were  in  some 
measure  subjected  to  the  Roman  sway  at  the  same  period  with 
these  states  by  Ostorius  SeapaM,  the  second  Roman t  governor  of 
Britain. 

•  Of  the  satmeqoeut  history  of  these  British  nations,  while  con- 
gested with  the  Romans,  bat  little  can  now  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  The  Cornavii  are  the  more  frequently  mentioned* 
and  it  appears  by  the  breviary  of  the  western  empire,  that  some 
of  thin  people  served  onder  the  later  emperors.  The  Wiocit 
were  permitted  to  remain  under  the  government  of  a  chieftain  of 
their  own  nation,  FemsmW,  a  Briton  conspicaons  for  bravery, 
who  had  married  Csjtummndua,  Qaeen  of  the  Brigautes  in  her 
own  tight.  -  During  the  administration  of  Aolus  Didtus,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Ostorius,  Venusius  induced  the  Wiccii  to  accord  with 
him  in  joining  tk*>6ilures,  in  opposition  to  the  Romans.  This 
breech  of  friendship  led  to  the  total  eentmest  of  the  Wiccii, 
Wilder  the  ensuing  administration  of -Suetonius  Paulinus,  by 
wrhem  the  tract  denominated  Arden,  was  completely  rendered 
•object  to  the  Roman  influence. 

It  was  mine  yens  90  that  Ostorius  first  visited  the  Arden  of 
Warwickshire.  Ho  fed  his  troops  from  the  banks  of  the  southern 
Oose,  taking  in  his  northward  progress  the  course  of  the  Wat* 
Hag  Street)  and  probably  fining, his  encampments  on  the  sites  of 
British  stations.  In  order  to  increase  his  security,  and  to  extend 
the  line  of  military  communication,  he  constructed  forte-  and 
entrenched  camps  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  A*en  ami'  Se- 
vern. Few  circumstances  have  been  stated  with  more  diversity 
of  opinion  than  the  number  and  aituatioov^f  Ike  great  mHHefnr 
stations  constructed  by  the  Romans  in  this  county.  We  forbear 
to  follow  the  various  writers  through  their  labyrinths  of  conjee* 

B  •  tare 
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tare,  and  rest  coutented  with  the  few  following  remarks  M 
the  woodland  recesses  of  the  district  emphatically  termed  Arden 
now  comprised  the  greater  part  of  Warwickshire,  and  were  chiefly 
inhabited  by  the  Wicciau  Ceangi,  or  herdsmen,  Qstorius  pro- 
bably did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  fix  any  military  station  in  the 
interior  of  the  county  on  the  north  of  the  river  Avon.  His  great 
Ardenian  station  was,  assuredly,  Tripontium  (Lilborn,  North* 
amptonshire,  on  the  border  of  this  county.)  At  High  Cross  was- 
a  second  settlement,  now  included  in  the  county  of  Leicester. 
Farther  north,  on  the  Watling  Street,  was  Manduesscdum, 
(Maacester.)  The  ohain  of  camps  on  the  Avon  readily  com-, 
uwnicated  with  these  places  of  military  congregation ;  and  at 
Warwick,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  some  writers  have 
placed  the  Presidium  of  the  Romans  :  but  this  must  still  remain 
a  subject  of  dispute  among  the  ingenious.  With  greater  security 
of  foundation  we  may  ascribe  the  hotmjK  of  a  Roman  station  to 
Alcesicr,  on  the  Ickneild,  or  Rykntfd,  Street,  in  the  south-weal 
division  of  the  county.  Various  minor  works,  connected  with, 
the  military  operations  of  this  people,  claim  notice  iu  an  ensuing 
section;  but  we  must  not  now  dismiss  the  subject  without  ob- 
serving that  the  second  journey  of  Antoninus,  from  beyond  tho 
wall  of  Severus  to  Richborough  in  Kent,  passes  through  this  part 
of  England,  (torn  north  to  south ;  but  as  be  adhered  strictly  to 
the  track  of  the  great  street,  when  on  the  confines  of  Warwick* 
shire,  he  only  gives  in  his  Itinerary  the  name  of  one  station— 
Manduessedum. 

Cogidnnos,  who  had  been  originally  king  of  the  Dobuni,  was 
not  only  permitted  by  the  Romans  to  retain  nominal  authority, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  become  *n  imperial  legate,  but  had  various 
extents  of  country  added  to  his -dominions.  Among  these  was  a 
pait  of  Warwickshire;  and  he  retained  his  titular  supremacy  to- 
the  days  of  Trajan.  When  Severus,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  divided  the  Roman  territories  in  Britain  into  two 
provinces,  the  greater  part  of  this  county  was  comprehended  in, 
Britannia  Seciwda. 

9  During 
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During  the  period  between  the  secession  of  the  Romans  and 
the  conquest  of  the  midland  district  of  England  by  the  Saxons* 
(he  silence  of  historians  respecting  this  tract  indaces  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  inhabitants  wisely  avoided  civil  contention.  Credd* 
was  the  first  Saxon  commander  who  obtruded  on  Ibis  peaceful 
disposition  of  the  natives.  On  the  formation  of  the  heptarchy 
Warwickshire  was  constituted  a  part  of  the  powerful  kingdom  of 
Mercia;  and  with  this  new  political  arrangement  recommence 
those  military  details  which  form  the  gauds  of  ordinary  history. 
The  kings  of  Mercia  often  maintained  the  rude  pomp  of  their 
court  in  this  county.  Tamworth  was  a  favorite  seat  with  several 
sovereigns,  until  that  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  A 
charter  of  Burthwulf,  king  of  Mercia,  in  the  Textus  Rofiensis* 
is  dated  from  Villa  RegalU  Wcrburgewic  (Warwick.)  Rings* 
bury  was  also  a  regal  abode.*— Among  the  numerous  conficta 
produced  by  the  ambition  of  those  fresh  invaders  to  which  the 
country  was  now  subject,  the  battle  at  Seckiagton  is  especially 
memorable.  Here  Ethelbald,  the  tenth  king  of  Mercia,  fcugat 
Cuihfed,  king  of  the  West-Saxons,  and  was  slain  by  Burgrod* 
cos  own  officer.  The  Danes  committed  great  ravages  in  War- 
wickshire ;  and,  m  the  course  of  their  several  irruptions,  burned 
and  destroyed  the  principal  towns. 

The  war  of  the  Roses  forms  the  next  great  historical  era. 
Bering  this  calamitous  period  the  county,  in  common  with  most 
districts,  was  much  divided  in  sentiment,  and  lost  some  of  its 
best  blood  in  the  field,  though  it  was  fortunately  not  the  imme- 
diate scene  of  any  important  action.  As  the  chief  members  ef 
the  bowse  of  NeviU,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  a  distin- 
guished branch,  supported  the  pretensions  of  the  Doke  of  York, 
it  will  readily  be  supposed  that  the  York  faction  was  strong  in  the 
essmty.  Bat  in  these  infuriate  days,  when  even  families  were 
eferided  in  motive,  no  citizen  could  depend  en  the  coincidence  of  e 
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neighbouring  sword.  The  town  of  Warwick  was  swayed  by' ite- 
Earl ;  bat  the  city  of  Coventry  had  equally  strong  reasons  for 
attachment  to  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Henry  and  Margaret  had 
won  the  esteem  of  the  inhabitants  by  frequent  visits,  and  had 
conferred  on  them  a  particular  favour,  in  constituting  their  city 
and  some  neighbouring  parishes,  a  separate  county.  The  citi- 
zens were  firm  in  affection  and  gratitude.  In  1469,  when  a 
strong  power,  under  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Bart  of 
March*,  (afterwards  Edward  IV.)  proceeded  from  London  in 
search  of  the  royal  forces,  the  Lancastrians  were  quartered  in 
Coventry.  They  shortly,  however,  quitted  that  city,  and  to* 
battle  of  Northampton  ensued,  where,  among  the  «kin  on  the 
side  of  Henry  we  find  Sir  William  Lucie,  a  person  of  mate  in 
Warwickshire.  In  1470,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  then,  a  partisan 
of  the  Lancastrians,  possessed  himself  of  Coventry ;  nnd  the 
citizens  refused  admission  to  Edward  IV.  That  king,  however, 
met  with  a  friendly  reception  in  the  town  of  Warwick.  When 
Richard  III.  took  arms  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  the  Earl  of 
Richmond,  the  aheriff  of  this  county  levied  men  for  his  use. 
But  it  is  probable  that  they  were  not  engaged  in  the  decisive 
action,  aa  it  appears,  from  an  inquisition  then  taken,  tliat  the 
aheriff  (Richard  Boughton,)  was  slain  two  days  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Boswbrth ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  ho  was  encountered, 
and  overpowered,  by  some  or  the  Earl  of  Richmond's  troop! 
while  marching  to  the  aid  of  the  king. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  when  a  deluded  court  and  a  fena- 
tical  parliament  plunged  the  nation  again  into  the  miseries  of 
civil  contest,  the  inhabitants  of  Warwickshire  evinced  a  greater 
unanimity  of  sentiment  Some  cmvmJiers  were  found  ready  to 
adventure  life  and  fortune  in  support  of  their  king ;  but  these 
were  truly  few  in  number.  The  influence  of  Lard  Brooke,  on* 
of  the  earliest  and  moat  strenuous  advocates  of  the  popular  fee* 
tien,  did  much  in  kindling  the  seal  of  the  natives ;  and  bis  local 
resources  were  of  distinguished  service  to  his  party.  The  castle 
fit  Warwick,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  strong; 
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i  and  art,  wna  a  mast  convenient place  of  arms;  awl  the 
of  audi  ft  garrison  gave  confidence  to  the  first  hostile 
of  the  Parliament  The  flame  of  oppoaition  spread 
through  every  town;  and  ae  county  exhibited  a  more  decided 
inclination  to  take  as  active  part  in  the  sanguinary  business  of 
ths  seaaon.  In  Jane  and.  July,  1642,  Lord  Brooke  arrayed  the 
nubtie  of  Warwickshire,  in  attention  to  a  commission  received 
from  the  Parliemeon  and,  ia  the  math  of  October  following, 
was  feogbt  the  first  great  battle,  between  the  opposed  parties,  at 
Edgehill,  on  the  south-east  border  of  this  county.  On  this 
eventful  day  Lerd  Brooke's  own  regiment,  composed  of  prime 
Warwickshire  .men,  fought  in  the  right  wing,  a  division  that  en-* 
tMy  broke  the  left  of  the  king's  army.  In  January,  1642-3, 
las  lerdehip  was  appointed  geaeial  and  commander-ra-ohief  (under 
the  Earl  of  Essex,)  of  .the  associated  counties  of  Warwick  and 
StafiML  At  different  periods  of  this  war  the  castle  of  Warwick 
aaatained  a  siege,  the  town  of  Birmingham  was  fired  by  the 
troops  nnder  Prince  Rupert,  and  maay  inferior  skirmishes  took 
place.  It  is  wsU  known  that  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
the  population  of  England  was.  actively  engaged  in  Ibeae  degrad- 
ing hostilities ;  hut  thai  Warwickshire  was  ready  to  furnish  ita 
nail  quota  to  the  parliamentary  (action  will  be  evident,  when  we 
eheerve  that  Lord  Brooke  found  no  difficulty  iu  adding  to  his 
heads*  on  one  emergency,  a  hundred  men  from  Warwick,  two 
hundred  from  Coventry,  and  three  hundred  from  others,  "  the 
mat  forward  of  the  county,  who  came  and  offered  their  ser- 
vices."* Daring  these  scenes  of  violence  some  religious  «truo 
and  numerous  mansions  of  the  gentry,  suffered  much  dila- 
i  i  lor  fiunUica,  whether  termed  frieudn  or  foes,  must  ever 
be  dangerous  visitors.  After  that  complete  destruction  of  the 
hapes  of  the  Royalists,  which  followed  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
Warwickshire,  among  other  midland  counties,  remained  under 
the  quiet  control  of  the  Parliament,  until  the  entire  restoration  of 
national  good  order. 

B4  The 
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The  county  of  Warwick  is  situate  near  the  .centre  of  England, 
in  a  noiih-west  direction  from  the  metropolis.  In  form  it  ap- 
proaches to  an  oval;  and  is  bounded  on  the  smiths-east  by  Ox- 
fordshire and  Northamptonshire.  On  the  north-east  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  Leicestershire  by  the  great  Roman  way  teamed  Wa*- 
ling  Street  Staffordshire  unites  with  its  limits  on  the  north- 
west. On  the  west  lies  the  county  of  Worcester;  and  on  the 
sonth-west  is  part  of  Gloucestershire,  The  greatest  length  of 
the  county,  as  stated  by  Murray,  is  fifty-one  and  a  quarter  miles ; 
and  the  greatest  breadth  thirty-six  miles.  According  tp  Cary'a 
map  the  county  contains  597,477  and  a  half  acres,  at  the  imiaji 
lotion  of  eighty  chains,  statute  measure,  to  a  mile.  The  city 
and  county  of  Coventry  form  a  district  politically  distinct  Asm 
Warwickshire ;  yet,  from  locality,  they  are  necessarily  included 
in  our  notice  of  this  county  ;  they  comprise  in  the  whole,  about 
18,161  acres.  On  the  division  of  England  into  shires,  Warwick* 
shire  evidently  took  its  name  from  the  town  of  Warwick.  In  the- 
Saxon  annals  the  name  is  written  Werimgscyre, 

When  William  the  Conqueror  caused  the  truly  valuable  record, 
termed  Domesday,  to  be  formed,  this  county  contained  ten  hun- 
dreds ;  a  circumstance  of  division  ihich  seems  to  prove  the  con- 
sequence and  great  population  of  the  district  at  that  period. 
Xhese  hundreds  did  not  exist  long,  under  the  names  mentioned 
in  Domesday ;  but,  though  they  fluctuated  in  title,  the  number 
for  some  time  remained  nearly  the  same.  There  are  now  roup 
hundreds  (subdivided,  for  convenience,  into  eighteen  parts.)  The 
city  and  county  of  Coventry  are,  however,  usually  considered  iff 
the  character  of  a  fifth  hundred.  Warwickshire  thus  constituted 
contains  one  city  and  thirteen  market-towns,*  .  The  whole  is  m 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  in  the  dioeeses  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  and  of  Worcester.  Six  members  are  returned  to  Par- 
liament by  this  district ;  two  for  the  si  lire,  two  for  the  city  of 
Coventry,  and  two  for  the  town  of  Warwick. 

Warwick- 
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Warwickshire  is  described  by  e*rly  writers  aahattfaHy  divide* 
into  two  .parte,  the  FeMen  (or  Champaign,)  and  the.  Woodland.— 
The  Avon  timed  the  line  thai  separated  iheee  tracts,  and  the  sylvan 
district  was  emphatically  denominated  Arden,  which  term  is  well 
known  to  have  keen  common  among  the  Celttt  io  general  far  a  forest 
however  situated.    The  Arden  of  this  coonty  is  perhaps  justly  as* 
wrted  by  Dreyten  to  have  heea  the  largest  of  the  British  forests,  aa 
it  extended  fern  the  banks  of  the  Avon  to  the  Trent  on  the  north, 
and  to  the  Severn  on  the  west :  on  the  east  the  tract  so  termed 
was  bpumded  by  an.  imaginary  Ike  drawn  from  High  Cross  to 
Utopian*    Wtaa  En^aad  was  divided  into  shires,  the  eonntiea 
of  Woreeater  and  8tan%d  took  to  themselves  respective  portions 
of  tbia  wild,  and  bestowed  «n  the  forests  so  claimed  the  names 
by  .which  they  are  still  distinguished;  the  part  remaining  with 
Warwickshire  alone  retained  the  title  by  which  the  whole  was 
originally  designated.    But  this  laige  division  baa  been  long 
cleared  of  those  thick»niatted  woods  which  formerly  encumbered, 
gather  than  ornamented,  its  soil.    A  colouring,  however,  of  ita 
pristine  character  'remains ;  and  an  occasional  air  of  wildness  in 
fraud,  to  denote  the  eeapplexnm  of  the  oenntry  when  oecnpied  by 
the  Ceangi  of  the  Coraavii,  and  their  numerous  herds.    In  gene- 
ral aspect  Warwickshire  presents  a  face  of  country  agreeably 
diversified  by  aneh  an  alternation  of  hill  and  valley  as  is  equally, 
gratifying  to  the  eye  of  the  pictorial  traveller,  and  beneficial 
to  the  more  important  viewa  of  the  agriculturist    The  former 
often  meets,  in  the  vicinity  of  its  streams,  on  the  aides  of  its  gentle 
nttfe  and  in  the  breaks  of  its  frequent  spots  of  woodland,  scenes 
to  soothe  or  elevate  his  imagination.    Tb*  labours  of  the  latter 
are  never  entirely  interrupted  by  precipitous  elevations,  and  sel- 
dom deteriorated  by  expanses  so  fiat  as  to  he  unwholesome.    The, 
highest  points  ef  land  are  at  Corley,  in  Hemlingford  Hundred^ 
end  the  neighbourhood. of  PexkingtoiH    From  this  elevated  ridga 
the  water  ions  on  one  side  into  the  Avon,  and  thence  to  the 
Bristol  Channel ;  on  the  other  it  descenda  to  the  Blythe,  Tama. 

Trent, 
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Trent,  and  Htaber  at*  Hulk  A  ridge  on  the  south-east,  includ- 
ing the  Brutes  and  Edge-hills,  is,  also,  ranch  elevated,  miKl  com- 
mands a  variety  of  pleasing  prospects.  The  insulated  situation 
of  the  county,  and  its  freedom  from  any  gnat  inequalities  of 
surface/  render  the  climate  mild,  and  vegetation  early.  It  k 
observed  by  Mr,  Murray,  that  "  the  moat  general  winds  are 
from  the  south-west,  and  are  usually  accompanied  with  vain; 
but,  not  unfrequently,  the  effects  of  an  easterly  variation  are  felt 
towards  the  middle  of  May;  and  it  scarcely  need  be 
that  vegetation  must  «ia  consequence  sulfur  severely. 
shire,  upon  the  whole,  however,  is  not  to  be  osnsidcttd  as  mm* 
ject  to  any  particular  excess  of  damp  or  frost" 

The  Soil,  as  is  usual  with  the  midland  district,  possesses  great 
variety.  Indeed,  nearly  every  species  is  to  be  seen,  except  that 
Incorporated  with  chalk  and  Ant;  and  often  many  of  these  varie- 
ties occur  within  one  field  or  enclosure.  The  greater  part  of  the' 
soil,  however,  is  ef  a  description  highly  amenable  toAhe  purposes 
of  agriculture;  and  it  maty  safely  be  asserted  that  few  counties 
possess  less  bad,  or  stent  land,  in  proportion  to  that  which 
responds  readily  and  abundantly  to  the  hmrawadman's  toil.  The 
labours  of  Mr.  Murray,  the  surveyor  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  assist  us  in  makins;  with  accuracy  the  following 
observatiens.-^TIie  H**4rtd  of  Kmghilow  (a  district  chieiy  in 
tillage,)  consists  principally  of  a  red  clay  loam  and  sand,  in  seme 
places  upon  Mestone  and  limestone,  and  in  others  en  a  good 
sharp  gravelly  bottom ;  a  strong  clay  loam  on  limestone  rock ;  a 
light  sandy  land,  in  sevwrtl  places  mixed  with  sharp  gravel,  weH 
adapted  to  turnip  husbandry)  and  a  rich  elay  loam  on  limestone 
and  marl.  The  portion  of  thia  hundred,  which  in  in  grass,  has 
for  its  soil  a  clay  of  deairable  strength.  The  City  of  CVenHry 
is  surrounded  by  a  red  and  deep  sandy  loam,  of  great  richness, 
chiefly  in  grass.  The  came  character  of  soil  pervades  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  tract  denominated  the  County  e/  Cotwnlry «  hut  in 
some  instances  an  admixture  of  day  is  to  be  perceived,  and  a 
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few  parishes  consist  of  what  is  einpiisticatty  teruied  rrrwsnj  Utfid* 
Kmeton  Hundred  is  marked  by  a  clay  loam,  of  various  strengthi 
eaUsteetone;  and  a)  cold  chiy,  very  strong  but  poor :— a  tsset  of 
rich  grass  land,  from  four  to  fire  miles  brood,  begins  ait  too 
Brails-hill,  and  extends  beyond  Gaydeu  and  Kjiig  htcote.  The) 
soU  of  the  BmHchvay  Hundred,  m  tbo  neighbourhood  of  War-, 
wish,  and  to  the  sooth  and  sooth-went  of  that  vicinity,  in  firs* 
suunily  a  strong  clay  bam  on  marl  and  limestone  rock :  the  tu- 
mnindor  of  the  hondrod  consista  princioally  of  a  fine  dry  red  day 
km*,  and  a  sandy  loom,  both  easy  of  tillage,  and  of  abundant  pro- 
dam  A  gnat  proportion  of  HeuUmgford  Hundred  is  in  tillage, 
bot  the  soil  U  perhaps  lean  desirable  than  that  of  any  other  divi- 
sion of  the  county.  A  moorish  white  and  yoHow  day,  on  clay 
and  marl;  and  a  dry  sandy  loam,  almost  equally  meagre  and 
nnkind,  are  too  troooentty  found.  Large  spots,  however,  act  as 
i;  among  which  it  may  bo  observed  that  the  laud  round 
i  is  often  of  a  dry  and  tight  rod  sandy  description, 
evidently  well  soiled  to  the  turnip  sputum  of  husbandry.  Towards 
tbo  north-cast,  ajte,  is  soon  a  strong  elay  loam  on  marL  This 
stretch  of  land  (sortiosJariy  the  port  that  borders  on  Leicester- 
shire,)  in  in  grans,  and  need  in  gracing. 
So  great  a  variety  of  soil  is  necessarily  productive  of  different 
of  sgrionlture.  The  Warwickshire  farmers  have  been 
said  "  to  be  fcr  from  neat  in  planning  amMr  land  :  the 
clay  land  is  ploughed  m>  largo  o^ookod^fcngns,  gathered 
navy  fasgh,  with  a  smaH  ridge  between  tsm ;  and  a  great  deal  of 
light  had,*  ploughed  in  a  similar  avenue?."*  To  this  general 
censure,  however,  many  exceptions  occur;  and  these,  as  it  may. 
be  expected,  will  usually  be  found  in  the  largest  forms*  It  is 
truly  observed  by  Mr.  Murray,  that  "  tbo  country  from  Stratford 
to-  Warwick  Sfuenrs  the  best  caltivated.najrt  of  the  county."  The 
land  in  generally  ploughed  from  live  In  eight  inches  in  depth ; 
snoV  on  the  slay s,  is  cost  into  ridges  above  thirty  feet  broad, 
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with  a  smaller  ridge,  of  the  width  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  between. 
On  the  lighter  soils  the  ridges  vary  frost  fifteen  to  thirty,  and 
even  in  some  instances  to  forty  feet.  On  the  strong  lamb  four 
or  five  hones  are  used  in  ploughing,  and  these  are  yoked  one 
before  the  other ;  but  on  lighter  soils  two-bone  ploughs  have  been 
introduced,  and  oa  such  lands  they  appear  to  be  partially  grew* 
iag  into -credit  aad  adoption.  Oar  aneeston,  with  weak  homes* 
and  heavy,  ill*constructed  ploughs,  found  it  necessary  to  use.  a 
numerous  yoke;  and  the  formers- of  the  present  day,  where  they 
occupy  the  land  of  4heir  forefathers  in  unmolested  vegetative  one* 
cession,  will  not  readily  be  taught  that  when  the  breed  of  hones 
is  improved,  and  the  instrument  of  tillage  is  divested,  by  amended 
workman&hip,  of  half  its  weight,  a  smaller  number  of  hones  moat 
needs  be  sufficient.  The  horses  of  the  plough-team  perform  the 
labour  of  the  day  at  one  yoking ;  and  Very  few  oxen  are  used  for 
draught. 

,  The  drill  husbandry  obtains  only  among  a  few  individuals,  and 
does  not  appear  likely  ta  grow  into  greater  practice.  Wheat  in  the 
grain  most  frequently  drilled ;  the  crepe  more  aajely  submitted  to 
tain  system  are  barley,  beans,  peas,  and  vetches.  The  horseshoe 
has  not  yet  been  adopted  by  the  agtuutorist*  favourable  to  drill- 
husbandry  ;  and  we  unwillingly  observe  that  the  whole  process  of 
weeding  moots  with  too  little  attention  from  the  generality  of 
fonaeiw.  The  crops  usually  cultivated  are  wheal,  barky,  onto, 
peas,  beans,  vetches,  and  turnips.  The  crops  partially  raised,  but 
which  are  not  admitted  into  the  ordinary  rotation  of  farms,  ast 
rye,  potatoes,  and  flax. 

From  our  notice  of  the  soil  prevailing  in  thin  county,  it  mnsi 
be  obvious  that  much  of  the  land  is  well  calculated  for  the  culti- 
vation of  wheat;  yet  it  is  observed  by  the  official  eorveyor, 
r  that  the  culture  of  this  valuable  plant  might  be.  considerably 
increased,  if  a  different  system  of  husbandry  were  practmeoY' 
After  instancing  several  soils  capable  of  such  an  improvement  in 
rotation  as  would  cause,  with  a  security  of  permanent  gain,  % 
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i  frequent  recurrence  rf  this  gofden  crap,  he  observes,  in  sup* 
-port  of  his  assertion,  that  u  oh  the  rich  loam*  there  is  only  a 
wheat  season  once  in  m%  or  eight  years,  instead  of  three  crops, 
which  might  be  grown  in  the  same  period.  On  the  poor  sands- 
soils  wheat  is  seldom  attempted/*  The  seed  time  necessarily  varies 
with  the  soil*;  bat  wheat,  unless  alter  a  summer  fallow,  is  usually 
sown  in  the  months  of  September  and  October.  The  red  lammaa 
is  the  kind  usually  preferred.  Barley  is  principally  cultivated 
**  on  the  dry  loams  after  turnips,  the  clay  soils  being  more  as- 
certain." The  seed  Is  put  in  the  ground  as  early  in  April  as  is 
practicable  ;  and  a  change  from  othet  counties  is  seldom  p*w> 
cured.  This,  indeed,  appears  the  less  necessary,  as  the  barley 
of  Warwickshire  is  particularly  weighty  and  good.  The  prednoa 
of  this  crop,  on  the  soils  best  suited  to  its  growth,  is  from  five  to 
six  quarters  per  acre.** Various  kinds  of  Oa&  are  cultivated. 
The  quantity  usually  sown,  per  acre,  is  five  bushels;  and  lbs 
produce  varies  from  three  to  eight  quarters  each  acre— -The  Oray 
Pea  alone  is  raised  by  t*:e  former;  and  this  crop  is  •observed  to 
tome  particularly  on  land  that  has  lately  undergone  a  course  of 
time.^Bswwr  were  formerly  not  cultivated  in  Warwickshire  on* 
large  seal*:  but  they  are  now  rising  in  esteem.  The  kinds  sown 
are  the  common  tick  bean  ami  toe  horse  bean.  Bath  winter  and 
spring  Vttthes  are  grown  to  some  extent  Two  bnsnds.  par  acre 
is  the  cttstemary  quantity  of  seed.  The  produce  is  usually  oasew 
off  by  sheep,  or  out  green  for  4he  use  of  farming  horses ;  though 
soma  farmers  plough  i*  in  for  manure ;  a  practice  Hat  seems  only 
to  have  its  simplicity  of  operation  to  recommend  it.— IWoip* 
the  most  Haoortant  introduction  that  ffegliah  agriculture  haa  yet 
paper  ianced,  fed  a  suitable  soil  in  nearly  every  division  of  the' 
oouaty,  and  they  are  eoHlaaiud  with*  some  soccees.  If  turnips 
are  sown  after  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  the-  land  is  regwkriy 
aided  by  manure ;  hut  the  crop  too  frequently  receives  only  on* 
hoeing;  o  neglect  most  detrimental  to  the  fbrmer'ohest  interest 
The  Ruta  Bags,  or  Swedish  Turnip,  is  not  moch  grown;  a  cir- 
cumstance 
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i  peruana  to  ha  attributed  to  the  natural  mildness  of  tee 
climate,  and  consequent  early  abundance  of  gnu.  Turnip*  ore 
sawn  according  to  the  broadcast  system  tkoughont  Warwickshire, 
and  art  eaten  off  by  aheap  folded. 

«*  It  is  supposed  that  the  en&eftt  of  land  in  permanent  Meadow 
and  Pasture  Grass  in  Warwickshire  ameante  to  285,009  tart*; 
and  the  quantity  in  artificial  grant  to  ahant  68,000  acres,  making 
together  annually  in  graat  295,000  asm.  Oat  of  thin  partly 
it  ts  anppoaed  80  to  85,000  acres  are  meadowe,  and  mow*  for  bay 
eemusJIy ;  and  of  the  artificial  grass  ahoat  HI  to  15,000  acree  an 
oat'  green  for  bones  and  other  cattle,  and  made  into  hay :  the 
remaining  105  to  205,000  are  pastured  with  sheep  and  tattle/911 
The  live  stock  thus  employed  by  the  grazing  fanners  is  of  Tarions 
treads ;  hot  the  long-horned  cow  is  the  sort  chiefly  hied  in  the 
connty.  The  Warwickshire  sheep  of  the  large  polled  kind  hare 
been  judiciously  crossed  with  the  Leicester;  and  a  breed  has 
masted  that  is  certainly  net  inferior  to  the  stock  of  principal 
soquset  in  any  comity  .of  England. 

'  The  forms  of  Warwickshire  are  in  general  An*  from  large;  bat 
thenyatem  of  consolidation  appears  to  he  rapidly  gtvving  into 
ansae*  with  the  great  landholders.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wedge, 
of  Packiagtoa,  150  acres  arc  at  pennant  about  the  average  site 
of  team  throughout  the  connty.  Few  leases  are  granted;  hut 
the  nant  of  land,  with  the  exception  el  anch  districts  as  border  on 
great  commercial  towns,  is  assuredly  mederate.  Mr.  Murray 
anppoaee  that  the  average  rent  of  the  whole  connty  weald  not 
amoant  to  nrnre  than  29s.  per  annum. 

According  to  an  estimate  farmed  ahoat  tan  years  back  by  Mr. 
Wedge,  the  waste  land  of  this  connty,  including  roads,  then 
amounted  to  120,470  acres.  The  comsnons  and  common  field  ha 
placed  at  57,000  acraa.  Since  the  period  of  tbm  calculation  many 
acta  of  enclosure  have  been  obtained,  and  only  n  assail  portion 
now  lies  uncultivated.    The  chief  unenclosed  tracts  consist  of 


•  Murray,  p.  It8. 
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heaths  ami  comment,  of  art  indifferent  quality,  on  the  north  aud 

West* 

The  principal  Woodlands  of  this  county  are  still  to  be  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  its  former  great  forest,  in  the  middle, 
western,  and  northern4  districts ;  bnt  nearly  every  divison  is  inter- 
spersed with  valuable  and  ornamental  timber.  Oak,  matured  and 
grand,  conveying  the  story  of  former  ages,  yet  likely  to  flourish 
jn  the  days  of  succeeding  generations,  is  attached  to  almost  every 
residence  of  hereditary  consequence.  The  estate  of  Mr.  Leigh, 
of  Stoneleigb,  near  Coventry,  is  situate  in  the  most  laxustant 
part  of  Warwickshire,  aud  is  particularly  affluent  in  oak  Umber  of 
the  largest  and  roost  valuable  description.  At  Merevaie;  at 
Ragley,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford ;  and  at  Charlcote, 
the  estate  of  the  Rev.  Mr;  Lucie,  are  likewise  woods  thick  with 
stately  and  venerable  oak.  Elm,  in  the  most  flourishing  condi- 
tion, is  abundant;  and  in  no  part  are  to  be  seen  finer  trees  of  this 
species  than  in  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  gentleman  last  men- 
tioned. Nor  does  the  county  entirely  depend  for  its  wealth  in 
woodland  recesses  on  the  liberal  providence  of  past  ages ;  the 
recent  plantations  are  numerous,  and  carefully  atssnded.-~Tbeie 
are  also  many  Coppices,  consisting  of  oak,  ash,  bezel,  aiders, 
birch,  and  beech.  Concerning  the  managemqnt  of  these  nothing 
peculiar  occurs.  They  are  cut  in  regular  allotments,  so  as  to 
admit  of  a  foil  in  every  year.  As  coals  abound  in  this  county, 
the  wood  is  seldom  consumed  as  fuel,  but  is  used  chiefly  for  bur* 
dies,  hoops,  rails,  &c. 

Warwickshire  is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  which  imparl 
richness  to  large  spreads  of  pasture,  and  add  much  to  the  pjc-  4 
torial  charms  of  the  county,  though  (with  an  exception  of  the 
Avon,)  they  are  of  a  character  too  trivial  to  bestow  important 
facilities  on  commercial  interchange.  Of  these  the  principal  are 
the  Avon,  the  Tame/  the  Learn,  the  Rea,  the  Stow,  the  Abe, 
the  Arrow,  the  Anker;  the  Biytbe,  the  Swift,  the  Cole,  and  the 
pove. 

I  The 
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The  Rifer  Avon  (termed  the  Upper,  or  Warwkkabire,  Avon;) 
claims  particular  notice,  from  its  affluence  of  waters,  and  from  the 
interest  attached  to  its  picturesq/ie  and  ornamented  banks.  This 
river  derives  its  source  from  a  spring  in  the  village  of  Naseby* 
Northamptonshire,  and  enters  the  county  of  Warwick  at  Bensfbrd 
Bridge,  being  joined  at  the  village  of  Brownsover  by  the  river 
Swift,  a  stream  that  rises  in  Leicestershire,  and  is  memorable  for 
having  borne  far  abroad  through  its  narrow  channel  the  violated 
takes  of  the  great  Reformer,  John  Wickliff.*  Proceeding  in  a 
south-west  direction,  but  with  devious  and  dilatory  windings,  the 
Avon  reaches  the  town  of  Warwick  through  valleys  which  con- 
spicuously increase  in  beauty  as  it  approaches  that  venerable  place. 
■Passing  close  to  the  base  of  Warwick  Castle,,  whose  lofty  towers 
no  finely  decorate  its  eowrse,  our  river  expands  in  some  places  to 
the  breadth  of  two  hundred  feet  as  it  pursues  its  track  through 
the  grounds  attached  to  this  princely  residence.  It  now,  with  a 
§ow  too  gentle,  and  a  course  too  devious,  for  the  warm  anticipa- 
tions of  the  examiner,  draws  towards  the  neighbourhood  which 
imparts  classic  immortality  to  its  name.  It  passes  Pulbroke; 
and,  in  the  park  formerly  attached  to  a  mansion  here,  Shake- 
peare  is  said  to  have  committed  his  great  youthful  irregularity, 
.and  to  have  condescended  to  become  one  of  those  who,  with 
unhallowed  licence,  "  gored,  in  their  own  confines,  the  round 
.  haunches  of  poor  dappled  fools.'1  It  looks  boldly  on  Gharle- 
-eele,  the  former  resideuee  of  Sir  Thomas.  Lucie,  condemned  to 
everlasting  fame  as  Justice  Shallow ;  and-  then,  alter  matting  a 
large  sweep  towards  the  north,  washes  the  border  of  the  town  of 
ttraiferd. 

On  quitting  this  favoured  town  the  Avon  proceeds,  with  no  < 
donation  of  striking  interest,  to  EidJbrd,  a  spot  not  to  be  passed 

with 

i  ■ 

•  After  the  bones  of  WicklilT  had  remained  ibirty-one  years  in  quiet 

jepallore,  they  were  removed  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Sienna,  and  were 
burned,  and  then  thrown  into  the  river  Swift.  See  Beauties,  &c.  for  Lei* 
oearephirc,  p.  468. 
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with  indifference,  as  it  is  supposed  to  hare  afforded  a frequent 
retreat  for  convivial  relaxation  to  the  great  native  of  the  county. 
The  Tillage  of  Cleve  is  not  more  than  one  mile  distant  from  Bid* 
lord :  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  village  the  river,  though 
broad,  is  only  four  feet  in  depth.  It  shortly  after  leaves"  the 
county.  While  making  this  progress  through  Warwickshire  the 
Avon  receives  the  aid  of  several  minor  streams,  among  which 
the  Dove,  the  Learn,  the  Stour,  and  the  Alne,  are  the  more  im- 
portant. Its  course  is  easy  and  gentle.  Its  borders,  though 
sometimes  flat  and  melancholy,  are,  as  we  have  shewn,  in  many 
places  highly  picturesque.  Mr.  Ireland*  mentions,  as  a  curious 
habit  'of  this  river,  the  circumstance  of  it  occasionally  freezing 
first  at  bottom.  He  principally  forms  his  opinion  on  the  informs- 
tie*  conveyed  by  a  miller  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rngby.  By 
this  person  he  was  told  that  "  the  icy  particles  do  not  in  every 
float  arise  from  the  bottom. of  the  river,  but  only  in  one  particular 
kind  of  frost,  which  the  miller  denominates  the  "  Anchor  Frost" 
The  aged  informant  of  Mr.  Ireland  is  now  dead  ;  but,  from  en- 
quiries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  former  residence,  we  found  that 
the  phenomenon  is  stated  to  occur  only  in  seasons  of  extreme 
severity,  and  under  the  influence  of  particular  winds:  In  the 
account  of  Oxfordshire,  forming  a  part  of  this  work,  we  have 
shewn  that  the  River  Thames  possesses  this  curious  habit;  and 
we  believe  that  among  English  rivers  the  habit  is  peculiar  to  the 
Thasses.  It  is  not  contended  that  the  Avon  possesses  the  custom 
in  any  other  place  than  the  viciuity  of  Rugby ;  and  there,  perhaps, 
the  appearance  is  merely  occasioned  by  some  particularity  in  the 
formation  of  the  flood-gates.  The  Avon  was  made  navigable  for 
vessels  of  about  forty  tons  burthen,  from  Stratford  to  its  conflux 
with  the  Severn  at  Tewksbury,  in  1637;  but  the  numerous 
eaaaJs  which  have  been  formed  have  much  diminished  its  traffic 
Concerning  the  course  of  the  minor  riven,  the  rhymes  of  Dray- 
VouXV.  0  ton 

•  In  fais  Picturcfqoc  Viotri  on  the  Avon,  p.  63. 
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ton  (himself  a  native  of  the  fir-spread  Arden  of  this  county  J  nit? 
suffice.    In  the  Polyolbion  lie  tells 

How  Aries  of  her  rills  and  riverets  doth  dispose ; 

By  Alccster  how  Jin  to  Arro  ea*'Jy  flows  ; 

And  mildly  being  luixt,  to  Avon  lu>Jd  their  way  : 
*  And  likewise  towr'd  the  North  how  lively-tripping  Rht a, 

1  T'  attend  the  lustier  Tame,  is  from  her  fountain  sent ; 

So  little  CoU  and  Biyth  go  on  with  him  to  Trent. 

His  Tamwotth  at  the  last  be  in  his  way  doth  win  ; 

There  playing  him  awhile,  till  Ancor  should  come  in. 

The  chief  medicinal  Springs  are  those  of  Leamington  and 
Newnbam*Regis.  The  former  are  found  so  efficacious  in  many 
chronic  disorders,  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  visceral  obstruc- 
tions, that  the  village  iu  which  they  rise  is  rapidly  augmenting 
in  buildiugs  of  a  costly  and  ornamental  character.  The  latter  rs 
a  weak  chalybeate,  and  a  bath  formed  from  its  waters  was  once  of 
great  renown  for  the  cure  of  scorbutic  complaints  ;  but  it  is  now 
resorted  to  ouly  by  a  few. 

.  Considerable  sheet*  of  water,  or  mimic-lakes,  have  been  formed 
fpr  ornament  in  tfce  adjacency  of  various  mansions;  but  the 
Canals  of  the  county  are  the  great  objects  of  consideration  whilo 
treating  of  artificial  water.  Warwickshire  is  conspicuous  for  com* 
mercial  enterprise,  and  for  the  spirit  with  which  manufactures  are 
cultivated.  It  will  necessarily  be  supposed  that  a  people  so  in- 
dustrious and  intelligent  have  been  active  in  profiting  by  the  great 
medium  of  canal  conveyance.  No  county,  indeed,  can  boast  of 
more  numerous  facilities  of  this  description ;  and  some  diversions 
from  original  ehannels  are  yet  projected,  which  a  more  propitious 
era  may  lead  to  perfection. 

The  Grand  Junction  Canal,  which  commences  in  the  River 
Thames,  uear  the  extremity  of  the  Tideway  at  Brentford  Creek, 
and  terminates  in  the  Oxford  Canal*  at  Braunston,  has  for  its 
chief  object  a  communication  between  the  metropolis  and  the 

various 
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varidas  canals  of  the  'midland  districts,  and  is  evidently  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  Water- traffic  of  this  county.  * 

The  Birmingham  Old  Canal  has  its  commencement  in  the 
Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal,  at  Aldersley  near  Wol- 
verhampton, and  terminates  in  the  Birmingham  and  Fezely 
Canal,  uear  Ac  town  of  Birmingham.  By  this  channel  coals  are 
conveyed  from  the  numerous  mines  near  its  banks;  and  the  mann- 
Jactnred  goods  of  Birmingham  are  forwarded  to  Liverpool  and 
Manchester.  Near  Farmer's  Bridge  it  connects  with  the  Wor- 
cester and  Birmingham  ;  at  Tipton- Green  with  the  Dudley ;  and: 
near  Wolverhampton  with  the  Wyrley  and  Essington  Canal.    * 

The  Birmingham  and  Fazily  Canal  has  for  its  great  objects 
the  conveyance  of  the  Birmingham  manufactures  towards  LbncUra 
•r  Holl,  and  the  supply  of  grain  and  other  articles  to  Birming- 
ham and  its  vicinity.  It  commences  in  a  detached  part  of  the 
Coventry  Canal,  at  Whittington  Brook,  and  terminates  in  the 
•  Old  Birmingham  Canal  at  Farmer's  Bridge,  Birmingham. 

The  Warwick  and  Birmingham  Canal  commences  in  that 
termed  the  Warwick  and  Napton,  in  Budbrook  parish,  near 
Warwick ;  and  ends  in  the  Digbeth  Cut  of  the  Birmingham  and! 
Fazely,  at  Digbeth.  It  assists  in  forming  part  of  the  most 
direct  water  communication  between  Birmingham  and  London, 
and  supplies  the  town  of  Warwick  with  coals. 

The  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal  is  found  of  great 
utility,  though  it  met  with  much  opposition  in  various  stages  of 
its  progress.*  Its  objects  are  the  export  of  coals,  and  a  more 
direct  "communication  between  Birmingham  and  the  river  Se- 
vern.    It  commences  in  the  Severn  river  at  Diglis,  near  Wor- 

C  2  cesterj 

t  *  . 

.  •  Mr.  John  Steam  was  one  of  the  engineers  employed  ;  and  the  fatigue 
and  anxiety  prod  need  by  the  cavils  of  opposing  interests  are  supposed  to 
have  assisted  in  shortening  bis  useful  life. — For  manypart  iculars  connected 
with  Canals  in  general,  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Phil- 
lips on  Inland  Navigation,  and  to  the  very  judicious  historical  tssay  by  Mr. 
Forey,  under  the  head  "  Canal/'  in  Pr.  Reea's  Cyclopedia. 
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cester ;  and  proceeds  to  the  junction  of  the  Old 

and  the  Birmingham  and  Fazcly  Canals,  at  Farmer's  Bridge. 

Jhe  Coventry  Canal  is  of  much  importance  in  aiding  the  ttoe 
of  communication  between  London,  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  &c  Many  coals  are  exported  from  the  mines  in  the 
vicinity  of  its  banks,  and  from  these  the  city  of  Coventry  re» 
ceives  its  principal  supplies.  It  commences  in  the  Birmingham 
and  Fazely  Canal,  at  Fazely,  and  terminates  in  the  Oxford  Canal 
at  Longford.  A  detached  part,  of  five  miles  and  a  half  in  length, 
begins  at  the  termination  of  the  Birmingham  and  Fazely  at  Whit- 
tiagton  Brook,  and  ends  in  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  at  Frad* 
Ley  Heath.  There  is,  also,  a  Cut,  of  about  one  mile  in  length, 
to  the  Griff  collieries ;  and  another,  of  different  branches,  to  the 
Collieries  near  Sees* wood  Pool,  and,Bedworth.  The  branch  con- 
ducting from  Longford  to  Coventry  js  four  miles  and  three  quar- 
ters in  length.  James  Brindley  was  the  original  engineer  to  thin 
concern. 

.  The  Warwick  and  Napton  Canal  commences  in  the  Warwick 
and  Birmingham,  and  terminates  in  the  Oxford  Canal,  at  Nap- 
ton-on-the-Hill. 

The  Stratford  Canal  commences  in  the  Worcester  and  Bir- 
mingham, at  King's  Norton;  and  it  is  intended  that  it  shall 
terminate  in,  or  near,  the  river  Avon  at  Stratford ;  but  the  work* 
are  not  yet  completed  farther  than  the  vicinity  of  Wootton, 
though  the  summit-level  from  its  commencement  to  Hockley- 
Heath  was  finished  and  opened  in  May,  1796, 

4sIiby~de-la-ZQuch  Canal  proceeds  through  parts  of  the 
Counties  of  Warwick,  Leicester,  and  Derby.  It  commences  in 
the  Coventry  Canal  at  Marstoa.  Bridge,  near  Nuneaton,  and. 
the  traffic  terminates  by  a  railway  of  nearly  three  and  a  half 
miles  in  length,  at  Ticknal  lime-works.  "  The  first  30|  mites 
of  this  canal/'  writes  Mr.  Farey,  "  are  level,  and  form,  with 
parts  of  the  Coventry  and  Oxford  Canals,  a  level  of  seventy-, 
fttee  miles  in  length ;  being,  without  the  branches,  the  longest 
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fa  Vhe  muted  Kingdoms ;  and  rendered  more  singular  by  being 
on  so  Ugh  a  level  as  to  cross  the  grand  ridge  without  a  tonnel." 

While  so  much  liberality  has  been  evinced  in  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  water-conveyance,  the  chief  Rpads  of  the 
county  have  been  far  from  experiencing  neglect  The  materials 
principally  used  are  limestone  and  gravel ;  and  with  these  the 
high  turnpike-ways  are  kept  in  good  repair.  This  is  a  circum- 
stance of  public  accommodation  peremptorily  required  by  the 
manufacturing  interest ;  but,  where  the  agriculturists  are  left 
to  their  own  exertions,  we  return  to .  such  rough  and  homely 
channels  as  were  tediously  trodden  by  the  unambitious  tenantry 
of  past  centuries.  The  cross-country  roads  are,  indeed,  treated 
with  too  little  attention  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  connty. 

The  Minerals  and  Fossils  of  Warwickshire  are  coal,  lime- 
stone, freestone,  ironstone,  blue  flagstone,  marl,  and  blue  clay. 
The  best  Coal  in  the  county  is  that  found  at  Bedworth.  Tile 
Seam  at  this  place  is  from  three  to  four  feet  in  thickness.  The 
coal  sells  at  the  pit  for  lis.  8d.  and  lis.  per  ton.  At  Chilvete 
Coton,  Nuneaton  Common,  Hunt's-Hall,  Oldbury,  and  Griff-hol- 
low, considerable  quantities  are  also  found.  Limestone  abounds 
in  many  parts,  and  "  is  sold  in  shells,  at  the  kiln,  from  2s.  $d. 
to  3s.  per  quarter,  or  43s.  to  45s.  per  waggon  load."#  Fret- 
stone  Rock  is  found  in  most  divisions  where  the  soil  is  a  light 
sand;  and  considerable  quarries  of  Bfue  Flagstone  (useoHor 
paving  and  flooring,)  are  wrought  in  the  viciuity  of  Bldfbrd  arid 
Wilnecote.  The  west  part  of  the  county  is  prolific  of  Marl  of  a 
food  quality ;  and  Blue  Clay,  which  it  was  once  fallaciously 
thought  might  be  made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  soap,  abounds 
in  the  eastern  districts.  A  vein  of  ironstone  was  formerly 
wrought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oldbury. 

Manufactures  of  various  descriptions  are  cultivated  to  4  con- 
siderable extent.  The  manufactory  of  hardware  goods  at  Bir- 
mingham has  obtained  for  that  town  the  appe1latiom~of  "  the 

C3  Toysiop 
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Toyshop  of  Europe ;"  and  is,  assuredly,  a  just  subject  of  national 
pride.  The  convulsed  state  of  Europe,  through  recent  periods, 
has  unavoidably  aiiected  the  trade  of  this  active  and  persevering 
place ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  is  too  ardent  to  be  per- 
manently repressed  :  the  manufactory  of  musquets  for  government 
is  now  carried  on  to  so  large  an  extent,  that  six  thousand  are 
sent  weekly  to  London.  Not  less  than  16,000  people,  in  the 
city  of  Coventry,  and  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ribbons.  The  manu- 
facture of  watches  is  likewise  cultivated  at  Coventry  with  such 
eminent  success,  that,  perhaps,  this  oity  now  takes  the  lead  in 
that  trade,  even  when  the  metropolis  is  admitted  to  the  scale  of 
comparison.  Many  horn-combs  of  all  descriptions  are  made  at 
Keail  worth.  At  Warwick  are  manufactories  of  worsted  for  the 
hosiery  trade;  of  calicoes,  and  other  cotton  goods,  from  yam 
■pun  at  Manchester  and  the  neighbourhood ;  and  a  mill  for  the 
spinning  of  cotton  yarn.  At  Alcester  about  six  hundred  persons 
are  employed  in  the  making  of  needles ;  and  in  other  parts  of 
Warwickshire  there  are  considerable  flax  manufactures,  and  mucji 
linen  yarn  spun. 

The  state  pf  the  county  while  occupied  by  the  Britons,  and 
during  the  invasion  aud  subsequent  settlement  of  the  Romans  and 
their  Saxon  successors,  we  have  already  noticed.  It  remains  to 
mention  the  relics  of  those  eras,  the  tangible  memorials  of  past 
days  which  as&ist  the  fancy  in  peopling  each  altered  track  with  the 
faded  images  of  our  ancestry.  Although  Mr.  Sbaw,  in  his  his- 
tory of  Staffordshire,  conjectures  that  the  chief-seat  of  the  Arch- 
Druid  of  Britain  was  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Sutton-Coldfield, 
we  find  few  vestiges  that  can  be  safely  ascril^ed  to  the  Britons. 
The  Romans,  warlike,  successful,  and  vast  in  undertaking, 
worked  for  posterity  ;  and  their  connexion  with  Warwickshire 
Would'  be  obvious  in  all  its  districts,  if  every  other  record  had 
sunk  amidst  the  wrecks  of  time.  The  Roads,  which  at  once 
facilitated  cpnquest  and  aided  the  progress  of  civilization,  form 
the  most  interesting  relics  of  this  great  people.    The  fVatling 
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Street,  tbe  tnoet  stapendons  of  their  works  in  Britain,  divides 
itrfs  county  from  f  ,eicestersftire  on  the  nortb-eaai.  From  Weedon 
to  the  lordship  of  Lilborn,  arid  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sta- 
tion Tripontium,  H  is  only  a  private  road,  though  distinctly 
narked  and  well  known.  It  their  forms  the  public  way  between 
Davetrtry  and  Lutterworth  for  a  few  miles ;  when  ffagain  be- 
comes private,  and  so  continues  till  it  reaches  High  Cross. 
Here  the  turnpike-road  from  Lutterworth  to  Atherstone  passes 
over  it,  for  abovt  two  tnHes  of  its  progress  towards  Hinkley ;  and 
returning  to  it  again  about  "two  miles  from  Hkikley,  continues 
along  it  to  Atherstone.  Beyond  Atherstone  it  is  in  good  repair; 
and,  proceeding  by  Hints,  Weeford,  and  Wall,  (Eiocetum\j 
shortly  becomes  the  basis  of  the  great  Chester  road,  on  its  way 
for  Ireland,  tfye  object  o(  its  destination.  The  Foss-way  inter- 
sects the  Watting  Street  at  High  jCross.  Passing  near  Monk's 
Kirby  and  Stretton,  it  goes  through  Brinklow,  Bretfbrd  on  tbe 
river  Avon,  and  Stretton-opon-Dunsmoor,  Then  crossing  the 
river  Leam,  to  the  west  of  Marion,  it  leaves  Chesterton,  Light- 
horne^  and  Combrooke  to  the  east,  and  Stretton-on-Foss  to  the 
west,  near  which  parish  it  enters  Gloucestershire.  This  road 
(which  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  in  the  third  consul- 
ship of  Adrian,  nearly  seventeen  hundred  years  back,)  is  still 
firm  through  many  parts  of  its  progress,  and  likely  to  mock  the 
assaults  of  time  for  centuries.  A  third  Roman  way  connected 
with  Warwickshire  is  usually  termed  the  Icknield  Street ;  but, 
according  to  some  modern  writers,  of  whom  the  chief  is  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, the  author  of  Remarks  on  tbe  Itiuerary  of  Antoninus,  &o. 
this  term  is  improperly  bestowed.  Mr.  Reynolds  contends  that 
Ryhuid  is  the  proper  appellation;*  and  observes  that  "  the 

C4  street 

•  As  the  road  which  passes  chroagh  Warwickshire. originated,  says  Mr. 
Jlcjnolds  among  the  Regni,  it  perhaps  was  anciently  cabled  RegnUd  from 
that  people.  The  Icknield  Street,  properly  so  called,  is  supposed  by  soma 
arriter*  to  commence  in  its  main  line  at  Yarmouth,  and  to  pass  through  Saf 
Calk  and  the  counties-  of  Cambridge,  Hertford,  Bedford,  and  Oxford,  to 
Wiocfeester,  in  Hampshire,  and  Southampton. 
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street  is  to  termed  m  a  deed  of\  Hilton  Abbey,  Staflbrdshire, 
dated  ]223 ;  and,  likewise,  in  an  ancient  deed  of  lands  bounded 
by  it  near  Birmingham.1'  We  cannot  consider  these  deeds  as  any 
important  authority*  The  positive  track  of  the  Reman  reeds  is, 
Jiowever,  yet  so  involved  in  obscurity,  that  an  endless  scene  of 
critical  discussion  is  open  lor  the  speculations  of  the  antiquary. 
In  the  present  page  we  ware  an  examination  of  the  question,  and 
proceed  to  notice  the  progress  of  -the  road  through  a  part  of  tha> 
connty.  It  enters  on  the  south,  and  is  clearly  distinguishable  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bidford.  Between  Wixfinri  and  Alcestet 
there  are,  as  we  believe,  no  traces  remaining;  bnt,  to  the  north 
of  the  latter  place,  it  again  rises  to  notice,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Jfade*4BOff*  After  passing  Studley  it  enters  a 
recess  of  Worcestershire,  which  may  be  figuratively  said  to  be 
embayed  by  parts  of  this  county ;  and  returns  in  the  vicinity  of 
Birmingham.  Touching  the  margin,  of  Staffordshire,  it  proceeds, 
to  Sutton  Park,  wbei*e  it  is  to  be  distinctly  traced.  At  Wall,  in 
Staffordshire,  mentioned  before  as  a  Roman  station,  it  meets  the 
Watiing  Street  A  minor  road,  termed  the  Ridgevoay,  likewise 
borders  part  of  Warwickshire  on  the  east;  and  several  |>rauches 
appear  to  have  diverged  from  each  of  the  great  tracts.  - 

The  principal  stations  of  the  Romans  in  ibis  county  have 
already  been  uoticed.  The  remains  of  various  camps  construct^ 
by  that  people  are.  found,  in  different  stages  of  preservation. 
The  chief  of  these  are  seen  on  the  Foss-way,  where  places  of 
entertainment  were  formed  for  the  accommodation  of  troops  in 
their  marches;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Avon,  where  Ostor 
rius  arranged  a  chain  of  ininor  fortifications  to  keep  the  natives  in 
awe.  ^f  any  tumuli  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  roads 
and  camps ;  and  coins,  and  other  vestiges  of  the  Romans,  have 
been  discovered  in  nearly  every  district  These  will  meet  with 
attention,  when  we  more  immediately  treat  concerning  the  places 
at  which  they  occur. 

There  are  few  military  remains  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes;  and 
the  relics  of  Saxon  architecture  are  far  from  numerous,  and  am 
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by  no  wmm  epnspicueas  fey  the  rude  but  commanding  jfimkm 
of  sieci  sometimes  produced  by  that  people.  The  frogmen*, 
indeed,  are  so  trivial  and  disjointed  that  they  act  only,  as  faint 
memorials  of  8axoo  eras,  and  cannot  fitirly  be  adduced  at  apecfc- 
jaens  of  the  architectural  talent  of  their  designers.  The  moat 
sinking  remains  are  those  of  Polesworth  Nunnery,  which  prin* 
cipally  consist  of  a  fine  arch,  and  a  gateway  carved  in  several 
divisions.  Round-headed  doorcases  occu¥  in  the  ehurohen  of 
Badgeley,  Kenilworth,  Stretton  on  Dunsmoor,  Rytsu,  SImtten* 
don,  Honinghain,  Wolston,  and  Burton-Dassett  The  remaining^ 
portions  of  Merevale-Abbey  contain  some  interesting,  though 
ruinous  specimens,  of  the  Saxon  style ;  and  there  are,  likewise, 
some  fragments  in  the  churches  of  SaJford- Priors  and  Betudesert. 
Tne  great  land-holders  mentioned  in  Domesday,  as  tenants  in 
cnpite  or  serjanty,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey  are ; 


King  William. 
Bishop  of  Chester. 
Disfcop  of  Worcester. 
Bishop  of  Baieux. 
Bishop  of  Constance. 
Abbey  of  Coventry. 
Abbey  of  Abingdon. 
Abbey  of  Bertone. 
Abbey  of  Malmsbury. 
Abbey  of  Winchcombe. 
Abbey  of  Evesham. 
Earl  Roger. 
Earl  Hugh. 
.  Earl  Aubery.  ' 
Countess  Godiva. 
EarlofMellent. 
Turchil  de  Warwick. 
Hugh  de  GrentemaisnU. 
Henry  de  Ferieres. 


v  Son  of  Ralph, 


Roger  de  Ivery. 
Robert  de  Oilgi. 
Robert  de  StatfonL 
Robert  Dispenser. 
Robert  de  YescL 
Ralph  de  Mortimer. 
Ralph  de  Iimesi. 
William,  Filius  Ausculfi. 
William,  Filius.  Corbucion. 
William  Buenvasleth. 
Geoffrey  de  Mandeville. 
Geoffrey  de  Wirce. 
Gilbert  de  Gaunt. 
Gilbert,  Filius  Turoldi. 
Gerinus. 
Urso  de  Abetot. 
Stephen. 

Osbern,  Filius  Ricardi. 
Harold,  Filius  Comitis.* 

Hasqilfqs 
Earl  of  Hereford. 
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Haautlfus  M nsafd.    *.  Riohard   the   Forester. *    an* 

NkWaus  BalistariUs.  ether  Thains  and  Servant* 

Nigel  de  Albani.  of  the  King; 

Christina,  Adeliz,  wife  of  Hugh. 

LtTtva  et  E«MkL 

,  ,   .* 

The  State  of  Property  in  this  county,  at  the  present  period, 
is  very  unequal  in  regard  to  division.  One  estate  (thai  of 
Stoneleigh,)  comprises  25,000  acre* ;  and  there  are  many  other 
proprietors  possessing  a  large  extent  of  land.  The  greater  part 
6f  the  county  is.  freehold*  but  there,  are  some  copyholders  on  an 
extensive  scale ;  and  a  considerable  portion  is  held  of  the  church* 
principally  of  the  cathedrals  of  Worcester  and  Lichfield.  Some 
great  landholders  have  no  residence  in  the  county ;  but  many 
vill  be  found  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  occupying 

The  principal  Seats  in  Warwickshire* 

Aflesley  Park       -    *  Rev.  J.  Nealc. 

Ansley  Hall    -     -    -  John  Ludford,  Esq. 

Anstey  Hall    -    -'  -  Henry  Cad  wall  ader  Adams,  Esq. 

Arbury  Hall     -    -    -  F.  Parker  Newdigate,  Esq. 

Aston  Hall       r    -,    -»  Heneage  Legge,  Esq. 

Atheratone       ...  Abraham  Bracebridge,  Esq. 

-  Baddesley  Clinton  Hall  Edward  Ferrers,  Esq. 

Baginton  Hall       -    -  Mrs.'  Price. 

Barford       -    -     -    -  Charles  Mills,  Esq.  M.  P. 
Berkswell  Hall    (uow 

rebuilding)    -     -     -  John  Wilmot,  Esq. 

Bilton  House  -     -    -  Hon.  John  Simpson,  (not  resident.) 

Birdtngbury  Hall       -  Sir  Theophilus  Biddulph,  Bart. 

Blythe  Hall     -     -    -  Mrs.  Dugdale, 

$rownsover     -    -    -  Sir  Egerton  Leigh,  JJart. 

Castle 

*  Richard  held  bis  lands  of  (he  gift  of  the  King  by  the  service  of  keeping 
die  Forest  of  Cannock,  Staffordshire, 
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Castle  Bromwich  Hall 
Cbarieoote-    -    -    - 

Charter  House  -  - 
/  Combe  Abbey  -  -  - 
ComptonMnrdak  -  - 
^ Com p ton  Winyate 
Colon  House  -  -  - 
^Cooghton  -  -  -  - 
Edgbaston  Hall  -  - 
Faruborough  -  -  - 
Four  Oaks  Hall  -  - 
Grove  Park  •  -  - 
Gay's  Cliff  .  .  - 
Harts  Hall  -  -  - 
Hewell  Grange  *  - 
Honington  Hall  -  - 
Ickneild  House  -  * 
Hmingtbn  Hall  -  - 
Leamington  Hastaog 
Lower  Eatington  Hall 
Malvern  Hall  -  -  - 
Maxstoke  Castle  -  .- 
Merevale  Hall  -  * 
Meriden  Hall  -  -  - 
Middleton  Hall  -  - 
Moxball  -  -.  -  -> 
Newbold  HaJl  -  -  - 
Jfewbold  Pacey  Hall 
Newobam  Padox  •  -  . 
Offchurch  Bury  -.  - 
Packington  Hall  -  - 
PooleyHaH  -  -  - 
Priory  (Warwick)  - .  • 
,  Jtadway  -  -  -  - 
ftagky  Hall    -    -    - 


A.  Blair,  Esq. 

Rev*  Mr.  Lucie. 

Edward  Inge,  Esq. 

Earl  of  Craven. 

I#ord  Willoaghby  de  Broke. 

Earl  of  Northampton* 

Abraham  Grimes,  Egg. 

Sir  John  Throckmorton,  Bart 

Dr.  Withering. 

William  Holbech,  Esq. 

Sir  Edmund  Cradock  Hartop,  Bart 

Lord  Dormer. 

Bertie  Greathead,  Esq, 

Charles  Bowyer  Adderley,  Esq. 

Earl  of  Plymouth. 

Gore  Townshend,  Esq. 

James  Woolley,  Esq. 

— —  Ladbroke,  Esq. 

Rev.  Sir  Charles  Wheler,  Bart. 

Evelyn  John  Shirley,  Esq,   • 

Henry  Greswold  Lewis,  Esq. 

Mrs.  DiUte. 

Dagdale  Stratford  Dugdale,  Esq. 

Wriothesley  Digby,  Esq. 

Lord  Middleton. 

Audrew  Hacket,  Esq. 

Lady  Skip  with. 

William  Little,  Esq. 

Earl  of  Denbigh. 

John  Wightwick  Knightley,  Esq. 

Earl  of  Aylesford. 

Hon.  Colonel  Finch. 

W.  Welby,  Esq. 

F.  Miller,  Esq. 

Marquis  of  Hertford. 

Shackburgh 
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Bhnckburgh  Hall  -    -  Sir  Francis  Shuckburgh,  Bart 

SpriDgfield       -    -     -  Joseph  Boultbee,  Esq.  ' 

Stivichall    -    -    -    -  Fmncis  Gregory,  Esq. 

Stondeigh  Abbey      -  James  Henry  Leigh,  Esq. 

Tamvorth  Castle  -    ~  Marquis  Townshend  (not  resident.) 

Umberslade  Hall  -    -  Lady  Archer. 

Upton    .<---*  Earl  of  Westmorland. 

Walton  Hall    -    -    -  Sir  Charles  Mordaunt,  Bart.  M.  P.  '. 

Warwick  Castle    *    -  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Wellesbourne  House  -  Bernard  Dewes,  Esq. 

Whitley  Hall  ...  lord  Hood. 

Wolston  House     -    -  Mrs.  Scott 

Wootton  Wawen  Hall  Sir  E.  Smythe,  Bart. 

Wormleighton  House  Lord  Spencer. 

Wroxal)  House      -    -  * Wren,  Esq.  (not  resident) 

This  county  •contains  many  fee  instances  of  castellated  and 
ancient  domestic  architecture ;  and  mansions  of  more  recent  eree* 
tien  are  frequent,  and  in  a  highly  creditable  taste.  Few  religions 
edifices  will  be  found  conspicuous  either  for  magnitude  or  beauty, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Coventry ;  St  Mary's,  Warwick, 
with  its  attached  chapel ;  and  the  church  of  Stratford.  Net 
many  Crents  now  remain,  and  those  few  are  generally  plain  m 
construction,  and  mutilated  by  time. 

According  to  the  abstract  of  answers,  &c.  to  the  Population 
Act  for  1811,  printed  by  order  of  the  I$ou*e  of  Commons,  the 
number  of  entire  parishes  is  two  hundred,  and  of  |>arts  of  parishes 
nine.  The  following  particulars  respecting  the  Poor  are  ex* 
tracted  from  the  reports  laid  before  Parliament,  and  printed  in 
1804,  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
is  there  stated : 

"  That  returns  were  received  from  two  hundred  and  fifty-ftm? 
parishes,  or  places,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  in  the  year 
1803 :  in  1785  the  returns  were  from. two  "hundred  and  fer4y~st*  ; 
and  from,  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  in  1776.    Forty- two  pa* 
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fishes,  or  places,. maintain. all,  or  part  oC  their  ^aeot  «*  work* 
booses.  The  number  of  persons  so  maintained,  daring  the  yes* 
ending  Easier  1803,  was  one  thousand  nine  hundred-  eighty  one  7 
and  tbe  expence  incurred  therein  amounted  to  19,823L  11a.  2ji 
being  at  tbe  rate  of  101.  0a.  lfd.  .for  each  person  nmtntnkted  «r 
that  manner.  By  the  returns  of  1776,  there  were  then  twenty* 
nine  workhouses,  capable  of  accommodating  one  tbonsand  eight 
hundred  nineteen  persons*  The  number  of  persona  relieved  on* 
of  workhouses  was  twenty-six  thousand  five  bundled  and  eighty* 
four ;  besides  three  tbonsand  six  hundred  and  five,  who  were  not 
parishioners.  Tbe  expence  incurred  in  tbe  relief  of  tbe  poor 
w*  m  workhouses,  amounted  to  97,5301.  17s.  10 Jd.  A  bog* 
proportion  of  Ibose  who  were  not  parishioners  appeal  to  have) 
been  vagrants,  and  therefore  it  is  probable,  that  the  relief  given 
to  this  etas  of  poor  could  not  exceed  two  shillings  each,  amount* 
ing  to  3601.  108.  This  sum  being  deducted  from  the  above 
97*6301. 17s.  lOid.  haves  97,1701.  7k  10jd.  being  nt  tbe  rate  of 
31. 1 4s.  7jd.  for  each  person  relieved  out  of  any  workhouse.  The 
number  of  persons  relieved  m  and  our  of  workhouses,  was  thirty 
thousand  two  hundred,  besides  these  who  were  not  parishioners. 
Excluding  the  expence  supposed  to  be  incurred  in  the  relief  of 
this  class  of  poor,  all  other  expences  relative  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor,  amounted  to  1221 5921.  0s.  1  £d.  being  at  the  rate  of 
41.  Is.  2£d.  for  each  parishioner  relieved.  The  resident  popula- 
tion of  the  county  of  Warwick,  in  the  year  1801,  appears,  from 
the  Population,  abstract,  to  have  been  two  hundred  and  eight 
thoosand  one  hundred  and  ninety;  so  that  the  number  of  the 
parishioners  relieved  from  the  poor's  rate  appears' to  be  fifteen  in 
a  hundred  of  the  resident  population.  The  number  of  persons 
belonging  to  Friendly  Societies  appears  to  be  eight  in  a  hundred 
of  the  resident  population.  The  amount  of  the  total  money 
weed  by  rales  appears  to  average  at  14s.  10j<t  per  head  on  the 
population.  The  amount  of  the  whole  expenditure  on  account  of 
the  poor  appears  to  average  at  lis.  lOd.  per  head  on  the  popu- 
lation. The  expenditure  in  suits  of  taw,  removal  *f  paupers,  and 
9  expences 
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vxpences  of  overseers  and' other  officers,  according  to  the  present 
Abstract,  amounts  to  5,5911.  Is.  The  amount  of  such  expendi- 
ture, according  to  the  returns  of  1785,  was  then  2,8801.  2s.  3d. 
The  expenditure  in  purchasing  materials  for  employing  the  poor, 
according  to  the  present  abstract,  amounts  to  2,0101.  9s.  lid. 
The  amount  of  such  expenditure,  according  to  the  returns  of 
1785,  was  then  40 1 L  14s.  8d.  The  poor  of  three  parishes  or 
places  in  this  county  aire  fanned, -of  maintained  under  contract. 
The  poor  of  four  *  parishes  or  places  are  maintained  and  employed 
under  the  regulations  of  special  acts  of  Parliament.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty  Friendly  Societies  have  been  enrolled  at  the 
Quarter  Sessions  of  this  county,  pursuant  to  the  acts  of  33  and  36 
George  III." 

The  comparative  population  of  the  county  at  different  periods, 
commencing  with  the  eighteenth  century,  is  as  follows : 


1700 

- 

.- 

- 

• 

96,600 

1750 

- 

- 

• 

- 

140,000 

1801 

- 

- 

- 

- 

215,100 

1811 

- 

- 

- 

- 

236,400 

In  the  estimate  for  the  latter  periods  a  thirtieth  part  is  added  to 
the  resident  population,  as  the  presumed  number  absent  on  ser- 
vice in  the  army  and  navy.  The  annual  proportions,  in  regard 
to  baptism,  burial,  and  marriage,  are  thus  stated  in  the  Population 
Abstract  for  1811,  from  which  publication  the  preceding  particu- 
lars are  derived : 

One  baptism  to  -  35  persons. 
One  burial  to  -  42  persons. 
One  marriage  to     -  116  persons. 

-  The  actual  population  of  the  county,  and  its  distribution  in  the 
different  divisions,  will  be  found  in  the  annexed  Table. 
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KNIGHTLOW  HUNDRED 

extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Warwick,  nearly  the  centre 
of  the  county,  to  the  border  of  Northamptonshire.  On  the 
north-east  it  is  separated  from  the  county  of  Leicester  by  a  part 
of  the  Roman  road  termed  the  Watling  Street.  The  Foss-way 
enters  from  the  south-west,  and  intersects  the  Watling  Street 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  High  Cross,  where  several 
antiquaries  of  leading  reputation  have  agreed  to  place  the  Roman 
station  Venones,  or  Benones.  The  river  Avon  also  passes  through 
this  Hundred,  on  the  banks  of  which,  as  has  been  observed,  a 
tegular  chain  of  camps  was  constructed  by  Ostorius.  The  whole 
district  is,  consequently,  affluent  in  vestiges  of  the  power  and 
prudence  of  the  Roman  legions. 

"  There  is,"  says  Dr.  Thomas,  "  a  certain  rent  due  unto  the 
lord  of  this  hundred,  called  wroth  money,  or  warth  money,  or 
■warff  penny;  probably  the  same  with  ward  penny.  This  rent 
must  be  paid  every  Martinmas  day,  in  the  morning,  at  Knight- 
lowe  Cross,  before  the  sun  riseth ;  the  party  paying  it  must  go 
thrice  about  the  Cross,  and  say  The  Wrath  Money  ;  and  then 
lay  it  in  the  hole  of  the  said  Cross  before  good  witness ;  for  if  it 
be  not  duly  performed  the  forfeiture  is  thirty  shillings  and  a 
white  bull."  The  places  subject  to  this  payment  are  thirty-five 
iu  number,  and  the  money  is  regularly  deposited,  at  the  present 
period,  with  all  due  formalities.  The  amount  of  the  whole  is 
nine  shillings  and  one  halfpenny;  and  the  largest  portion  con- 
tributed by  one  parish  is  two  shillings  and  three-pence,  by  Long 
Itchington. 

Kutghtlow  Hundred  is  formed  into  the  four  divisions9  of  Ke- 
*ilworth,  Kirby,  Rugby,  and  Soutbam. 

Kenil  WORTH 

•  It  was  ordftined,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that  when  a  hundred  was 
inconveniently  large  it  should  be  subject  to  Divitiont.  These  were  jome- 
tlmcs  teVmed  limits,  or  circuits.— -Pref.  to  Pop.  Abstr.  1811. 
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Kenilworth  Division 

comprises  the  following  Parishes  and  Hamlets  :  Ashow  ;  Bqgin- 
ton;  Bubbenhall;  Cubbington;  Horbury  ;  Kenilworth  ;  Lea- 
mmgton  Priors  ;  Leek-Wootton  ;-Lillington  ;  Milvertun,  with 
Edmoqscot;  Offchurch  ;  Radford-Semele ;  Stoneleigh  ;  Tacli* 
br ook^M alfoty  (tfajnlet  in  Parish  of  Bishop's  Tachbrook  j)  Uf* 
toH'ilVkitnash. 

The  town  of  KxKilworth  is  situate  five  miles  to  the  sooth* 
iron  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  and  is  at  nearly  the  same  distance, 
On  the  north  east,  from  the  town  of  Warwick.  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale  observes,  "that,  previous  to  the  conquest,  Kenilworth  was  a 
stofefcr  of  the  neighbonring  parish  of  Stoneleigh,  being  ancient 
demesne' of  the  crown,  "  and  had,  within -the  precincts  thereof, 
a  castle,  situate  uponvthe  bank  of  Avon,  in  the  woods  opposlteto 
Steoeley  Abby.  Which  castle  stood  upon  a  place  called  Horn 
(Holme)  Hill;  bat  was  demolished  in  those  turbulent  times  of 
Warr  betwixt  King  Edmund  and  Canutes  the  Dane.11*  At  the  , 
time  of  the  Norman  Survey,  Kenilworth  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  was  styled  Optone,  and  was  held  of  the  king 
by  Albertus  Clericus,  "  in  pure  Almes." .  The  other  portion  was 
possessed  bjr  Richard  the  Forester.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I, 
the  manor  was  bestowed  by  the  King,  on  Geoffrey  de  Clinton, 
Who  founded  here  a  potent  castle  and  a.monastery.  But,  though 
s  fortified  residence  and  a  religions  foundation  were  usually,  in 
the  early  ages,  the  harbingers  of  wealth  and  consequence  to  a- 
neighbouring  town,  Kenilworth  does  not  appear  to  have  ever>  at- 
tuned much  distinction  for  greatness  of  population  or  traffic* 
Henry  IIL  bestowed  the  privileges  of  a  weekly  market  on  the 
Tuesday,  and  an  annual  fair  to  last  three  days ;  but  it  is  likely 

Vol.  XV.  D  that 

•  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,  p.  tS6.  The  CMtle  here  mentioned  i#  evi- 
dently thtt  noticed  bj  Camden,  as  formerly  standing  at  Stoneleigh,  and  con* 
wining  which  it  is  laid,  in  a  Note  to  Gibson's  edition  of  the  Britannia, «•  that 
there  U  no  word  lelatiag  to  toch  a  building  in  DogdaU's  Warwickshire." 
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that  this  market  sank  into  disuse,  as,  in  the  18th  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  obtained  the  grant 
of  a  weekly  market  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  and  a  yearly  fair 
on  Midsummer  Day.  The  town  now  chiefly  consists  of  an  ir- 
regular street,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  lias  a  manufacture  of 
horn-combs  on  a  considerable  stale. 

According  to  the  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1811,  the 
number  of  inhabited  houses  is  463,  and  of  uninhabited  houses,  8. 
The  population  is  stated,  in  the  same  returns,  at  2,279.     . 

The  Castle  which,  when  firm  through  alt  its  battlements  and 
courts,  aud  peopled  with  the  baronial  pride  of  the  land,  formed 
so  fine  an  ornament  to  this  town,  still  imparts  melancholy  gran- 
deur to  the  neighbourhood  by  the  unusual  magnificence  of  its. 
ruins.  These  remains,  have  indeed,  powerful  claims  on  the 
feelings  of  the  examiner.  They  present  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did and  picturesque  wrecks  of  castellated  strength  to  be  found  in 
any  English  county,  and  are  united  with  various  interesting  pas- 
sages of  history. — Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  the  founder  of  this  struc- 
ture, is  believed  to  have  been  a  man  of  mean  origin,  but  his 
alents  and  acquirements  were  so  conspicuous.,  that  he  was  mad* 
Lord  Chamberlain  and  Treasurer  to  King  Henry  I.  and,  after- 
wards, was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  England.  The  castle, 
however,  shortly  passed  from  his  posterity.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  it  was  possessed  by  the  King,  who  placed  here  a  garrison 
when  his  eldest  son  rebelled  against  him.  The  account  of  the 
provisions  taken  up  for  the  use  of  this  garrison  is  curious,  as 
shewing  the  great  value  of  money  at  the  period.  The  following 
are  the  articles,  aud  the  sums  paid  for  them  :  one  hundred  quar- 
ters of  Bread  Corn,  81.  8«.  2d  (little  more  than  2d.  per  bushel.) 
Twenty  quarters  of  Barley,  33s.  4d.  One  hundred  Hogs.  7L  10s. 
Forty  Cows,  salted,  41.  One  hundred  aud  twenty  Cheese,  40s. 
•  Twenty-five  quarters  of  salt,  30s.— It  is  evident  that  the  large 
fortified  dwellings  of  the  Barons,  in  these  turbulent  times,  not 
only  afforded  a  retreat  to  the  more  defenceless  neighbours,  but 
W* re  probably  made,  on  that  account,  a  source  of  profit  to  their 
7  owness ; 


owners  >  for  we  find  that  the  sheriff  in  accounting  for  the  eraolu- 
menu  derived  froth  the  ward  of  this  castle,  mentions  "  certain 
money  that  he  received,  in  the  nature  of  rent,  from  such  as  had 
their  abode  therein."  In  the  reigns  of  King  John  and  Henry 
III.  large  -Sams  were  expended  on  such  buildings  as  assisted  in 
rendering  the  fortress  more  defensible.  The  latter  Kingj  in  the 
38th  year  of  his  reign*  granted  the  castle  to  Simon  Montfort, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Elinor  his  wife,  bat  only  for  their  re- 
spective  lives.  When  this  Earl  took  arms  against  his  Sovereign, 
fee  appointed  Sir  John  Giflard  Governor  of  the  castle  thus  re- 
cently bestowed  as  a  pledge  of  amity  ;  and  it  was  constituted, 
lor  some  time,  the  great  place  of  resort  for  the  insurgent  nobles. 
After  the  discomfiture  and  death  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  at 
Evesham,  Simon  Montfort,  his  son,  continued  to  shelter  himself 
in  this  fortress,  where  he  was  joined  by  those  friends  of  the  ba*- 
ronial  faction  that  were  Able  to  effect  an  escape  from  the  field  of 
battle.  Thus  aided,  he  exercised  his  power  with  the  ferocity 
usaal  in  these  barbarous  ages.  He  is  said  to  have  sent  abroad 
his  bailiffs  and  officers  with  an  affectation  of  sovereign  authority ; 
and  bands  of  soldiery  frequently  issued  from  the  castle,  on  pre- 
datory excursions,  during  which  they  spread  the  miseries  of  fire 
•end  sword  with  an  unsparing  hand. 

These  .scenes  of  violence  were  interrupted  by  the  approach  of 
the  King,  who  drew  near,  in  much  military  pomp,  at  the  head 
ef  an  army  of  which  the  posse  comitatus  of  Warwickshire  form- 
ed a  part  8imon  Montfort,  so  arrogant  while  unopposed,  now 
proved  his  cowardice  to  be  equal  to  his  cruelty,  and  secretly 
withdrew  to; France,  naming  Henry  de  Hastings  Governor  of  the 
castle.  Conscious  of  the  great  strength  of  the  place,  and  will- 
*ing  to  prevent  effusion  of  blood,  the  King  sent  a  message  of 
fair  promise  to  the  Governor,  demanding  a  surrender  ;  but  those 
within  the  walls  not  only  rejected  this  clement  overture,  but 
-basely  insulted  and  maimed  the  messenger.  The  siege  now  row- 
meaced,  and  the  garrison  defended  themselves  with  vigour.  They 
.were  well  -provided  with  military  engines,  among  which  were 
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some  that  cart  atones*  to  «  considerable  distance  ;  and  they  o* 
casionaUy  ventured  on  desperate  and  destructive  sallies. 

The  royal  forces  were  equally  active ;  bat  the  strength  of  the 
fortifications  mocked  their  moat  resolute  aaaaatta.     The  King 
now  had  recourse  to  a  commendable  stroke  of  policy,    An  act 
had  been  passed,  in  a  Parliament  fttely  held  at  Winchester,  dis- 
inheriting all  those  in  open  rebellion;  and  Henry  at  this  juncture, 
caused  a  convention  of  the  chief  persona  favourable  to  his  in- 
terest to  assemble  at  Keuilworth ;  by  which  twelve  Nobles  and 
Prelates  were  elected,  with  power  to  make  such  a  farther  deter- 
mination concerning  the  confiscated  property,  aa  immediate  cir- 
cumstances might  render  expedient.     By  these  Lords  it  waa  set- 
,tJed  that  all  the  disinherited  persons  (except  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  a  few  others)  should  have  tha 
privilege  of  redeeming  their  estates  by  a  pecuniary  fine,  appor- 
tioned to  ttie  degree  of  offence;  which  fine  should  not  exceed 
ive  years'  value  nor  be  less  than  two.    Tbis  is  the  well-known 
decree,  termed  the  Dictum  de  Kenilworth.    The  persona  elected 
met  at  Coventry,  but  the  resolution  was  pubiiahed  by  proclama- 
tion in  the  King's  camp.    The  besieged,  however,  treated  thin 
overture  with  scorn;  and  Henry,  quite  convinced  ttat  no  blan- 
dishments could  afterwards  avail,  prepared  to  storm  the  castle. 
But  famine  and  sickness,  the  inglorious,  but  most  profitable, 
Auxiliaries  of -a  besieging  army,  so  badly  provided  with  means  of 
assault  as  were  the  military  of  these  ages,  spread  their  horriUs 
influence  over  the  garrison,  and  arrested  the  progress  of  tha 
aWord.    Although  assured  that  the  besieged  were  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity, the  King  granted  lenient  terms,  and  took  possession  of 
the  castle,  after  having  lain  before  it  for  six  months.    He  short* 
ly  bestowed  'the  fortress  so  tediously  acquired,  on  Edmund  hia 
younger  son,  whom  he  created  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Lancaster. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  King  Edward  I.  a  costly  and  gallant 
tournament  was  held  at  Kenilworth.    The  knights  were  one  Iiun- 

dred 

*  Several  Urge  ttonet,  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  ebon  burled  during  tbis 
are.  yet  fbewn  in  the  vicinity  of  lbs  ruin* 
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Jred  in  number,  and  many  were  foreigners  of  distinction  who  en* 
tered  England  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  their  chivalry  on 
this  occasion.  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  was  the  pro- 
moter of  the  festival,  and  was  the  principal  challenger  of  th# 
Tilt- Yard.  The  Ladies  were*  likewise,  one  hundred  in  number; 
and,  as  an  instance  of  the  splendour  with  which  they  were  at- 
tired, it  is  recorded  that  they  wore  silken  mantles.  The  exer- 
cises began  on  the  eve  of  Saint  Matthew,  and  continued  till  the 
day  after  the  feast  of  St.  Michael.  The  Dances  were  not  less 
gallantly  attended  than  the  lists ;  and  to  avoid  all  painful  distinc- 
tions that  might  arise  from  an  attention  to  precedence,  the  whole 
party  banquetted  at  a  Round  Table. 

On  the  attainder  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Earl 
Edmund,  the  castle  returned  to  the  crown ;  and  was  by  Edward 
II.  intended  as  a  place  of  retirement,  when  he  saw  danger  aug- 
menting on  every  side.  But  this  ill-fated  King  was  doomed  to 
be  brought  hither  as  a  prisoner.  Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  con- 
veyed him  to  this  place  j  and  here  he  received  intelligence  of  his 
formal  deposition  by  the  Parliament  held  at  Westminster.  Short- 
ly after  his  mournful  reply  to  this  information,  he  was  hurried  to 
Berkley  castle,  the  theatre  of  his  last  wretched  hours. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, obtained  possession  of  Kenilworth,  by  his  marriage  with 
Blanch,  daughter  of  Henry  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  Duke  of  Lao- 
caster.  The  great  aim  of  those  who  had  hitherto  conduced  to 
the  buildiogs  of  this  strong  castle,  was  security :  to  elegance  of 
domestic  accommodation  they  were  strangers.  The  reign  of  the 
third  Edward  produced  a  striking  improvement  in  manners  ;  and 
convenience  and  splendour  of  architectural  arrangement  were  now 
first  cultivated  in  England.  By  John  of  Gaunt  large  additions 
were  made ;  and  a  great  portion  of  the  present  ruins  consist  of 
the  buildings  raised  by  his  munificence.  In  the  person  of  King 
Henry  IV.  son  to  this  Duke,  the  castle  again  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  crown ;  and  so  continued  till  Queen  Elizabeth  con- 
ferred it  on  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.    This  Earl  ex* 
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pended  great  sums  in  adorning  and  enlarging  the  structure  ;  and. 
here  he  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a 
manner  so  magnificent,  that  a  notice  of  the  festivities  has  bee* 
justly  said  to  form  an  almost  necessary  page  of  the  national  an-» 
nal8.  Her  Majesty  arrived  on  the  9th  of  July,  I57&J  and  lb* 
splendid  revelry  of  the  season  has  met  with  a  curious  and  amoa* 
ing  chronicle  in  Laneham,  an  attendant  on  the  court.*  From 
this  writer  we  learn  that  the  Queen,  after  dining  at  Long  Itch- 
ington,  ano\  hunting  by  the  way,  "  was  met  in  the  park,  about 
a  slight  shoot  from  the  Brayz  and  first  gate  of  the  castl,"  by  a 
person  representing  "  one  of  the  ten  sibills,  cumly  clad  in  a 
pall  of  white  sylk,  who  pronounced  a  proper  poezie  in  English 
rime  and  meeter."  This  her  "  Majestie  benignly  accepted,  and 
passed  foorth  untoo  the  next  gate  of  the  Brayz,  which,  for  the 
length,  largenes,  and  use,  they  call  now  the  Tylt-Yard ;  whear 
a  porter,  tall  of  person,  and  wrapt  also  in  sylke,  with  a  club 
and  k*iz  of  quantjtee  according,  had  a  rough  speech  full  of  pas- 
sions, in  meeter  aptly  made  to  the  purpose."  When  the  porter 
had  concluded  his  haraqgue,  six  trumpeters,  "  clad  in  long  gar- 
ments of  sylk,  who  stood  pppon  the  wall  of  the  gate,  sounded 
a  tune  of  welcum/*  Tbis  strain  continued  'while  "  her  High- 
ness, all  along  this  Tylt-Yard,  rode  unto  the  inner  gate,  where 
a  person  representing  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  (famous  in  King 
Arthurz  Book)  with  too  Nymphes  waiting  uppon  her,  arrayed  all 
in  sylks,  attended  her  highness  comming."  From  the  midst  of 
the  pool,  where  was  a  moveable  island,  "  bright  blazing  with 
torches/1  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  floated  to  land,  and  greeted  ber 
Majesty  with  "  a  well-penned  metter,"  expressive  of  "  the  aun* 
cientee  of  the  castl/1  and  the  hereditary  dignity  of  the  Earls  of 
Leicester. 
A  burst  of  music  closed  this  part  of  the  ceremony.    Over  a 

dry 

•  His  work  is  intituled  "  A  Letter,  whearin  Part  of  th«  Entertainment 
wntoo  the  Queenz  Majesty,  atKillingwoorth  Castl,  in  Warwick  Sheer,  in  this 
Soomerz  Progrent,  1575,  iz  signified.  From  a  Freend  Offieer,  attendant  in, 
tjie  Coourt,  unto  his  Freend,  a  Citizen  and  Merchant  of  London."  &c» 
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dry  valley  leading  to  the  castle  gates  "  was  tliear  framed  a  fayr 
bridge ;  and  upon  the  first  payr  of  posts  were  set  too  cumly, 
square,  wyre,  cages/'  containing  "  live  bitters,  curluz,  shoover- 
btfz,  hearsbeawz,  Godwitz,  and  such  like  deinty  byrds.  ,0a  the 
eeeaatVpayr  w^re  tfro  great  sylver'd  bollz,  featly  apted  to  the 
purpoze,  filde  with  Applz,  Pearz*,  Oranges,  Poungarnets,  Lem- 
snans,"  &c.  The  third  pair  of  posts,  "  in  too  such  sylver'd 
Bollz,  had  (all  in  carz  green  and  gold)  Wheat,  Burly,  Ootz," 
&*.  The  fourth  post,  "  on  the  leaf!  hand,  had  Grapes  in  clus- 
ters, whyte  and  red;  and  the  match  post  agaiust  it  had  a  payjp 
of  great,  whyte,  sylver  lyvery  Pots,  for  Wyue."  The  fifth  pair 
had  each  "  a  fair  large  trey,  streawd  with  fresh  Grass,"  con- 
taining various  specimens  of  sea-fish  ; — a  costly  presentation,  at 
thai  period,  for  a  host  in  an  inland  situation.  The  sixth  pair 
of  posts  sustained  a  more  elevated  burthen,  and  ascended  from 
tokens  of  good  cheer  to  the  dignity  of  armorial  bearings.  On 
them  "  wear  set  two  ragged  stavez  of  sylver,  as  my  Lord  givez 
•them  in  arinz,  beautifully  glitteriug  of  Armour  thereupon  de- 
pending." On  the  seventh  posts,  the  last  and  nearest  Ho  the 
castle,  were  placed  various  instruments,  symbolical  "  of  the 
Gifts  of  Phcebus;"  tropes  of  the  arts  which  should  be  raised  on 
the  pomp  of  cbivalric  bearings,  and  which  were  thus  justly 
hinted  to  form  the  last  result  of  dignified  effort. 

Over  the  castle  gate,  on  a  "  Table  beautifully  garuisht  aboove 
with  her  Highness  Arms,"  was  inscribed  a  Latin  poem,  descrip- 
tive of  the  various  tributes  paid  to  her  arrival  by  the  Gods 
and  Goddesses.  This  was  read  to  her  by  a  poet,  "  in  a  long 
ceruleoous  Garment,  with  a  Bay  Garland  on  his  head,  and  a 
skro  in  his  hand.  So  passing  iutoo  the  inner  coourt,  her  Majes- 
ty [that  never  rides  but  alone),  tbear  set  doun  from  her  palfrey, 
was  conveied  up  to  chamber,  when  after  did  folio  a  great  peal  of 
Gunz,  and  lightuing  by  Fyrwork." 

The  festivities  lasted  seventeen  days,  and  comprised  nearly 
every  pastime  which  the  resources  of  the  age  could  produce. 
The  hart  was  hunted  in  the  park ;  the  dance  was  proclaimed  in 
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the  gallery ;  *nd  the  tables  were  loaded  from  mora  to  midnight 
with  sumptuous  cheer.*  The  park  was  peopled  with  mimic  god* 
and  goddesses,  to  surprise  the  regal  visitant  with  complimentary 
dialogues,  and  poetical  representations.  More  simple  amnitr- 
ments  were  also  studiously  introduced;  the  men  cCCoreiitap  par* 
formed  their  Hocktide  play  ;f  the  rural  neighbour*  were  assem- 
bled to  rnn  at  the  Quintin ;  and  a  marriage,  in  strict  consisten- 
cy of  ceuntry  ceremonials,  was  celebrated  under  the  observance 
of  the  Queen.  Every  hour  had  its  peculiar  sport.  A  fnmnin 
Italian  tumbler  displayed  feats  of  agility;  Morris-dancers  west 
through  their  rude  evolutions,  by  way  of  interlude  ;  and  thirteen 
bears  were  baited  for  the  gratification  of  the  courtiers.  Doing 
the  Queen's  stay  five  gentlemen  were  honoured  with  knighthood, 
and  "  nyne  persons  were  cured  of  the  peynAill  and  daungeroim 
deseaz  called  the  King's  Evill." 

Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  died  without  acknowledged 
legitimate  issue,  and  bequeathed  Kenilworth  to  his  brother,  Am- 
brose Earl  of  Warwick,  for  life  ;  but  he  willed  that  the  inheri- 
tance should  descend  to  Sir  Ro(>ert  Dudley,  his  son,  a  person 
whose  singular  fortunes  will  meet  with  notice  in  our  mention  of 
the  adjoining  lordship  of  Stoneleigh.  Sir  Robert  Dudley  came 
into  possession  shortly  after  the  decease  of  his  father;  bat  he 
quitted  the  kingdom,  under  the  Kingfs  licence  to  travel  for  three 
years,  and  not  returning,  his  estates  were  seized  for  the  nse  of 
the  crown.  At  this  period  a  survey  of  Kenilworth  was  taken  by 
the  King's  officers,  from  which  we  extract  a  few  particulars  cal« 

cnlated 

.  •  As  »  proof  of  the  hospitable  spirit" of  the  Earl,  Laneham  observes,  that 
"  the  Clok  Bell  sang  not  a  Note  all  the  while  her  Highness  was  thear  :  the 
Clok  stood  also  still  withall  ;  the  hands  of  both  the  tabls  stood  firm  and  fast, 
tUwcys  pointing  at  two  a  Clok,'*  the  Row  of  Banquet  ! 

t  Founded  on  the  Massacre  of  the  Danes,  in  1002.  The  actors  were  led 
to  the  spot  of  performance  by  Captain  Cox,  a  person  of  so  much  humorous 
notoriety  in  his  day  that  Ben  Jonson  names  one  of  his  masques,  printed  hi 
1640.  "  A  Masque  of  Owb  at  Kenelworta,  presented  by  the  Ghost  of  Cap* 
tain  Cox,  mounted  on  his  Hobby  Horse," 
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tabled  to  convey  ideas  of  the  building  and  dependencies,  whe* 
perfected  by  tbe  labour  of  many  ages : — "  The  circuit  within 
the  walls,  contaiseth  7  acres,  upon  which  the  walks  are  aa 
spacious  and  fair  that  two  or  three  persons  together  may  walk 
span  fjtast  plaoas  thereof.  The  castle,  with  the  4  gatehouses, 
tire  all  built  of  free-stone,  hewen  and  cut;  the  walls  in  many 
places  of  xt  and  x  foot  thickness,  some  more,  some  lew,  the 
least  4  foot  in  thickness  square.  There  runneth  through  the 
,  by  the  walls  of  the  castle,  a  fair  pool,  containing  cxi 
which  at  pleasure  is  to  Me  let  round  about  the  castle.  The 
circuit  of  the  castle,  mannours,  parks  and  chase,  lying  round  to- 
gether, contain  at  least  xix  or  xx  miles,  in  a  pleasant  countrey  ; 
the  like,  both  for  strength,  state  and  pleasure,  not  being  within 
the  realm  of  England.4'  Prince  Henry,  to  whom  the  estate  waft 
resigned  by  tbe  King,  avowed  his  readiness  to  pay  to  Sir  Robert 
Dudley  the  sum  of  14,500/.  for  his  title  to  the  castle  and  do* 
Mains,  notwithstanding  the  legal  incapacity  to  which  he  had  ren- 
dered himself  subject ;  but,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  prince, 
net  more  than  6000/.  were  actually  forwarded  ;  and  no  part  ever 
reached  the  fugitive  Sir  Robert  The  estate  was  possessed  by 
the  King  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  civil  war,  and  it 
shared  the  disastrous  fortunes  of  its  regal  owner.  The  castle  of 
Keaihrorth  may  figuratively  be  said  to  have  died  an  inglorious 
death*  A  mighty  building,  like  a  mighty  Chieftain,  seems  to  fall 
with  consonant  magnifioeuce  when  it  sinks  beneath  the  pressure 
of  conflict,  amid  the  general  havoc  of  a  wide  field  of  chivalry ; 
hat  this  castle  crumbled  into  ruins  under  Ibe  petty  assaults  of 
sordid  hands,«-bannerless,  and  without  one  contending  hero  to 
sigh  over  its  destruction.  Cromwell  granted  the  whole  manor  to 
certain  officers  of  his  army,  who  demolished  the  splendid  fabric 
in  order  to  make  a  market  of  its  materials.  The  turrets  once 
dismantled,  the  relics  were  open  to  every  spoliator.  But  the 
hand  of  depredation  is  now  stopped,  and  the  fragments,  if  left 
to  the  slow  nsroadsof  time,  are  likely  to  remain  the  memorials  of 

baronial 
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baronial  grandeur,  for  the  melancholy  gratification  of  many  a 
succeeding  age. 

These  rums  are  Yery  extensive,  and  present  various  combina- 
tions of  the  most  romantic  and  picturesque  description.  They 
are  in  many  parts  screened  and  defended  from  the  rain  and  winds 
by  nestling  shrubs  and  clinging  ivy,  which  impart  a  lovely  mel- 
lowness to  the  general  display.  Of  the  original  fortress  it  is 
believed  that  only  one  portion  remains.  This  comprises  three 
sides  of  a  square  tower,  popularly  termed  Caesar's  tower,  an  ap- 
pellation often  bestowed  on  buildings  of  a  similar  construction. 
The  walls  of  this  structure  are  in  some  places  sixteen  feet  thick. 
The  additions  made  by  John  Duke  of  Lancaster  were  large  and 
massive.  Considerable  parts  still  remain,  in  different  stages  of 
decay,  and  they  are  yet  distinguished  by  the  term  of  Lancaster- 
buildings.  That  division  of  the  pile  that  owes  its  foundation  to 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  of  a  magnificent  character,  and  is  like- 
wise kiiowu  by  the  name  of  its  noble  designer.  In  this  part  of 
the  castle-ruins  arc  to  be  seta  the  relics  of  the  great  hall  of  en* 
tertainment,  a  fine  baronial  room,  86  feet  in  length  and  45  feet 
in  width.  The  Leicester  buildings  were  composed  of  a  brown 
friable  stone,  not  well  calculated  to  stand  the  weather  ;  and  this 
part  of  the  pile,  though  the  last  erected,  is  perhaps  the  most  an* 
eient  in  appearance.  The  great  Gate- House  raised  by  the  Earl  is  in 
better  preservation.  The  entrance  was  formerly  through  an  arched 
way,  now  walled  in ;  and  the  building  is  at  present  occupied  by 
a  farmer.  In  one  apartment  is  a  large  and  curious  chimney* 
piece  of  alabaster,  ornamented  with  the  armorial  bearings,  crest> 
jmd  motto  of  the  Leicester  family.  This  chimney  piece,  toge- 
ther with  the  oaken  .wainscotting  ef  the  room  in  which  it  is 
placed,  was  removed  to  its  present  situation,  from  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal apartments  of  the  Leicester  buildings.  The  fine  lake, 
which  formerly  ornamented  three  sides  of  the  castle,  and  was  the 
6cene  of  much  pageantry  during  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit,  is  now 
nearly  dried  up,  and  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  attractive  object.  * 

The  Monastery  before  noticed  as  the  foundation  of  Geoffrey 
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it  Clinton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  was  for  canon*  regular  ot> 
the  order  of  St,  Augustine,  and  stood  to  the  east  of  the  castle. 
This  religions  house  was  well  endowed,  aud  was  valued  at  th* 
Diusolfltioa  at  633/.  15;.  4d.  clear.  The  remains  are  now  few4 
and  constat  chiefly  of  some  fragments  *>f  wall,  and  the  muti- 
lated gate  of  entrance.  On  digging  in  the  vicinity  of , the  ruins, 
about  the  year  1795,  some  considerable  traces  of  the  foundation, 
incradiog  part  of  «n  aisle,  or  cloister,  were  discovered. 

The  tillage  of  Stoneleigh  is  three  miles  from  Keni I  worthy 
on  the  east.  In  this  plane  was  an  abbey  of  Cistercian  Monks, 
which  religions  foundation  was  moved  hither  from  Radmore, 
Staffordshire,  in  1154,  the  first  year  of  Henry  II.  At  this  time 
there  were  in  the  manor,  according  to  Dngdale,  "  sixty-eight 
villains,  four  bordars,*  and  two  priests ;  all  which  held  xxx 
carocates  of  land.  As  also  four  bondmen,  or  servants,  whereof 
each  held  one  mess,  and  one  quartrone  of  land,  by  the  services  of 
making  the  gallows,  and  hanging  of  tlieeves :  every  one  of  which 
bondmen  was  to  wear  a  red  clout  betwixt  his  shoulders,  upon  his 
upper  garment ;  to  plow  twice  a  year ;  to  reap  as  oft ;  to  give  aid 
to  the  Lord  at  the  feast  of  SL  Michael ;  to  make  the  Lord's  malt* 
and  do  other  servile  work/9  Concerning  two  of  the  abbots  of 
Stoaeleigh,  the  same  historian  mentions  circumstances  by  no 
means  creditable  to  the  Cistercian  monks  of  this  house.  Wil- 
liam de  Gyldeford,  the  ninth  abbot,  was  deprived,  in  the  year 
1235,  for  "  countenancing  a  shepherd  belonging  to  the  monas- 
tery to  fight  a  duel,  and  to  hang  a  thief  that  had  privately  stole 
away  some  cattell  of  theirs ;"  and  "  there  was  a  complaint 
made  in  the  38th  of  Edward  III.  against  Thomas  de  Pipe,f  the 
Iben  abbot,  that  he  granted  estates  to  divers  persons,  for  lives, 

of 

•  Probably  tenants  who  paid  poultry,  and  other  provisions,  for  the  sse  of 
the  Lord's  board.    See  Blomef.  Nor.  &c. 

♦  Thu  Thomas  de  Pipe  bad  some  erudition  and  industry,  to  palliate  the 
recollection  of  his  errors.  By  him  was  composed  the  Leger-Book  of  Stone* 
lfigl>,  a  work  of  great  assistance  to  Dngdale  in  several  parti  of  his  bialoricaj 
J  ibours. 
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of  several  fefmes  and  land,  without  reserving  any  rent  to  Be  paid, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  monastery  ;  and  this  waa  alledged 
to  be  for  the  support  of  a  ceucobirie  that  he  had,  eaMew  Isabel} 
Benshale,  and  hia  children  by  her,  which  were  more  h*  wonker, 
as  the  record  says,  than  the  monks  then  in  the  conTent/*  Aft 
the  tine  of  the  Survey  taken  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V(II,  the 
revenue  of  this  abbey  was  found  to  be  15U  %.  Id.  On  the  dis- 
solution the  property  was  bestowed  by  Henry  on  Charles  3rsn>- 
far,  Duke  of  Suffolk  ;  and  it  afterwards  passed  to  Sir  Thomas 
Leigh,  Alderman  of  London.  This  gentleman  shortly  made  large 
purchases  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and,  in  the  4th  year 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  obtained  a  patent  of  confirmation  for  the 
whole,  together  with  the  manor  of  StoneleSgh.  By  this  '&* 
Thomas  a  spacious  mansion  was  constructed  on  the  site  of  tbi 
abbey,  and  here  his  descendants  have  resided  to  the  present  time. 
Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  his  great  grandson,  was  a  feithful  adherent 
to  Charles  I.  through  the  whole  series  of  his  troubles,*  and  was 
created  by  that  sovereign  a  baron  of  the  realm,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Leigh,  of  Stoneley,  in  the  19th  year  of  his  reign.  It  is 
curious  that  a  strong  attachment  to  the  Stuarts  pervaded  thhs 
Jfcmiry,  through  the  whole  succession  of  Hs  Lords,  even  to  the 
last  who  died  near  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  They  never 
attended  Parliament,  and  resided  entirely  at  Stoneleigh,  in  ee> 
centric  seclusion.  Their  house  was  ornamented  with  numerous 
portraits  of  that  fallen  family,  whose  calamities  the  liberal  must 
commiserate,  but  whom  the  judicious  had  long  perceived  ftte 
propriety  of  discarding  from  political  recollection.  Here  the 
Lords  Leigh  passed  existence,  with  rural  sports  for  employment, 
quite  indifferent  to  the  public  affairs  of  a  world,  where  their  fan* 
ciful  hereditary  gratitude  could  not  hope  for  efficient  exercise. 
The  last  Lord  became  subject  to  entire  mental  derangement  pre- 
vious 

*  When  the  ling  coold  not  obtain  sneh  an  admittance  as  ha  chose  to.  ac* 
tept,  at  Coventry,  in  August  166t,  he  repaired  for  the  night  to  Stoneleigh^ 
-where  he  was  received  with  zealous  loyalty.  Ou  this  occasion  it  appears  that 
he  bestowed  the  honour  of  fcnfchthoart  on  the  eldest  son  of  hit  hose* 


vinos  to  Us  decease ;  bat  fais  property  passed,  bj  a  -will  made 
earner  in  life,  to  his  only  Sister,  the  late  Hon.  Mrs.  Leigh,  who 
died  unmarried,  and  left  the  estate  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Leigh,  of 
Addlestvop,  Gloucestershire.  At  the  demise  of  this  geatlemaiv 
itensne  to  Jamejs  Henry  Leigh,  Esn,  his  nephew,  the  presept 
proprietor. 

The  spacious ,  residence,  termed  Stoueleigh  Abbey,  is  situate 
in  oje  of  the  most  luxuriant  and  picturesque  parts  of ,  the  county 
of  Wnsmjgk.  The  river  Avon,  here  rendered  wide  even  to  * 
jnsgaiscence  of  amplitude,  ornaments  the  grounds  in.  the  mosjk 
attractive  way  with  its  classic  waters  ;  and  woods,  venerable  and 
far-aprend,  bestow  an  air  of  dignified  quiet  on  tbe  neighbourhood. 
A  considerable  portion  of  tbe  structure  raised  shortly  after  the) 
expulsion  of  the  religious  from  this  choice  spot*  still  remains; 
hut  tbe  front  and  prime  features  of  the  edifice  consist  of  a  build- 
ing of  free-stone,  erected'  about  seventy  years  back  by  Edward 
Lord  .Leigh,  after  designs  by  Smith  of  Warwick..  The  present 
ewoer  is  making  considerable  alterations  ;  and,  under  his  direc* 
lion,  a  handsome  new  bridge  is  constructing,  over  the  Avon. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  appendages  to  this  capacious  re* 
sidence  is  a  gatehouse,  the  lingering  relic  of  the  ancient  moans* 
tie  pile.  This  gate  was  ejected  by  Hubert  de  Hoekele,  the  six* 
teenth  abbot,  who  died  in  1349,  and  who  placed  on  the  enter 
front  a  large  escutcheon  of  stone,  in  memory  of  King  Henry  IL 
the  founder  of  the  abbey.  The  antiquary  will  hoar  with  regret 
Jhat,  among  the  aUerrtions  effecting  at  present,  it  is  proposed 
to  take  down  this  venerable  fragment ! 

The  church  of  Stoueleigh  is  a  large  but  irregular  Gothic  build* 
an&  containing  monuments  to  several  of  tbe  Leigh  family, 
among  which  is  that  sacred  to  Alice,  Duchess  Dudley,  and  her 
daughter.  The  effigies  of  the  deceased  are  represented  in  a  re- 
cumbent posture,  beneath  a  canopy  with  arms  on  the  facing. 
The  titular  Duchess  Dudley  was  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  to 
the  noma!  ofrosunstonrca  of  whose  life  we  alluded  in  our  notice 
oMtenilwortfa.  Sir  Robert  was  the  son  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl 
S  tf 
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Of  Leicester,  by  the  Lady  Donglas  Sheffield.  If  any  iftaifiagd 
look  place  between  the  patties,  it  was  kept  secret  for  a  consider 
table  terra,  and  could  not  afterwards  be  sufficiently  proved.  The 
•Etfrl  nlaitied  another  lady,  daring  the  life  of  Sir  Robert's  mo* 
tber ;  and  it  was  not  till  some  time  after  his  decease  that  thf  son 
endeavoured  to  establish  his  legitimacy.  Legal  measures  of  en- 
quiry took  place  ;  but  an  abrupt  termination  was  pnt  to  the  pro- 
ceedings by  a  special  order  of  the  Lords,  who  directed  tftgt'til 
the  depositions  should  be  sealed  op,  and  no  copies  talBefcvwifh- 
eut  the  King's  special  license.  It  was  now  that  Sir  Jtobert  ob- 
tained permte»iou  to  travel ;  and  we  have  stated  that  he  never 
returned.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  attainments,  and  was  received 
into  the  warm  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  afforded 
him  a  competent  pension.  '  He  was  likewise  highly  favoured. by 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  who  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  a 
Duke.  The  lady  Alice,  who  was  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh, 
remained  in  England,  and  died  (at  her  house  near  St.  Giles's 
church)  at  the  age  of  ninety,  respected  and  beloved  for  the  ac* 
live  benevolence  of  her  disposition. 

In  this  parish  is  a  range  of  almshouses,  founded  by  the  lady 
of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  in  the  19th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  five 
unmarried  men,  and  the  same  number  of  unmarried  women  ;  all 
of  whom  were,  in  the  first  instance,  nominated  by  herself. 

Baginton  Hall  is  about  three  miles  from  Coventry,  on  the 
south  east.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  the  manor  of  Baginton, 
{ written  Babechitone  in  Domesday)  was  possessed  by  Sir  WiU. 
liam  Bagot,  who  had  here  a  castellated  residence.  This  Sir 
William  was  a  firm  adherent  to  his  misguided  King  ;  but  when  it 
was  intended,  in  the  year  1397,  that  a  trial  at  arms  should  take 
place  between  the  Dukes  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk,  the  former 
Nobleman  lodged  in  this  building  ;  and  hence  he  issued,  on  the 
morning  of  projected  contest,  armed  at  all  points,  and  mounted 
npon  his  white  courser,  "  barded  with  bine  and  green  velvet, 
gorgeously  embroidered  with  swans  and  antelopes  of  Goldsmith's 
work/*    Of  the  castle  thus  connected  with  scenes  of  impoitant 

chivalry 
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•nivalry  there  is  now  no  remaining  part,  except  a  small  and  soli- 
tary piece  of  masonry  that  merely  guides  the  inquirer  to  the  site 
of  the  edifice*  In  the  16th  of  James  I.  the  estate  was  purchased 
by  William  Bromley,  Esq.  and  by  this  family,  which  iong  fiourish- 
«v  oo  the  spot,  it  is  likely  that  the  mansion  was  constructed  in 
which  Hiey  afterwards  resided.  Among  those  who  took  arms  for 
King  Charles,  we  find  the  name  of  William  Bromley,  son  of  the 
original  purchaser  of  Baginton  ;  and  the  grandson  of  that  gen- 
thmwi  was  the  Secretary  Bromley,  one  of  the  most  honest  and 
able  servants  of  Queen  Anne.  He  was  several  times  representa- 
tive i»  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Warwick  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  In  the  9th  of  Queen  Anne  he  was  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, over  whose  meetings  in  the  lower  house  lie  presided,  he- 
ws* named  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State. 
A  memorable  circumstance,  appertaining  to  the  residence  under 
notice,  proves  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  those 
best  able  to  judge  of  his  talents  and  integrity.  In  the  year 
1706,  the  family  seat  at  Baginton  was  reduced  to  the  ground  by 
fire.  Intelligence  of  this  calamity  was  conveyed  to  the  owner 
while  attending  his  duty  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  was  immediately  voted  by  Parliament  towards  a 
restoration  of  the  structure: 

•  The  mansion  erected  subsequent  to  this  catastrophe  by  Secre- 
tary Bromley,  is  of  a  description  suited  to  a  country  gentleman 
of  the  best  order ;  capacious  but  devoid  of  ostentation,  and  adap- 
ted to  aH  the  purposes  of  hospitality,  except  the  parade.  In  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  house  are  some  interesting  family  pictures, 
sonong  which  is  a  full  length  portrait  of  the  Secretary  ;  and  in* 
the  library  are  some  curious  original  letters,  several  of  which  are- 
by  royal  bands.  The  estate  is  now  possessed,  and  the  mansion* 
eecvpied,  by  Mrs.  Price,  a  descendant  of  this  respectable  family* 
OrrCttttUCH,  now  a  small  village,  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  a  place  of  note  in  the  Saxon  eras.  The  manor  was  long 
vested  in  the  priors  of  Coventry,  and  was  granted  at  the  Disso 
-    .  lutioa 
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lotion  to  the  fcmily  of  Knigbtley.  The  present  proprietor  is  J* 
Wightwick  Knjghtley,  Esq.  who  has  here  a  spacipus  residence, 
penned  Offchwch  Bury.  A  part  of  this  building  J^a*.mark*qf 
considerable  axitiooity,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  priors  of  .Co- 
ventry used  their  messuage  on  this  manor  ajf  a  place  of  occasion* 
a]  retirement.  To  tbe  more  antient  divisions  of  the  structure, 
large  additions  have  been  made,  but  not  without  some  attention 
to  the  original  character  of  the  building.  A  profound,  though 
agreeable,  air  of  retirement,  marks  the  neighbourhood  of  .tftie 
■eat 

Leamington  Priors  is  indebted  to  a  circumstance  of  natural 
produce,  and  to  the  partiality  of  the  gay,  for  recent  flattering  at* 
tentions  which  now  cause  it  to  disdain  the  name  of  village.  Tbja 
place,  the  spa  of  Warwickshire,  is  distant  from  the  town  of  War* 
wick  two  miles ;  from  Coventry  eight ;  and  from  Birmingham 
twenty-two  miles.  It  is  observed  by  Camden  and  by.Pugftlw 
that  Leamington  possesses  a  salt  spring  ;  and  pr.  Thomas,  in 
his  additions  to  the  latter  writer,  says  that  the  inhabitants  use  it 
in  making  their  bread*  Other  springs  have  been  since  discover- 
ed, and  in  the  year  1797,  Dr.  Lambe  chemically  analysed  the 
waters,  and  found  that  they  contain  inediciuaj  properties  of  the 
most  valuable  description.  An.  account  of  his  discovery  was  in* 
sorted  in  the  Manchester  memoirs,  and  the  notice  of  the  public 
was  immediately  attracted.  Several  medical  persons  of  high  re- 
spectability, corroborated  the  statement  of  Dr.  Lambe.;  and  ft* 
diseased  on  one  hand,  and  the  fashionable  ou  tbe  other,  hastened 
to  the  spot  of  promise.  But  these  ingenious  writers  met  with  a 
coadjutor  in  hnfnble  life,  whose  industry  and  merits  should  not 
he  forgotten.  This  was  Benjamin  Satchwell,  a  laborious  trades* 
wan  of  the  then  obscure  village,  who  successfully  exerted  him- 
self  in  the  instituting  of  a  charity,  for  the  gratuitous  relief  of 
.  distressed  invalids,  to  whom  a  use  of  the  waters  might  be  reoem- 
vended. 

The  success  of  these  united  endeavours  has  been  truly  great* 
Buildings  of  a  costly  and  commodious  kind,  fox  the  reception  of 

the 
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the  affluent  classes,  have  rapidly  accumulated ;  and  the  charita- 
ble institution  is  so  liberally  supported,  that,  in  the  part  of  the  year 
1812,  preceding  the  8th  of  September,  868  baths  were  gratui- 
tously dispensed  to  poor  applicants.* 

The  waters  are  nsed  both  internally  and  for  the  purpose  of 
bathing-.  In  the  Manchester  Memoirs!  Dr.  Lambe  gives  the  fol- 
lowing synoptical .  Table  of  substaoces  contained  in  the  two 
springs. 

Gaseous  Fluids  contained  in  a  Wine  Gallon  in  Cubic  Inches. 


1 

Water  of  the  New  Bath. 

Water  of  the  Old  Bath. 

: Hepatic  Gas. 

too  small  to  be  measured. 

too  small  to  be  measured. 

.Azotic  Gas. 

! 

3.5 

3 

(Carbonic acid  Gas 

i 

.5 

Solid  Contents  of  a  JFiitt  Gallon  in  Grains, 


■ 

Water  of  the  New  Bath.  1  Wafer  of  the  ow  Bath. 

Catbonat  of  Iron. 

.75 

Oxyds  of  Iron  and 
Manganese. 

too  small  to  be 
weighed. 

Oxygenated  Muriat  of 
Iron  and  Manganese. 

unknown,  but  very  small. 

unknown,  but 
very  ^mall. 

Sulphur. 

unknown,  but  very  small. 

Muriat  of  Magnesia. 

11.5 

58 

Muriat  of  Soda. 

430 

330 

Sulpbat  of  Soda. 

152 

6S 

Sulphatof  Lime. 

112 

146 

Vol.  XV.  •  E 

*  LemsMBfton  Glide,  p.  It. 
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Among  the  numerous  foitttng*  lately  raised  at  fcanMagtnto' 
Spa,  provision  is  made  for  the  gay  as  well  a*  Ike  aick  and- 
drooping.  A  capacious  assembly  room  is  completed,  with  at- 
tached apartments  for  the  dissimilar  amusements  of  reading  and 
playing  billiards ;  and  a  sptatdtd  pump-room  and  neat  theatre  are- 
in  a  forward  state  of  preparation.  A  news  room,  including  a* 
picture  gallery  and  promenade,  has  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Bis* 
set,  late  of  the  Museum,  Birmingham,  The  lodging-houses  and- 
hotels  contain  every  accommodation  which  the  sick  or  gay  may 
desire;  and,  as  a  circumstance  equally  connected  with  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  fashionable,  and  the  benefit  of  the  convalescent,  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  scenery  around  i*  rural  aud  attractive, 
and  the  walks  and  rides  weM  calculated  toarnf  to  the  celebrity  of 
the  waters.    The  season  lasts  from  April  to  Novembers 

Kjrby  Dmsto* 

contains  the  following  parishes,  bamlets,  and  townships  z~AV- 
latlcy  ;  Af4ey  ;  Astley  ;  Bedmrih;  Bin  let/,  with  the  liberty  of 
Eafnsibrd;  Brandon  and  Brctsford  (hamlet;}  Brinklotc  ;  BuU 
kington;  Bkrton  HastingM ;  Votn  be- Fields,  otherwise  Combe 
Abbey ;  Copston  (Hamlet ;)  Coundon  ;  EasenhaH  (hamlet ;)' 
Hnrborwkgk-Magu*  ;  d&mks-Kirbyt  Pailte*  (township ;)  Skit- 
lon;  Sow  (part  of;)  St  ret  ton*  Basher  vilfo  ;  Stretton-undcr-Fosst 
and  NewboUL&mel  (township;)  IVibtoft  (hamlet;)  WUUnhall 
(hamlet;}  Willcy  ;  H'ofoeUy  ;  Whylhcbrook,  witn  Hops  ford. 

The  noble  mansion  termed  Combe  Ab&£Y  is  erected  on  tho 
site  of  a  religious  house  of  the  Cistercian  order,  fonnded  by  Rich* 
ard  de  Caravtfl,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  This  was  the  first- 
settlement  of  the  Cistercian  monks  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  and 
various  beueikctors  arose,  whose  pious  gifts  enabled  the  abbots- 
and  brrthren  to  maintain  a  course  of  secluded  dignity  through  the 
long  term  of  Dearly  four  centuries,  When  the  dissolution  of  en- 
dowed religious  houses  took  place  in  the  time  of  Henry  Villi 
(be  revenues  of  this  monastery  were  stated  at  3021.  Ids.  3d.  per 

<rrm.  * 
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The  property  was  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  Johtf,  Earl  of 
Warwick ;  and,  after  the  attainder  of  that  nobleman,  was  (eased, 
at  the  rent  of  1961.  8s.  Id.  to  Robert  Kelway,  surveyor  of  the 
court  of  wards  and  liveries,  whose  daughter  Anne  conveyed  the 
possession,  by  marriage,  to  John  Harrington,  Esq.  afterward* 
Lord  Harrington.  Lucy,  the  daughter  of  Ibis  Lord,  and  wife  to* 
Edward,  Earl  of  Bedford,  became  heir  on  the  death  of  a  brother, 
hat  the  profuse  expenses  in  which  she  indulged  caused  the  estate 
10  be  alienated  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Earl  of  Cravtn.  lit  the  laf 
ter  noble  family  it  is  at  present  vested. 

The  name  by  whkh  this  seat  is  distinguished  implies  the  flat- 
Bess  of  its  situation  ;*  but  the  adjacent  country  is  of  a  pleasing 
character,  and  the  attached  park,  which  comprises  five  hundred1 
acres,  is  finely  adorned  with  wood  and  water.  The  greater  part 
of  the  present  edifice  wa*  raised  by  Lord  Harrington,  on  the  ruins 
of  the  monastic  pile.  The  htm  of  the  structure  itr  that  so  usual 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  half  of  the  Ro- 
man H ;  bat,  in  selecting  this  mode  of  architectural  dtsposal^lt 
weald  appear  that  his  tofldshtp  in  some  measure  attended  to  the 
shape  of  the  original  building.  Considerable  remains  of  two 
cloisters  are  still  to  be  seen,  which  mark  the  course  of  the  an- 
tieat  structure.  These  fragments  are*  in  careful  preservation,  and 
chiefly  consist  of  Norman  arches  and  pillars,  which  are  exhi* 
btted  oa  the  inner  face  of  a  fine  corridor  that  ranges  along  the 
•  lower  division  of  the  mansion.  The  sides  of  this  corridor  are 
hang  with  antlers,  of  every  growth  and  size,  and  various  emblems 
of  baronial  free  warren. 

Considerable  enlargements  have  been  made  by  different  noble 
but  a  laudable  attention  has  been  paid  to  architectural 
staacy  ia  the  great  front  view.  On  the  west  an  additional 
pile  has  been  raised,  from  a  design,  as  it  is  said,  of  Inigo  loner. 
This  division,  though  by  no  means  allusive  to  the  prevailing 
character  of  the  edifice,  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  avoid  offending  by 

2  E  2  incongruity 

•  Cm,  in  the  Britiife,  and  Comtt,  or  CvmJr,  in  the  Suras,  ufcni(r  a  le# 
sad  hollow  plaos.    Sos  Jtatiot  of  War,  ox. 
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incongruity  of  style,  while  it  forms  a  fine  and  judicious  augment 
tation  to  the  interior. 

Few  ancient  mansions  contain  ranges  of  apartments  better  suited 
to  purposes  of  state  and  dignified  hospitality  than  Combe  Abbey. 
Many  rooms  are  of  noble  proportions,  and  the  avenues  of  comioo- 
nication  are  chiefly  light  and  spacious.  The  walls  are  lined 
throughout  with  paintings  of  high  interest,  both  from  story  and 
execution ;— accumulated  memorials  of  the  taste  and  liberality  t 
of-  many  noble  proprietors.  From  our  limited  notice  of  those  * 
which  appear  most  attractive,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  collection  * 
is  particularly  rich  in  portraits  of  the  ill-fated  Stuart  family. 
This  circumstance  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  following  manner. 
William  Lord  Craven,  one  of  the  heroic  characters  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  the  most  forward,  and  the  most  entirely  de- 
voted, of  the  many  cbamptous  produced  by  the  charms  and  mis- 
fortunes of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia.  This-  princess  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  James- 1,  and  wa&  married  to  Frederic,  the  elector 
palatine,  who  was  advanced  to  the  regal  honour,  as  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, by  the  revolted  states  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  It.  The  battle  of  Prague 
deprived  Frederic  at  once  of  regal  dignity  and  hereditary  right. 
On  descending  from  the  throne  he  encountered  fortune  in  her 
most  adverse  mood,  and  entered  Holland  a  fugitive  and  a  beggar. 
Many  English  cavaliers,  the  latest  offspring  of  decayed  chivalry, 
struggled  without  avail  to  reinstate  him  in  power.  The  ardour 
of  these  knights  was  partly  stimulated  by  a  romantic  admiration, 
of  Elizabeth  his  queen.  The  votaries  of  this  bright  star  of  the 
Stuarts  were  numerous  *,  and  it  is  supposed  that  at  an  after- 

.    .  period,, 

*  It  was  to  Elizabeth  that  Sit  Henry  Wotton  addressed  tht  elegant  lines* 

comioeftcisg 

Yon  meaner  beauties  of  the  night, 

That  weak  lie  sntisfie  oar  eies 

More  by  your  nnmber  than  your  lighte. 

Like  common  people  of  the  skies, 

What  are  you  when  the  moon  dolhrise  * 

Set  Beauties,  *c.  for  Kent,  1219*  _ 
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period,  when  Elizabeth  resided  in  England;  widoSred  in  love  as 
veil  as  rained  in  hopes,  she  found  consolation  in  the  tender- 
ness of  William  Lord  Graven,  and  was  privately  married  to  him, 
though  political  motives  forbade  the  public  avowal  of  her  nuptials. 
By  will  she  bequeathed  to  this  nobleman  her  collection  of  pic- 
lures,  including  many  original  portraits  of  distinguished  ptfnotit 
l/ought  from  Germany.  '      -  - 

THE  GREAT  GALLERY 

is  entirely  hung  with  portraits,  among  which  are  half-lengths  of 
the  king  and  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  of  the  princes  Rupert  and 
Maurice,  by  Uonthorst 

Charles  the  Second,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  armour  richly 
studded  with  gold.  Black  hair  falling  on  the  shoulders,  and  the 
features  precisely  those  of  advanced  life,  with  an  allowance  for  the 
-variation  of  age. 

Gustatus  AdvlphuSj  the  great  friend  of  the  elector  palatine ;  a 
spirited  and  fine  portrait 

William  Earl  of  Craven,  armed  and  ornamented  with  a  sash. 
When  the  forfuoe  of  the  elector  was  sunk  beyond  a  hope  of  re- 
storation, his  lordship  entered  into  the  Dutch  service;  and,  al- 
though he  forbore  to  interfere  with  the  politics  of  his  native  coun- 
try, his  estates  were  confiscated  by  the  Parliament  during  the 
civil  war.  While  looking  on  this  portrait  we  should  not  forget 
the  philanthropy  aud  firmness  with  which  Lord  Craven  braved  the 
borrors  of  Pestilence  during  the  plague  of  16p5,  with  a  view  fc> 
the  preservation  of  civic  good  order. 

We  cannot  quit  the  numerous  collection  in  the  gallery  without 
noticing  a  fine  portrait  of  Sir  Kcnelm  Digby,  by  Vaudyck,  in  his 
best  manner. 

In  the  ante-room  to  tills  gallery  are  several  very  estimable  cabi- 
Mt  pictures. 
•  , 

£3  .         The 
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j»  of  jutffif  floftt  ttoMnsiooa,  end  was  fitted  up  fertile  raeepiio* 
*C  fiftsco  JRJiaio«tb.  Tbo  oeiliag  is  well  stuccoed,  tad  the  paa- 
jiels  of  the  tides  era  aboodantly  earned.  Over  the  rich  chimney^ 
piece  are  the  Queen's  Arms  and  initials.  The  principal  picture* 
are  five  very  large  and  fine  landscapes,  with  figures,  by  J.  Lootene, 
in  one  of  which  is  introduced  a  person  drawing,  probably  inteptdeg 
jo?  the  portrait  of  himaeUL 

THE  NORTH  PA^LOJJfc 

le  likewise  of  nojble  proportions,  and  presents  the  same  aspect  as 
when  visited  by  some  of  the  august  persons  whose  portraits  now 
form  its  most  attractive  ornaments.  The  sides  are  of  wainscot* 
And  the  massy  fire-irons  of  a  past  century  still  occupy  the  wide 
hearth.  Among  the  numerous  pictures  we  must  be  satisfied  to  no- 
tice the  following ; 

Frederic  F,  King  of  fioJt&riw,  by  Houthorst;  a  whole  length, 
^he  king  is  represented  in  armour,  with  a  yelvei  aurcpat  lined 
with  ermine.  The  crown,  so  little  worn  and  so  full  of  cares,  on 
his  h$ad,  and  the  inefficient  sceptre  in  his  hand.  This  is  a  fine 
portrait,  luit  has  jnore  mildness  of  character  expressed  in  the 
countenance  than  woujd  seem  suited  to  so  turbulent  a  destiny. 

Elizabeth,  Ok**?  vf  Bohemia,*  by  the  same  artist.  This  ia 
likewise  a  whole  length.  The  queen  is  in  black,  richly  adorned 
with  pearls.  So  pinch  depends  on  those  nameless  graces  of  man- 
lier which  deride  the  last  result  of  pictorial  art,  that  we  look  in 
yain  to  the  imaged  countenance  of  Elizabeth  for  the  lustrous 

charm* 

*  This  unfortunate  princes*  frequently  visited  Combe  Abbe/,  in  eerty  14*, 
wfcUe^he  mansion  wu  the  property  of  the  accomplished  I*rd  Hetrington,  to 
•torn  wu  entrusted  the  cere  of  bar  tuition.  Houtborst,  by  whom  this  po?- 
fnit  was  executed,  instructed  Elisabeth  in  th,e  est  which  he  professef. 
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tte*  ewsanvfcd  alike  the  pet  and  the  aottii*.  Jfemale 
i  traete  to  a^recnrioos  ordeal,  when  it  hopes  W  trail** 
sail,  on  c»id  canvas,  to  a  fotnre  age,  the  took  wjrieb  eoehaate 
oewtesnaerariea.  The  form  of  Elisabeth  woo  by  ao  moons  oon- 
oaieoena  for  elegance;  and*  the  coautenaace  would  rather  opnear 
to  express  aaollea  hnmeor  than  the  habitonl  melancholy  obsejma* 
Meintbefeatareeofmiuiy  of  the  Stunst  family .  x 

Jmmes,  Dike  o/  Richmond,  a  fee  whole  length  by  Yaisfyek. 
The  doke  ta  in  blank  velvet,  tya  land  renting  en  a  heantifol  an* 
Ikvowrite  greyheoad.  Thin  nobleman,  it  will  he  recollected, 
avowed  hie  oeajineoa  to  ancrifioo  life  aw  the  .preservation  of  hia 
royal  mooter  and  friend,  CharJen  I.  The  age  woo  tot  mnnb 
wanting  in  such  noble  spirits ;  and  the  duke  ia  aaid  to  hate 
ftevefttaeineerityof  hia  professions  by  openly  stoking  to  the 
.grave  through  sorrow,  when  he  foond  that  his  votive  life  woo  in- 
capable of  aeeserving  hia  friend  and  king. 

THE  VANDVCK  ROOM 

eosnstawds  a  goad  view  over  the  park,  which  bore  displays,  fe 
on  advaatngoona  ado*,  the  fine  spread  of  water  that  in  its  great 
oraajaent.  The  painting*  in  this  apartieetU  are  truly  «tinuible. 
We  aeleet  for  notice 

Prince  Rupert,  in  youth,  and  Prince  Mamrice  at  the  same 
period  of  life ;  two  e&ceQfcat  whole  lengtbo  by  the  artist  alter 
whom  the  room  is  named.  The  features  of  Prince  Kapert  are 
wall  known  to  express  the  bold,  hot  roogb  and  inaserionw  cast 
of  hia  temper.  In  early  ttfc  those  indications  wore  lean  strongly 
marked,  and  seldom  has  the  art  of  painter  boon  exeiefi*ed  on 
mere  genwine  nobitity  of  tgnre.  Mm  Maurice  woo  loot  ot  nab 
before  bio  character  hod  opportunities  of  Ssiiborete  develop* 
aveot.  In  ftatnre  be  mneh  reeemhled  bis  brother,  bnt  in  general 
oatpioMiion  then*  m  lose  of  rode  grandeor,  though  osjoal  hold- 
smeo  and  ire.  Of  thin  latter  personage  we  believe  there  "is  no 
eagrajring  e&lent. 

£4  Ahaomtafoy 
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'  A  beautiful  family  piece,  containing  portraits  of  Charles  L  and 
his  Queen,  on  one  canvas,  by  Vaudyck  *.  This  picture  was 
executed  at  the  desire  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  sister  to  Charles* 
and  is  one  of  the  paintings  possessed  by  the  C»ven  family  in 
consequence  of  the  bequest  of  I  hat  personage  to  the  first  EarL 
The  elegant  and  attractive  Henrietta  Maria  is  in  the  act  of  pre* 
sen  ting  to  her  consort  a  wreath  for  the  head,  which  she  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  just  woven.  The  king  was  evidently  drawn  in  an 
hour  of  domestic  comfort,  and  his  countenance  ia  free  from  the 
portentous  cloud  of  care  that  imparts  "melancholy  to  many  of  bia 
portraits.  The  dimensions  of  this  curious  picture  are  about  two 
feet  sis  by  one  foot  six,  and  the  figures  are  shewn  three  quarter 
length. 

Sir  A.  Van  Duck  by  himself.  A  fine  portrait  of  a  truly  great 
artist 

Brughel,  Teniers,  and  Rubens,  hare  also  pictures  of  much  in* 
terest  in  this  apartment 

In  the  yellow  boa  vino  room  is  a  representation  of  Christ 
and  St.  John,  in  a  landscape,  by  Rubens ;  and  a  portrait  of  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  by  Lely.  The  gay  duchess  appears  hand- 
somer oa  this  canvas  than  she  is  usually- painted,  but  the  face  ia 
replete  with  unpleasing  confidence.  The  bosom  is  expqsed  in  a 
coarse  and  degrading  manner. 

THE  GILT  PARLOUR 

is  a  room  of  fine  proportions,  and  well  adapted  to*  family  eon*- 
fort  The  pictures  are  not  very  numerous,  but  are  selected  with 
£reat  taste,  and  contain  some  excellent  productions  of  Rem- 
brandt, Zoust,  Miereveld,  and  Vaudyck.  Among  these  it  would 
be  unpardonable  not  to,  notice  A  Student  with  his  preceptor,  and- 
A  Father,  instructing  his  Son,  two  exquisite  pieces  by  Rembrandt 
The  conception  ia  masterly,  and  the  colouring  amazingly  fine. 

Here 

•  In  the  catalogue  preserved  at  Combe  Abbey  this  painting  tt  erroneoody 
•aid  to  be  by  Oliver,  after  Vandyck. 
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Here  is,  also,  a  whole  length  of  William  Earl  of  Craven,  in  ar- 
snour,  with  a  baton  in  his  hand,  by  Houthorst. 

IN  THE  BEAUTY  PARLOUR 

are  twenty-two  portraits  of  ladies,  some  of  which  are  by  Sir  P. 
\   lely. 

The  small  apartment  termed 
i 

THE  CEDAR  ROOM 

is  embellished  with  several  interesting  specimens  of  the  pictorial 
art,  among  which  will  be  observed  A  Sea-Picce,  by  Willarts,  with 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia  on  her  passage  to  Holland;  and  Moset 
with  the  Brazen  Serpent,  by  Rubens. 

The  above  are  the  rooms  usually  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
the  curious.  The  more  private  apartments  are,  likewise,  uni- 
formly adorned  by  productions  of  the  noble  art  that  is  so  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  shed  lustre  on  the  mansions  of  the  ele- 
vated. 

The  village  of  Binley,  situate  near  the  western  border  of 
Combe  Park,  is  conspicuous  for  its  church,  a  building  erected  by 
the  late  Earl  of  Craven,  and  opened  for  religious  service-in  the 
year  1772.  This  structure  is  of  a  remarkably  decorous  character; 
smassnming  yet  respectable,  and  enriched,  though  not  profusely 
ornamented.  The  coved  roof  is  embellished  with  medallions  ex- 
pressive of  scriptural  history,  and  with  thorny  crowns  and  other 
circumstances  of  pious  allusion.  The  altar  is  in  a  tribune,  *  with 
marble  pillars ;  and  the  east  window  is  filled  with  painted  glass, 
representing  a  Holy  Family,  by  Mr.  William  Peojcet.  , 

At  Binley  was  bora  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wagstaffe,  a  clergyman 
of  the  church  of  England,  who  long  resided  at  Rome,  in  character 
of  Protestant  chaplain  to  the  "  Pretender."  He  was  author  of  a 
Defence  of  Charles  I.  and  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1770.  * 

Within  the  limits  of  the  hamlet  of  Brandon,  on  tbe  hank  of 

th» 


the  Avon,  are  the  remains  of  m  ancient  castle.  The  precise  f#- 
riod  at  which  this  castellated  edifice  was  erected  cannot  be  ascer* 
taiaed,  bat  it  is  known  that  military  service  was  performed  here 
Id  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  at  which  time  the  building  waa  denomi- 
nated Brandon,  or  Brandone,  castle.  The  ruins  consist  of  a  few 
disjointed  pieces  of  massy  wall. 

The  Tillage  of  Brinklow  is  three  miles  from  Brandon,  on  lb* 
north  east  On  this  manor  formerly  stood  a  castle,  once  poa- 
aessed  by  the  family  of  Mowbray,  and  afterwards  by  that  of  De 
Stuteville.  Nicholas  De  Stuteville  obtained  from  King  Johja 
the  grant  of  a  weekly  market,  to  be  held  on  the  Monday.  A 
weekJy  market  on  the  Tuesday  was,  likewise,  granted  by  Henry 
III.  to  Stephen  de  Segrave.  Scarcely  any  vestige*  of  the  eastle 
sow  remain,  and  the  neighbourhood  isahieiy  remarkaUe  for  the 
traces  of  an  encampment  discernible  on  the  Roman  Fans-way, 
which  paaaed  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  village  street  The  pro?- 
toriam  waa  judiciously  constructed  to  command  an  extensive  view 
over  the  surrounding  country.  The  family  of  John  Rons,  the  an- 
tifoary,  whose  name  will  again  occur  at  Guy's  Cliff,  long  resided 
In  this  parish.  Ncwbold  Revel,  a  seat  of  the  Skipwith  family,  is 
distant  from  Brinklow  one  mile  and  a  half. 

Moxks-Kimy  is  situated  scarcely  one  mile  from  the  Foss-way, 
aear  its  entrance  to  this  county  on  the  north-east.  It  is  observed 
by  Dugdale  "  that  there  are  apparent'  tokens  of  the  Romans  hav- 
ing some  station  here;  far,  in  digging  the  ground  near  the 
*hurcb',  there  have  been  discovered  foundation*  of  old  walla,  ami 
Itoman  bricks ;  as,  also,  there  are  three  or  four  heaps  of  earth* 
4a  an  adjoining  pasture,  appearing  to  he  monuments  of  sepul- 
ture lor  some  military  persona  in  those  days."  FVom  these 
traces,  and  from  the  situation  of  the  tillage,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Romans  here  constructed  a  place  of  entertainment  for  troops 
on  their  march. 

The  name  is  written  Ckirchbtrye  in  Domesday,  and  the  pro- 
perty was  bestowed  at  the  Conquest  on  Geoffrey  de  Wire*, 
through  whose  liberality  the  monks  of  St  Nicholas  at  Angiera 

were 
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were  enabled  to  found  here  a  cell,  or  alien  priory,  of  their  erdec 
In  the  most  prosperous  of  monastic  days  the  alien  priories  en- 
joyed no  enviable  lot;  for  it  soon  became  a  custom  with  the  go* 
verning  power  to  seize  their  revenues,  for  military  uses,  in  the 
instance  of  a  national  war  with  their  parent  country.  Several 
such  interruptions  occurred  to  these  monks  of  St.  Nicholas;  and* 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Thomas  Mowbray,  then  Earl  of  Not* 
tingham,  having  obtained  permission  to  found  a  Carthusian 
nastery  in  Lincolnshire,  procured  the  king's  license  for  the  * 
and  convent  of  St  Nicholas  to  make  over  to  him  the  revenues  of 
this  cell,  in  aid  of  bis  foundation. 

Near  Monks-Kirby  is  Newnham  Padox,  the  seat  of  theEaiJ 
of  Denbigh.  This  place  is  supposed  to  acquire  the  second  and  die* 
tinetive  part  of  its  appellation  from  its  attached  park.  At  differ- 
ent periods  it  was  termed  Newnham  juxta  Monks-Kirby;  Neva* 
ham  Parva;  and  Cold  Newnham.  The  estate  was  purchased  by 
the  ancient  family  of  Fielding,  ancestors  of  the  present  Earl  of 
^Denbigh,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  mansion  is  substantial 
and  commodious,  with  an  ornamental  wing  projecting  on  either 
aide.  The  walls  of  various  apartments  are  enriched  by  good  (a- 
jaily  portraits,  many  of  which  are  by  Vandyck j  and  to  these  has 
keen  added  a  judicious  selection  from  those  works  of  the  oU  mas- 
ters that  embrace  subjects  more  generally  gratifying. 

The  dependant  grounds  gain  a  high  interest  from  their  coo- 
iiguity  to  the  two  Roman  roads,  the  Watling  street  and  the  Foes* 
way.  The  former  lies  to  the  north  and  east  of  their  boundary ; 
and,  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  Newnham,  is  High  Cross, 
the  presumed  Benonm  of  Antoninus.  Here  the  roads  intersect 
*ech  other,  and  on  this  spot  a  pillar  was  erected,  in  1712,  by 
Basil,  Earl  of  Denbigh,  and  some  neighbouring  gentlemen.  The 
^oss-way  runs  at  at  a  short  distance  from  the  park  limits  on  the 
Berth  west 

The  Tillage  of  Astlet,  which  consists  of  a  few  humble  cot- 
tages and  one  anient  residence  of  a  more  commanding  character, 
is  four  miles  to  the .  south-west  of  the  town  of  Nuneaton.  The 
as  held  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  by  Philip  de  Estley  of 
7  the 
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the  Earl  of  Warwick,  by  the  service  of  holding  that  earl's  stirrap 
when  he  got  up  or  alighted  from  horseback.  The  As t leys,  long 
flourished  on  this  manor,  where  they  had  a  castellated  mansion  ; 
and  from  this  stock  are  descended  the  two  families  of  the  same 
name  seated,  through  many  ages,  at  Hill  Morton  in  this  coauty, 
and  at  Pattishul,  in  Staffordshire,  Of  the  latter  branch  was  the 
chivalric  and  far-famed  Sir  John  de  Astlcy,  Knight  of  the  Gar- 
ter, whose  exploits  will  require  mention  in  an  ensuing  page;  and 
several  of  the  family  were  summoned  to  Parliament  as  barons. 
On  the  death  of  Sir  William  de  Astlcy  without  male  issue,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  this  estate  passed,  by  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  to  the  Greys  of  Ruthin,  who  appear  to  have  occasion- 
ally resided  here  through  many  descents.  Sir  Thomas  Grey  was 
created  Marquis  of  Dorset  by  King  Edward  IV. '  Henry,  Marquis 
of'Dorset,  who  was  raised  to  the  dukedom  of  Suffolk  by  right  of 
his  wife,  felt  a  martyr  to  ambition  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  After 
avoiding  the  consequences  likely  to  accrue  from  his  rash  endea- 
vour to  seat  his  daughter,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  on  the  throne,  he 
issued  proclamations  in  this  county  and  in  Leicestershire  tending 
"to  incense  the  people  against  the  intended  marriage  between 
Queen  Mary  and  Philip  of  Spain.  The  Earl  of  Huntingdon  was 
speedily  sent  with  a  sufficient  power  to  quell  his  designs ;  and 
the  duke,  forsaken  on  all  sides,  secreted  himself  for  some  time  hi 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  castle,  on  this  manor,  but  was  at  length 
taken  and  beheaded.  After  several  transmissions  the  manor  passed 
to  the  Newdigate  family,  and  is  now  the  property  of  F.  Parker 
Newdigate,  Esq. 

Astley  Castle  is  at  present  occupied  by  a  lady,  the  tenant  of 
Mr.  Newdigate.  The  building  is  surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  the 
remains  of  massy  watts  range  along  the  whole  inner  edge.  la 
some  parts  these  fragments  of  wall  are  lofty,  but  on  every  side 
they  are  crumbled,  by  time  and  accident,  into  forms  most  favour* 
able  to  picturesque  effect,  and  are  screened  by  overhanging  ever- 
green, rich  in  a  lovely  variety  of  hues.  Tlie  area  within  the 
walls  is  not  extensive,  and  the  larger  portions  of  the  mansion  are 
probably  not  older  than  the  time  of  Mary,  at  which  period,  on 

the 
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the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  it  appears  likely  that  the 
castellated  building  was  dismantled.  The  court  is  entered  by  a 
stone  bridge  with  embattled  parapets,  through  a  pointed  gateway 
richly  clad  with  ivy.  The  building  has  au  embattled  parapet  at 
the  top,  and  the  windows,  of  dissimilar  shapes,  are  divided  into 
numerous  lights  by  heavy  mullions  of  stone.  The  whole  is  ren- 
dered singularly  picturesque  by  a  profusion  of  ivy,  which  deaths 
it  in  a  most  grateful  and  poetical  mourning  drapery. 

The  apartments  are  of  fair  proportions,  but  are  marked  by  the, 
cold  and  gloomy  air  so  frequent  in  structure*  of  the  16th  century. 
In  a  window  of  the  hall,  and  in  pan  n  els  of  other  rooms,  are  ar- 
morial paintings  ;  and,  in  one  parlour,  is  preserved  a  portrait  of 
the  factious  and  turbulent  Duke  of  Suffolk.  This  piece  is  meanly 
executed,  but  is  curious  as  it  has  never  been  engraved,  and  we 
are  not  aware  that  another  portrait  of  this  nobleman  exists.  He 
is  represented  with  a  ruff  round  the  neck,  a  long  narrow  beard, 
and  a  high-crowned  hat.  The  countenance  is  somewhat  saturnine, 
and  indicates  habitual  reserve.  In  the  hall  are  shewn  a  heavy 
jalaicftable,  and  a  rude  and  cumbrous  chair,  which  are  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Duke.  Concerning  the  secretion  of  this 
Nobleman,  and  his  subsequent  capture,  the  following  story  is  told 
by  Dugdale,  and  a  tradition  to  the  same  import  is  yet  current  in 
the  neighbourhood  :— "  Finding  that  he  was  forsaken,  he  put 
himself  under  the  trust  of  one  Underwood,  as  'tis  said,  a  keeper 
of  his  park  here- at  Astley,  who  hid  him  for  some  few  days  in  a 
large  hollow  tree  there,  standing  about  two  bow  shoot  south' 
westwards  from  the  church  ;  but,  being  promised  a  reward,  he 
betrayed  him." 

The  Church  of  Astley  is  still  a  bnilding  of  some  interest 
though  deprived  of  more  than  half  its  extent,  and  otherwise 
much  humbled  in  pretensions.  By  Lord  Thomas  de  Astley,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  a  chantry  was  first  founded  in  this 
church  ;  and  afterwards  the  same  baron  procured  a  licence  from 
the  king  for  changing  the  chantry  priests  into  a  dean  and  secular 
canons.  Having  thus  rendered  the  building  collegiate,  he  pro- 
8  ceedei 
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ceeded  to  erect  a  new  church,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  spire 
so  lofty  that  it  acted  as  a  landmark  in  the  then  deep  woodlands  of 
this  district,  and  was  popularly  termed  flic  Lanthorn  of  Arden. 
Succeeding  lords  confirmed  and  enlarged'  his  bounty ;  and  the 
structure  made  progressive  advances  in  magnitude  and  decoration. 
Many  of  the  noble  persons  possessing  the  manor  chose  this 
church  as  their  place  of  burial,  and  several  chapels  were  added 
by  the  zeal  of  their  well-intended  piety.  The  work  of  demolition 
commenced  in  the'  reign  of  Mary,  and  was  guided  by  the  person 
to  whom  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  remarried.  Other  parts  of  the 
building  were  destroyed  about  the  year  1,607,  and  many  monu- 
ments were  then  removed  and  utterly  defaced  ;*  but  nearly  at  tlier 
same  time  the  present  chancel  was  raised  from  the  materials  of  a* 
chapel  which  stood  on  the  north  side.  The  ancient  choir  is  now 
the  body  of  the  church,  on  each  side  of  which  are  eight  stalls, 
with  painted  figures  of  saints,  and  scrolls  containing  sentences  of 
scripture  On  the  north  side  of  the  west  end  are  the  alabaster 
efigies,  on  an  altar  tomb,  of  a  warrior  and' a  lady.  At  the  feet' 
of  the  former  is  a  lion.  On  the  opposite  aide  is  an  altar- tomb, 
wtth  the  mutilated  figure  of  a  female  to  a  recumbent  posture;  but 
■either  of  these  monuments  has  any  inscription.  The  exterior  of 
the  building  is  still  handsome,  though  it  forms  so  inconsiderable 
a  portion  of  the  original  structure.  At  the  west  end  is  a  square 
tower,  chiefly  rebuilt  in  1608.,  and  the  chancel  is  marked  with 
the  same  date.  In  the  windows  are  some  fragments  of  paintetP 
glass. 

Arbuky  Hall,  the  seat  of  Francis  Parker  Newdigate,  Esqw 
is  about  two  miles  from  Astley.    This  mansion  was  raised  on  the1' 
mins  of  an  ancient  priory,  and  is  indebted  to  the  tasteful  exer- 
tions of  the  late  Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  Bart,  for  such  improvements 
as  render  it  a*  most  elegant  specimen  of  the  compendious  Gothic 

style, 

*  Burton,  in  hit  description  of  Leicestershire,  p.  51,  relates  tome  cariunr 
particulars  connected' with  the  exposure  of  the  remains  of  Thomas,  MsnpBrr* 
«i  Dstscti  onthiroccaaion.    See  also,  Antiq.  War.  Thomas's  edition,  p;  ItSv 
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style,  which  Horace  Walpoie,  Bui  of  Orford,  *o  greatly  assisted 
•a  rendering  fashionable.  The  house  is  gutted  in  the  Midst  of  a 
fine  aad  extensive  pork,  weM-wocded  and  adorned  with  artificial 
eftpaaoes  of  water.  The  approach  oft  Che  north  ia  through  a  ban 
ami  mageifioeat  avenue  of  trees,  Cholines  of  which,  rich  ia  va- 
rious foliage,  an  broken  ia  a  turner  judiciously  conducive  to  the* 
picturesque.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  entirely  cased  with 
atone,  aad  each  front  present*  a  separate  deeig*  of  architectural 
fteaaty,  though  all  are  eonsisteat  ia  general  character.  We  her* 
aee  the  fief  id  style  divested  of  the  exuberant  and  grotesque,  and 
find  that  extreme  lightness  and*  grandeur  may  be  comprehended 
in  tha  stale  design. 

Sir  Roger  commenced  his  task  of  alteration  on  a  large  square 
house,  where  the  reception  of  numbers  was  chiefly  studied,  with 
iatervesring  court-yard,  and  piles  of  chimney  projecting  front 
each  front.  The  chimneys  he  hid  by  massy  yet  ornamental  tur- 
rets ;  aad  deprived  the  court-yard  of  its  disproportionate  sice  by 
eWReuadiag  it  with  a  cloister.  The  whole  range  of  principal 
apartment*  is  finished  in  the  most  costly  style,  and  combines  a 
aetecHen  of  the  more  beautiful  parts  of  Gothic  architecture,  made 
With  exquisite  taste.  The  cieling  of  the  Dining  Room  is  en- 
rithed  with  pendant  ornaments,  and  supported  by  taper  pillars. 
I*  atches,  delicately  canopied,  are  placed  good  casts  from  the 
aatiejae  ;  and  in  a  recess  at  the  farther  end  is  inserted  the  top  of 
a  sarcophagus,  brought  by  Sir  Roger  Newdigate  from  Rome,  on 
wfcich  is  eealpftored  the  marriage  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  The 
Skmwing  Room  h  of  moderate  but  pleasing  proportions,  and  is 
nted  in  a  style  peculiarly  chaste.  Every  use  m  hero 
t  of  the  wild  and  prolific  genius  of  Gothic  designers,  with' 
corrections  as  occur  to  the  critical'taste  that  percehres  their 
i  by  comparison.  Inserted  in  the  pannels  of  this  room,  are 
fire  wtasle  length  family  portraits ;  and  different  armorial  bear- 
ings are  introduced,  on  small  shields,  in  the  tracery  work  of  the 
netting*  The  fine  bay  window  of  the  Saloon  looks  into  the  gar- 
eleae,  which  aie  extensive  and  disposeeVwith  much  elegance.  Tho 

deling' 
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cieling  of  this  apartment  is  elaborately  worked  in  imitation  of 
that  of  King  Heiiry^  the  Vll/s  chapel*     In  a  room  adjoining  the, 
saloon,  is  the  well-known  picture  of  which  an  engraving  is  given, 
in  the  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire.    This  very  curious  painting 
commemorates  the   achievements  of  Sir  Johu  de  Astley,  con- 
cerning whom  Dugdale  thus  writes :  "  Of  the  Patshull  branch 
of  the  Astley  family  was  John  de  Astley,  who,  on  the  29th  of, 
August,  1438,  maintaining  a  duel  on.Horsback,  within  the  street 
called  St  Antoine,  in   Paris,  agaiust  one  Peter  de  Masse,  a, 
Frenchman,  in  the  presence  of  Charles  VII-  king  of  France, 
fierc't  the  said  Peter  through  the  Head,  and  had  (as  by  the  ar-. 
tides  betwixt  them  was  conditioned)  the  helmet  of  the  said  Pe-. 
ter,  being  so  vanquish't,  to  present  unto  his  lady.    And,  on  the 
90th  of  Jan.  SO  of  Henry  VI.  undertook  another  tight,  in  Smyth-, 
field,  within  the  city  of  London,  in  the  presence  of  the  same  K» 
Henry  VI.  with  Sir  Philip  Boyle,  an  Arragonian  knight,  who* 
having  been  in  France,  by  the  K.  his  Master's  command,  to  look 
out  some  such  hardy  person  against  whom  he  might  try  his  skill 
in  feats  of  armes,  and  missing  there  of  his  desires,  repaired  hither. 
After  which  combate  ended  (being  gallantly  performed  on  foot 
with  battail  axes,  speares,  swords,  and  daggers)  he  was  knighted 
by  the  King,  and  had  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  marks  given, 
him  during  his  life.     Nay,  so  famous  did  he  grow  for  his  valour, 
that  he  was  elected  Knight  of  the  Garter."*     In  two  eentral 
compartments  of  the  painting  are  representations  of  the  combats 
in  Paris  and  London ;  and  in  smaller  divisions  on  each  side  are 
eight  separate  pieces,  descriptive  of  interesting  passages  con* 
nected  with  those  exploits.    This  ancient  picture  was  presented 
in  1773,  to  the  late  Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  by  Sir  John  Astley,. 
Bart  as  an  heir  loom  to  Astley  Castle,  and  was  removed  from 
that  decaying  residence  to  the  spot  it  at  present  occupies,  solely 
with  a  view  to  its  preservation.    When  thus  presented  it  was  in  * 
state  of  absolute  ruin  through  age,  but  has  lately  been  restored* 
with  great  care  and  attention  to  the  original  design.     It  most 

certainljr 
*  Dogdsle's  Warwickshire,  p.  110. 
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certainly  |>e  ever  considered  of  high  value,  as  a  portraiture  of 
the  costume  and  manners  of  the  chivalric  age  in  which  Sir  John 
de  Astley  flourished. 

Iu  the  truly  splendid  alterations  of  Arbury,  Sir  Roger  Newdi- 
gate  was  himself  sole  architect,  and  employed  only  country 
workmen  in  the  execution  of  his  designs.  A  work  so  conducted 
would  necessarily  make  slow  progress ;  owing  to  which  circum- 
stance the  chapel  remains  untouched  by  the  tasteful  hand  of  the 
improver.  The  apartment  dedicated  to  religious  purposes  by  the 
original  builders  of  the  mansion  is  of  fair  proportion?,  and  is 
embellished  with  some  carving  by  Gibbon.  In  (lie  picture  gal- 
lery, and  in  several  other  parts  of  the  mansion,  are  mauy  good 
casts  from  the  antique. 

The  late  Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  Part,  was  a  distinguished  or- 
nament of  the  county  in  which  fiis  best  year?  were  passed.  His 
education  was  completed  at  University  College,  Oxford  ;  and  he 
retained  through  life  a  warja  attachment  to  the  scene  of  his 
youthful  studies,  and  wa#  a  constant  friejid  to  the  learned  institu- 
tion on  which  he  reflected  so  much  honour.  He  once  made  the 
tour  of  Italy,  because  it  was  then  esteemed  essential  for  every 
nimn  of  fortune  to  make  such  a  tour -before  be  sat  down  to-  enjoy 
the  paternal  estate;  and  he  again  visited  that  interesting  cpuntry, 
from  a  geuuine  love  of  the  arts,  and  a  veneration  for  the  classic 
ec^nee  that  Jiad  raided  in  his  mind  the  noblest  species  of  emula- 
tion. When  he  qtqdiep!  his  own  gratification  he  sought  retire- 
ment, but,  conscious  that  affluence  afforded  no  solid  pretext  for 
the  preference  of  individual  feeding  to  public  duty,  he  mixed 
largely  in  the  business  of  society.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  War- 
wickshire militia,  when  first  that  regiment  was  established ;  and 
was,  through  many  sessions,  a  representative  in  Parliament  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.*     His  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a 

Vol.  XV.  F  magistrate 

-*  Hit  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  was  coni  pi- 
cimmm,  end  will  long  be  remembered  with  veueration.  One  act  of  liberality 
is  to  directly  connected  with  his  love  «f  the  arts,  that  it  requires  especial 
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myAa\^\*  waa  Avprnplnrv  and  j^t  beneficial .  tp_  jbiueighbouf- 
hood.  The  improvement  of  clnW  navigation,  and  eWy  ottl»er 
work  cornier  led  with  Ihe  interest  of  the  comity  of  Warwftfc^inet 
with  judicious  patronage  from  his  hand.  In  manners  Sir  Roger 
Newdrgate  was  the  true  English  country  gentleman  of  the  an- 
cient school ;  simple,  benevolent,  and  urbane.  He  died,  at  Ar- 
bury,  beloved  by  bis  equals  and  respected  by  every  dependant, 
in  1806,  at  the  age  of  88 ;  and  was  interred  at  Harefield  in 
Middlesex. 

At  a  short  remove  from  the  park  pales  of  Arbury  is  a  farm 
called  Temple  Home*  The  building  was  surrounded  by  a  moat, 
and  in  the  front  are  the  remains  of  a  lofty  pointed  window.  At- 
tached to  the  Newdtgate  estate  is  a  non-descript  extent  of  manor, 
termed  the  manor  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  for  which  the  pre- 
sent proprietor  regularly  deputes  a  keeper. 

Aixfsuy  Pumv,  lately  the  residence  of  Lord  Clonmell,  and 
at  present  thai  of  the  Rev.  J.  Neale,  is  two  miles  on  the  north* 
west  of  Coventry.  This  manor  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday* 
us  at  the  time  of  th  1 1  survey  it  was  considered  a  member  of  the 
city  of  Coventry.  A!  an  early  period  it  was  vested  in  the  family 
of  Hastings,  who  had  here  a  spacious  residence,  traditionally 
termed  a  Ca&tfe,     fi  There  still  remains,"  writes  Dr.  Thomas, 

<  *'  a  peer  of  an  ancient  castle,  which  seems  to  have  been  double 
moated  about ;  in  the  innermost  moat  was  found  a  well,  steined 

i  about  with  stone  five  foot  deep,  which,  being  cleansed,  proves  an 
admirable  spring,  and  serves  the  house  and  offices.  By  the  side 
of  the  well  there  was  a  stone  trough,  with  five  several  holes  with 

bits 

\ 

i  mention.    lu  1806,  the  Vice  Chancellor  received  from  Sir  Roger  the  sum  of 

if  twenty  guineas,  with  a  request  that  it  might  be  given  as  a  premium  to  an  un» 

'  ilergradr.ate,  who  had  not  exceeded  four  years  from  the  time  of  his  matricu- 

lation, for  the  best  composition  in  English  verte9  out  extending  beyond  fifty 
lines,  to  be  recited  in  the  theatre,  after  the  other  prize  compositions,  at  the 
'  next  commemoration.      The  subject  prescribed  was  A  Recommendation  of 

the  Study  of  the  Ancient  Remains  of  Grecian  and  Roman  Architecture* 
Sculpture,  and  Painting. 
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iils  of  leaden  pipes  in  them,  which  formerly  conveyed  the  water 
five  several  ways."  This  well  is  yet  open,  and  the  masonry 
which  surrounds  it  constitutes  the  sole  remain  of  the  ancient 
edifice.  The  modern  mansion  is  a  respectable  instance  of  the 
order  .of  buildings  in  which  internal  accommodation  is  studied  in 
preference  to  arrangement  of  outward  features.  The  chief  front 
has  a  central  compartment,  slightly  projecting,  with  a  pediment 
and  vacant  tyrapannm  in  the  upper  series.  The  church  df  Alles* 
ley,  a  pleasing  Gothic  building,  with  a  16 w  square  tower  from 
which  springs  a  modest  spire,  was  originally  a  chapel  belonging 
to  the  priory  of  Coventry. 

C alu don  was,  likewise,  originally  a  member  of  Coventry,  and 
was  afterwards  possessed  by  the  Earls  of  Chester.  By  Ralph, 
the  last  Earl,  it  was  given  to  Stephen  de  Segrave  and  his  heirs, 
to  bold  by  the  service  of  "  a  sore-sparhauk"  yearly.  The  estate 
continued  with  the  Segraves  till  the  extinction  of  the  male  line 
of  that  family,  and  afterwards  passed,  by  marriage,  to  the  Mow- 
brays.  John  de  Segrave,  in  the  33d  of  Edward  I.  obtained  leave 
to  fortify  his  bouse  here  with  a  moat,  and  to  surround  it  with 
'embattled  walls.  It  was  iu  this  castellated  mansion  that  Thomas 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  lodged  previous  to  the  intended  com- 
bat between  himself  and  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  From  this  spot  he  commenced  his  advance  to  the 
plate  of  military  trial,  "  on  a  horse  barded  with  crimson  velvet, 
embroydered  with  lions  of  silver  and  Mulbery  trees  [his  Rebus, 
alluding  to  tbe  name  of  Mowbray !)"  Few  relics  are  now  to  be 
seen  of  the  embattled  residence  connected  iti  so  interest iug  a  way 
with  the  legends  of  a  chivalric  era.  The  property  is  vested  in 
the  Lords  Clifford ;  and,  about  forty  years  back,  tbe  father  of 
the  present  Lord  acceded  to  the  wish  of  a  farmer  his  tenant, 
and  built  for  the  agriculturist  a  convenient  house  from  the  vene- 
rable remains.  One  fragment  of  a  massy  wall,  and  some  traces 
•f  the  moat,  yet  exist  for  the  gratification  of  the  curious.  On 
the  ianer  part  of  tins  fragment  are  the  remains  of  two  pointed 
windows,  now  stopped  up. 

F  8  Bw«¥ 
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Rugby  Division 

contains  the  followiug  Parishes,  Townships,  and  Hamlet :— Bi/- 
Iok  ;  Bourton  upon  Dunsmoor,  with  the  ty  thing  of  Dray  cot ; 
Brownsover;  Churchover;  Clifton;  Cosford  (Hamlet);  Dun- 
church,  with  Toft;  Frankton;  Hill-Morton ;  Law/ord,  Church; 
Lawford  Little  (Township)  ;  Law/ord,  long  (Township) ;  New* 
bold  upon  Avon  ;  Newnham  Regis;  Newton  and  Biggin  (Town- 
ship) ;  Rugby  ;  Ryton  upon  Dunsmoor;  Stretton  upon  Duns- 
moor  ;  Thurlaston  ;  Willoughby  ;  Wolston,  with  Marston. 

The  town  of  Rugby  is  situate  near  the  eastern  border  of  the 
county,  and  is  distant  about  thirteen  miles  from  Coventry,  and 
sixteen  from  Warwick.  The  name  of  this  town  is  written  Roche- 
berie  in  Domesday,  and  the  place  was  so  called,  according  t* 
Dugdale,  from  Roche  a  rock  or  quarry  of  stone,  and  Berie,  a 
court,  or  habitation  of  note.  This  derivation  appears  simple  and 
explicit,  and  agrees  tolerably  well  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
town  ;  for  there  is  a  quarry  of  stone  in  the  close  neighbourhood, 
and  the  elevated  spot  on  which  the  town  stands  has,  probably,  a* 
simitar  stratum  at  no  great  depth.  But,  in  the  Dictionnaire 
Celtique,  the  appellation  is  said  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  derived 
from  Rue,  a  river,  anil  Bye,  a  town.  This  explanation  will  also 
fairly  suit  the  local  circumstances  of  Rugby,  for  the  river  Avon 
waters  meads  at  no  great  distance  from  its  streets.  Very  shortly 
after  the  compilation  of  Domesday,  the  name  was  written  Rolce- 
by,  and  that  mode  of  orthography  prevailed  through  several  cen- 
turies. 

This  town  is  seated  on  a  healthful  and  pleasant  eminence,  and 
consists  of  various  clean  and  cheerful,  but  ill-paved,  streets.  At 
the  time  of  the  Conqueror's  survey,  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  of  little  note,  and  it  made  few  advances  towards  affluence 
and  celebrity,  till  a  period  not  far  remote  from  the  present.  A 
castle  was  constructed  here,  as  is  supposed  in  the  reign  of  Ste- 
phen ;  but  if  conjecture  be  right  in  bestowing  the  date  of  the 

structure 
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structure  on  that  feign,  it  waft  erected  only  for  a  military  purpose 
•f  a  temporary  description ;  and  it  seems  evident  that  the  pile 
was  soon  levelled  with  the  ground,  as  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
any  page  ef  historical  record.  In  the  time  of  Henry  III.  Sir 
Henry  Rofcebye  obtained  from  the  crown  a  charter  for  a  weekly 
market,  and  for  a  yearly  fair  to  last  three  days.  Bui,  although 
these  grants  were  highly  Javoarable  to  industry  and  speculation, 
the  inhabitants  feiled  to  make  any  great  progress  in  commercial 
importance.  Few  inland  towns,  not  favoured  with  the  neigh- 
borhood of  religions  institutions,  attained  much  note  or  wealth 
in  the  early  stages  of  history.  Rugby  never  witnessed  the  foun- 
dation of  a  monastic  pile  ;  but,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  was  honoured  with  a  benefaction  still  more  propitious. 
At  this  period  a  School  was  founded,  which  has  been  attended 
with  circumstances  singularly  felicitous,  and  now  ranks  among 
the  first  classical  seminaries  in  the  country. 

Rugby  fiehool  was  foanded  in  the  ninth  year  of  Queen  Eliza- 
fceth,  by  Lawrence  Sheriff,  Grocer,  of  London,  chieiy  as  a  free 
Grammar  School  for  the  children  of  the  parishes  of  Rugby  and 
Bfownsover,  "  and  next  for  such  as  were  of  other  places  thereto 
adjoining."*  For  the  accommodation  of  the  master,  who  was, 
M  if  it  conveniently  might  be,  to  he  ever  a  Master  of  Arts/'  he 
hSfuuathcd  a  messuage,  or  mansion  at  Rugby,  in  which  it  is  pro-  - 
table  be  had  himself  resided  through  the  few  last  years  of  his 
Itte,  and  he  dwected  that  there  should  be  built,  near' this  roes- 

F3  auage, 

Win  the  act  obtained  in  1777,  to  enable  the  Feoffee*  and  Trustees  of  the 
Begby  Charity  Estate  to  grant  fresh  leases,  Arc.  the  bounds  of  limitation,  in 
Jegard  to  boys  admissible  on  the  foundation,  are  thus  noticed  j  "  The  Boys 
of  Hogby,  Brownsorer,  or  any  other  towns,  villages,  or  hamlet*  lying  within 
4*t  (Manured  miles  of  Rugby,  01  such  other  distance  as  the  major  part  of -the 
tsaitses  present  at  any  public  meeting  shall  ascertain,  regard  being  bad  to 
theanttual  revenues  of  the  said  trust  estate  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  in- 
fracted by  the  said  Masters  and  ushers  respectively  in  grammar,  aud  such 
other  branches  of  learning  as  are  herein  before  mentioned,  without  taking 
from  the  said  boys,  or  their  parent*,  friends,  or  relations,  any  fee  or  reward 
fialht  same,  directly  or  indirectly." 
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suage,  a  fair  and  convenient  School  House.  To  defray  the  ext 
peases  of  this  foundation,  and  of  a  contiguous  alms  bouse,  be 
bequeathed  the  revenue  arming  from  the  rectory  of  Brownsover, 
and  a  third  portion  of  twenty-four  acres  of  land,  situate  in  Lamb's 
Conduit  Field*,  "  near  London/*  and  termed  the  Conduit  Close. 
These  eight  acres  of  land  were  of  trivial  value  at  the  period ; 
and  in  1658,  they  produced  so  little,  that  the  commissioner*  ap* 
pointed  in  that  year  for  charitable  uses,  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
England^  were  enabled,  on  duly  considering  the  annual  income  sf 
this  charity,  to  make  only  the  following  decree :  "  That  the 
Trustees  should,  out  of  the  rents  of  the  said  trust-estate,  pay 
quarterly  to  the  Schoolmaster  his  salary  of  three  pounds,  and 
to  every  of  the  Almsmen  his  allowance  of  seven  shillings  and 
seven  pence,  according  to  the  founders  intent ;  and,  out  of  the 
remainder  of  the  said  rents,  should  defray  the  necessary  charges 
of  repairing  the  school,  the  schoolmaster'*  house,  and  the  alms- 
men's lodgings  ;  and  the  overplus,  after  the  chacges  sf  meeting 
were  deducted,  which  were  not  to  exceed  twenty  shillings  per 
annum,  should  be  distributed  between  the  Schoolmaster  and  the 
almsmen,  according  to  the  proportions  of  three  pounds  to  the 
Schoolmaster,  and  seven  shillings  and  seven  pence,  a  quarter,  to 
every  almsman."  In  1686,  the  Lambs^conduit  property  was 
leased  to  Dr.  Berbon  of  London,  for  fifty  years,  at  the  annual 
rent  of  fifty  pounds.  At  the  instance  probably  of  this  lessee,  a 
decree  of  Chancery  was  procured,  making  a  partition  of  the  land, 
and  allotting  to  the  charity  its  specific  proportion.  The  expand- 
ing precincts  of  the  metropolis  now  drew  towards  the  hitherto 
neglected  and  obscure  field,  and  the  leaseholder  began  to  appre- 
hend the  possibility  of  the  golden  harvest,  that  in  fact  ensued, 
though  he  did  not  live  to  share  materially  in  its  advantages.  In 
1702  (thirty-four  years  before  the  expiration  of  Barbon's  term) 
the  trustees  granted  a  fresh  lease  to  William  Milman,  Esq.  after- 
wards Sir  William  Milman,  of  forty-three  years ;  such  new  grant 
to  commence  at  the  termination  of  the  former  lease.  At  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  few  persons  viewed  speculations  in. 

building 
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building  as  a  probable  mode  of  acquiring  wealth,  and  Sir  William 
Mitotan  obtained  his  enlarged  term  of  possession  for  the  y early 
consideration  of  sixty  pounds.  Thus,  until  the  year  1780  the 
annual  produce  of  the  estate  belonging  to  the  Rugby  charity  was 
only  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds,  seventeen  shillings,  and 
sixpence.  But,  shortly  after  the  grant  of  an  extended  term  to 
Sir  William  Milman,  extensive  streets  of  .commodious  family 
nooses  were  erected,  and  it  was  computed  that  a  ground  rent  of 
at  least  one  thousand,  six  hundred  pounds  would  accrue  to  tho 
charity  on  the  expiration  of  his  lease.  A  much  greater  income 
has,  in  fact,  arisen ;  and,  when  the  leases  then  granted  shall  ter- 
minate, it  is  expected  that  the  reveuues  will  amount  to  several 
thousand  pounds  per  aspi. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  the  flourishing  finances  of  this 
noble  institution  are  conducted  in  a  way  calculated  to  spread 
wide  the  beneficent  intentions  of  the  founder,  and  to  aid  the  en- 
larged scheme  of  education  consequent  on  the  improved  manners 
of  later  eras.  The  trustees  are  twelve  in  number,  and  the  chief 
Nobility  *nd  Gentry  of  the  county  discharge  the  office  with  ho* 
notable  seal  and  activity.*  By  these  distinguished  persons  re* 
gnlar  meetings  are  held  ;  and  before  them  (in  the  mouth  of  An* 
gnat)  an  annual  examination  takes  place*  Fourteen  exhibitions 
have  been  instituted,  and  the  exhibitioners  are  allowed  the  sum 
<lf  forty  pounds  per  am.  to  assist  in  their  support,  for  the  term 
of  seven  years,  at  any  college  or  hall  they  may  select  for  resi- 
dence, in  either  University.  These  are  termed  "  the  exhibition- 
ers of  Lawrence  Sheriff;"  and  the  vacancies  are  filled  op  at  the 
annual  examination,  a  scholastic  process  conducted  with  exem- 
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9  The  present  trustees  are  : 

The  Earl  of  Craven.  Abraham  Grimes,  Esq. 

Lord  Viscount  Wentworth.  Wrioihesley  Dig  by,  Esq. 

Sir  Charles  Mordaunt,  Bart.  M.  P.  William  Holbecb,  Esq. 

Sir  Grey  Skip  with,  Bart.  Gore  Townsend,  Esq. 

Sir  Tbcophilo*  BidMph,  Bart.  John  Wightwicfc  Knightley,  Esq. 

Dogdaie  Stratford  Dagdale,  Esq.  If.  P.  Rev.  Dr.  Berkley. 
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plary  strictness,  and  which  is  Attended  by  a  member  of  each  6t 
the  two  Universities,  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Vice 
Chancellor.  The  scholars  are,  at  present,  three  hundred  and 
thirty  in  number,  of  whom  about  fifty  are  on  the  foundation. 

The  ancient  buildings  of  this  great  seminary  were  such  as  might 
fairly  suit  its  limited  condition,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 
They  chiefly  consisted  of  a  humble  teneiheut,  used1>y  the  head 
If  aster  for  a  residence ;  a  principal  school  room  of  moderate  size ; 
and  Mo  or  three  additional  school  rooms,  constructed  at  differ- 
ent times,  as  the  finances  would  allow.  The  trustees  had  long 
meditated  the  erection  of  an  entire  new  edifice ;  and,  on  a  meet- 
ing which  took  place  at  London  in  May  1808,  it  was  found  that 
the  funds  would  permit  the  execution  of  their  purpose.  Mr. 
Henry  Hake  will  was  appointed  architect,  and  by  that  gentleman 
designs  were  submitted  to  the  annual  meeting  at  Rugby,  in  the 
ensuing  August,  which  were  approved,  and  promptly  acted  on. 

The  new  structure  is  erected  nearly  on  the  same  spot  as  the 
former  humble  building,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town 
of  Rugby  ;  for  which  choice  of  site  there  appear  to  havte  been 
sufficient  reasons.  It  allowed  of  a  front  towards  the  principal 
street  in  the  town,  and  was  at  such  a  distance  from  it  as  to  per- 
mit the  intervention  of  a  quadrangle.  The  edifice  is  composed 
of  white  brick,  aud  the  angles,  cornices,  and  dressings  to  the 
windows  and  openings,  are  of  Attleborough  stone.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  that  which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  period  at  which  the  school  was  founded  ;— a  grateful 
and  elegant  compliment  to  the  memory  of  the  founder !  Inde- 
pendant  of  the  tacit  respect  Hum  paid  to  the  beneficent  person 
With  whom  the  seminary  originated,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Hakewill  selected  the  character  of  building  best  adapted 
to  scholastic  purposes  ;  and  his  design  eminently  unites  the  use- 
ful with  the  picturesque.  The  rooms  dedicated  to  different  ob- 
jects of  tuition  are  judiciously  separated  ;  a  desideratum  in  ar- 
rangement that  occasions  much  inconvenience  in  many  great  pub- 
lic schools.    In  domestic  accommodation  tile  scholars  are,  divided 
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with  collegiate  regularity;  and  tb«  varieties  of  avenue  allowed 
by  the  wild,  yet  agreeable,  style  of  builders  in  the  16th  century, 
Is  an  advantage  that  could  Scarcely  be  obtained  in  a  structure 
taised  according  to  Grecian  rules.  The  building  is  massy ; 
august ;  and  interesting  from  a  graceful  disposition  of  parts,  ra- 
ther than  from  plenitude  of  decoration.  The  principal  front  is 
that  towaids  the  sooth,  which  extends  two  hundred  and  twenty 
feet. 

The  schools  are  entered  by  a  gateway  opposite  the  street, 
which  leads  to  the  principal  court,  a  fine  area  ninety  feet  long  by 
teventy-five  feet  wide,  with  a  plain  cloister  on  the  east,  south, 
and  west  sides.  The  buildings  on  the  south  of  the  court  com- 
prise the  Dining  Hall,  belonging  to  the  boys  in  the  head  Master's 
house,  and  three  schools  for  different  classes  ;  those  on  the  west 
are  occupied  by  the  great  school ;  and  on  the  north  are  the 
French  and  writing  schools.  The  east  side  adjoins  the  offices 
belonging  to  the  head  Masters  house ;  aud,  by  the  cloisters  on 
that  side,  the  scholars  have  access  to  ttie  matron,  &c.  without  in- 
terfering with  the  'domestics  of  the  Raster's  establishment.  The 
head  Master's  house  fe  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  range  of 
building*  forming  the  south  front,  and  adjoins  the  schools, 
though  in  some  measure  separated  from  them  by  the  studies  be- 
longing to  pnptls  accommodated  hi  his  house.  These  are  small 
rooms  in  a.  compartment  of  building  three  stories  high,  and.  each 
student  has  one  room  for  his  own  use.  About  sixty  boys  are  thus 
accommodated ;  the  remainder  lodge  in  the  houses  of  the  other 
Masters,  and  in  different  boarding  houses  in  the  town. 

The  bead  Master's  house  is  suited  to  the  present  high  charac- 
ter of  the  institution.  The  apartments  are  sufficiently  spacious, 
and  from  the  bed-toom  floor  there  is  a  communication  with  a  gal- 
lery extending tb  the  length  of  thte  dormitories,  which  range  over 
the  schools,  and  consist  of  lofty  and  well- ventilated  rooms. 

The  whole  of  tht  buildings  comprehended  in  the  first  intention 
of  tire  trustees  are  now  completed ;  hut  the  scliool  has  so  much 
tncreawed  in  numbers  ntfd  reputation,  that  the  trustees  liave  de- 
termined 
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termined  to  give  it  the  accomodation  of  a  private  chapel,  and  an 
application  is  at  present  before  Parliament  to  enable  tfcem  to  employ 
part  of  the  funds  in  the  execution  of  that  design.  A  structure 
of  this  kind  is  a  highly  judicious  appendage  to  the  noble  buildings 
of  the  schools,  as  the  parish  church  qf  Rugby  fo  not  capable  of  ac, 
coramodating  one  half  of  the  pupils. 

The  almshouses  constructed  according  to  the  dkectious  of 
Sheriff  were 'for  four  poor  men,  two  of  whom  had  been  inhabitants 
of  Rugby ,  and  two  of  Brownsover.  The  number  of  almsmen  has 
been  carefully  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  increased  amount 
of  the  revenues.  Each  almsman  ia  provided  yearly  with  a  gown 
of  the  value  of  thirty  shillings,  and  a  load  of  coals,  not  less  than 
forty  hundred  weight,  and  not  exceeding  forty-four  hundred 
weight.  The  weekly  allowance  to  each  experiences  an  increase 
at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  with  an  utter  limitation  pre-? 
scribed  by  act  of  Parliament* 

Laurence  Sheriff,  the  benevolent  founder  of  these  institutions, 
moved  in  so  humble  a  sphere  that  few  cireqmstancect  can  now  be 
collected  relating  to  his  biography,.  He  was  born  at  Brownsover, 
a,  small  village  near  Bugby,  and  removed  to  London,  where  he 
kept  a  grocer's  shop  in  the  vicinity  of  Newgate  market.  Dr. 
Thomas  styles  him  a  haberdasher ;  a  term  which  appears  to  sig- 
nify a  general  dealer  in  small  wares;  and  the  word  grocer,  as 
used  in  the  sixteenth  eentury,  probably  implies  no  more,  fle 
was,  likewise,  a  servant  to  Elizabeth,  before  that  princess  obtain- 
ed  sovereign  power.  That  he  was  prudent,  and  moderately  suc- 
cessful, we  have  sufficient  evidence ;  and  it  is  likely  that,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  he  retired  to  Rugby,  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
native  place,  and  resided  in  the  "  mansion"  which  he  afterwards 
bequeathed  as  a  residence  for  the  master  of  his  grammar  school. 
Any  particular  connected  with  the  founder  of  so  eminent  an  esta- 
blishment must  needs  be  a  desirable  addition  to  the  page  that 
narrates  the  progress  of  the  institution.  In  Fox's  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs occurs  the  following  mention  of  Sheriff;  aud  though  the 
passage  is  long,  we  venture  on  the  insertion  of  it,  as  it  appears; 
1  m 
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is  itself,  (ar  from  devoid  of  interest:—"  goon  after  the  air  of 
Wiat,  it  fortuned  Unit  one  Robert  Farrer,  dwelling  near  anta 
Uewgnte  market,  went,  in  a  certain  morning,  to  the  Rose  Tavern 
(from  whence  he  waa  seldom  absent)  and  falling  to  his  common 
drink,  as  be  was  ever  accustomed ;  and  having  in  his  company  three 
other  companions  like  to  himself,  it  chanced,  the  same  time,  that 
one  Lawrence  Skerffi,  grocer,  dwelling  also  not  far  from  thence, 
to  come  into  the  said  tavern,  and  finding  there  the  said  Farrer  (to 
yhom  of  long  time  he  had  borne  good  will)  sate  down  in  the  seat 
to  danlt  with  him;  and  Farrer,  having  in  his  full  caps,  and  not 
having  consideration  who  were  present,  began  to  talk  at  large ; 
and,  namely,  against  the  Lady  Elisabeth,  and  said  thai  Jill  hath 
bin  one  of  the  chief  doers  of  this  rebellion  of  Wiatt;  and,  be- 
fore all  be  done,  she,  and  all  the  heretieks  her  partakers,  shall 
y/ell  understand  of  it  Some  of  there  hope  that  she  will  have 
the  crown,  bat  she,  and  they  (I  trust)  that  so  hope,  shall  hop 
headless,  or  be  fried  with  faggots,  before  she  come  to  it  The 
aforesaid  Lawrence  Sheriff,  grocer,  being  then  servant  unto  the 
Lady  Elizabeth,  and  sworn  onto  her  grace,  could  no  longer  for* 
bear  his  old  acquaintance  and  neighbour,  Farrer,  in  speaking  so, 
unreverantly  of  few  mistress,  but  said  unto  him,  "  Farrer  i  1  have 
(oved  }hee  as  a  neighbour,  and  have  had  a  good  opinion  of  thee ; 
but  hearing  Qf  thee  that  I  now  bear,  I  defie  thee,  and  tell  thee  I 
am  her  graces's  sworn  servant,  and  she  is  a  princess,  and  the 
{laughter  of  a  noble  king,  and  it  evil  beoometb  thee  to  call  her  a 
Jill ;  and  for  thy  so,  saying  I  say  thou  art  a  knave,  and  I  wilt 
complain  upon  thee/4  *  Do  thy  worst,  said  Farrer ',  for  that  I  said 
I  will  say  again :  and  so  Sheriff  came  from  his  company. 

"  Shortly  after,  the  said  Sheriff,  taking  an  honest  neighbour 
with  him,  went  before  the  Commissioners  to  complain ;  the 
which  Commissioners  sate  then  at  Bonner's,  the  Bishop  of 
London's  boose,  beside  St.  Paul's,  and  there  were  present  Bon- 
ner, then  being  the  chief  Commissioner,  the  ford  Mordaunt,  Sir 
John  Baker;  Dr.  Derbyshire,  Chancellor  to  the  Bishop;  Du 
Story,  Dr.  Harpsfield,  and  others. 

"The 
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"  The  aforesaid  Sheriff,  coming  before  them,  declared  the 
manner  of  the  said  Robert  Farm's  talk  against  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth. Bonner  answered, "  Peradventure  you  took  aha  worse  than 
he  meant/' 

"  Yea,  my  Lord  !M  said  Dr.  Story,  u  if  you  knew  the  nan  as 
I  do,  you  would  say  there  is  not  a  better  Catholic,  hot  an 
bonester  man,  in  the  city  of  London/' 

"  Well/'  said  Sheriff,  "  my  Lord !  she  is  my  gracious  lady 
and  mistress,  and  it  is  not  to  be  suffered  that  snob  a  varlet  as 
he  is  should  call  so  honourable  a  princess  by  the  name  of  a  Jill ; 
and  I  saw  yesterday,  in  the  court,  that  my  Lord  Cardinal  Pool, 
meeting  her  in  the  chamber  of  presence,  kneeled  down  on  bis 
knees  and  kissed  her  hand ;  and  I  saw,  also,  that  King  Philip, 
meeting  her,  made  her  much  obeysance,  and  that  bis  knee 
touched  the  ground  ;  and  then,  me  thinketh,  it  were  too  mueh 
to  suffer  such  a  varlet  as  this  is  to  call  her  a  JtH,  and  to  wish 
them  to  bop  headless  that  shall  Wish  her  Grace  to  enjoy  the 
possession  of  the  crown,  when  God  shall  send  it  unto  her,  as 
in  the  right  of  her  inheritance."  "  Yea,  stay  theife !"  quoth 
Bonner ;  "  when  God  sendeth  it  unto  her,  let  her  enjoy  it.  But, 
truly  (said  he)  the  man  that  spake  the  words  that  yon  have 
reported,  meant  nothing  against  the  Lsdy  Elizabeth,  your  mis- 
tress ;  and  no  more  do  we ;  hut  he,  like  an  honest  and  zealous 
man,  feared  the  alteration  of  religion,  which  every  good  man 
ought  to  fear:  and,  therefore,  (said  Bonner,)  good  man,  go 
your  ways  home,  and  report  well  of  us  towards  your  mistress, 
and  we  will  send  for  Farrer,  and  rebuke  him  for  his  rash  and 
■indiscrete  words,  and  we  trust  that  he  will  not  do  the  like  again  t 
and  ttuis  Sheriff  came  away,  and  Farrer  had  a  flap  with  a  fox 
lail." 

Besides  this  great  scholastic  foundation,  there  is  a  school  in 
Rugby  built  and  endowed  by  Richard  Eiborow,  Gent,  of  Rugby, 
in  the  year  1707,  for  the  instruction  of  thirty  boys.  Attached 
to  the  school  are  almshouses  founded  by  the  same  person,  for  six 
widows. 

Tha 
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The  Church  possesses  no  great  architectural  interest ;  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  this  edifice  is  much  too  small  for  the  pre- 
•est  population  of  the  town.  An  enlargement,  however,  is  pro- 
jected. At  the  west  is  a  square  tower,  without  buttresses,  and 
quite  devoid  of  ornament  The  stone  of  which  it  is  composed  in 
•aid  to  have  been  taken  from  the  remains  of  the  castle.  In  the 
church-yard  ace  buried  several  of  ilfe  family  of  Cave,  among 
whom  is  Joseph,  (father  of  the  Edward  Cave  to  be  shortly  no- 
ticed,) who*  died  in  1747,  aged  eighty.  Over  his  remains  is  a 
table-monument,  with  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  himself 
and  his  son  Edward,  written  by  Dr.  Haw  kes  worth. 

About  a  furlong  to  the  north  of  the  church,  in  the  grounds 
attached  to  a  house  now  occupied  by  Mrs'.  Bonn,  are  to  be  seen 
some  slight  vestiges  of  the  castle  that  once  stood  at  Rugby. 
These  chiefly  consist  of  an  elevation  of  earth  twenty«one  feet 
wide,  and  a  part  of  the  moat  The  whole  site  of  the  structure  is 
coveted  with  green  sward.  Dugdale  supposes  thai  this  was  "  a 
little  castle/'  and  "  that  it  was  one  of  the  buildings  raised  in 
King  Stephen's  time ;  almost  all  which  were  demolished  by 
command  of  Henry  IL  about  the  third  year  of  his  reign." 

The  town  of  Rugby  has  a  weekly  market,  and  eleven  annual 
fairs.  At  these  lairs  are  sold  considerable  numbers  of  cattle  of 
every  •description ;  and  the  business  of  that  which  commences  on 
the  22d  of  November,  is  sometimes  not  concluded  in  less  than  41 
week.  Rut  the  Grammar-school  of  Rugby  is  its  great  support ; 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  town  has  evidently  kept  pane  with  the 
progress  in  resources  of  that  fortunate  establishment.  Here  ace  no 
staple  jnaaufcetares ;  and  the  increased  facilities  bestowed  onlrade 
by  tbe  ienprswements  of  inland  navigation,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  cultivated  with  much  advantage  by  the  inhabitants.  While 
depmident  on  its  market  and  fairs,  the  town  consisted  of  a  few 
•arrow  streets  of  low-bniU  incommodious  house*.  Under  the 
auspices  of  its  fleerahtng  seminary,  new  buildings  are  coatuuialljr 
rising,  and  many  of  these  are  tf  aaplid  and  ornamental  desnrijL 
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Dr.  Thomas,  in  his  additions  to  Dugdale,  (1730)  says,  thai 
there  are  in  Rugby  about  nine  score  and  three  houses.  Accord^ 
ing  to  the  returns  to  Parliament  in  1801,  there  were  then  292 
houses,  and  1,487  inhabitants.  The  same  returns  for  1811,  make 
the  numbers  as  follow:— houses  inhabited  319;  uninhabited  15; 
now  building,  ems.  Inhabitants  1,805.  Here  are  two  dissenting 
meeting-houses,  one  of  which  was  erected  about  twelve  years 
hack  at  the  principal  charge  of  Sir  Egerton  Leigh. 

At  Newton,  near  Rugby,  was  born,  in  the  year  1691,  E& 
ward  Cave,  the  designer  and  original  publisher  of  the  Gentle** 
man's  Magazine,  a  work  so  eminently  conducive  to  general 
amusement  and  information.  His  family  had  long  resided  on  a 
small  hereditary  estate,  the  dwelling  of  which  was  termed  Cavffr 
in-the-Hole,  from  its  low  situation,  and  from  the  name  of  the 
proprietor.  But  his  father  having  concurred  with  an  elder  bro- 
ther in  cutting  off  the  entail  of  the  hereditary  property,  was  con* 
strained  to  follow  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker  in  the  town  of  Rugby. 
Young  Cave  profited  by  the  judicious  foundation  of  Lawrence 
Sheriff,  and  was  one  of  the  most  promising  scholars  of  the  Rugby 
institution.  But  the  low-born  are  exposed  to  many  trials  in  a 
large  and  fashionable  seminary.  They  are  often  made  the  tool  of 
affluent  pupils,  both  as  to  the  commission  of  crime  and  the  recep- 
tion of  punishment;  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the  fate  of 
Edward  Cave,  who  quitted  the  school  of  Rugby  in  disgust,  and 
was  hound  apprentice  to  a  printer  in  London.  He  afterwards 
obtained  a  place  in  the  Post-office ;  and  occupied  the  time  not 
required  by  the  duties  of  that  situation,  in  editing  various  publi- 
cations of  a  useful  or  amusing  description.  By  habits  of  care 
and  industry  he  collected  a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase  a  small 
printing-office,  and  soon  commenced  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
"  a  periodical  pamphlet/*  writes  Johnson,  **  of  which  the  scheme 
is  known  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  To  thin 
undertaking  he  owed  the  affluence  in  which  he  passed  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  the  fortune  which  he  left  behind  him  ; 
which  though  large,  had  been  yet  larger,  had  he  not  rashly  awl 
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tantonly  impaired  it  by  numerous  projects,  of  which  I  know  not 
that  ever  one  succeeded/'  It  must  be  observed,  to  the  honour 
of  Mr.  Cave's  memory,  that  he  dedicated  a  part  of  the  fortune, 
thus  industriously  acquired,  to  the  comfortable  support  of  his 
aged  father.  He  died  in  1754,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  James,  ClerkenweM.* 

The  village  of  Brownsover,  already  mentioned  as  the  birth- 
place of  Lawrence  Sheriff,  is  about  two  miles  from  Rugby,  on 
the  north-east,  and  is  situated  on  rising  ground  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Avon  and  the  Swift.    "  This  Town,"  says  Dugdale* 
"  is  written  Qaura  in  the  Conqueror's  Survey,  the  Norman  clerks 
not  being  used  to  our  English  W,  but  instead  thereof  frequently 
using  a  G.    This  name  of  JVaure  (for  so  it  was  afterwards  for  a 
loug  time  written,)  hath  its  denomination  from  the  eminent  site 
thereof;  being  on  a  kiH :  Over  importing  as  much  as  Supra." 
This  latter  opinion,  however,  is  controverted  by  Bishop  Gibson, 
when   it  concerns  places  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  parish 
denominated  Nether,  since  he  considers  it  an  absurdity  to  lay 
down  a  relative  name  without  a  correlative  to  answer  it.     fa 
instances  like  the  present  he  would  derive  the  term  from  the 
£axon  word  signifying  ripa,  a  bank;   and,  in  this  immediate 
case,  be  is  probably  -correct,  for  as  the  term  Waure  was  originally 
applied  to  this  village  without  a  prefix,  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
that  it  was  meant  for  relative  distinction.    The  term  Brown's  is 
derived  from  Bruno,  who  had  lands  here  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queror.   In  this  agreeable  situation  Sir  Egerton  Leigh,  Bart,  has  a 
commodious  family  seat,  to  which  he  has  lately  made  consider" 
able  additions. 

All  the  eastern  side  of  this  division  is  rich  in  vestiges  of  the 
Roman  power.  It  is  bordered  by  the  Walling  Street,  and  has  in 
it*  vicinity  the  extensive  remains  of  the  great  Roman  station 
termed  Tripcntwm*    In  the  parish  of  Chvrchov$r,  which  is 

contiguous 

•  For  mn  extensive  and  carious  account  of  Mr.  Care,  and  of  many  per- 
sons connected  with  the  early  progress  of  the  Gentleman's  Magaiint,  :ea 
Nichols**  Literary  Anecdotes,  Vol.  V. 
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contiguous  to  that  just  noticed,  are  the  remain*  of  a  considerable 
tumulus. 

Coton  House,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Brownsover,  on  the 
north-east,  is  a  handsome  stoue  mansion,  erected  some  few  years 
back  by  Abraham  Grimes,  Esq.  near  the  site  of  an  ancient  pile 
long  the  residence  of  the  Pixwell  family,  ancestors  to  Mr. 
Grimes,  who  procured  the  attached  manor  in  the  reigu  of  Edward 
VI.  The  house  stands  on  An  elevated  spot,  and  commauds  views 
over  picturesque  parts  of  the  counties  of  Northampton  and  War* 
wick. 

At  the  distance  of  about  one  mile  and  a  ihajf  from  Rugby,  on 
the  south-west,  is  Bilton,  a  village  which  -the  lovers  of  genius 
Kill  approach  with  respect,  for  it  contains, a  raansiou  that  was 
inhabited  by  Addison  during  a  period  to  which  he  had  looked 
with  the  warmest  anticipations  of  joy— ill  at  of  his  matrimonial 
connexion  witli  the  fair  Countess  of  Warwick.    The  manor  of 
Piitou  was  procured  by  Hue  Bo  ugh  tons  of  tawford,  early  in  the 
reign  of  James  J. ;  and  was  purchased,  in  the  year  171 1,  of  Wil- 
liam ftoughton,  Esq.  by  Mr.  Addison,  lor  the  sum  of  ten  tl*ou- 
sand  pounds;  in  which  purchase  he  was  assisted  by  his  brother, 
Gulstone  Addison,  governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  at  Madras.    It 
would  appear  probable  that  Addison  bought  this  estate  with  a 
view  U>  his  subsequent  marriage ;    and  he  resided  much  here 
djiriug  the  brief  period  of  life  which  succeeded  that  event.    Thf 
Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick,  his  reliat,  was  often  at  Bilton 
after  his  decease;  and,  on  her  death,  ihe  estate  devolved  on  her 
daughter  by  Mr.  Addison;  who  lived  here  through  the  long  re- 
maining portion  of  her  life,  and  here  died  in  the  year  1797. 

Bilton  House  is  a  spacious,  hut  jrreguJar,  mansion,  evidently 
constructed  at  difcreut  periods.  The  Jorge9*  division,  and  that 
which  comprises  tjie  chief  suite  of  rooms,  hear*  marks  of  the 
style  of  architecture  which  prevailed  io  the  .time  of  the  .first 
James,  an4  was  probably  erected  by  the  Boughton  family  soon 
after  they  acquired  possession  of  the  manorial  rights.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  pile  consists  of  a  lower  range  of  ^wilding,  the 
f  window* 
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window*  of  which  look  towards  the  gardens ;  an!  this  part  of  the 
edifice  would  appear  to  have  been  constructed  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  was,  perhaps,  formed  by  Addison  when  pre- 
paring  the  seat  for  the  reception  of  its  dignified  mistress.  The* 
bonne  is  entered  by  iron  folding  gates,  which  conduct  to  a  vene- 
rable porch.  The  situation  is  desirably  retired  j  and  the  win- 
dows of  the  principal  rooms  command  a  prospect,  which,  though 
limited,  is  far  from  destitute  of  interest. 

.  On'entering  the  mansion  a  thrill  of  respect,  even  to  veneration/ 
unavoidably  passes  through  the  bosom  of  the  examiner  when  he. 
finds  that  the  furniture  used  by  Addison  still  remains;  and  the 
pictares,  partly  selected  by  his  judgment,  or  procured  as  a  tri-  • 
bate  to  his  feelings,  yet  ornament  the  watts,  and  occupy  precisely 
the  same  stations  as  when  he  was  wont  to  pause  and  admire  them. 
Seldom  has  the  residence  of  a  poet  had  the  fortune  to  be  so  pre- 
served for  the  gratification  of  posterity  ! 

Many  of  these  pictures  deserve  notice  from  intrinsic  merit  of 
execution  ;  and  curiosity  must  needs  be  excited  concerning  the 
character  of  a  collection  that  once  belonged  to  such  a  man.  The 
moat  valuable  pieces  are  portraits ;  and  it  will  be  obvious  that 
many  of  these  were  introduced  by  the  Couatess  of  Warwick. 
Others  of  Vandyck,  Van  Somers,  Lilly,  &c,  were  purchased  by 
Mr.  Addison,  and  do  much  credit  to  the  correctness  of  his  taste. 
We  select,  from  the  whole,  those  which  appear  to  possess  the 
greatest  interest : 

The  Countess  of  Warwick,  t*  loose  blue  robes.  The  nice' 
mild  and  handsome,  and  the  character  of  expression  peculiarly 
attractive.    The  age  about  thirty. 

Another  Portrait  of  the  same  Lady,  when  about  ten  years 
older.  This  is  interesting,  as  it  preserves  the  appearance  of  the 
Countess  at  the  period  of  Addison's  love  for  lier ;  and  the  face 
and  figure  justify  bis  fondness  and  perseverance.  The  Countess 
of  Warwick  was  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Myddletou,  of 
Chirk  Castle,  Derbyshire,  and  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgraaa,  keeper  of  the  great  seal.     Addison  is  said  to  have 
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beta  introduced  to  this  lidy  in  the  qeality  of  teter  tokiriM, 
sod  to  have  conceited  from  the  first  aa  attajshsaeat  lof  Mr  parsaa.. 
The  Countess  is  stated  to  hat*  derived  amascment,  in  the  .early? 
stages  of  Us  overtures,  from,  hie  diSdeaee  and  ciroaitous.no*, 
thoda  of  advance,  aad  to  have  boon  afterwards  attracted  by  hi* 
teJsats  sad  grawiag  renown.  Thia  story  chiefly  rest*  ea  Uadi- 
tknai  anecdote,  tt  is  certaia  tame  Addison  was  moek  engaged, 
ia  political  aflairs  at  the  eemeiencemeat  of  the  eighteen*  cea- 
ftary:  aad,  ia  1706,  he  was  appointed  aadar  secretary  of  state, 
through  the  interest  of  hi*  steady  friend,  Lead  Helifcx.  It 
would  appear  dfficelt,  therefore,  to  fa  the  period  at  which* 
consistently  with  his  arecattoes  aad  celebrity,  ho  coald  accept 
the  oSoa  of  tutor ;  for  we  can  scarcely  suppose  thai  a  ama  of  so 
nasoh  repass  aad  expectatioa  woold  ooadesoead  to  the  dradgery 

'  of  instractiag  a  mere  child.  Whata? or  aught  be  the  mode  of 
his  introduction  to  his  fataro  lady,  it  is  kaown  that  the  aearriege 
was  not  productive  of  a  peraiaooBt  accession  to  his  eomfett. 
Perhaps  the  Conatoas  was  hurt,  whom  the  familiarity  of  -drissesti* 
life  threw  aside  all  reserve,  hy  tlie  superiority  of  her  haabaed'a 
aaderetaading.  She  had  beert  ased  to  act  the  tyrant  over  hia 
affections ;  and  was  disgusted*  whea  she  became  the  wife,  to 
find  that  his  wit  compelled  her  to  appear  ia  a  subordiaato 
character.  She  aow  resorted  to  the  asset  obvious  oaase  af  self* 
gralulatien,  and  endeavoured  to  reinstate  headf  m  aapremacy 
by  a  comparison  of  original   rank.     Her  illustrious  husband, 

4towe*er,  waa  no  napatronixed  man;  nor  did  be  owe  his  patam- 
age  to  her  inflaeace  or  coaae&iotts.  Ia  1717,  the  year  islkrW* 
iag  that  of  his  marriage,  Addison  waa  made  principal. secretary, 
of  state;  for  which  appoiatamnt  ha  was  indebted  to  Lord  HaMfex. 
it  ia  well  knowu  that  he  did  not  long  retain  tUs  situation,  bah 
retired  on  a  pension  of  WOO/* .  per  annam.  His  domestic  disap  * 
peiatmentsv  though  probably  paegeot,  were  not  .of  long  dura- 
tion. On  the  17th  of  Jeae,  1719,  he  expired  at  Holland* 
Hoose,  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  a  severe  aathmatio 
attack ;  and  we  mast  believe  that  his  death  restored  the  Conn*. 

*     *       tess 


tap  to  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  world  of  taste,  *o4  csjned«ber 
tp  become  once  wow  an  admirer  of  ht»  talents* 

jtfwj  ^Afaoa,  (Addison's  danghfer  by  the  Countess  qf  W^ 
wick  J  total  a  tAiW  /pe  or  *j*  ftwr$  e/A  This  lady  w*s  b<fl* 
iu  Lendan,  about  a  twelvemonth  More  bar  fa)to'«  d*?4b.  Shf 
was  educated  at  a  school  in  Queen's  Squaw,  Loudon,  epfl  jejf 
tweiW*  yaw  of  age  at  th*  dpcgsfe  of  Jb«r  metier-  SHafter- 
Ward*  h«d  a  ho|»e  in  BorlptglWrstrept,  bi|t  resided  chiefly  •* 
Biltoa,  where  she  died  in  March*  1797.  Tho  character  of  ajtas 
AJdisoa  fcflt>  been  snbjtpt  U  tape  misrepresptjta^a.    ft  if .#aidt 

on  the  authority  of  a  lady  *ho  tod  4***  ber  wwaataMt  «M 
that  she  was  there  distinguished  by  «ber  marked  dislike  jffr  Jbqr 
Cither's  writings,  a*d  nacoimaeYabJe  ny^an  tp  th*  penuai  of 
theft;.  If  this  were  so,  she  oeterjlaioed  perron**  habit-  when  a 
child,  which  was  far  from  forming  part  of  her  cbftfiacter.as,* 
woman*  On  indubitable  authority  W?  bftve  the  poper  of  epyjog 
that  she  was,  thropgh  malare  Jtfe,  when  capable  .gf  dipcerruaeuJ, 
a  Jerf eat  ajlmjrer  of  her  father's  productions,  and;  wps  4a  Abe 
habit  of  repeating  msay  «f  bie  poetM  pieces.  Xaxommi}  ihejfe 
to  recollection  was  with  ber  a  light  task,  for  tp  a^tete^figmp 
she  inherited  her  ftfhp1*  *br eagth  of  memory,  pot,  unUanpjty, 
the  vivacity  and  <?l«aw*s  pf  his  ftth?  iaMJ^ctuU  (towels  earn; 
to  her  fearfully  impawaL  For  many  ywe  ah*  fee  soltffCtJp 
<K^a»ionaJ  decaagemeajt ;  and,  oa  t|»*  acoomtf*  4  waj  4o*jtf 
aeeessary  for  her  to  live  in  great  retirement  fyfaqjs  ihp 
4J0PO  of  her  long  life  an  habitual  deafness  increased,  and  she 
WeamafminihUy  iafim  and  helptea*  Sfee  was  now  tatoen  hi  a 
afcatr  4*  her  father's  favorite  and  retired  walk  in  the  garden, 
where  she  was  placed  for  a  time,  for  the  benefit  of  air,  ip  a  shel- 
tered a|cpve,  or  mimic«hfrmifege,  a  spot  oft^ep  dedicated  by  hfti 
toaolitary  tfcepght.  Abe  is  mejrtoaed  *HJ>  ta**od  t&wmtim 
Jay  tho  neigbbflsring  psiswtry ;  and  eeveml  ostieka  mikmmVfr 
umae^taUy  asanas  her  efcasvtMbfe  disposition, 

9  Mr.  Ireland,  in  hit  "  Views  on  the  A? on,"  p  73,  write**  "  isat  son* 

vagot 
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The  Earl  of  Warwick,  Addison's  son  in-law,  whose  memory 
(except  as  to  the  records  of  the  peerage,)  is  only  preserved  in* 
the  public  mind  by  bis  connexion  with  that  writer.  When 
Addison  lay  on  his  death-bed  he  sent  for  the  gay  and  youthful 
Earl,  and  pressing  *  his  hand,  bade '  him  "  see  how  a  Christian 
could  die!" 

Sir  Thomas  Myddleton,  the  Countess  of  Warwick's  father, 
when  a  youth.  This  is  a  portrait  of  great  character  and  fine 
execution. 

Mr.  Secretary  Craggs,  To  this  friend  Addison  dedicated  his 
works  a  few  days  before  his  death.  Craggs  was  a  man  of  tuleut 
ami  'integrity,  but  sank  the  prey  of  a  weakness  to  which,  from 
the  other  points  of  his  character,  he  should  have  been  superior. 
His  father,  though  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  the 
office  of  postmaster  general,  was  once  a  barber ;  and  this  humi- 
lity of  origin  tormented  the  secretary  through  life.'  Addison 
called  this  false  sense  of  shame,  a  vicious  modesty. 

George  VilHers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  A  fine  whole- 
length  ;  the  figure  tali  and  slender;  the  face  thin,  and  appearing 
worn  with  care,  though  the  casual  expression  is  lively.  In  his 
band  is  a  baton;  and  in  the  back-ground  is  represented  the  sea- 
shore near  Dover,  with  several  persons  on  horseback,  galloping 
towards  the  sea.  This  is  carious,  as  probably  atloding  to  the 
duke's  secret  expedition  to  the  continent,  in  company  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales, 

jTTimCe 

rague  report*  in  the  country  sty  that  Addison  left  a  Urge  trunk  of  mam*, 
scripts,  with  a  strict  injunction  that  they  should  not  be  opened  till  bis  daugh- 
ter's decease/*  This,  as  may  be  judged  from  its  complexion,  was  only  avagqte 
report.  la  the  Addisoniana  it  is  recorded,  "  that,  some  time  after  the  death 
'of  Miss  Addison,  the  books  which  she  left  were  removed  from  Bilton,  and 
disposed  of  by  public  sale  in  London.  Not  any  notes  written  by  her  father 
appeared  in  them ;  and  oaly  *  lew  of  the  votones  were  diatingoishtd  by  hb 
name  in  his  hand-writing."  The  litter*  consisted  of  956  lota,  and  waa  sold 
fay  Leigh  and  Sotheby,  on  the  S7tb  of  May,  1799.  and  three  following 
days,  for  4561  if.  9rf.    Ob  the  fifth  day  were  sold  the  Medals,  jewels,  &c- 
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•Prince'  Rupert*  a  whole-length,  equally  fine  with  the. pre* 
ceding.  . 

Among  the  many  remaining  paintings  are  portraits  of  Lord 
Halifax;  the  Earl  of  Holland  that  was  beheaded;  Admiral  the 
Earl  of  Warwick ;  and  the  poet  Dryden. 

.The  gardens  attached  to  this  mansion  are  rather  extensive,, 
and  are  yet  preserved  in  all  the  formality  of  the  old  taste. 
Straight  lines,  and  long  and  massy  hedges  of  yew,  prevail 
throughout.  In  the  lower  divisions  are  two  ponds,  by  the  side 
of  which  are  seats,  with  sombre  coverings  of  yew  .trained  to 
screen  them.  On  the  north  side  of  the  grounds  is  a  long  walk, 
still  termed  Addison's  walk,  once  the  chosen  retreat  of  that 
writer,  when  iutent  on  solitary  reflection.  In  its  original  state 
no  spot  could  be  better  adapted  to  meditation,  or  more  genial 
to  bis  temper.  The  scenery  around  is  quickly,  bounded  by  soft 
ranges  of  hills;  and  the  comely  spire  and  gothic  ornaments  of 
the  adjacent  village  church  impart  a  soothing-air  of  pensiveuess 
to  the  neighbourhood.  The  seclusion  of  this  walk  was  deepened 
by  lines  of  trees,  among  which  were  some  Spanish  oaks  raised 
by  Addison  from  acorns  given  him  by  Secretary  Craggs;  but, 
since  the  death  of  his  daughter,  the  axe  has  been  used  in  this 
sequestered  avenue  with  merciless  freedom.  The  flower-beds  are 
destroyed,  and  the  hermitage  is  sinking  in  unheeded  ruin. 

The  Billon  estate  was  bequeathed  by  Miss  Addison  to  the 
Hon.  John  Simpson.  By  this  gentleman  the  house  has  hitherto 
been  let,  together  with  the  furniture ;  bat  it  is  at  present  occu- 
pied only  by  servants. 

.  The  church  of  this  little  village,  a  pile  so  frequently  entered 
by  Addisou  during  the  cool  period  of  retirement  in  which  he 
employed  the  powers  of  his  pen  in  writing  a  defence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  is  of  fair  proportions,  and  in  the  most  desir- 
able style  of  gothic  arcbitectuDe.  On  the  west  a  delicate  octago- 
nal spire  springs  from  a  square  tower.  The  interior  is  plain,  and 
divided  by  an  open-work  stone  screen.  Several  of  the  family  of 
Boughton  are  here  interred;  and,  in  the  chancel,  lie  the  remains 
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of  He  moral  and  elegant  Addison's  only  daughter ;  but  neither 
gratitude  nor  affection  has  yet  found  time  to  place  the  slightest 
inscription  over  the  spot  of  her  sepulture ! 

'  T\ro  mites  to  the  south  of  Bilton  is  Dun  church,  a  tillage  of 
some  extent,  situate  on  the.  road  to  Birmingham  through  Coven- 
try. A  free  grammar  sehtool,  which  hi  a  substantial  brick  building, 
wax  founuVd'here,  in  1707,  by  Francis  Boughten,  of  CawBton 
in  this  county,  Esq.  for  the  reception  of  a  schoolmaster  and  his 
family;  and  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  all' the  poor  children 
of  both  sexes  in  the  parish.  From  fifty  to  sixty  boys  usually 
attend  throughout  the  day ;  and  many  girls  are  instructed,  for 
about  an*  hour  of  the  morning,  in  writing,  and  rn  the  elementary  parts 
of  aritltlhetie.  Near  the  school  is  a  range  of  almshouses,  founded 
and  endowed  by  the  legacy  of  Thomas  Newcombe,  Esq;,  printer  to 
King  Charles  II.  King  James  II.  and  King  William,  for  three  poof 
Mtn  and  as  ihany  poor  wklowa,  born  in  this  parish. 

The  church  is  a  respectable  Gothic  edifice,  with  a  tower  of  con* 
tfhfer&bte  beauty  at  the  west.  On  the  south  is  preserved  the  an- 
cient porch.  The  lower  is  square,  with  graduated  buttresses ; 
and  Is  ortmtnelifrd  with  a  high  pointed  window  of  curio tia  work- 
manship, over  which  originally  was  placed  a  statue.  The  doOr 
beneath  this  window  is,  likewise,  much  adorned  with  Gothic  em* 
bellishments. 

The  interior  is  plain,  and  contains  little  that  is  remarkable. 
On  the  south  are  some  traces  of  the  ancient  piscina.  On  the 
wall  of  the  sooth  aisle  is  a  slab,  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  New- 
combe, Esq.  who  died  in  1661 ;  and  to  that  of  his  son,  the  foun- 
der of  the  almshouses,  who  died  in  1691.  Before  the  slab  are  fold- 
ing doors  of  marble,  intended  to  inclose  and  preserve  the  inscrip- 
tion. 

*  Tim  advowson  of  this  church  was  bestowed,  at  an  early  period, 
by  the  family  of  Clement,  in  fehocithe  lordship  of  Dunehnrch 
was  then  rested,  on  the  monks  of  Pipewcll  Abbey,  Nr  amptoh- 
shlre.  It  is  memorable  that  when  John  Dnnheved,  who  sncceeuVd 
to  the  lordship  in  the  tinue  of  Henry  III.  purposed  to  enter  upon 

the 
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the  tights  <tf  the  church,  the  abbot  of  Pipewell  assembled  a  largo 
body  of  bone  and  foot,  and  retained  possession  by  force.  It  was 
id  the  neighbourhood  of  DunchUfch  that  some  eoaspiratore  as* 
aMsMed,  in  the  second  of  James  I.  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was 
said,  of.  surprising  and  carrying  off  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  them 
n*  Combe  Abbey.  . 

At  Little  Lawford  (written  UUeford  in  Domesday)  stood  till 
lately  the  mansion  of  the  Roaghtons;  but  in  consequence  of  an 
unhappy  transaction  which  clouded  the  fortunes  of  that  family, 
the  hereditary  seat  is  now  levelled  with  the  ground.  It  may  be 
ameeaaary  to  state  the  character  of  this  occurence,  but  we  willingly 
fender  cor  notice  of  it  as  brief  as  possible. 
.  Sir  Theodosius  Edward  Allesley  Boughton,  Bart,  possessed 
the  estate,  en  the  demise  of  his  father,  with  remainder,  if  he  died 
before  coming  of  legal  age,  to  bio  only  sister,  a  lady  married  to 
Captain  John  Donellan.  In  consequence  of  a 'disorder  indiscreetly 
contracted,  Sir  Theodosius  was,  in  the  year' 1780,  in  the  habit  of 
taking  different  medicines  ;  and  after  swallowing  the  contents  of 
n  phtaJ,  unhappily  presented  to  his  lips  by  the,  innocent  hand  of 
his  mother,  lie  was  seized  with  the  most  dreadful  symptoms, 
end  in  about  one  quarter-  of  an  hour  he  expired.  By  the  coro- 
norJa  verdict  his  death  was  imputed  to  his  brother- in-law.  Do- 
nellan was  put  to  the  bar,  and  it  was  proved,  by  circumstantial 
evidence,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Jury,  that  he  had  substituted 
*  distillation  of  laurel  leaves  for  the  medicine  sent  by  the  apothe- 
cary. ■'  For  this  dreadful  offence  he  underwent  the  usual  sentence 
.•f  the  law.* 

G4        .  The 

•-The  trial  1s  printed  at  length,  and  is  highly  worthy  of  Inspection.  A 
violent  popular  clamour,  dangerous  to  the  best  purposes  of  justice,  was  raised 
at  th*  lime,  again*  the  suspected,  and  Mbsequeaity  criminated,  parson ;  bat 
(be  circauaUantial  evidence  produced  was  certainly  very  strong.  As  ft  trifling 
particular  connected  with  this  melancholy  event,  we  may  observe  (though  it 
was  not  addoced  in  evidence  oo  the  trial)  that  a-retpectable  gentleman  of 
Warwick  shire,  on  examining  the  books  in  Captain  Donellan's  usual  room  of 
retirement,  found  a  Trestiie  on  Poison*,  with  the  leaf  relating  to  Jaurel  water 
hnbUd  d*jr*. 
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<  Tic  manor  was  sold  about  the  year  1990,  by  Sir.  Edward 
Houghton,  Bart,  to  John  Caldecote,  Esq.  and,  aft'tbc  same  i 
Lawford  Hail  was  disposed  of,  ia  lots,  as  building 
A  portion  of  the  stebKng  only  was  suffered  to  remain,  wbiewis 
now  attacked  to  a  farm  boose  built  near  the  spot  To  this  farm- 
bouse  the  site  of  the  ancient  mansion  acta  aa  gardeu ground  and 
.orchard.  Consylerable  lime  works  are  jetted  in  the  vicinity ;  and, 
at  a  short  distance,  Mr.  CaJdccoie .  has  constructed  a  handsome 
ajid  commodious  residence. 

•  Church  Lausford  is  a  small  vilbge  on  the  aonth  side  of  the 
Avon;  and,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  that  river,  is  Newksjaw 
Regis,  so  called  on  account  .of  it  having  formerly  belonged  to 
the  king,"  as  is  evident,"  says  Dogdale,  "  by  the  Quo  War- 
ramXQ  RolJ  of  13  Edward  I.  where  the  king's  attorney,  qoestioo- 
«ing  the  prior  of  Kenilworth  £>r  it,  alledged  that  King  Richard  I. 
was  seized  thereof ."  The  canons  of  Kent! worth;  however,  en- 
joyed the  property  from  the  time  of  Henry  1.  to  the  Dissolution. 
This  place  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  and  does  not  appear  to 
Jtave  been  at  any  period  a  village  of  much  note*  There  are  now 
only  a  few  scattered  habitations  in  the  parish.  The  church  has 
bet*  desecrated  for  many  years,  and  J  i  title  at  present  remains  es- 
cept  the  tower,  which  is  rendered  picturesque  by  a  partial  screen 
of  ivy.  The  furniture  of  the  church  is  said  by  Dr.  Thomas  te> 
have  been  handsome;  and  on  the  walls  were  painted,  in  fresco, 
.the  offerings  of  the  wise  met* ;  the  taking  of  the  Saviour  from 
the  Cross;  and  Aill proportions  of  the  four  Evangelists.  These, 
.according  to  Ireland,  bore  the  character  and  style  of  painting  of 
the  time  of  James  I.  The  cemetery  is  now  converted  to  a  riek- 
jard,  which  has  been  reudered  level  by  layers  of  bones.  Arcoag 
the  persons  interred  here  was  Sir  Francis  Leigh*  created  Earl  of 
Chichester  by  Charles  I.  as  a  reward  lor  his  eminent  loyalty.* 

Ia  this  parish,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  is  a  bath  once 
of  much  celebrity.  The  water  is  considered  a  weak  chalybeate, 
and  issues  from  a  mineral  spring  about  a  mile  distant,  passing  in 

its 
*  Grandion  to  Wftfcma,  younger  son  of  Sir  Tbooits  Leigh,  of  5teoeIeigftv 


waawMpcMutfi. 


r  ta  the  bath  through  ft  Unte-ptfc     This  water  U  yet  in 
•ad  is  found  particularly  efficacious  ia  scorbutic 
A  discourse  was  published,  in  the  year  1382,  con- 
cerning its  merits,  by  Waiter  Bailey,  physician  to  Queen  Eljza* 


.  WoLstON  is  seated  on  the  sontfa  bank  of  the  Avon,  at  the  die* 
lance  of  three  make  from  Ghnreh  Lawford.  This  is  a  large-  and 
cheerful*  village,  ornamented  with  a  mansion,  and  rendered  de- 
sirable by  many  neat,  and  commodious  habitations.  Wolston 
Hm$e,  the  seat  of  Mrs*  Scott,  is  an  extensive  brick  edifice,  but 
phots1,  perhaps*  in  rather  too  low  a  situation.  The  attached 
frroamdsane  rich  in  natural  circumstances,  and  are  finely  disposed* 
On  the  southern  bank  of  the  Avon  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman 


There  was  in  this  pariah  an  alien  priory,  which  was  a  cell  to 
St  Peter'a  super  Diuam,  in  France.  As  these  cells  had  not  often 
a  regular  .foundation,  it  ia  frequently  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
period  at  which  they  were  first  endowed.  Dngdale  supposes  that 
this  war  founded  shortly  after  the  Conquest,  for  which  opinion  he 
.  allcdgoa  substantial* reasons.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at 
any  -period  a  flourishing  establishment;  and,  in  the  time  of 
Rkfaard  II.  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Peter'a  disposed  of  their 
rights  for  a  valuable  consideration  to  the  Carthusian  convent  near 
Coventry. 

;  Woktoa  church  is  a  fabric  of  cruciform  character,  evidently 
raised  at  difleeeat  periods.  The  tower,  from  its  fiat  proportions, 
would  appear  to  have  been  constructed  in  an  early  Norman  age, 
and  was  perhaps  built  at  the  time  the  alien  priory  was  founded. 
Ok  the  south  side  is  a  round-headed  doorway,  whioh,  from  its 
rudeness  of  execution,  may  be  thought  the  fragment  of  a  still 
more  ancient  structure;  and  in  Domesday  there  ia  mention  of  a 
choreli  then  standing  in  this  place.  The  other  parts  are  of  the 
Gothic  of  various  eras.  The  interior  is  homely,  but  capacious. 
Oa  the  south  of  the  chancel  are  still  remaining  the  three  stone 
recesses  used  by  priests  during  the  performance  of  high  mass.    „ 

1  The 
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The  spat  ienatd  K*i«vruow  Cmom,  already  noticed  a*  nbe 
place  for  payment  of  Jfc  ffVot*  Money  dae  from  certai 
hi  thie  handled,  ia  close  to  the  aide  of  the  high  road  1 
Danebnreh  and  Coventry,  and  ia  distant  from  Jfyto**p»ft>I)issf» 
smw  about  one  mile.  Here  fa  *  tumulus  (aa  the  word  Xessc 
implies)  probably  the  burial  place  of  some  dtstiagaished  Reman. 
On  the  summit  of  the  amnat  a  erase  was  afterwards  erected,  but 
this  waa  demolished  man y  ages  hack.  A  huge  Uook  of  stone 
yet  remains,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  bams  ia  hollowed  la  coataia 
the  Wrath  Pence.  At  each  earner  of  the  tumulus  ia  planted  a 
aVtree.  This  elevated  spot  commands  extensive  and  pleasies* 
prospects,  to  which  the  spires  of  Coventry,  rising  giaeefeHj  ia 
the  distance,  import  macb  effect ;  and  it  ia  at  the  termination  of 
a  stretch  of  road,  planted  on  each  side  with  flourishing  firs  so  as 
to  form  a  complete  avenne  nearly  Jour  miles  in  length, . 

SooTBAx  Division 

comprises  the  following  parishes,  Unlet,  and  chapeby :  Aicote 
(or  Chapel  Aseotc);  Bir4h*gbury ;  Gnmborovgh;  Hidc$-Ptu~ 
lures ;  (hamlet)  Hodncil;  (estrapapochial)  Hmungkemj  It* 
ekkfgftm,  Bishepfs  ;  Itching  ton,  long ; .  Ladbrooke  ;  Lemming* 
as*  Hmstmng ;  Mmrton;  Napton  on  the  Hill;  Radbourn,  lower; 
(oxtraparochial)  Radbourn,  upper;  (extraparochial)  Shuckbutg&t 
upper;  Southern;  Stockton;  Wappcnbury,  with  Eathrope; 
Wetergeli;  (extraparochial)  Weston  wider  Wetkcrby;  Wilte* 
Pastures;  (extiefarechial)  Wolfhamcote. 

South**  ia  a  amaii  market  town  on  the  high  road  from  Co* 
f  entry  to>  Banbury,  and  is  distant  from  the  former  place  twelve 
stiles*  -The  turnpike  road  leading  from  Warwick  to  the  metro* 
ndaaKkewiae  passes  through  Southern  ;  and  from  the  traffic  on 
these  loads  the  town  derives  its  chief  enmtanent.  It  has  a 
Weakly  market,  but  little  business  isilien  transacted.  The  whole 
place  wears  the  aspect  of  a  large  village.  In  Domesday  the 
to  written  Sechem,  and  the  town  is  there  said  to  contain 

four 
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fear  Udes,  baVihg  two  initts  fate*  at  IV*.  tad*  wood*  rfne 
arte  in  length,  and  half  a  nwle  t»  breadth,  all  of  wbtoh  wereta* 
the  king'*  fund*  The  wesnly  market,  anil  a  yearly  fairto  lad' 
eight  days,  wore  granted  in  the  reign  of  Hoary  HI.  Tberebtoroit ; 
is  a  haadeeare  Gothic  beildiag,  with  a  spire  springing  froei  4* 
fcjeare  tower  at  t  be  went  end. 

The  village  of  Low*  iTomirof  ow  Ueo  art  tbe  road  to  Coven- 
try, at  the  dietanee  of  two  ariioe  from  the  town  just  noticed. 
Twk  place  evidently*  derive*  ito  name  from  the  little  river  lebene, 
oa  the  bank  of  which  it  is  situate.  The  property  of  the  lordship 
of  Itthiagton,  previoaely  to  Hi  becoming  vested  in  the  two  re- 
spectable fraahes  of  Newdigate  and  Leigh;  was  peculiarly  un- 
fortaaate  in  several  of  its  poasessars.  John  do  Pinkaey,  who 
psssassod  a  moiety  of  the  amaor  ia  the  reign  of  Edward  !.♦  was 
hwng  for  felony.  Sir  John-do  Odinawslls,  Lerd  of  the  manor  in 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  was  oatlawed  for  divers  felonies  and  se- 
His  son  John  received,  ia  the  sane  reign,  the  king's 
for  breaking  the  boose  of  William  de  Shareshull,  and 
robhiag  it  of  plate  awd  jewels  to  the  valoa  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
**■  with  certain  gold,  ta  Florens,  and  other  ready  money/'  An- 
other  Jefaa  de  OdiageelJs,  la  the  tine  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  pet 
a  period  to  bis  ancieat  finally,  aad  died  ia  a  miserable  coflditie* ; 
for,  having  mortgaged  this  lordship,  be  became  so  poor  that  had- 
not  ode  Harewosd,  foramrry  bis  tenant,  taken  him  lata  his  ho*sa 
eat  of  pity,  he  had  died  in  the  street."  t 

Tbe  estate  aow  passed  ta  a  gay  and  ftewriahfog  lord.  The 
Barf  of  Leicester,  who  coaM  aferd  to  expend  large  nam's  wrtWt 
danger  of  tbe  penalties  of  extravagance,  succeeded ;  and  bo  had 
the  buasnr  of  hero  entertaining  Elizabeth,  bis  royal  mistress, 
who  ia  aa  w*H-knewn  Id  have  bad  ■%■  great  taste  for  costly  plea* 
sares  wbea  herself  was  not  at  the  charge  of  providing'  khem; 
Wim  festivity  took  place  in  the  coarse  of  the  eaeeh'a  pogmrf 

toward* 

•  Which  moiety  he,  however,  sold  to  Hugh  de  OdingselU  for  one  hundred 
swrfcs  of  filter, 

f  Dsgdde/p.  34* 
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towards  Keoilworfli,  in.  1574/  She  arrived  at  Itchington  on* 
Saturday  the  9Ui  of  July ;  and  ire  learn  from  Lumtham,  thohis* 
tartan  of  that  maguiiceut  progress,  that "  there  wan  pitched  here 
a  tent,  which  for  lumber  and  shift  of  large  aad  goodlye  room* 
might  be  comparable  with  a  beauttfnll  pallaifc"  This  temporary 
habitation  waa,  indeed,  ao  apacious  that  it  had  "  seaven  cart 
lodeofpyni  perteioing  too  it»"  Pleasant  paatime  in  bunting 
was  prepared  to  banish  tedium  from  the  ensuing  ride,  ao  that  it 
waa  eight  in  the  evening  before  her  highness  arrived  at  Kenil- 
worth; 

.  Itchington  ie  now  a  small  village;  but,  at  the  period  of  the 
Conquest,  and  during  the  ages  which  immediately  succeeded,  it 
appears  to  have  been  of .  considerable  consequence.  It  like- 
wise boasts  for  a  native  a  man  eminent  in  the  picas  chroni- 
cles of  his  day ;  St  Wolatan,  who  waa  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Worcester  in  1062.  He  waa  educated  in  the. abbey  of  Peter* 
borough,  but.  waa  shorn  a  monk  in  the  monastery  a*  Worcester, 
where  his  father  waa  then  living,  devoted,  to  religious  services. 
Few  bishops  of  the  early  ages  have  been  so  favourably  treated 
by  historians  aa  this  prelate :  we  hear  little  touching  bin  mira- 
cle*, but  much  concerning  hie  real  virtuea  and  strength  of  under* 
standing.  Hia  zeal  for  religion  and  public  morula,  when  directed 
by  the  fanctful  piety  of  the  era,  unavoidably  led  to  actions  which 
now  raise  a  smile,  though  they  then  excited  serious  admiration;* 
but  all  writers  concur  in  ascribing  to  him  simplicity  of  heart  and. 
unbounded  benevolence.  By  Bishop  Wolstan  the  cathedral  of 
Worcester,  which  had  been  burned  by  order  of  Hardicanute,  waa 
completely  restored. 

Bibbinobury  is  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Long  Itchington, 
on  the  north-east  This  ia  one  of  the  places  which  Earl  Leofrio 
gave  to.  the  Benedictine  monks,  on  founding  the  monastery  at 
Coventry. :  The  monks  granted  their  interest  in  this  estate  to  the 
family  of  Hastings,  of  Allealey  in  this  county,  who  held  it  by 

the 

*  See  some  anecdotes  concerning  this  prelate  in  tbe  "  Beauties,  Ice*9  for 
Worcestershire,  p.  6  V,  and  95. 
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the  aervioe  of  one  knight's  fee.  After  various  transmissions  the 
property  was  obtained,  in  HI74,  by  Sir  Cbaries  Wtteier,  Bart, 
whose  eon,  Sh-WrHiem  Wheler,  resigned  his  rig  ht  and  title  to 
the  Lady  Dorothy  his  mother.  By  this  lady  the  estate  was  con- 
veyed, in  16d7,  to  Symon Biddolph,  Esq.  Tbefetnify  of  Bid* 
dulph  were  originally  seated  in  Staffordshire,  and  took  their 
name  from  the  tillage  of  Biddalph  in  that  county,  "of  which/* 
says  Dr.  Thomas,  "  they  have  been  lords  since  the  Conquest." 
The  present  representative  of-  this  family  is  Sir  Theophiln*  Bid- 
dutph,  Bart,  who  has  here  a  venerable  mansion,  well  suited  to 
the  needs  and  purposes  of  ancient  English  hospitality. 

Leamington  HastaNg  (often,  but  erroneously,  written  Le- 
mhtgfan  Haiftwyt)  adjoins  the  preceding  parish.  This  village  is 
seated  on  the  sooth  bank  of  the  river  Leame,  from  Which  cte. 
cmnatanee  of  site  it  obviously  acquires  the  first  part  of  its  ap- 
pellation :  the  second  ft  derives  from  the  powerful  family  of 
Heataugs,  who  long  resided  here  in  all  the  turtle  splendour  usual 
with  the  chieftains  of  the  early  agea.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  the  manor  was  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Trevor,  one  of  the 
baron*  of  the  exchequer,  who  bequeathed'  it  to  Sir  Charles  Wneler, 
Bart  By  Dorothy,  the  relict  of  Sir  Cbaries  Wheler,  an  alms- 
honse  was  founded' and  endowed,  for  the  maintenance  of  two  poor 
persons ;  and,  adjoining  tbie  institution,  is  an  hospital  for  tire 
maintenance  of  eight  poor  persona  of  the  parish,  founded  and 
endowed  by  Humphrey  Davis,  in  the  fifth  of ; King  James  I.  The 
lands  bequeathed  by  tibia  latter  benefoetor  for  charitable  purposes 
it  appears  were  unjustly  withheld  for  twenty  six'  years,  but  were 
then  recovered,  and  directed  to  their  intended  channel,  by  the 
exertions  of' Sir  Thomas  Trevor.  The  building  ia  now  fallen 
much  to  decay ;  but  a  speedy  restoration  ia  projected.  The  Her. 
Sir  Charles  Wheler,  Bart  has  here  an  agreeable  residence. 

In  this  pariah  is  the  hamlet  of'  Herd  wick,  from  which  a 
branch  of  the  flaatsngs,  mentioned  above,  took  a  surname.  The 
Herdwiok  family  once  bore  sortie  sway  in  this  county,  but  after- 
wards removed  to  Leicestershire,  and  the  name  became  extinct  4n 

the 
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the Miga  of  ghnry.  VUl.  Mn  Heidwiek,  tl*  leal  m*k  of  tim 
fcm*iy,  it  mention  by  jfcpien*  in  hie  deeeriptien  of  taiceatemhire, 
jn  the  jeUowieg  ten**;  "  tie  we*  a  man  of  emeU  ateUm*,  bet 
jrf  great  courage  and  aUengtb*  who,  at  tfnU  time  ae  Heuy, 
Jffitfrl  of  Biehtttin4  ceming  ia  ejmawnter  King  KehardlH,  we* 
lodged  at  Athenian*,  the  nigh* .before  tbebntUe  fcagbt,  came  |p 
the.eejd  earl  tendektg  hftmejtfond  hie  aejrvjce,  bringing  with  hip 
wren,  and  eertmngmtlieine*,  md  became  gnide  U  the  ejwL  ajfcd 
bin  army.  Thja.ia  tfie  man  of  whom  the  tradition  goeth by  mi 
,imbeawa  nape,  by  wbeee  good  .conduct  the  eoti  got  theejlyaja- 
tantage  of  the  ground,  windc,  and  coune,"  John  Heidwiek  lived 
atlindfey  Ha|),.n«ajr  Hiuckiey, 

Vffeji  SHjUc^ajjaoH,  or  Sh«ckb#jr6H  Sopftio*.  learner  the 
jmetern  holder  of  the  ODunty,  and  ia  distant  rather  jeer*  then  fete 
mile*  from  the  4own  of  Southern,    At  the  too  of  the  Norman 
Survey  the  Earl  of  IfteUent  heU  torn  tide*  in,  thia  place;  hat, 
shortly  after,  the  ptopeciy  paeaed  to  the  femfly  effiaofere,    in 
the  10th  of .  Henry  VI.  Joho'SboeUieroagh,  Jgeq.  we*  certified  fc> 
.hold  a  manor  here,  by  the  fourth  pert  of  a  knigbV*  fee;  aad 
the  manorial  right*  have  remained  with  hia  deaypndeeta  to  the 
.  p*m?nt  day.    Shocktairgh  H*U,  the  aeat  of  thia  ancmnt  frm%, 
je  *  cnpeeioe*  aad  handaome  reeidenee,  anrroanded  by  an  es- 
teaaifa  pack,  which  i*  welt  eteckedfwitb  dear,  bit  hay  lately 
eaflered  mneji  ia  the  pictofeeqne  bennty  of  Ha  woodland  re- 
lease*.   There  is  a  molnnahnly  tale  connected  with  thia  men,- 
aje*,  which  we  wonid  willingly  eneid  Kfoaliag,  af  we  didomt 
*eew  that  anch  namtiana  as  exhibit  the  frightful  ejfcct*  of 
mwwtriined  paeaiejt  nay  "  point  a  mpeal"  for  the  poaaibl*  he- 
,««it  of  the  liatencr.    In  few  wetda  the  atory  rate  tba»:*-The 
daagbier  of  the  bte  Sir  SfcewWey  Shoohbojrgb,  Bert  wan  fitted 
equally  by  chem*,  of  prtnon  and  mind  to  attraei  admiration. 
Me  waa  aeon  by  a  lieutenant  Sharp  of  the  Jfedferdahme  militia, 
end  the  violence  of  mtbotiom  which  ehe  created  in  hia  boaom  the 
jefual  awHitnfiiUy  illustrate*.  *  He  vieited  at  the  beoee,  and  waa 
frxwtti  i»y  her  I attar  with  the  hospitality  beeomtng  an  Eaglialt 
t  gentleman, 
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a,  wtil  hi*  triabee  respecting  the  lady  ware  dfctm**. 
On  efjnrentry  joat  grounds  of  disafprornl  he  was  then  Itftid- 
4m  the  bstse;  ami  m  this  seriteaee  ef  dieiaiasiea  Pisa  Sheet 
hergh  eoncoered*  Bat,  though  she  yielded  readily to  the  deter- 
■sjmition  of  parents!  iodgsaoet,  she  km  frmed  a  favourable  ©pi- 
lin  ef  Hi*  tattering  *teftoK,  ead  had  eaeheaged  villi  turn  eev*% 
nl  ketess.  These  tokens  nf  ninfilsnU  she  fetead  aright  he 
returned,  en  the  internipttoa  of  tbtir  fnandaeep ;  and  Mr.  Sharp 
I  a  tisae.  The  iady  was  to  deposit  the  letters  neaehrad 
inaseaueer  house  of  the  gardens,  and  there  he 'pro- 
mised thattfce  poperssigoed  by  her  hand  ehoold  likewise  be  placed- 
On  the  ereaiag  af  Sklorday,  the  2fttb  of  Ms**,  1609,  the  letters 
f  esssstud  by  Wm  ghnehlmrgh  were  to  ha  resigned ;  and  she  had 
his  eesaranee  that  oa  the  oiioseedfttg  rnesaing  e&e  woeld  find 
>  written  by  heaeeJf,  on  the  ansae  apot  She  left  the  1 
lan/early  hrfer  of  Sunday,  and'waa  obsamsd  by  a 

to  direst  har  steps  to  the  sanuanr  boose;  hot,  through  all 
ike  faemMe  right,  to  adweasied.  cocraBpoodeat  had  tiagered 
s^ditttiaff  an  aefisn  pregaant  With  'Used  and 
Oa  entering  thesomm*Jies*e  ahc  found  biai  them.  The 
fwyssg  nsmeat  had  dogged  her  footsteps.  He.  listened,  when 
sear,  and  beard  two  retees  in  earnest  dispute.  The  tone  of  the 
lady  wee  evidently  repoleire;  and  presently  he  heard  the  dis- 
i  of*  pistol  ^  and  a  person  fell  I  in  loo  seconds,  aocordtoa; 
•f  the  amazed  listener/  another  pistol  was  die- 
I;  aadaaeesndftttensns<L  He  now  alarmed  the  famly ; 
and,  on  entering,  it  wns'fennd  that  tine  wmtehed  dope  of  passion 
had  tratehotthe  object  of  hia  tondereat  desires,  and  had  then 
itiss»pesBiUe  to  qait  the  subject  wHboot 
;  that  aetseefeofsuoh  atmabie  inetinatioas,  and  one  as 
the  that  atop  of  misplaced  cenidenee,  sfaonld 
he  salacted  far  the  neUm  of  a  roads*ae%  fever.  At  Uio  tie*  of 
*er  death,  Man  ttochhnrgb  was  about  .  twenty-one  years  of 

The  tMenf  baronet  wos  bestowed  on  John  Shaekbergb,  See,. 

by 
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by  Charles  II.  in  the  year  1660*  The  father  of  this  gentleman 
experienced  many  calamities,  in  consequence  of  his  zeal  for  the 
royal  cause,  in  the  preceding  reign.  The  story  of  his  exertions 
possesses  some  interest,  and  is  thus  stated  by  the  continnator  of 
Dogdale : — "  As  King  Charles  I.  marched  to  Brfgcot,  near  Ban- 
bury, on  the  82d  of  October  1642,  he  saw  a  person  hunting  in 
the  fields  not  far  from  Sbvokborouigh,  with  a  very  good  pack  of 
hounds;  upon  which  it  is  reported  that  be  fetched  a  deep  sigh, 
and  asked  who  that  gentleman  was  that  hunted  so  merrily  that 
morning,  when  be  was  going  to  fight  for  his  crown  and  dignity  P 
And  being  told  that  it  was  Richard  Shnckbnrgh;  he  was  or- 
dered to  be  called  to  him,  and  was  by  him  very  graciously  re- 
ceived. '  Upon  whieh  he  went  immediately  home,  armed  all  bis 
tenants,  and  the  nest  day  attended  on  him  in  the  field,  where  he 
was  knighted,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  EdghUI.  After 
the  taking  in  of  Banbury*€astle,  and  his  majesty's  retreat  from 
those  parts,  he  went  to  bin  own  seat,  and  fortified  himself  on  the 
top  of  Shuckborough  Hall,  where  being  attacked  by  some  of  the 
Parliament  forces  he  defended  himself  till  he  fell,  with  most  of  his 
tenant*  about  him ;  but  being  taken  up,  and  life  perceived  in  him 
he  was  carried  away  prisoner  to  Kenilwerth  Castle,  where  he  lay 
a  considerable  time,  and  was  foroed  to-  purchase  his  liberty  at  a 
dear  rate."  * 

Sir  George,  W.  A.  Shuckborgh  Evelyn,  Bart  who  died  in 
1804,  represented  the  county  of  Warwick  in  three  successive 
Parliaments,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  ardent  love  of  science. 
His  deep  and  laborious  researches  in  astronomy  aod  general  phi* 
losophy,  rendered  him  a  valuable  member  qf  the  Royal  Society, 
and  an  ornament  to  the  literary  character  of  his  country.  In 
private  life  he  is  said  to  have  sunk  to  .some  defects  of  judgment, 
to  which  an  acquaintance  with  letters  should  have  rendered  him 
superior.  By  those  well  able  to  appreciate  his  pretensions  he  is 
represented  as  suspicious,  irritable,  and  selfish;  as  one  who  was 
habitually  sedulous  to  ascribe  the  best-seeming  actious  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures to  sordid  and  corrupt  motives.    We  do  not  believe 

that 
*  f  horaas'i  Edit,  of  Warwickshire,  fee.  p.  £ J9. 
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that  the  mathematics  could  afford  him  ground  for  «uci&  a  degrad- 
ing, hajbtt  of  opinion  ;  and  lament  that  science  had  not  so  far  ele- 
vated hie  imagination,  as  to  pexsuade  him  that  it  is  probable  men 
«*jf  ftct  from  a  genuine  love  of  honour,  even  when  calculations  of 
interest  ran  counter  to  their  conduct    . 

The  church  of  Shuckburgh  was  originally,  and  is  now,  a  sti- 
pendiary cure.  .  The  building  is  of  stone,  and  contains  many  mo- 
msjpents  to  different  members  of  the  family  which  has  so  long 
pgsjesged  the  manor.  The  windows  are  adorned  with  some  hand- 
* stained  glass,  chiefly  executed  by  Egginton. 


A  district  now  requires  notice  from  its  locality,  which,  is  en- 
tirely 4«tii)ct  from  Warwickshire  as  a  county.    This  is  * 

THE  COUNTY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  COVENTRY. 

In  the  year  1451,  King  Henry  VI.  as  a  mark  of  especial  fa* 
W£,  granted  that  the  city  of  Coventry,  and  certain  villages  in  its 
adjacency,  should  be  constituted  an  entire  county  of  themselves, 
iflferporate  both  in  deed  and  name. ,  His  charter  enacts  that  the 
fasilWfr  of  the  city  shall  be  sheriff*  of  the  couuty,  and  the  same 
eepwer  preside  over  both.  This  charter  was  confirmed  by  Ed* 
w*dIV* 

J^p  county  of  the  city  of  Coventry  is  situate  in  tbe  north* 
^JteQi  part  of  Warwickshire,  and  is  chiefly  encompassed  by  tbe 
hfsjliyl  of  Kuightlqw.  "  The  greatest  length,  from  Bedworth  to 
*vjpyft  near  Baginton,  iu  a  uortb-east  aud  southwest  direction, 
i|  •fiqg.jptiles  and  a  half;  and  the  greatest  breadth,  from  near 
Netyle  Hill  to  Brownshill  Green,  in  about  an  cast  and  west  di- 
rection, is  seven  miles  and  a  quarter.  Tlte  district  contains  in 
aty  about  J  8,1 61  acres."*  The  places  united  with  the  city  of 
Coventry  in  the  formation  of  this, county  are  Anstcy ;  Exludl; 
FoUshtil;  Kereslcy ;  Sous  .{part  of)  Slivicliall ;  Stoke ;  and 
W$ken.     Tlie  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Coventry  are  officially  jus- 

Vou  XV.  *  H  f  tices 
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fines  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  and  held  quarter  sessions  in  Ike 
satne  manner,  and  with  the  same  powers,  aa  counties  al  large. 
Their  privileges,  indeed,  are  numerous,  and  ariieng  these  ia  one 
that  perhaps  cocrld  not  be  acted  on  with  satisfaction  either  to 
themselves  or  the  public  ;  this  ia  tbe  power  of  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  capital  offences.  An  office  ao  important  they  uniformly 
teferto  the  jndge  Who  travels  the  Midland  Circuit  Although 
King  Henry  intended  an  act  of  general  kindness  to  the  inhabi- 
tants when  he  granted  their  prescriptive  rights,  his  bounty  tea 
obviously  entailed  one  privation  on  many  of  them ;  the  freehold- 
era  of  this  county,  as  freeholders,  are  not  entitled  to  vote  on  the* 
return  of  any  members  to  Parliament ;  aa  servitude  alone  beetowa 
a  qualification  on  tbe  citizens  of  Coventry ,  and  with  Warwickshire 
they  have  not  any  political  connexion. 

The  City  of  Cot  entry  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  at 
a  very  early  period,  aa  the  final  syllable  of  its  appellation  in 
evidently  the  British  Tre,  a  town.  The  pcnfix  to  this  simple 
ted  general  term  wan  added  by  the  Sexetas,  and  may  rational^ 
we  concluded  to  express  the  circnjnstance  of  a  covent,  or  con- 
vent, behig  erected  on  the  spot;  and  aach  a  foundation  we  had 
to  have  taken  place  in  a  Saxdn  era.  Camden  observes  that  m 
'early  history,  and  in  the  pontifical  decrees,  the  name  of  the  dty 
waa  often  written  Conventria ;  and  he  instances  the  expression 
thus  translated  «  Either  the  Bishop  tf  Coifotfifiyia  not  in  his  right 
wits,  or  he  seems  wilfully  to  have  quitted  common  sense."  This,  It 
is  observed,  most  relate  to  Alexander  eVSevensby,  who  Was  conse- 
crated in  1224,  and  who,  according  to  Godwin,  waa  a  very 
learned  man,  "  but  pretended  to  visions  and  apparitions  scarce 
credible." 

Coventry  was  certainly  not  used  by  the  Romans  far  military 
purposes,  and  few  vestiges  have  been  discovered  to  favour  tlm 
idea  of  their  entering  largely  on  a  doaaeatic  and  tranquil  associa- 
tion 'with  the  original  inhabitants.  On  excavating  the  spot 
termed  Broad  Gate,  in  the  year  1798,.  there  was  found,  at  *Be 
depth  of  five  or  six  feet  from  the  surface,  "  a  tegular  pavement, 

and 
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digging  ftr  the  foundation  of  a  house,  on  the  site  of  the  el*  town, 
a  snrife  figure  wee  discovered  aboot  ten  inches  in  height,  the 
right  hand  leening  onm  shield,  end  the  bead  bound  with  a  fiMet 
feweUing  wheat.  The  private  ae  wofl  an  public  beiMinga  of 
to  Banana,  and  of  the  Britons  closely  connected  with  them, 
are  known  to  have  been  abundantly  ornamented  witkembleiaati* 
\  of  aealptnfe.  Moat  of  these  wen  destroyed  on  the  intro* 
Lof  Christianity ;  hat  the  figure  than  discovered  is  pro- 
bably one  that  eheied  the  eye  of  religions  reformers  f-  The 
mam  ancient  town  of  Coventry  k  believed  to  have  stood  oa  the 
north  of  the  present  city,  as  extensive  foundations  have  been 
tamed  in  that  diwetion,  near  the  spot  tanned  St  Niebolas's 
Church  Yurd. 

TbeWesrerichahire  aniiaiiary,  Jtto,  is  the  first  writer  that 
SMasiona  an  early  messssteryef  nuns  in  this  city;  and  heinferms 
us  that  whan  the  traitor  Edric  invaded  Meroia,  and  destroyed 
■any  tnwmn,  ia  1916,  a  house  of  nnns  in  Coventry,  of  which  a 
bsiy>vir»^  named  tit.  Osbarg  had  been  sometime  abbess,  fefi  a 
preytoJsissvocity.  Lekad  says  that  King  Curate  first  founded 
t  nunnery  here. 

In  conducting  the  History  of  Coventry  to  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  the  confessor  we  introduce  it  to  an  era  concerning  which 
we  are  /swished  wish  documents  somewhat  more  satisfactory, 
though  these  are  mingled  wish  one  of  the  most  fantastical  legends 
•bat  ewer  met  with  popular  reception,  In  tbe  early  part  of  Ed- 
seign,  Ijefric,  the  fifth  fieri  of  Mercia,  and  his  Countess 
(ewmwuimen  also  entled  Godkfa,  Godma,  and  GoditAa) 
a  monastery  on  tbe  ruins  of  St.  Osbuig's  nunnery.  This 
Lesfiie  waa  descended  from  Leofric,  Earl  of  Chester,  in  the  time 
of  IHhelhaH  hing  of  Merck,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
esmnenMss^eatSy  as  he  stood  high  in  the  consideration  of  several 

Jrl  2  successive 

•  An  account  of  this  discovery  is  inserted  in  tbe  Gentleman's  Magasin* 
*r  179S. 
t  Ink  agate  fc  now  in  tbe  possession  of  Mr.  John  Nickson,  of  Coventry. 
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succesive  moasireuB,  aod  is  placed  by  historians  al  Ike  be*d  of 
various  great  slate  transactions.  .By  King  Canute  he  was  made1 
Captain  General  of  the  royal  forces.  After  the  death  of  Canute 
hie  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  advancing  to  the  down  Hauold, 
the  son  of  that  king,  Edward  the  Confessor  was  principally  in-' 
dehted  to  Leofric  for  his  elevation  to  the  throne*  and  was  subse- 
quently protected,  by  his  wisdom  and  power,  from  many  of  the 
turbulent  machinations  of  Earl  Godwyn.  The  Connies*  Godiva 
was  sister  to  Thorold*  sheriff  of  Lincolnshire,  a  man  much  imlmed 
with' the  piety  prevalent  in  that  age,  as  appears  by  his  founding 
the  abbey  of  Spalding.  She  is  said  by  Ingulptius  to  have  been 
a  most  beautiful  and  detont  lady. 

The  monastery  founded  by  this  illustrious  pair  was  for  an  ah*' 
bot  and  twenty-four  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  it  sur- 
passed ail  others  in .  the  county .  for  amplitude  of  revenue  and 
splendour  of  ornaments.  Earl  Leofric  bestowed  on  it  one  half  of 
the  town  in  which  it  was  situated,  and  twenty -four  lordships  in 
this  and  other  counties.  The  king  and  the  archbishop  of  Can-' 
terbury,  with  a  long  train  of  mitred  churchmen  and  powerful  no- 
bles, were  witnesses  to  the  act  of  endowment  Pope  Alexander 
coufirmed  the  grant,  ami  added  many  privileges.  In  regard  to 
its  magnificence  of  embellishment  Malmsbury  observes  "  that  it 
was  enriched  and  beautified  with  so  much  gold  and  silver  that  the 
walls  seemed  too  narrow  to  contain  it;  insomuchthatRob.de 
Limesie,  bishop  of  this  diocese  in  the  time  of  King  William  Ru- 
fus,  scraped  from  one  beam  that  supported  the  shrines,  500  marks 
of  silver."  Among  the  reliques  was  an  arm  of  St,  Augustine; 
placed  in  a  silver  shrine,  on  which  was  an  inscription  purporting 
that  it  was  purchased  of  the  Pope  by  Agelnethus,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

,  Earl  Leofric  died  in  a  good  old  age,  in  the  13th  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  at  his  house  at  Bromley,  Staffordshire*.4  and  wss 
buried  in  a  porch  of  the  monastery  church  which  he  had  founded. 
The  Lady  Godiva  appears  to  have  been  actuated  by  zealous  and 
habitual  piety.     Besides  founding  the  monastery  of  Stow,  near 

Lincoln, 
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Lincoln,  »W  conferred  numerbmi  benefactions  on  the  foundation  at 
Coventry,  u  sending,"  says  Dugdale,  "  for  skilful  Goldsmiths, 
Who,  with  ill  tbfe  gold  and  silver  she  had,  made  crosses,  images 
of  saints, » Slid  other  carious  *rnaine,nt»."  The  period  of  her 
death  hi  not  ascertained,  hot  she  bequeathed  her  whole  treasure  . 
to  this  regions  house,  "  and  even  at  the  point  of  death  gave  a 
rich  chain  of  preeioas  stones,  directing  it  to  he  put  about  the 
neck  of  tbe*etessed  Virgin- s  image,  so  that  those  who  came  of  de- 
votion thither  should  say  as  many  prayers  as  there  were  several 
gems  therein."  Her  remains  were  interred  in  the  other  porch 
of  the  monastery  church. 

With  tjte  foundation  of  its  monastic  structure  commenced  the 
prosperity  of  Coventry.    While  the  means  of  commercial  inter- 
change were  difficult,  no  town,  that  had. not  in  its  vicinity  such 
mineral  veins  as  were  light  of  access  and  were  essential  to  the 
homely  needs  of  a  people  who  had  few' wants  besides  those  which 
the  sword  and  the  ploughshare  might  supply;  could  hope  to  at- 
tract the  tide  of  traffic,  without  the  aid  of  superstitious  fascina- 
Tribes  of  devotees;  saintly  feasts ;  and  monastic  largesses, 
-gloriously  bestowed  alike  on  the  helpless  and  the  indolent, 
aow  increased  the  trade  and  population  of  the  place,  and  rendered 
it*  tolls  and  services  objects  of  consideration.     From  the  ge- 
neral character  of  Earl  Leofric,  as  given  by  early  historians  ;  and 
font  the  bountiful  and  pious  disposition  he  evinced  in  the  found- 
ation of  his  monastery,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  would  not 
exact  these  tolls  and  services,  for  to  him,  as  lord  of  the  town, 
they  were  doe,  with  too  rigorous  a  hand.     But  it  seems  the  citi- 
zens found  tbeui  a  grievance;   and  concerning  the  method  in 
which  they  obtained  relief  from  oppression  is  told  a  romantic 
tale,  which  we  give  in  the  words  of  Sir  William  Dngdale :  "  The 
Countess.  Godeva,  bearing  an  extraordinary  affection  to  this  place, 
eften  and  earnestly  besought  her  husband  that,  for  the  love  of 
God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  he  would  free  it  from  that  grievoos 
servitude  wherednto  it  was  subject;  but  he,  rebuking  her  for 
importuning  him  in  a  manner  so  inconsistent  with  his  profit,  com* 

H  3  manded 
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landed  thtt  she  should  thenceforth  forbear  to  move  therein;  y*t 
the,  out  of  her  womanish  pertiaacy,  continued  to  solicit  him,  In* 
somaeh  tint  he  told  her  if  she  would  ride  on>  hbteebnck  naked 
from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other,  is  the  sight  of  eel  the 
people,  he  would  grant  her  request.  Whetenwto  she  returned, 
But  vnllf<m  give  me  hate  bo  to  do?  A*d  he  replying  Ye$I 
the  noUe  lady,  upon  as  appointed  day,  got  on  horseback  ashed, 
with  her  bair  loose,  so  that  it  cowed  aH  her  body  hot  the  lege, 
iad  thss  performing  the  journey  returned  with  joy  to  her  has* 
bandi  who  thereupon  grtnted  to  the  inhabitants  a  charter  of 
freedom.  In  memory  whereof  the  picture  of  hhn  and  his  said 
lady  were  set  up  in  a  aeeth  window  of  Trinity  Church,  in  this 
city,  about  King  Richard  the  Second's  tine,  and*  his  right 
hand  holding  a  charter,  with  these  words  written  thereon ; 

lunojt  tut  tnt  mot  ox  on* 

s^ot  utsss  ^nBnocwnv  tot^pfft 

It  is  said  by  Raptn  "  that  the  Countess,  previous  to  her  ridV 
ing,  commanded  all  persons  to  keep  within  doors,  and  from  their 
windows,  on  pain  of  death :  but,  notwithstanding  this  severe  pe- 
nalty, there  was  one  person  who  could  not  forbear  giving  *  l*°fc* 
out  of  curiosity ;  but  it  cost  him  his  life/' 

This  story  appears  legendary  at  the  first  and  slightest  glance. 
The  females  of  the  eta  at  which  Lady  Godiva  flourished  account* 
ed  modesty  of  attire,  and  scrupulous  secretion  of  person,  virtues 
connected  with  religious  merit ;  and  we  have  evidence  that  the 
countess  waa  habitually  inclined  to  perform -religions  duty  to  en 
extremity  of  attention,  andVas,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  zealots 
devotees  of  the  age.  Is  it  then  likely  that  religious  feelings 
would  allow  her  to  commit,  such  a  strange  act  of  indecency,  for 
the  mere  exoneration  from  tolls  and  duties  of  a  few  hundreds  of 
her  husband's  vassals  P  But,  if  we  can  believe  that  pious  habits 
were  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  confirm  this  lady  in  the  modest 
aeserves  which  appear  bora  with  the  sex,  and  which  quit  it  only 

iu 
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i§  tip  loot  stages  of  depravity,  shell  we  venture  to  imagine  thajt 
A  haafesjd  ever  existed  who  would  allow  "  tho  winds  of  heaven0 
|o  visit  «o  freely  a  beloved  wife9*  person  ?  And  that  teofric  was 
a>  (bad  and  apt/raving  husband  seems  clear  from  the  readiness 
with  which  j^  joined  the  name  of  Go$va  wi*h  bis  of  n  in  tye 
costly  religions  foundation  a,t  Coventry.  The  coarseness  of  hj* 
ajondaoff,  if  we  suppose  hint  copnfrle  of  sorting,  caan*t,bea,tt*f 
fes^ed  to  the  prevailing  barbarity  of  the  age;  for  female  injgfpfy 
janl  connubial  striet^ess  of  eondnct  were  pearly  prized  at  tyis  per 
riod,  however  deficient  it  might  he  in  minor  delicacies  of  sentjk» 
<paant  and  exterior  polish.  Leofric,  then,  mast  form  an  exception 
ftp  the  general  feeling;  but  the  man  foriniug  each  an  exception 
■east  ho  besotted,  ignorant,  and  weak.  Leofric,  however,  was 
neither;  he  was  the  counsellor  of  kings,  {he  defender  of  thrones, 
•ad  tho  patron  of  the  clergy. 

In  some  "  doubts  concerning  tfie  troth  of  this  indecent  trans- 
action," commnnicated  to  Googh  fry  Mr.  Pegge,  and  printed  nam 
the  additions  to  Camden,  occurs  the  following  notice  of  the  dif- 
ferent writers  through  whose  hands  the  tale  has  passed :  "  J*o- 
firic  died  in  1067,  and  yet  the  story  is  not  pentioned  by  a^ny  wri- 
ter older  than  Matthew  of  Westminster,  wh,o  dijl  pot  flpurisji  ti(l 
1307, 260  years  after  the  fret  The  more  ancient  authors,  tyonn£ 
tbey  speak  of  Leofric's  foundation  at  Coventry,  and  of  Cjodfra's 
emaemmnce  and  benefactions  to  it,  yet  they  take  not  tip  jesst 
notice  of  this  eirenmstanqe :  as,  the  author  of  the  Sa^on  Pjireuj- 
*fcj  %pUf»;  Orderjeus  Yi^l|s;  Henry  of  fla^agftyp  j  fr 
jsjqan  Ponetoeiuus;  £hiWL  ¥»jlrpss;  Florence  of  Wo/c^erj 
Jobn  A^jdeBargo;  ana"  Wjyiani  pf  pajpsbuqr;  pbich  Ja#f 
jfnjticularly  treating  of  the  monastery  at  Coventry,  had  a  (air  op- 
portunity of  recording  a  circumstance  so  singular.  As  to  Mat- 
thew of  Westminster  he  transcribes  Hojeden,  who  flourished  A. 
1204,  as  appears  by  his  words  find  expressions.  Hqveden,  how- 
^yier,  hail  not  a  syllable  of  Qodiye's  exploit;  but  Matthew,  ^00 
japes  after,  fcasajfed  it  at  hyge ;  phen$e  it  fcpojrs  tftat^e  pas 
she  fin*  ceparter,  from  some  vulgar  or  JegAodary  tradition,    it 
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may  be  alledged,  perhaps,  in  his  favour  that  the  transaction  was 
represented  in  a  window  of  Trinity  Church,  at  Coventry;  the 
effigies  of  Godiva  and  ber  husband,  with  an  eprgraphe  expressing 
that  the  earl  freed  the  town  from  tolls  at  the  request  of  his  wife. 
'But,  supposing  it  to  exhibit  all  the  particulars  included  in  Mat- 
thew's legend,  yet,  as  it  was  not  made  till  Richard  the  Second's 
time,  it  might  be  grounded  on  the  testimony  of  Matthew  of  West- 
minster; or  Brompton,  who  likewise  lived  before  Richard  II. '  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  processions,'  or  cavalcades,  which  hare 
long  been  otied*  annually  at  Coventry,  in*  commemoration  of 'this 
'event;'  since,  in  all  appearance,  they  stand  upon  no  better 
ground,  '  and  have  been  taken  up  by  the  inhabitants,  without 
examination,  from  authors  of  little  credit/1* 
'  But,  after  consigning  this  tale  to  a  quiet  place  among  the 
fabulous  crudities  of  an  unlettered  period,  f  Coventry  has  stiff 
'cause  to  look  with  gratitude  on  the  memory  of  Lady  Godiva.  To 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  countess  and  her  husband  the  city 
is  evidently  indebted  for  its  early  conseqnence ;  and  a  fresh  source 
of  power  and  emolument  speedily  arose  from  their  descendants. 
Shortly  subsequent  to  the  Norman  conquest,  the  lordship  of  Co- 
ventry became  vested,  by  the  marriage  of  Lucia,  grand -daughter 
of  Leofric,  in  the  Earls  of  Chester.  *  Ranulph,  her  husband,  was  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  city ;  and  by  the  earls  of  this  race  was 
constructed,  Within  the  manor  of  Cheylesmore,  on  the  south  side 
of  Coventry,  a  fortified  mansion  or  castle.  Earl  Ranulph  proba- 
bly resided  much  in  this  place,  as  he  bestowed  so  much  attention 
'oh  the  neighbourhood  as  to  cause  four  chapels  to  be  erected  in  as 
many1  adjacent  hamlets.     His  son  (commonly  called  Gemons) 

took 

*  (Sough's  Camden,  Vol.  II.  p.  346. 
f  A  traditional  story  of  tftis  complexion  is  not  altogether  confined  to  Co* 
yeptry.  The  privilege  of  cutting  wood  in  the  HerdnoUs,  by  the  parishioners 
'of  St.*  Briayers  Castlr,  Gloucestershire,  is  locally  said,  by  the  garrulous  and 
'illiterate,  to  h Are  been  procured  of' some  Earl  of  Hereford,  then  Lord  of 
Bean  Forest,  on  Jhe  same  terms  that  Lady  Godiva  obtained  the  privileges  for 
■Jhs  cUisens  of  Coventry.    Rudder's  Gloucestershire,  p.  307,  fcc. 
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took  an  active  part,  on  the  side  of  the  Empress  Maud,  In  the  tar- 
talent  reign  of  Stephen.;  and  being  repulsed  at  Lincoln  hastened 
toward**  his  castle  at  Coventry,  but  bad  the  mortification  of  find* 
ing  that  strong  bold  already  possessed  by  the  forces  of  the  king. 
On  this,  according  to  Hoveden,  be  promptly.  "  raised  a  fort/*  fat 
the  purpose  of  besieging  the  hostile  occupiers  of  his  mansion ; 
bat  the  king  posted  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  and,  after  an  ebsti* 
onto  coniict,  in  which  Stephen  was  himself  hurt,  the  earl  was, 
desperately  wounded  and  compelled  to  retreat  During  the  -sway 
of  the  Sarin  of  Chester  it  appears  "that  the  burgesses  of  Coven-. 
Ivy  well  and  quietly  held-  aM  their  possessions  iu  free  burgage; 
and  Raaolpb,  the  last  of  that  name;  granted  them  a  portmote.  (or 
•own  wart,)  of theirowii)  in  which  they  might  freely  hold  plea  of 
alt  things^ to  him,  the  said  earl/  or  themselves  belonging."  •  A 
pert  of  the  charter  now  bestowed,  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  what* 
-soever  merchants  they  ahoold  bring  thither  for  the  advantage  of 
ibetowu,"* -proves  that  Coventry  was  making  steady  advances 
towards  commercial  respectability.  This  earl  preeuved,  in  the 
second  of  Henry  III.  a  charter  for  a  yearly  feir,  to  continue  eight 
days.  '  In  the. first  year  of  Edward  III.  Robert  de  Montalt,  then 
-lord  of  the  manor  of  Cheylesmore,  granted  his  possession,  in  de- 
fault of  male  issue,  to  Isabel,  queen  mother  of  that  king,  with  re- 
mainder, first  to  John  of  Eltham,  afterwards.  Earl  of  Cornwal,  and 
tfcen  to  Edward  King  of  England.  From  this  annexation  to  the 
earldom  of  Cornwal,  Coventry  became  more  immediately  the 
object  of  royal  favour. 

Though  the  city  had  undoubtedly  much  profited  by  the  judi- 
cious: 

•  This  charter  was  confirmed  by  King  Henry  II.  on  which  occasion  many 
particulars  were  added,  amoug  which  occur  the  following :  "  If  any  of  the 
borgesses  should  happen  to  make  a  forfeit  to  the  earl,  he  should  be  acquit 
thereof  for  Xlld.  And  if,  by  the  testimony  of  his  neighbours,  be  were  not 
•Me  to  pay  to  much,  they  to  qualify  the  sum  to  the  measure  of  his  ability  ; 
m*t  also,  that  the  said  burgesses  should  not  be  liable  to  lend  unto  the  said 
'awl,  or  those  that  belong  to  him,  any  rent,  or  annual  payment,  but  upon  coo,* 
tiitioa  mat  their  cattle  might  be  in  safety.*'    See  Dogdalc,  p.  13Z.  ♦ 
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eioas  patronage  of  the  Earls  of  Chester,  its  int#mftl  rsteweee  4* 
Mi  appear  to  have  bee*  great  daring  the  periods  recently  nsMimd. 
In  the  thirteenth  of  Edward  L  the  bofge«sea,*ad  inliabiteate 
were  empowered  by  letter*  petal  to  take  tolls  of  ell  veedihj* 
eeomoditiei  thel  shoeld  be  brought  hither,  far  the  term  ef  three 
years,  towards  the  charge  of  peviag  their  town.  Bet  twenty 
years  after  this  grant  the  work  of  paving  remained  i*cee> 
plete.*  Days  ef  more  desirable  aAeenee  were,  however*  apeedgy 
to  ensue. 

The  greatest  impedimeet  to  se  advance  in  mercantile  conea? 
ejeenee,  during  times  so  fristowma  end  nnsteedy,  wee  the  wan* 
ef  fortified  barriers,  to  protect  the  trader  in  hie  spnrnistiewe, 
and  to  inner*  the  safety  of  the  building  in  wfctfb  he  reposiled 
his  goods.  la  the  second  ef  Edward  III.  the  inhabitants  re- 
ceived permission  to  collect  a  toll  towards  defraying  the  em* 
penae  of  enclosing  their  town.  Perhaps  the  ifttanal  traj»ew&» 
lity  which  wee  prodneed  by  the  wise  govejawenet  of  Edward, 
nether  than  a  want  of  means  in  the  citisens,  emawai  thehttleV 
jng  of  the  walk  not  to  be  commenced  for  *weaty~teven  yen 
efter  thie  geant  was  obtained.  The  oily  certainly  woee  a  ti*e> 
rishmg  aspect  during  thie  bright  reign.  Several  enaotmenje 
of  Edward  evince  the  riches  of  the  mejohanW;  and  it  wis  nosy 
that  the  costly  steeple  of  St  Michael's  Chejvb,  the  adsm- 
tioti  of  succeeding  agea !  was  deeigned  ami  partly  raised.  A 
house  for  the  reception  ef  Carmelite  friars  was,  likewise,  JMIt 
on  an  extensive  scale.  By  this  king  the  cjrtf  laagirttayy  of  Go* 
ventry  was  constituted  a  body  (wportte. 

In  the  time  of  Richard  II.  the  walls,  with  their  nnmerons  gates 
and  towers,  were  completed ;  and  the  king  evinced  his  affection 
to  this  city  by  grants  of  various  privileges  to  the  corporation. 
Coventry  was  now  pressing  rapidly  forwards  to  the  great  era  of 
its  prosperity  and  magnificence.    Its  public  buildings  increase^ 


*  At  this  time  Coventry  wm  not  reputed  a  Boioagb,  as  it  had  never 
sontributed  above  100  mark*  to  the  tuts  when  a  fifteenth  wat  Jev^j]. 


ttottotMdmtataitapte  Miiktmii die  city.  Thet 
wane  with  which  Km  slothing  fatsiaess  w  cultivated  appears 
i  a  grant  of  the  king  «  that  the  mayor  and  baili&i  should,  foe 
five  y«*re>.h*?e  his  format  sealing  woollen  cloth* 
lame,  le  the  valueef  XJUUU.  steijHi*"  It  was  ta  fbe  year 
1809  thai  Um  raab  ss^eietgn  these  the  vsasety  of  Ceveatry  foe 
the  ansae  of  e4ragi*  P%»M,  that?  involved,  to  its  oaasenjniocios, 
Ike  lass*!  his  crown. aed  Ufa.  When  Thome  Mowbray,  Debt 
of  Norfolk,  deesnaded  the  privilege  of  vindicating  hiineetf  by  sia- 
gWeossbat  against  the  esflusatians  of  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  afc 
Henry  IV,  the  kieg  named  Goafocd  Green,  a  plot  of 
teatenttnthe  close  neighbourhood  of  Coventry,  for 
the  place  of  projected  contest.  The  particulars  of  thie  issportant 
trassontiin  form  so  interesting  a  part  of  the  annals  of  the  city, 
that  the  following  eriraets  from  Efoieaart  and  HoUushud  will 
hardly  bo  deeseed  too  long  to  be  satisftetery : 

m  These  two  lardea  Made  provision  for  that  wee  necosaaryo  for 
these  for  their  battayfe.  The  Earl  of  Derby  (Duke  of  Hereford) 
usmt  hit  nmsaangers  m  to  Umbarriy,  to  the  Deke  of  Myllayn, 
Br  Galea*,  forte  hsvenomre  at  hie  pleasure.  The  Erie  Mar- 
suns),  on  hu  pert,  sent  into  Alsmyn,  and  in  to  other  ptaeee,  to 
ptwvyde  him  for  the  journey. 

"At  the  time  appointed  the  king  came  to  Coveotrie,  where  the 
two  dukes  were  roadie,  according  to  the  order  prescribed  therein; 
awmming  thither  in  great  arraie,  accompanied  with  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  of  their  linagea.  The  king  caused  a  samptnene  ecnf» 
fold  or  theater,  and  roiell  lietes  there  to  be  ereotad  and  prepared. 
The  Seudaie  before  they  should  fight,  after  dinner,  the  Duke  of 
Hereford  eamo  to  the  king  (being  lodged  about  a  quarter  of  a 
antic  without  the  towns,  in  a  tower  thot  belonged  to  Sir  Wilssmn 
Begot)  to  take  hie  -leave  of  hiss*  The  morrow  after,  being  the 
dme  appointed  for  the  combat,  about  the  spring  of  the  date  coses 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk*  to  the  court,  to  take  leave  likewise  of  the 
king.  The  Duke  of  Hereford  armed  him  ia  bis  tent,  that  wan  set 
up  neere  to  the  lists;  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk©  put  on  his  armor 

betwixt 
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betwixt  the  gala  audi  the  barrier  of  the  tovae; 'in  a  beauiihtl 
house,  hating  a  mire  perolois  of  wood  towards  the  gate,  that  none 
might  aee  what  was  doone.  within  the  house. 
*  "  The  Duke  of  Aumarie  that  daie,  being  high,  constable  of 
England,  and  the  Duke  of  Snrrie  marahall  placed  themselves  be* 
twixt  them,  well  armed  and  appointed.  And  when  they  saw  their 
lime,  they  first-  entered  into  the  listes  with,  a-  greet  ©empanie  of 
men,  apparelled  in,  silke  sendall,  imbrodesed  with  silver  both 
ricblie  and  enrionalie ;  everie  man  having  a  tipped  ataffi^  to  keep 
the  field  hi  order.  About  the  honre  of  prime  oame  to-  the  barriera 
of  the  listes  the  Duke  ef  Hereford,:  mounted  on  a  white  courter, 
barded  with  green  and  blew  velvet*  inibredered  soroptoonslie  witb 
swans  and  antelope  of  Goldsmiths  woorke,  armed  at  all  points* 
The  constable  and  marahall  came  to  the  barriers,  demanding  of 
him  what  he  was :  he  answered,  '  lam  Henrie  of  Lancaster,  Dnke 
of  Hereford,  which  am  come  hither  to  doo  mine  indevor  against 
Thomas  Mowbraie,  Duke  of  Norfolke,  as  a  traitor  nntrue  to  God, 
the  king,  bis  realme,  and  me/  Then  incontinentlie  he  swore 
upon  the  Holie  Evangelists,  that  his  quarrel  was  true  and  jnat  ; 
and  upon  that  point  he  required  to  enter  the  lists.  Then  he  pat 
up  his  sword,  which  before  he  held  naked  in  hie  hand,  and  putting 
down  his  visor,  made  a  crosse  on  his  horsse,  and  with  speare.tnr 
hand  entered  into  the  listes,  and  descended  from  his  horsse,  and 
set  him  down  in  a  chaire  of  greene  velvet,  at  the  one  end  of  the! 
lists,  and  there  reposed  bimselfe  abiding  the  cemming  of  hie 
adversarie. 

"  Soonc  after  him  entred  into  the  field,  with  great  triumph, 
King  Richard,  accompanied  with  all  the  peeres  of  the  realme ; 
and  in  his  compante  was  the  Earle  of  Saint  Paule,  which  waa 
come  ont  of  France,  in  post,  to  see  this  challenge  performed.  The 
king  had  there  above  ten  thousand  men  in  armour,  least  some 
fraie  or  tumult  might  rise  amongst  his  nobles,  by  quarelling  or 
partakitig.  When  the  king- waa  set  in  his  seat,  which  was  richly 
hanged  and  adorned,  a  king  at  amies  made  open  proclamation, 
prohibiting  all  men,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  of  the  high 

constable 
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oeiiitsMe  and  Marshall,  to  enterprise  or  attempt  to  approch,  or' 
teach  may  part  of  tbciieU>  upon  peine  df  death,  except  s*cb  as1 
were  appointed  to  order  or  maahall  the  iefcL  The  proclamation 
coded,  another  herald  cried  '  Behold  hoe  Henrie  of  Lancaster, 
Doke  of  Hereford,  appellant,  which  is  entred  into  the  Hate 
retail,  to  doo  hie  devoir  against  Thomas  Mowbraie,  Doke  of 
Norfolke,    defendant,    upon  pain   to    he  found  felse  and  re- 


"  The  Duke  of  Norfolke  hovered  on  horasebacke  at  the  entrie 
of  the  lists,  hie  hoasse  being  barded  with  crimosen  velvet,  im- 
brodared  richlie  with  lions  of  silver  and  mutberie  trees;  and  when 
lie  had  sonde  bis  oth  before  the  oonstable  and  marshal!,  that  his  quar- 
rell  was  just  and  true,  he  entred  the  field  manfullie,  saieog  alowd,* 
*  God  aid  him  that  hath  the  right;'  and  then  he  departed  from 
hit  .horsse;  and  sate  him  downe  in  hia  chaire,  which  was  of  crimo- 
sen velvet,  eoortined  aboat  with  white  and  red  damaske.  The 
lord  aamball  viewed  their  speares,  to  see  that  they  were  of  equal! 
length,  and  delivered  the  one  speare  himselfe  to  the  Dnke  of 
Hereford,  and  seat  the  other  unto  the  Duke  of  Norfolke  by  a 
knight.'  Then  the  herald  proclaimed,  that  the  traverses  and 
choices  of  the  champions  should  be  remooved,  commanding  them, 
on  the  kings  bebalfe,  to  mount  on  horsaeback,  and  addresse  them- 
selves to  the  battell  and  combat. 

"  The  Duke  of  Hereford  was  qnicklie  horased,  and  closed  his 
bnvier,  and  cast  his  speare  into  the  rest ;  and  when  the  trumpet 
sounded,  set  forward  couragiouslie  towards  his  eneraie  six  or 
•even  paces.  The  Duke  of  Norfolke  was  not  fullie  set  forward, 
when  the  king  cast  -down  his  warder,  and  the  heralds  cried  '  ho, 
ho !'  Then  the  king  caused  theit  speares  to  be  taken  from  them, 
and  commanded  them  to  repaire  againe  to  their  cbaires,  where 
they  remained  two  long  honres,  while  the  king  and  his  cooncell 
deJiberallie  eonaalted  what  order  was  best  to  be  had  in  so  weightie 
a  cause.  Finailte ;  after  they  bad  devised,  and  fullie  determined 
what  shoald  be  doone  therein,  the  heralds  cried  '  silence ;*  and 
Sir  John  Bonnie,  the  kings  seeretarie,  read  the  'sentence  and  de- 
termination 
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termination  of  the  king  tad  to  eoonesll,  in  a  long  roll:  the 
effect  whereof  was,  tint  Borne,  Date  of  Hereford,  shouU,  fUn 
ftteec*  daies,  depart  ont  of  the  realise,  end  net  to  ntene  before 
the  term  of  ten  yenies  were  esea^,  except  by  the  king  he  sbooJd 
be  repealed  againe,  end  this  upon  peine  of  death:  aad  that  Tho- 
mas Mowbreie,  Duke  of  Norfolk*,  bwause  he  had  somen  sedition 
in  the  testae  hy  hie  vosas,  ehonld  likewise  avoid  the  tealme,  and 
never  to  retorne  againe  into  England,  nor  approch  the  berdere  or 
eenfncs  thereof,  open  pain  of  death ;  and  that  the  king  would 
stale  the  profits  of  his  lands,  taH  he  had  levied  thereof  soot 
of  seen*  as  the  duke  had  token  ap  of  the  kings  trea- 
for  the  wages  of  the  garrison  of  Gelis,  which  wane  still 
unpaid1. 

"  When  these  judgements  wen  once  read,  the  king  called  be- 
fore hiia  both  the  partial,  and  made  them  to  sweate  that  the 
one  ehonld  never  carte  hi  place  where  the  other  was,  wilKnglie, 
nor  keepe  any  compame  tegither  ta  any  foreign  region :  which 
eth  they  both  reeesrod  hnmblie,  and  so  wont  their  mnies." 

The  next  particolar  connexion  of  one  of  these  intended  com- 
batants (the  Duke  of  Hereford)  with  Coventry,  is  of  a  for  differ- 
ent character.  As  King  Henry  IV.  be  held  a  Parliament  here, 
in  the  year  1404  This  was  the  Parliament  since  styled  ParMm- 
mentum  mdoetorum,  and  from  setting  in  which  all  lawyers- 
were  prohibited.  The  meeting  was  held  in  a  great  chamber  of 
the  priory.  The  matter  in  request  was  a  snpply  of  money  Cor  the 
dafenoe  of  the  realm  against  the  Scorn  sod  Welsh,  and  it  was 
pasposed  to  raise  the  sam  wanted  hy  divesting  the<churcb  of  some 
temporal  eaperflnities.  This  unavoidably  produced  mnch  opposi- 
tion, aad  the  Arohhishop  of  Canterbury  delivered  a  long  ha* 
saugue,  in  which,  after  enumerating  the  many  services  rendered 
by  ohnrebmen  towards  the  well-being  of  the  state,  he  obserted, 
"  that,  besides  all  this,  they  were  not  wanting,  day  nor  night,  by 
messes  and  prayers  to  implore  God's  blessing  for  the  king  and  alt 
that  served  him."  In  jmpsy,  the  Speaker  of  the  Comosoos  (Sir 
John  Cheyne,)  "  said,  with  a  stern  countenance,  thst&e  writf*4 
9  not 
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ft*  tie  prayers  o/  ike  c*«rdk"    The  eeclesfrstics,  however, 
wetwanccessfnl  in  their  opposition. 

The  great  favour  conferred  by  the  sixth  Henry,  in  constitatiiig 
the  city  and  cottigooas  district  a  separate  county,  has  been  al* 
ready  noticed.  Coventry,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  at  this 
period  a  city  well  deserving  of  regal  partiality,  its  retig 
taldhigs  vera  Mmerona  and  splendid ;  its  embattled  walls 

'  and  in  high  preservation ;  its  merchants  were  spirited  ami 
%,  and  we  have  proofs  that  they  were  afflwent  and  go- 
serous.  Refigions  pageants  were  often  presented  by  the  Grey 
Friars;  and  the  hock-tide  pastimes,  fbanded  on  the  massacre** 
the  Danes  in  100%  assisted  tn  drawing  throngs  of  sttangtrs  to 
the  gay  and  popaloas  city.  Both  Henry  and  his  rnagnanfmene 
fneen*  were  constant  in  their  attachment  to  Coventry  ;  and,  per- 
haps,  passed  here  some  of  the  most  tranquil  and  pleasing  hevrs 
«tf  their  chequered  lives,  in  the  Leet  Book  belonging  to  tin* 
•orporatkm  is  preserved  a  carious  account  of  oirenmstnncen  con- 
nected with  one  *f  Henry's  vistts.f  From  this  H  appeal*  that, 
"  cm  the  XXI  day  of  September,  1450,  the  kyng,  tmr  severe* 
lord,  cam  fm  Leyceater  toward  Coventry"  and  was  received  by 
94  themeyre  and  fab  worthy  brednrn,  arayed  in  skariet,  and  aM 
the  comonaltie'cladde  in  grene  gtfwnes  and  redde  bodes,  in  Hm* 
jefoooV,  beyonde  the  brode  oke.  The  mayse  and  hys  peeren 
lyghten  on  fote  and  raekery  thries  fcneleng  on  ther  knees,  «nl 
mrto  ottr  soveren  torde  ther  dee  -obeysannce;  the  mayte  onytog 
to  bym  thes  wordes :  '  Moat  highest  and  gracjons  kyng,  ye  am 
vrelosm  to  yonr  tme  liege 'meiftie,  withe  all  oar  hefte*.'  Attn* 
wvhidiethe  mayre,  be  avyse  df  oewnsell,  hadde  no  mnse  in  ilia 
>;  bat  hys  aerjant  wltendeng  apcta  the  mwyve,  the  warden 


*  Coventry  wu  styled  the  secret  harbour  of  Q.  Margaret, 
t  This  memorial  is  inserted,  at  length,  in  s  judicious  collection  towards 
the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Coventry,  printed  in  that  city ;  and  we  have 
«*  opportunity  of  snowitfg  that  it  is  there  Ihknf  ally  copied  -ftem  the  or*. 
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afore  rehersed  sayde,  put  the  muse  in  the  mayres  bpnde;  and  the 
mayre,  kysseng  the  inase,  offurd  bit  to  the  kyng ;  the  kyng, 
tarieng  and  herkeneng  the  meyres  speche  in  faverabull  wyse, 
seyde  thes  worded :  "  Well  seyde,  Sir  Meyre,  take  your  hors." 
WJien  "  the  kyjig  come  to  the  utter  yate  of  the  jfriory,  he  forthe*, 
withe  send  for  the  meyre  and  his  bredurn,  be  a  knyght,  to  come 
to  his  p'sence,  and  to  epeke  with  hym  in  his  chambur  "  where 
the  "  recordur  seyde  unto  the  kyuge  sache  wordes  .as  was  to. his 
tbynkypg  most  plesauat ;  our  soveren  lorde  seyeng  agayne  thea, 
wordes :  "  Sirs !  I  thank  you  of  youre  goode  rule  and  demene  j 
and,  inspesiall,  for  your  goode  rule  the  last  yere  past;  for  the 
best  ruled  pepull  thenne  withein  my  reame;  and  also  I  thank 
you  for  the  p'sent  that  ye  nowe  gave  to  us."  The  whiche  p'sent 
was  a  tonne  wyne,  and  xx  'tie  grete  fat  oxen."  On  Michaelmas, 
Day  the  king  went  in  procession  to  St.  Michael's  Church :  "  The 
meyre  and  bis  peres  doeng  to  the  kyng  due  obeysaunse  when  he 
com  fro/  his  chambur,  toke  his  mase  and  here  it  afore  the  kyng, 
till  be  com  to  Sent  Michel*,  and  brought  the  kyng  to  his  closette. 
Then  the  Byshoppe  (of  Winchester)  in  his  pontificals  arayede 
withe  all  the  prestes  and  clcrkes  of  the  seyde  churcbe,  and  of 
bablake,  withe  copes  apareld,  went  on  in  p' cession  abowte  the 
cburcbe-yarde ;  the  ky  ug  devowtely,  withe  many  odur  cordes, 
followed  tbe.aryd  p'ceasion  bare-hedded,  cladde  in  a  gowne  of 
gofden  tissu,  furred  with  a  furre  of  marturn  sabull."— "  And,  at 
evesong  tyme  tbe  same  day,  the  kyng,  be  ii  for  hys  body  and 
ii  yomen  of  the  crowne,  sende  tbe  seyde  gowne  and  furre  that  he 
were  when  he  went  in  p'cession,  and  gaf  hit  frely  to  God  and  to 
Sent  MichelJ,  insomuch  that  non  of  the  that  brought  the  gowne 
wolde  take  no  reward  in  no  wyse."  On  the  following  Tuesday 
*'  the  kyng  toke  is  hors,  and  rode  forth e  toward  Kyllengworthe," 
attended  by  the  mayor  and  his  peers,  with,  the  commonalty, 
"  tille  they  com  on  to  a  plase  bcyonde  Astill  Grove,  agayne  a 
biode  lane  the  ledelhe  to  Canley." 
In  tbe  year  1459,  a  second  Parliament  was  held  in  this  city, 
1  which, 
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vhicb,  like  the  former,  was4n<pcieittly  memorable  to  gain  an 
•pithet  in  history/  though  one  of  an  ungracious  character. 
This  was  the  violent  meeting  in  which  attainders  were  passed 
against  Richard,  Dnke  of  York,  the  Earl  of  March  (afterwards 
Edward  IV.)  and  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick.  This 
Parliament  was  termed  by  the  Yorkists  Farliamtntum  JHaMir 
e*m,  and  all  it?  acts  were  afterwards  reversed. 

In  the  year  146.9*  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  and  his  son  John,  were 
twheaded  on  Gosford  jGireen,  by  order  of  Sir  John  Coniers,  a 
commander  in  the  army  0/  northern  insurgents  which  had  ob- 
tained some  success  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Oxford. 
King  Edward  IV.  in  whose  reign  this  sanguinary  act  took 
place,  was  anxious,  to  win  the  esteem  of  the  City  of  Coventry ; 
himself  and  the  queen  kept  festival  here  during  the  Christmas 
of  1465;  but  his  utmost  blandishments  had  not  power  speedily 
po  erase  from  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  an  affectionate  re* 
gard  for  the  House  pf  Lancaster.  In  1470,  the  Earl  0/  War* 
wick,  then  intent  on  the  destruction  of  the  monarch  whom  ha 
bad  enabled  to  reaeh  the  throne,  entered  Coventry  with  owU 
piance  and  other  warlike  stores.  Edward  shortly  inarched  from 
Leicester;  and,  after  resting  at  Combe  Abbey,  approached  Co- 
ventry. He  halted  on  Gosford  Green,  and  demanded  entrance 
bat  finding  the  city  hostile  be  resumed  his  march,  and  lodged 
that  night  at  Warwick.  When  reinstated  in  power  by  the  vic- 
tories of  Jtarnetand  Tewksbury,  he  revenged  this  insult  by  de- 
priving the  citizens  of  their  liberties  and  franchises ;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  levying  on  them  a  fine  of  500  marks,  for  that  was  the 
anm  paid  by  Coventry  for  a  restitution  of  its  privileges.  The 
good-will  of  the  inhabitants  was,  however,  of  too  much  conse- 
quence for  Edward  to  treat  them  with  continued  harshness,  or 
aven  with  the  indifference  of  neglect  He  kept  here  the  feast  of 
8*.  George,  in  1474.  His  eon,  the  ill-fated  Prince  Edward,  in 
Ike  same  year  was  one  of  the  godfathers  to  a  child  of  the  mayor;* 

V9L.XV.  I  and, 

*  At  the  tame  tiiat  the  prince  wai  presented  with  a  cop,  and  one  hun- 
dred pouuU* 
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and,  three  years  afterwards,  he  was  made  a  brother  ef  tbs) 
guilds  of  Corpus  Christi  and  St  Trinity.  This  notice  from  the 
court  sufficiently  evinces  the  great  political  importance  of  the 
city  at  that  period. 

Richard  III.  visited  Coventry,  and  was  a  spectator  of  the  peg* 
ants  during  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi.  Immediately  svJme* 
qnent  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Boswerth  Field,  Henry  VII.  re* 
k  paired  hither,  and  lodged  in  the  mayor's  house.  He  was  proba- 
bly received  with  hearty  satisfaction  by  the  inhabitants,  as  they 
promptly  presented  him  with  a  hundred  pourids  and  a  cup ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  Henry,  in  this  instance,  exercised  the  regal 
authority. so  recently  obtained  by  conferring  knighthood  on  the 
mayor.  The  opulence  of  the  city  during  this  reign  is  proved  by 
its  contributing  the  sum  of  1100/.  "  towards  the  Urn  levied  for 
the  king  going  into  France,  in  1400." 

Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Katherine  visited  this  place  in  1510, 
"  when  there  were  three  pageants  set  forth ;  one  at  Jordan  Well, 
with  tbe  nine  orders  of  angels ;  one  at  Broadgate,  with  divers 
beautiful  damsels ;  «nd  one  at  Cross  Oheping ;  and  so  they  pass- 
ed on  to  the  priory."*  In  1526>  the  city  was  favoured  with  tbe 
presence  of  the  Princess  Mary ;  on  which  occasion  the  mercers' 
pageant,  superbly  habited,  was  placed  in  Cross  Cheeping  to  gratia 
her  arrival.  She  remained  two  days  at  the  priory,  and  on  her 
departure  was  presented  with  100  marks  and  "  a  kerchewe." 
When  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Norfolk  passed  through  Co* 
ventry,  in  1534,  they  were  received  by  the  mayor  and  citizens  in 
their  liveries ;  and,  after  a  banquet  in  ike  street  <m  korub*ek> 
they  proceeded  to  Combe  Abbey, 

.  We  have  seen  that  Coventry  was  indebted  for  its  early  prosper 
rity  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  its  monastic  establish- 
ment ;  and  much  of  its  opulence  and  splendour  through  succeed? 
jug  ages  must,  unquestionably,  be  attributed  to  the  same  source. 
4  great  priory  at  once  protected  the  pauper  and  enconraged  the 

merchant  { 

0  Pa^d ale's  WjrwicUbiie,  p.  lip. 
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merchant;  and  not  only  afforded  a  temporary  palace  to  kings, 
.tat  continually  attracted  throngs  of  all  ranks  from  the  most  dis- 
.  tant  parts,  intent  either  on  purposes  of  devotion,  interchanges  of 
religions  amity,  or  speculations  of  traffic.  It  will  readily,  there- 
fore, be  apprehended  that  the  city  felt  a  great  shock  on  the  dia- 
•sotationtf  monastic  houses.  Bat  we  find  difficulty  in  believing, 
.as  was  stated  by  John  Hales,  Esq.  to  the  Protector  Somer- 
set, m  that,  in  osnssqncats  of  the  dissolution,  trade  grew  so 
low,  and  there  was  such  a  dispersion  of  people  from  this  city, 
that  there. were  not  above  3000  inhabitants,  whereas  formerly 
there  bad  been  15,000/'  We  mast  think  this  picture  of  desola- 
tion overcharged,  as  it  is  certain  that  at  least  one  staple 
.branch  of  commerce,  the  clothing  trade,  was  now  advantageously 
cuiUvated.  In.  alleviation  of  the  prevailing  distresses,  a  char- 
ter for  an  additional  fair  was  granted  to  the  remaining  inn* 
bttanto. 

Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Coventry  during  her  progress  through 
this  part  of  the  kingdom  in  1865,  and  was  received  with  a  va* 
riety  of  splendid  shews  and  pageants.  "  The  sheriffs,  in  their 
scarlet  cloaks,  and  twenty  young  men  on  horseback,  in  a  livery 
of  fine  purple,  met  her  majesty  at  the  extremity  of  the  liber** 
tien  of  the  city,  towards  Wolveyt  each  of  tbem  presented 
to  her  a  white  rod,  which  she  receiving  delivered  to  them 
again;  they  then  rode  before  her  until  they  came  near  the  city, 
where  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  in  their  scarlet  gowns,  also  met 
her  majesty."  After  several  ceremonies,  "  the  recorder  pre- 
sented a  purse  supposed  to  be  worth  twenty  marks,  and  in  it 
1001.  in  angels,  which  the  queen  accepting  was  pleased  to  say 
to  her  lords  "  It  is  a  good  gift,  an  hundred  pounds  in  gold ;  { 
have  but  few  eoeh  gifts,"  To  which  the  mayor  answered  boldly, 
f  If  it  please  your  grace,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  it/— 
''What  is  that?"  said  she.  'The  hearts/  replied  he,  '  of  all 
your  loving  subjects.'—"  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor !"  said  the 
«peei$  u  It  is  a  great  deal  more,  indeed."  * 

I  2  Fronj 

f  f&f.  sad  Ant  of  Coventry  fee 
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From  tbe  speech  made  by  the  recorder  ea  tbii  occasion  we  kam 
that  the  city  was  new  fer  from  htiftg  in  *  prosperous  ensjattisau 
la  Ibis  oratiea,  after  a  statement  of  may  former  oireimstaaeos 
of  splendour,  and  a  detail  of  various  far/oars  conferred  by  princes 
and  nobles,  occur  tbt  following  wools :  "  Now,  as  your  majesty 
feath  beaid  tbe  fiist  advancement  aad  flourishing  state  of  ibis 
city ;  aa  tbe  bewraying  of  the  lamentable  rain  aad  decay  thereof, 
partly  by  fctal  adversities,  partly  by  otfwr  occasions  not  moot 
«t  this  time  to  trouble  your  majesty  witb,  it  would  be  tedious  to 
year  majesty  to  bear,  aiid  grievous  to  no  to  temember,  and  thcso* 
lore  I  pass  it  crcr  in  silence,  with  great  good  hope  coneeiwad  of 
a  speedy  repair  thereof.  Tbe  coming  of  year  majesty,  witb 
whose  present  estate  it  hath  pleased  God  to  bless  ibis  oity,  doth 
bid,  and,  as  it  wore,  prognosticate  tbe  ocavossioa  of  a  bad  for- 
tune into  some  better  aad  prosperous  estate :  so  as  after  a  long  aad 
huge  dark  tempest  the  pleasant  beams  of  the  sun  appearing  glad 
and  comfort  every  moving  creature,  even  so  doth  the  delectable 
presence  of  your  majesty's  royal  person  so  ravish  and  stir  up  tbe 
hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  year  poor  city,  lately  oppressed 
witb  the  oloady  care  of  their  aiijbrtuaate  adversity,  that  tbe  joy 
and  comfort  of  the  same  cannot  be  expressed  though  I  had  Ci- 
cero's etpqaeaoe."  One  csjbsc  of  the  despondence  that  had 
lately  prevailed  may  be  Jhwod  in  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  which 
bad  fatally  wasted  tbe  city  in  the  preceding  year;  but  it  appoaro 
that  tbe  trade  of  Coventry  had  been  uniformly  on  the  decline 
since  tbe  suppression  of  religions  heaaes.  Tbe  clothing  bueiness 
was  now  failing  to  decay,  and  no  fresh  maaafacturc  was  yet  in* 
Iroduced  as  a  substitute.  The  ardour  of  the  natives  was  damped* 
They  saw  the  geogpevs  piles  of  religions  splendour,  so  long  tbeit 
pride  and  boast,  one  vast  heap  or  ruins.  Long  accustomed  to 
consider  their  city  the  chamber  of  princes*  they  now  viewed  its 
streets  comparatively  deserted;  and  they  yielded  to  adveiaity 
petdapa  with  too  few  straggles. 


•  So  Coventry  waj  popYlarJjr  termed  is  ki  jpufttfttfiporoui  msion*. 
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Qm^h  Elizabeth  lodged,  dariitg  her  visit,  At  Hie  White  FViars 
(tlleft  a  seat  of  the  Hales  fatally ;)  bat  Coventry  soon  received 
within  its  walls  a  princess  whom  no  blandishments  awaited  :— • 
in  196$,  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Qneea  of  Scots,  was  condacted 
to  this  oity,  and  was  confined  as  a  prisoner  in  the  mayoress'  par- 
lotr.  Three  years  afterwards  she  was  again  brought  hitter,  and 
kept  m  eonfineAoiit  at  the  Bail  Inn  (on  the  site  of  which  tht 
barracks  now  stand)  tinier  the  care  of  th«  Earls  of  Shrewsbury 
and  If  uiftingdoa.  Daring  this  moomfal  period  the  citisens  kept 
watoh  and  wafd,  night  and  day,  at  every  gate,  that  none  might 
pass  without  examination. 

How  abruptly  meat  delineations,  which  pfofess  to  gife  <mty 
the  prominent  features  of  topography,  pass  from  the  wretched  to 
the  gay  and  reckless !  Daring  Qaeen  Elisabeth's  stay  at  Ketoil- 
worth,  in  1675,  the  ancient  pttstitne  termed  (look  Tuesday  was 
performed  for  her  entertainment  by  some  Coventry  men,  OndeY 
the  direction  of  the  tonods  Captain  Cox*  Her  majesty  laaghetl 
heartily  at  the  representation,  add  rewarded  the*  performer*  with 
two  basks  and  ire  marks.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  this 
partial**  formerly  held  ia  anneal  practice,  had  be**  duktirititraed 
tor  the  last  sight  yeSrs,  swing  to  the  interference  of  certain  sotfr 
and  proems  preachers ;  but,  ahder  the  sandtioft  of  Elizabeth,  it 
was  now,  for  a  short  time,  joyfully  resumed  by  the  inhabit 


In  1610,  King  Jalflea  1/  addressed  a  letter  to  the  mayor,  alder- 
men,  and  sherffls,  and  the  arehdeacon  of  Coventry,  commanding 
the  inhabitants  to  receive  the  sacrament  kneeling ;  and  When,  in 
1619,  application  Wan  made  to  this  sovereign  for  a  renewal  of  the 
City's  charter,  he  refused  to  grant  it  until  assured  that  his  will 
{a  tfos  particular  had  met  with  uniform  attention.  James  he* 
soared  Cotentry  with  a  visit  in  1617 ;  at  which  time  a  tag  ora- 
tion was  delivered  by  Dr.  Holland,  the  well-known  translator, 
ftifscd  in  black  satin*     In  this  speech  he  notices  the  still  de- 

1 8  dining 

S  See  artirf*  Kcnilwortli  Castle, 
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dining  stole  of  the  place,  and  implores  the  king's  protectfott. 
He  does  not  forget  to  compliment  the  "  powerful  pen"  of  his 
regal  auditor,  and  assures  him  that  there  is  not  known  within 
the  city,  or  county,  "  one  recusant  priest,  or  schismatical  se- 
paratist/' The  king  was  presented  with  a  silver  cup  of  forty* 
five  ounces  weight,  curiously  wrought*  and  100/.  in  money. .  He 
appeared  much  gratified  by  the  present*  and  said,  "  Out  of  this 
Coventry  cup  wherever  he  went  he  would  drink/' 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  and  Prince  Henry  likewise  visited 
Coventry  at  different  times.  In  1605,  a  present  was  made  to 
the  princess,  (then  at  Combe  Abbey,  the  seat  of  Lord  Harring*- 
ton,)  which  would  appear  to  be  somewhat  curiously  chosen  for  a 
lady— two  fat  oxen,  worth  18/. 

In  the  civil  war  which  terminated  fatally  to  Charles  1.  Co* 
▼entry  was  well  inclined  to  play  an  active  part,  though,  by  a 
-a  singular  felicity*  it  escaped  those  miseries  of  siege  and  devas- 
tation to  which  so  many  other  armed  towns  were  subjected. — 
When  the  king  repaired  U  Leicester,  in  1641,  after  having 
raised  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  he  demanded  the  attendance 
of  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  vf  this  city,  but  the  popular  party  pre- 
vented their  acceding  to  his  desire.  The  Earl  of  Northampton 
{at  that  time  the  city  recorder,)  tried  his  influence  in  collecting 
persons  friendly  to  the  royal  cause,  but  was  able  to  muster  only- 
four  hundred.  The  Parliamentarians  wore  the  colours  of  Lord 
Brooke,  and  were  so  much  more  numerous,  that  the  recorder 
judged  it  expedient  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  escaped* 
with  great  difficulty,  through  a  back  door  of  the  Bull  Inn.  The 
ammunition  in^the  town  was  seized,  and  removed  by  Lord  Brooke 
to  Warwick  Castle,  while  his  party  was  shortly  reinforced  by 
400  men  from  Birmingham.  When  the  king  sent  a  herald  at 
arms  to  demand  entrance,  he  was  informed  that  the  citizens* 
would  willingly  receive  his  majesty,  and  200  of  his  followers,  but 
no  more.  "  Incensed  at  this  treatment*  the  king's  party  planted 
cannon  on  Stmchall-hill  in  the  park  ;  as  also  on  the  brow  of  the 
little  park  quarry,  and  fired  several  shot  f  gainst  the  walls  of  the 

town, 
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town*  but  tritb  little  effect;  one  man  oiriy  -was  killed,  end  he 
through  his  own  carelessness.  The  king  finding  the  citizens  deter* 
mined  to  defend  themselves,  anil  hearing  that  Lord  Brooke,  with 
an  army  from  Iiondon,  was  approaching,  drew  off  his  forces  that 
jught  Some  few  days  afterwards  Lord  Brooke  arrived,  with  an 
army  of  7,000  foot*  exclusive  of  cavalry.  At  this  time  many  of 
the  royalists,  who  had  worn  the  Earl  of  Northampton's  colours, 
were  seat  prisoners  to  Warwick ;  whilst  the  property  of  others 
mho  had  €ed  was  sequestered."* 

In  the  following  year  the  -city  was  garrisoned  by  the  4*arlis> 
menU  One  of  the  aldermen  (named  Barker,)  was  appointed 
governor;  and  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  one  troop  of  cavalry, 
were  raised  from  the  most  active  of  the  inhabitants.  Every  pre* 
caution  was  taken  to  strengthen  the  place.  Trenches  were  cut 
an  the  outside  of  the  walls  $  aud  sluices  wera  opened  at  the  in* 
flux  of  the  river  Sherbourn.  Some  *f  the  gates  were  stopped  up  $ 
and,  before  three,  halt-moon  fortifications  were  erected.  Capnon 
were  planted  on  all  the  principal  towers;  and  many  of  the  women 
of  the  city  "  *ent  by  companies  into  the  great  park  to  fill  up 
the  quarries,  that  they  might  not  at  a  future  period  harbour  the 
enemy.  They  were  collected  together  by  sound  of  a  drum*  and 
marched  in  military  order,  with  mattocks  and  spades,  under 
the  command  of  an  amazon  named  Adderley,  with  an  Herculean 
club  upon  her  shoulder ;  and  were  conducted  from  work  by  one 
Mary  Herbert,  who  carried  a  pistol  in  her  hand,  which  she  dis- 
charged as  a  signal  of  dismissal*" 

The  major  chosen  in  1744,  was  found  to  be  not  sufficiently 
feeurty  ia  his  opposition  to  the  royal  cause.  He  was,  therefore, 
not  permitted  to  serve  the  office,  and  the  governor  was  appointed 
|o  succeed  him.  This  military  magistrate  wore  a  sword  and  a  buff 
coat  under  his  gown,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  cavalry 
when  he  proclaimed  the  great  fair.  Thus  voluntarily  did  the 
inhabitants,  in  the  fever  of  the  moment,  place  their  civil  rights 
4H  the  bands  of  military  despotism. 

14  The 
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the  place  remained  garrisoned  till  the  end  of  Utf  yttt  16§»; 
but,  when  the  Restoration  was  voled  by  Parliament,  Chfcrtes  If. 
was  promptly  proclaimed  by  the  major  and  atdermeti,  amidst 
great  acclamations  of  joy*  Drums  were  beaten,  trumpets  sdtinded, 
and  the  different  companies  of  infontty  fired  sev£raM  Vdlliea  on  the 
occasion.  A  deputation  shortly  waited  on  his  majesty,  fcnd  p>e* 
aented  a  bason  and  ewer,  with  fifty  pieces  of  gtold ;  at  the  aatffce1 
time  surrendering  .to  him  all  the  king's  lands,  with  the  grtttt  par*. 
On  the  day  of  coronation  Smithford  Street  and  CroW-tihekpinf 
conduits  ran  claret;  and  bonfires  were  lighted  in  the  evening,*  in 
testimony  of  loyalty. 

Ring  James  It.  was  at  Coventry  in  1687.  The*  streets  through 
which  he  passed  were  strewed  with  sand;  and  the  Fronts  of  the 
nouses  were  whitened,  and  dressed  with  fcreen  boughs.  *  George* 
Lord  Dartmouth,  attended  the  king  on  this  occasion ;  and  whett 
his  majesty  was  presented  with  a  gold  cup  and  coVer,  be  imfie^ 
fliately  gave  it  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  saying,  '  I  would  hate1 
your  lordship  receive  this  cup  and  cover  as  a  mark  bf  the  dity  iff 
Coventry's  concent  for  your  father/  During  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars  it  appears  that  Colonel  W.  Legge  (his  lordship's  fk- 
ther,)  was  confined  in  Coventry  gaol,  after  being  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Worcester;  he,  at  length,  made  his  escape, 
through  the  exertions  of  his  lady,  in  the  habit  bf  an  old  woman."* 
How  differently  would  Charles  II.  have  received  this  present 
from  the  city! 

The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Coventry,  as  connected  with 
the  bishopric,  requires  separate  notice.  Shortly  after  the  Mer- 
cian kingdom  was  divided  into  five  bishoprics,  that  of  Lichfield 
was  so  far  extended  as  to  comprehend  the  chief  part  of  the  former 
possessions  of  the  Cornavii.  Peter,  elected  bishop  of  Lichfield 
in  1075,  moved  the  see  to  Chester;  and  Robert  de Limesie,  in 
1102,  removed  it  again  to  Coventry,  tempted, .probably,  by  the 
riches  and  reputation  of  the  monastery  founded  by  Earl  Leofric. 
The  five  succeeding  bishops  likewise  sat  at  Coventry ;  and  the 
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whale  tt  theae  alt  prelate*  styled  themselves  Cbeertfrtd?  Jfyu- 
ftft  tfttty.  llogh  Kov ant,  flfthrieaoati  of  Okfbrd,  consecrated 
bishop  in  1188,  restored  th«  se«  to  Lichfield,  though  with  much 
tpftorftton  front  the  Behe*dietine  worths  erf  Coventry,  who  had 
gaiied  an  arfeeeaiOn  of  repute  frttn  the  btsnftp's  residence,  ^ith- 
0a%  Ibriblting  their  particular  influence J  for  although  their  stipe* 
Hw  lost  ihe  name  of  abtot*  and  became,  ae  prior,  only  substitute 
to  the  biabop,  in  whom  the  abbacy  realty  was  vested,  he  yet 
remained*  like  hi«  predecessors  the  ahboto;  a  baroo  of  parlia* 
stent.  The  farther  injuries  cetoiritted  by  this  prelate  to  the  Be* 
aedfetine  monastery  frill  be  seen  lfrhen  that  religions  foundation 
cotfftt  under  nJere  immediate  notice.  In  consequence  of  dispute* 
wttcb  now  took  ftlaee  beHfeOfi  the  Chapter  df  Coventry  and  that 
of  Lifehfield  respecting  eteettone,  both  parties  agreed,  in  the 
reigh  of  Btihty  III.  to  tiii*  Allowing  regulations :  that  the  bishopr 
should  be-  elected  betfa  ftom  Coventry  afid  Lichfield;  that  the 
precedence  Hi  the  episcopal  title  should  be  given  to  tho  farmer 
Cttjr;  that  the  two  chapters  ahottld  alternately  choose  their 
bishop }  ahd  that  they  should  fbftfi  one  body,  in  which  the  prior 
of  Coventry  shoold  be  the  principal.  From  this  time,  untii  a 
period  comparatively  recent,  the  prelate  was  styled  bishop  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield;  and  these  regulations  remained  in 
force  till  that  great  era  in  ecclesiastical  concerns,  the  dissolution 
of  monastic  houses*  la  the  33d  of  Henry  VIII.  an  act  was 
passed  which  ordained  "  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lichfield 
should  be  for  aver  the  entire  and  sole  chapter  of  the  bishopric  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield ;  whereof  the  prior  aud  convent  of  the 
dissolved  priory  Of  Coventry  were  heretofore  the  moiety,  or  half- 
part"  Snch  remains  the  constitution  of  the  bishopric  at  the 
present  day ;  bat  when,  on  the  restoration,  the  truly  excellent 
Hacket  waa  appointed  to  this  see,  he  gave  the  precedence  in, 
titular  designation  to  Lichfield,*  and  hm  example  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  aueceedlag  prelates. 

The 
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The  wfoceae  «f  Lichfield  and  Coventry  ewqp-eheade  five  hum* 
tfred  and  fifty-aevea  parishes,  el  which  two  houdred  and  fifty  are 
impropriate ;  and  it  extends  over  the  whole  of  Staflbrdahire,  ext 
oept  the  parisbea  of  Brome  and  Clent ;  the  county  of  Derby,  the 
greater  part  of  Warwickshire*  and  nearly  the  half  of  Shropshire* 
This  bishopric  ia  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  65M.  1&.  2&* 
The  tenths  of  the  clergy  amount  to  690/.  I6*..l  ldj.  According 
to  the  charter  of  the  14th  of  Charles  L  the  bishop  is  to  act  as  a 
justice  of  the  peace  within  the  town  and  liberties  of  Salop. 

The  City  of  Covjsktey  is  ninety-one  miles  from  the  metro- 
polis, on  the  N.  N.  W.  and  is  distant  from  Birmingham  eighteen 
miles*  and  from  Warwick-  ten.—"  The  town  of  Coventrye," 
writes  Leland>  describing  the  appearance  of  the.  place  in  tko 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  "  by  west  is  set  on  a  low  ground,  but  by 
east  it  somewhat  cmdescendetk*  It  was  begun  to  be  wallid  t» 
Edward  II.  and  has  six  gates,  and  many  fair  towers.  It  is  but  a 
late  ago  since  the  walls  were  finished.  There  be  many  lair 
streets,  well  builded  with  timber.  There  bo  divers  fair  suburbs 
without  the  walls*    The  king  hath  a  palace  there,  now  somewhat 


two  cities  in  tbe  civil  war.  Or.  tfacket  was  one  of  the  most  firm  and  disia* 
tcrested  among  those  who  steadily  adhered,  in  theae  trying  timet,  to  the 
church  and  the  king.  His  conduct  when  exalted  to  the  mitre  was  equally 
exemplary.  He  lies  buried  beneath  a  raised  tomb,  ornamented  wkh  hit  re* 
combent  effigies  in  Lichfield  cathedral ;  sad  several  anecdotes  concerning 
him  will  be  feond  under  die  article  Iicfafeld,  io  tbe  "  Beauties"  lor  StaftoroV 
•hires 

*  Ia  the  Collection  towards  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Coventry  «> 
the  rents  and  revenues  of  the  bishopric  during  several  periods  are  stated  as 

follow  :«— 

L     s.  d. 

'  7th  and  8th  of  King  Edward  TV,    -    *    -      904  IS  1} 

fist  and  «9d  of  King  Henry  VII.    -    -        115*10  5J 

*3d  and  *4th  of  King  Henry  VIII.      -         If  47  15  10* 

16th  of  King  Henry  VI IL  in  the  whole     -    795  17  6 

And  at  tbe  same  period  clear       ....    1<i3    5  t 

Ybe  computed  annual  value  at  present  is       2009    O  O 


Ml  ruin.    The  town  rose  by  making  of  cloth  and  cappee ;  which; 
now  decaying,  the  glory  of  the  city  also  decayeth." 

The  chief  parts  of  Coventry  are  seated  on  gently  elevated 
ground :  and  the  city  is  watered  by  the  Radford  and  Shefboara 
brooks.  The  view  of  a  town  to  the  approaching  traveller  usually 
rests  for  interest  on  some  few  prominent  features  5  on  a  few  pub* 
lie  butidirtgs  which  rise  superior  to  the  mass  of  habitations,fend 
direct  the  attention  to  eras  of  important  story,  by  displaying  the 
architecture  of  ages  hi  which  the  place  has  conspicuously  flon* 
rished.  Coventry  is  fortunate  in  this  particular.  It  has  three 
spires,  (one  ef  pre-eminent  beauty,  and  the  others  deficient  ia 
attraction  only  from  a  comparison  with  St.  Michael's,)  which  rise 
high  ia  the  air,  and  prepare  the  examiner  for  an  entrance  to  a 
place  of  great  population  and  striking  architectural  importance; 
But  the  traveller's  expectations  are  not  altogether  gratified  as  he 
advances,  and  takes,- in  a  cursory  manner,  a  nearer  view.  The 
approaches  are  uniformly  mean  and  bad  5  and*  on  entering  tbe 
city,  a  persen  accustomed  to -contemplate  the  improved  bmldiaga 
of  recent  periods,  looks  ia  vain  fer  the  affluence  of  domestic  atch»- 
tectore  which  be  has  been  induced  to  anticipate.  The  streets 
are  very  narrow ,  and  the  foot-ways  are  formed  of  sharp  pebbly 
stones,  which  remind  the  passenger  of  days  in  which  it  was  * 
penance  of  severe  infliction  for  an  offender  to  walk  a  furlong  witli 
bis  feet  unguarded.  In  scarcely  any  instance  do  we  recognize* 
on  a  huge  aeale,  the  hand  of  modern  improvement*  or  see  the 
progress  of  such  steps  of  internal  accommodation  an  are  now  usual 
in  places  of  much  less  real  wealth  and  importance.  Coventry  has 
been  peculiarly  fortunate  {for  so  it  must  needs  be  termed,)  ia 
escaping  conflagration.  There  has  net  been  any  fire  ef  an  extern* 
sive  spread  since  the  oldest  house  now  standing  was  erected.*— « 
In  consequence,  it  presents  the  aspect  of  a  city  of  the  sixteenth 

century; 

*  The  only  instance  of  a  serious  alarm  from  fire  is  thus  recorded  ;— "  In 
IMS,  a  fire  broke  out  in  four  parts  of  this  city  ;  the  common  bell  rang,  which 
taased  toe  inhabitants  so  much  that  tliey  knew  not  what  they  did  |  watch. 
and  ware"  was  kept  tight  aud  day,  bat  no  harm  ensued*" 
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century ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  houses  project,  at  was  customary 
lit  ages  when  *  free  circulation  of  air  formed  no  part  of  the  build* 
er's  calculations;  the  streets  are  merely  of  the  width  that  was 
judged  necessary  when  the  transit  of  carriages  was  alow  and  of 
rare  occurrence  :-~and  the  eye  accustomed  to  modem  amplitude 
of  dimensions  is  not  agreeably  sarprised  at  the  view. 

Bat  the  circumstance  that  tends  to  the  displeasure  of  the  ordi* 
nary  examiner,  affords  a  harvest  of  high  gratification  to  the  lover 
of  domestic  architectural  antiquities.  Bosses  refriete  with  tho 
venerable  traces  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  yet  standing  in  neve* 
J»l  divisions;  the  freshness  of  complexion  only  injured  by  age, 
and  the  main  works  still  firm  in  massy,  and  almost  impregnable, 
oak.  A  person  imbued  with  sudh  a  taste  most  derive  trae  plea- 
sure from  a  perambulation  of  this  city.  The  specimens  of  the 
style  prevailing  in  different  eras  are  strongly  marked,  and  of  the 
most  gratifying  description*  To  some  are  attached  circumstances 
of  local  story*  which  add  to  their  interest ;  and  others  peases* 
peculiarities  of  oonstmction  well  worthy  of  the  antiquary's  notice. 
In  many  instances,  where  the*  front  has  experienced  alteration, 
the'  interior  still  remains  untouched ;  and  the  costly  character  of 
the  carved  embellishments  here  to  he  seen,  explain,  without  the 
trouble  of  appeal  to  record,  the  prosperity  of  the  place  during  the 
reign  of  the  latter  Henries. 

The  city  is  viewed  to  much  advantage  from  the  north-east. 
The  whole  of  its  churches  stand  here  disclosed  with  great  picto- 
rial effect.  St.  Michael's,  beautiful  and  attractive  when  seea 
from  any  point,  forms  the  prominent  feature.  Its  sister-spire 
(that  of  Trinity  church ,)  rises  modestly  beyond,  as  if  retiring  in 
confessed  secondariiiess  of  pretensions.  The  tower  of  SL  John's, 
and  the  steeple  of  the  Grey-Friars,  ascend  on  either  band,  and 
complete  the  display.  The  spot  from  which  the  two  steeples  that 
so  eminently  ornament  Coventry  are  seen  with  the  most  striking 
effect,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  now  desolated  priory,  on 
the  margin  of  Priory-Mill  Dam.  This  view  conveys  in  so  satis* 
factory  a  manner  an  idea  of  the  architectural  beauty  of  tho  two 
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fine  elevations,  that  we  have  caused  an  engraving  of  it  to  he 
made  from  a  drawing  by  the  late  Clarendon  Smith.* 

The  length  of  the  city  of  Coveutry,  from  Hill  Street  Gate  to 
Gosfcrd  Gate,  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  exclusive  of  the 
suburbs.  The  walls,  no  longer  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
civic  security,  are  completely  reduced ;  but  traces  of  these,  and 
of  several  of  the  gates,  are  yet  discernible.  The  progress  of  their 
erection,  and  the  period  at  which  they  were  demolished,  will 
shortly  be  noticed.  The  streets  are  numerous,  and  intersect  and 
deviate  from  each  other  without  any  resemblance  to  regularity  of 
design,  but  merely  as  an  extension  of  need  required,  and  a  pos- 
session of  property  favoured.  Though  less  has  been  done  towards 
impjoronent  than  might  be  expected  in  so  populous  and  cenmerr 
ctej  a  place,  some  new  domestic  buildings  have  lately  been  rained, 
and  'these  are  uniformly  substantial,  commodious,  and  eligible* 
Pnevieas  te  1762,  many  of  the  streets  had  but  one  channel, 
which  ibb  down  the  centre.  In  that  year  was  passed  the  Sc+* 
venger  Act,  under  the  regulations  of  which  the  thoroughfare* 
meet  with  a  commendable  increase  of  notice. 

The  religions,  and  other  public  edifices  of  Coventry,  are  truly 
worthy  of  attention.  The  Ckurehes  are  three  in  number.  That 
of  Sir.  Michael  \a  a  beautiful  speciinen  of  the  Gothic,  or  English 
style.  Hie  tot  mention  of  a  religious  building  so  dedicated 
cm  this  spot,  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  at  which  time 
Ralph,  Earl  of  Chester,  rendered  it  to  the  monks  of  Coventry, 
by  the  term*!  the  Chapel  of  St  Michael.  Ralph,  the  last  eaii 
of  that  name,  gave  to  this  church  the  tithe  of  his  lands  and  rents 
in  Coventry.  The,  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  shortly 
claimed  the  advowson ;  hut,  by  an  agreement  between  the  prior 
and  that  prelate,  it  was  arranged  that  the  monks  should  provide 
eecaiar  priests,  and  other  fit  ministers,  to  serve  the  several  cha- 
pels appended  te  the  structure.  I*  the  44th  of  Henry  III.  the 
church  was  regularly  appropriated  to  the  prior  and  monks.    In 

the 

*  Obligingly  offertd  fur  that  purpose  by  Mr.  Joba  Nickion,  of  Coven tr jr. 
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the  year  1291,  it  was  valued,  with  its  chapels,  at  ftfty 
per  annum,  and  the  vicarage  at'  eight  marks  and  a  half.  In 
-1534,  the  ricarage  was  rated  at  65/.  10#.  6d.  per  annum,  oot  of 
which  21.  1&.  4rf»  were  paid  annually  to  the  arcLdeaeon  of  Co- 
ventry, for  procurations  and  synodal*.  The  Prior  of  Coventry, 
likewise,  received  a  yearly  pension  of  five  pounds,  and  the  Dean 
mid  Chapter  of  Lichfield  1/.  18*.  4d.  The  patronage  is  now 
vested  in  the  Crown.  The  chantries  founded  in  this  churuh,  and 
endowed  with  a  yearly  revenue  lor  the  maintenance  of  priests, 
who  were  daily  to  sing  mass  for  the  sonla  of  the  donors,  or  of 
fersuns  named  by  them,  were  as  follow  :—Merynt(m*s  Chantry, 
.founded  by  Hugh  de  Merynton  in  the  17th  of  Edward  11.— She* 
peyps  Chantry,  founded  in  the  4th  of  Edward  III.  by  Laurence 
.Shepey,  of  Coventry,  and  endowed  "  with  one  messuage  and 
iwo  shops,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  priest  to  sing  mass  daily  at 
#the  altar  of  St.  Lawrence  within  the  same  church,  for  the  soul  of 
the  said' Laurence,  and  the  souls  of  bis  lather  and  mother,  Maud, 
his  wife,  and  others." — HayJs  Chantry,  founded  in  the  42th  of 
Richard  II.  by  Henry  del  Hay,  of  Coventry,  girdler.— Preston's 
Chantry,  .founded  by  John  Preston,  of  Coventry,  during  his  life- 
time, in  the  13th  of  Henry  IV.  for  two  priests,  to  sing  mass 
daily  at  the  altars  of  the  Holy  Trinity  aud  the  Blessed  Virgin.— 
.Crew'**  Chantry,  founded  in  the  13th  of  Henry  IV.  for  a 
.priest  to  sing  mass  at  the  altar  of  St  Katherine.*- Pyiefbre? * 
.Chantry,  founded  by  one  William  Pyseford,  but  at  what  period  in 
hob  ascertained.  Thcievenue,  in  the  37th  of  Henry  VIII.  was 
26/.  9f.  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  the  superstitious  zeal 
created  in  the  donor's  mind  by  the  force  of  custom,,  was  blended 
with  a  charitable  inclination,  the  offspring  of  genuine  philan^ 
tbrophy ;— the  larger  portion  of  the  income  was  dedicated  to  the 
assistance  of  six  poor  men  and  their  wives,  who  had  been  honest 
householders  within  the  city,  aud  had  (alien  to  decay.    Two 

other 

#  John  Cross*  was  mayor  of  Coventry  in  1.194.  He  erected  a  font  in  tbU 
anarch  j  and  after wnrds>  in  conjunction  with  other  chitons,  began  the  boil djng 
sfStM«rj'»U»!l. 
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ether  chantries  ace  likewise  known  to  have  existed,  termed  the 
Toyier**  and  Sherman's,  and  TaWi;  (rat  onty  little  ia  ascer« 
taiaed  concerning  their  character. 

The  most  ancient  part  of  the  present  fine  structure  is  the  stee* 
pie,  which  was  begun  in  1373,  and  was  finished  in  1895.  It 
was  built  at  the  charge  of  William  and  Adam  Botoner,  who  were 
several  times  mayors  of  Coventry,  •  and  who  are  said  to  have  ex- 
pended on  this  work  due  hundred  pounds  per  annum  till  it  was, 
completed.  An  deration  more  delicate  in  symmetry,  more 
chastely  ornamented,  or  more  striking  in  general  character, 
was,  perhaps,  never  designed  hy  the  great  school  of  builders 
who  ranged,  without  restraint  of  rale,  over  all  the  beauties  which 

•  genius  could  combine  for  the  purpose  of  effect  or  display.  It 
commences  in  a  square  tower,  no  portion  of  whicl)  remains  blank, 
though  not  any  superfluous  ornament  is  introduced.  The  win* 
dows  are  well  proportioned,  and  the  buttresses  eminently  light. 
In  various  niches  are  introduced  the  6gure»  of  saints ;  and  each 

•  division  is  enriched  with  a  bold,  but  not  redundant,  spread  of 
embroidery  work  and  embossed  carving.  This  tower  is  196  feet 
three  inches  in  height ;  and  on  it  stands  an  octagonal  prism, 
92  feet  six  inches  high,  which  is  supported  by  eight  springing 
arches,  of  graceful  sad  easy  character.  The  octagon  U  sur- 
mounted by  a  battlement,  from  within  which  proceeds  a  spire, 

.  130  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  adorned  with  fluting,  and 
embossed  filasterwise.     The  walls  of  the  spire  are  said  hy 

.  Heighten,  "to  be  17  inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  so  finely 
tapered,  as  to.  recline  but  4}  degjees  from  the  perpendicular. ,f 
The  beauties  of  the  steeple  are  so  evident  to  the  common  eye, 
that  they  need  no  aphorism  of  the  scientific  to  impress  them  on 
the  attention ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that,  according  to  loca) 
tradition.  Sir  Christopbeu  Wren  pronounced  the  structure  a  mas* 
ter»piece  of  the  ait  of  building. 

The  body  of  the  church  is  usually  supposed  to  have  beet* 

:  erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  YI. ;  and,  from  the  character  of  the 

architecture,  it  is  probable  that  the  chief  parts  were  constf uctfd 

'      '*'  7     '  in 


in  tto  ewly  prt  of  tbat  sovereign'*  reign.*  Tbat  tbe  * 
sras  complete  iu  the  latter  years  of  Henry,  is  evident,  faun  tbe 
account  already  given  of  his  attending  religions  service  heir. 
Tbe  whole  js  of  the  best  character  of  QoUmp,  light,  though  an- 
gust,  and  impressive  ftoju  *  fe)iej!w#  arrangeuwt  of  f**tt>  Tbe 
interior  f  oaeiats  of  a  body  ftpd  two  side  aisles,  divided  by  lofty 
arches  with  clattered  pillars.  Tbe  windows  pf  the  upper  ntorjr, 
wbiob  range  along  the  whole  pf  the  sides,  are  ornamented  wish 
ancient  painted  glass,  expressive  of  varioue  religious  nutted*. 
The  ceiling  is  of  oak,  ribbed  and  earved.  On  #aob  side  of  the 
nave  is  a  gallery  ;  and  ampngst  |he  exoeHeut  fcpnitar*  of  tbe 
cjiurcb  is  a  good  organ.  Iu  the  steeple  is  a  melodious  ohisse  of 
beH«,  nn  advantage  which  the  church  first  possessed  in  tbe  year 
1429.  In  1794,  a  frame-work  was.  constwted  within  the  tower, 
at  a  considerable  expense,  as  material  injury  to  tbe  building  was 
apprehended  if  the  Mb  regained  in  their  ancient  situation.  In 
1807  the  whole  wipe  freshly  bung,  os  an  improved  plan ;  at  which 
time  the  tenor,  weigbiftg  upwards  of  tbirty4WQ  hundred,  was  jrt- 

Trinity  Chwch  is  in  the  immediate  contiguity  of  AS.  Bti- 
chat)'*  f  ft*d  l°aes  much  in  estimation,  as  a  strooture,  from  the 
comparison  inevitably  forced  on  the  spectator's  mind  by  this 
close  neighbourhood  *f  *ite.  Tbe  building  approaches  to  the 
cruciform  character;  and  from  the  centre  rises  a  square  tower, 
out  of  which  directly  issues  a  lofty  spire ;  but,  frosm  the  want  of 

that 

*  It  is  said,  in  the  tray  of  tradition,  that  a  brass  tablet  w^s  found  in  the 
cbortb,  with  the  following  inscription : 

William  and  Adam  built  the  Tower, 

Ann  and  Mary  built  tbe  Spire  ; 
William  and  Adam  built  the  Church, 

Aim  and  Mary  buiit  the  Quire. 
* 
That  these  sisters  contributed  to  tbe  building  of  the  chair,  in  1434,  at 
which  time  it  is  known  that  large  works  were  going  forward  in  fbe  .church, 
nay  be  likely.    But  tbe  spire  and  the  tower  were,  assuredly)  the  perform, 
•see  of  the  same  architect. 
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Ait  octagonal  prism,  which  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  St. 
Michael's,  the  steeple  is  subject  to  a  comparatiye  deficiency  in 
lightness,  injurious  to  the  effect  that  most  otherwise  be  produced  by 
Hi  really  fioe  proportions.  The  original  spire  of  this  church  was 
blown  down  in  the  year  1664:  The  uew  building  was  completed 
in  1667,  and  is  composed  of  stone  taken  from  a  quarry  without 
New  Gate.  The  entire  height,  from  ground  to  apex,  is  237  y 
feet  The  faces  of  the  tower  have  been  highly  worked,  though 
with  much  less  delicacy  than  the  building  of  St.  Michael's ;  bnt 
it  i«  to  be  lamented  that  both  churches  are  formed  of  a  friable 
(tone,  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  perishes  rapidly  under 
the  vicissitudes  of  weather ;  a  circumstance  destructive  of  the 
more  elaborate  loaches  of  the  chissel  so  patiently  bestowed  oa 
(be  decorations  of  each.  The  east  end  of  the  church  was  taken 
town  in  1T86,  and  rebuilt  in  a  style  tolerably  consonant  to  the 
general  character  of  the  structure. 

Trinity  Church  was  appropriated  to  the  Priory  of  Coventry  in 
the  41th  of  Henry  III.  In  1291,  the  19th  of  Edward  I.  it  was 
valued  at  twenty  marks,  and  the  vicarage  at  two  marks.  In  the 
26th  of  Henry  VIIL  the  vicarage  was  rated  at  33/.  1#.  6d.  per 
m«*i;  ont  of  which  issued  a  pension  of  100*.  to  the  prior;  165. 
it  procurations  and  synodals ;  and  to  the  churchwardens,  for  a 
flit  rent  yearly  for  the  vicarage-house,  20*.  The  patronage  is 
bow  vested  in  the  crown.  There  were  formerly  appended  to  this 
church  the  following  chantries :— Percy?*,  founded  in  the  23d 
of  Edward  III.  The  Chantry  of  the  Holy  Cross,  founded  in 
the  30th  of  Edward  III.  Lodyngton's,  founded  in  the  16th  of 
Richard  II.  Corpus  Christi  Chantry,  the  foundation  of  which 
is  not  known.  AUesley^s,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  and 
CeUefs. 

The  interior  of  Trinity  Church  is  marked  by  that  studious 
cultivation  of  twilight  gloom  so  often  found  in  the  works  of  Go- 
thic designers  ;  and  modern  "  beantifiers"  have  not  imparted  any 
portion,  either  of  lightness  or  elegance,  by  a  free  bestowal  of 
paint  and  gold  leaf  where  opportunity  would  permit  The  monn- 
7oi,XV.  K  menu 
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men£s  are  few ;  but  the  examiner  will  not  pass  entirety  withoaf 
interest  the  spot  sacred  to  the  remains  of  Philemon  Holland,  the 
well  known  translator.  On  the  south  wall  of  the  choir  is  a 
tablet,  with  tiie  family  arms,  and  the  following  Latin  inscrip- 
tion ; 

Epitapbiura 
Doctoris  Holland?  a  seipto  con  fee  turn,  qui  cbiit  9  die  Fe- 
bruary, 1636,  et  85,  aetatis  sua. 
Neroo  haMbt  hie,  nemon  ?  hospea  sal  veto,  Philemoft 
Holland  hac  recubat  rife  re  post  us  humo  ', 
Si  qoaeras,  ratio  qossnafti  sit  noniinis,  h»c  est, 

Totos*terra  fwi,  teiraq.— lotos  en> ; 
At  resiivivus  morte  tua  servabor,  Jesa, 
Una  Fide*  votis  hec  est  via  sola  salutit, 
Hac  spe  fr*tus  ego,  culpa,  pmiaque  solatns, 
Jaraq.  renatus,  et  inde  novo  conspectus  araictu, 

Catu  in  sanctorum  post  redimitus  ero. 
Claudicat  incessa  senior  mea  -Musa,  videsne  ? 
Claodatur  carpulo  mecum  simul  ipsa :  valeto. 

Philemon  Holland  was  the  translator-general  of  a  period  in 
which  it  was  too  much  the  ftshion  to  lock  up  literary  treasure  in 
the  language  of  the  schools.  His  most  valuable  labour  wan  a 
translation  from  the  original  Latin  of  Camden's  Britannia.  He 
appeals  to  have  been  precisely  fitted  for  his  task,  and  to  have 
possessed  more  industry  than  geniuB.  He  took  pride  in  writing 
a  folio  volume  wjjth  one  pen ;  and  composed  on  the  occasion  the 
following  epigrammatic  lines: 

With  one  sole  pen  I  wrote  this  boa*. 

Made  of  a  grey  goose  quill  > 
A  pen  it  was  when  I  it  took, 

A  pen  I  leave  it  still. 

"*  This  monumental  pen/'  says  Fuller,  "  he  solemnly  kept, 
and  shewed  to  my  reverend  tutor,  Dr.  Samuel  Ward."  Con- 
cerning the  number  of  his  translations  a  contemporary  poetaster 
wj-ote  thist distich : 

Holland 
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Holland  with  his  translations  doth  so  fill  us, 
He  will  not  let  Suetonius  be  Tranquillus, 

Holland  was  born  at  Chelmsford,  £nd  a  biographical  notice  of 
him  will  be  found  in  the  volume  of  this  work,  including  Essex, 
p.  260.  He  was  a  doctor  of  physic,  and  settled  in  Coventry  at 
an  early  period  of  life,  but  attended  more  to  literature  than  to 
the  doties  of  his  profession ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  be  enabled  to 
make  an  addition  to  the  biographical  notice  already  given,  which 
proves  that  his  favourite  pursuit  failed  to  screen  his  declining 
years  from  the  miseries  of  poverty  and  dependance.  In  the 
common-council  book  of  Coventry  is  the  following  entry  :— 
"  1632.  24  Octr.  Forasmuch  as  Dr.  Holland  by  reason  of  his 
age  is  now  groune  weake,  and  decaied  in  his  estate,  and  being  a 
man  of  good  deserts,  in  respect  of  the  abilities  wherewith  God 
hath  indowed  him :  this  house,  taking  him  into  consideracon, 
are  pleased  and  agreed  that  there  shall  be  three  pounds  six  shil- 
lings and  eight  pence  given  him  from  henceforth,  on  the  24  Octr. 
for  three  yeres,  if  he  shall  so  long  live." 

St.  John's  Church  is  a  respectable  stone  building  of  the  cru- 
ciform description,  with  a  low  and  weighty  tower  rising  from  the 
centre.  In  the  buttresses  on  the  southern  side  are  four  niches  for 
saintly  6gures,  now  vacant ;  and  similar  recesses,  tbongh  of  a 
smaller  character,  occur  in  other  divisions.  The  interior  is  plain, 
and  much  incumbered  by  the  four  massy  pillars  which  support 
the  tower.  The  land  on  which  this  church  stands  was  assigned 
by  Isabel,  the  queen-mother  of  Edward  III.  for  the  building  of 
a  chapel,  termed  Bablake  Chapel,  in  honour  of  the  Saviour  and 
8t  John  the  Baptist ;  which  was  finished  in  five  years,  and  dedi- 
cated in  May,  1350.  A  residence  for  the  seclusion  of  an  an- 
chorite Was  anciently  constructed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  chapel. 
After  experiencing  long  neglect,  the  church  of  St.  John  was 
made  a  rectory,  by  act  of  Parliament,  in  1734,  and  settled  on 
the  master  of  the  Free-School  in  Coventry,  the  patronage  being 
vested  in  the  Corporation.    The  building  was,  at  the  same  time, 

K  2  repaired 
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repaired  and  uew  pewed,  and  underwent  afresh  the  ceremony  of 
consecration. 

The  most  important  of  the  buildings  connected  with  civic  busi- 
ness or  ceremonials,  is  St.  Mary's  Hall  This  structure  has 
attracted  the  notice  of  many  eminent  antiquaries,  and  is  well 
calculated  to  convey  to  the  living  age  a  just  idea  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  Coventry,  when  the  city  was  the  resort  of  devotees, 
and  the  favorite  Chamber  of  Princes.  The  foundation  of  the 
building  is  connected  with  the  ancient  Gilds  of  this  City.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  gilds,  according  id  their  original  consti- 
tution, were  associations  lor  the  purposes  of  religion,  of  charity, 
or  of  mercantile  pursuit ;  and,  sometimes,  all  these  objects  were 
blended  in  the  views  of  one  fraternity.  The  brotherhood  had 
their  annual  feasts,  or  periodical  neighbourly  meetings;  and  va- 
rious privileges  were  latterly  granted  to  them  by  license  from 
the  crown.  The  period  at  which  gilds  were  introduced  to  Eng- 
land is  beyond  record.  The  first  established  in  Coventry  was 
that  in  the  4th  of  Edward  III.  which  was  intituled  The  Mer- 
chants' Gild,  and  consisted  of  ah  association  of  brethren  and 
suiters,  who  had  liberty  to  choose  a  master,  or  warden,  and  were 
allowed  to  make  chantries,  bestow  alms,  and  perform  other  acts 
of  piety.  At  different  periods  several  other  gilds  were  formed ; 
and,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  chief  of  these  fraternities  at 
their  feasts  and  meetings,  a  noble  structure,  termed  St  Mary's 
Hall,  was  raised  in  the  most  prosperous  days  of  Coventry,  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  building  is  now  used 
for  purposes  of  civic  dignity  and  festivity  by  the  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration. 

.  St.  Mary's  Hall  stands  at  a  short  distance  on  the  south  from 
the  church  of  St  Michael.  The  exterior  chiefly  rests  for  at- 
traction  on  a  fine  and  spacious  window,  which  occupies  the  larger 
portion  of  the  front  The  masonry  of  the  upper  divisions  is  ex- 
tremely good ;  and  the  spaces  between  the  mullions  of  the  lower 
half  are  filled  with  rich  and  well  finished  niches.  The  building 
is  entered  by  a  porch,  with  an  arched  roofing.    On  the  key- 
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stone  of  the  arch  is  a  basso-relievo,  "  representing  God  on,  his 
heavenly  throne,  receiving  St,  Mary,  who  is  Bitting  with  her 
bands  conjoined  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.*  The  ribs  of  the  arch 
and  groins  clainr  also  oar  regard.  On  a  projecting  stone,  whence 
the  inward  arch  springs,  is  sculptured  the  Annunciation,  now 
fast  mouldering  away;  the  figures  of  Mary  and  the  Angel  are 
still  discernible,  as  also  a  flower-pot  in  the  middle.  The  corres- 
ponding stone  in  the  opposite  abutment  is  wrought  with  nn- 
meaning  grotesque  animals."  Beyond  the  porch  of  entrance  is  a 
court-yard,  on  the  right  of  which  is  seen  the  east  side  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  left  a  flight  of  stairs  communicating  with  an 
open  gallery  that  leads  directly  to  the  great  room  of  entertain* 
aunt  Iu  the  other  buildings  connected  with  the  court  we 
view,  untouched  by  innovation,  the  arrangements  of  ages  in 
which  the  whole  business  of  a  festival  was  conducted  within 
the  walls  of  one  establishment  A  door  under  the  gallery 
opens  to  t£e  Jtijtchen,  a  spacious  room  replete  with  testimonials 
of  the  good  cheer  enjoyed  by  the  associated  gilds.  On  the 
north  si4e  are  lofty  arches,  supported  by  octangular  columns* 
"  ^Lt  each  extremity  of  a  .large  arch,  over  the  coppers,  is  an 
angel  holding  a  shield,  containing  a  mark,  or  monogram,  pro* 
bably  the  builder's;  the  letters  I.  B.  are  quite  distinct"  On 
the  sides  towards  the  east  and  south  are  four  chimneys,  with 
cenuniiicating  arches;  and  the  window  over  each  is  in  a  style 
of  architecture  correspondent  in  excellence  to  that  prevailing  in 
the  more  important  parts  of  the  structure.  The  basement  story, 
or  cellar  of  the  hall,  is  likewise  fertile  in  proofs  of  the  zeal  and 
perseverance  of  the  builders  of  the  fifteenth  century* 

K  3  The 

*  For  the  remarks  and  information  contained  in  the  passages  between 
inverted  commas,  we  are  indebted  to  various  letters  communicated  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magwine  by  the  late  Mr.  Goagh,  Mr.  John  Carter,  and  a 
i  of  Coventry,  wcH  known  for  his  taste  in  antiquarian  pursuits, 
r  the  sjfBatora  S.  These  papers  are  collected  in  the  Essay  towards  the 
pistorj  and  Antiquities  of  Coventry,  published  in  that  city. 
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The  great  ball,  where  have  sat,  in  dignified  wassailry,  so 
many  historic  characters,  dear  to  the  fancy  from  the  gathering  * 
crust  of  autiquity  that  now  obscures  their  features,  is  a  noble 
room  of  entertainment,  twenty-one  yards  long  and  ten  yards 
broad.  At  the  north  is  a  splendid  semicircular  window,  divided 
into  nine  parts,  and  painted  with  figures  of  several  monarchs, 
and  with  armorial  bearings  and  other  ornaments.  «  The  arms 
now  left  are  those  of  Kings  Henry  VI.  Edward,  III.  the  Em-> 
peror  Constantine,  King  Etheldred,  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the 
Duke  of  Normandy,  the  Kingdom  of  the  East-Angles,  the  Kings 
of  Man,  the  City  of  London,  King  Alfred,  the  Duke  of  Aqoi- 
taine,  the  City  of  York,  and  the  Earl  of  Chester.  Beneath  are 
the  figures  of  the  kings,  which,  like  the  arms,  are  much  muti- 
lated, viz.  William  the  Conqueror,  King  Richard,  Henry  V. 
Henry  IV.  the  Emperor  Constantine,  King  Arthur,  Henry  III. 
and  Henry  VI." 

Three  of  the  west  windows,  formerly  ornamented  with  paints, 
among  whieh  were  the  figures  of  Humphrey,  Earl  of  Stafford, 
and  one  of  the  John  Mowbrays,  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  were  re- 
glazed  within  the  last  half  century  with  plain  glass.  "  The 
oriel  window,  on  the  same  side  (near  which  is  a  doorway  into  a 
room  where  the  food  unconsumed  at  public  entertainments  is 
deposited,)  contained,  formerly,  in  each  pane,  various  sorts  of 
birds,  flying,  pluming  themselves,  or  picking  insects,  herbs,  and 
grain:— iu  the  middle  row,  in  rondeaux,  was  painted  a  man, 
mowing,  with  the  letters  F.  P. ;  another  ploughing;  and  a  third 
felling  a  tree :  the  two  latter,  with  a  part  of  the  birds,  are  now 
gone."  These  emblems  of  rural  industry  were,  perhaps,  in- 
tended for  allusions  to  the  sway  of  civic  magistracy  over  conti- 
guous agricultural  parishes,  as  attained  by  the  grant  of  King 
Henry  VI. 

The  windows  on  the  east  side  are  extremely  fine,  though  now 
much  damaged.  The  clusters  of  the  columns  on  the  piers  of  these 
windows,  and  of  those  on  the  west,  are  supported  by  religious 
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and  royal  bustos.  "  in  the  two  upper  compartments  of  the  first 
east  window  are  two  bishops,  of  whom  Dugdale  gives  ho  account.' 
They  represent  Thomas  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
(1396,)  and  Roger  Walden,  Bishop  of  London  (1404.)  The  in- 
scriptions beneath  are  quite  perfect,  and  tbe  figures  nearly* so ; 
the  frees,  mitres,  crosiers,  and  Gothic  canopy,  are  delicate,  and 
worthy  attention.  Ou  the  whole,  they  are  the  most  perfect' 
figures  remaining.  In  the  lower  compartments  are  the  portraits 
of  William  Beauchamp,  fourth  son  of  Thomas  Beauchamp,  third 
Bari  of  Warwick  of  that  name,  who  died  1411 ;  and^his  wire, 
Johanna,  who  was  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heiress  of  Richard 
Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  died  1435.  Beneath  are  their 
anna,  with  inscriptions,  somewhat  mutilated." 

In  the  upptir  compartment  of  the  second  window  is  a  figure  in 
a  red  cowl  and  a  yellow  belt,  "  representing  Richard  Beauchamp, ' 
fifth  Earl  of  Warwick  of  that  name,  and  nephew  to  William  be* 
fore  mentioned,  who  died  1439,  with  his  arms  and  aa  inscrip** 
tion.    The  opposite  compartment  contains  tbe  remains  of  a  figure, 
originally  representing  Isabella,  his  second  wife,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Thomas  de  Spenser,  Duke  of  Gloucester  ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  entirely  gone ;  a  bearded  face  is  substituted ; 
and  the  rest  is  mere  patch- work.    The  scroll  is  almost  destroyed, 
tbe  letters  bella  only  remaining;  the  other  letters  of  her  name  » 
are  removed  to  another  part."    Below,  are  two  figures,  evidently 
representing  mayors  of  Coventry.    "  The  one  is  intended  for 
William  Whychirch,  who  was  mayor  in  1400.     He  is  pictured 
with  a  forked  beard,  in  a  red  "cap  and  gown,  the  usual  habili- 
ments of  the  mayors.     On  a  shield  below  him  is  a  merchant's 
mark,  encircled  with  a  scroll  bearing  his  name,  but  completely 
inverted."     fteneath  the  second  figure  there  is  still  remaining  a 
merchant's  mark  on  a  shield,  and  a  scroll ;  but  the  letters  for*  - 
merly  placed  on  the  scroll  are  entirely  gone. 

In  the  first  upper  compartment  of  the  third  window  iatke  figure 
of  "  John  Burghill,  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  in  1399, 
wHo  a  shield  uuder  bjm,  and  the  scroll  inverted.    Opposite  ia 

K  4  the 
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the  figure  of  Richard  Scrope,  Bishop  of  Coventry  end  Lichfield, 
1396,  afterwards  translated  to  York/'  In  Uie  lower  compartment 
of  tbe  tame  window  are  the  representations  of  two  mayors  of 
Coveatiy.  The  inscription  remains  beneath  only  one,  Rtbwhu 
SckypUy,  who  filled  the  office  in  1402,  and  again  in  1416. 
The  four  mayors,  whose  effigies  thus  embellish  these  windows, 
'  "  were  probably  contributors  and  assistants  in  the  erecting  of  St. 
Diary's  Hall,  and  were  certainly  members  of  the  gild."  All  the 
Jlgures  not  arrayed  in  the  usual  garbs  of  ecclesiastical  or  magis- 
terial dignity,  are  "  dressed  with  the  magnificence  and  luxury  of 
the  east,  in  long  robes  lined  with  ermine,  and  with  large  and 
singular  hoods.  These  were  the  garments  of  peace,  when  they 
passed  the  festive  day  in  honour  of  their  fraternity/' 

Beneath  the  north  window,  and  filling  the  space  from  the  seat 
of  continuation  to  its  commencement,  is  a  spread  of  tapestry,  of 
the  highest  local  interest,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  be  accounted 
curious  by  the  general  examiner.  The  dimensions  of  this  valu- 
able performance  are  30  feet  in  length  and  10  feet  in  height  It 
is  divided  into  two  series,  of  three  compartments  each,  "  Jn 
tbe  first  compartment  (beginning  from  the  left  hand)  we  behold 
Henry  VI.  with  several  of  the  principal  nobility  of  his  court. 
IJenry  is  on  his  knees,  in  an  eostacy  of  devotion ;  before  him  is  a 
covered  table,  whereon  lie  his  crown  and  a  missal.  Behind  Hen- 
ry in  Cardinal  Beaufort,  in  the  same  attitude.  The  rest  of  the 
personages  are  standing,  among  whom  we  may  readily  point  out 
the  good  Duke  Humphrey,  and  the  other  names  that  aggran- 
dised this  monarch's  high-born  train.  Tbe  dresses  principally 
shew  a  vestment  next  the  body,  depending  below  the  knees,  and 
a  robe  with  large  sleeves  worn  over  it.  The  shoes  are  long* 
quartered.  The  caps  are  small  and  flat,  with  their  brims  notch- 
ed. The  King,  and  the  figure  uear  him  (Duke  Humphrey)  have 
in  their  caps  large  jewels,  and  their  necks  are  decorated  with 
geM  chains.  The  cut  of  the  hair  of  the  several  portraits  is  much 
varied ;  and  the  beards  of  Duke  Humphrey  and  another  principal 
character  are  left  to  flow  to  an  unusual  length.    Each  figure  ban 

liia 
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Us  neck  bare ;  sMd  just  above  the'  ooHar  of  the  under  garment 
something  like  linen  appears.  From  Henry's  crown  are  diverg- 
iif  thoae  bom,  with  globe  and  crocs,  which  were  first  intro~ 
doted  in  his  reign.  Taking  in  our  eyes  the  whole  group,  we 
find  the  major  part  of  them  deeply  impressed  with  the  religions 
objects  in  their  view ;  and  it  may  seem  rather  remarkable  that 
a  very  small  part  of  their  number  appear  without  caps  on  their 
*,  which,  however,  demonstrates,  that  in  the  religions  cere- 
of  Henry's  day  such  coverings  were  circumstances  on- 
heeded  and  indifferent.*  In  the  hack-ground  are  rich  hangings, 
part  of  which  being  drawn  aside  near  Henry,  present  a  distant 
view  of  the  country.  In  the  compartment  above  are  several  of 
the  apostles,  as  St  John  the  Baptist;  St  Simon  with  a  Saw ; 
St  Andrew  with  a  Gross ;  St  Bartholomew  with  a  Dagger ;  St 
Peter  with  Keys;  St  Paul  with  a  long  Sword,;  St.  Thomas 
with  a  Lance;  and  St  John  the  Evangelist,  with  a  Lamb,  Flag; 
and  Book.  Here  are,  likewise,  two  Christian  Knights,  one  bear- 
ing a  banner  of  the  Cress,  and  the  other  a  Sword  and  Anvil,  em- 
blematical of  courage  and  hardihood. 

"  In  the  second  compartment  in  the  first  tier  is  St  Mary,  in 
Glory,  surrounded  by  angels,  with  the  Moon  under  her  feet, 
which  is  supported  by  an  angel.  On  each  side  of  St  Mary  are 
the  twelve  Apostles  in  devotional  positions.  The  back-ground 
reveals  an  expanse  of  rural  prospect.  In  the  compartment  above, 
the  scene  is  continued,  where  we  see  the  Heavens  opened  and 
filled  with  Angels,  arranged  round  the  eternal  Throne.  Pour  of 
them  bear  the  instruments  of  the  Passion;  and  we  hare  hereto 
lament  that  the  subject  in  the  centre  has  been  cut  out,  and  a  poor 
effort  of  the  loom  sewed  in  its  place,  the  figure  of  Justice.  We 
are  yet  able  to  discern  the  steps  ami  sides  of  the  throne,  with 
the  characters  I.  H.  S.  on  the  top  of  the  work/' 

In  the  third  compartment  of  the  first  tier  is  introduced  Queen 

Margaret, 

•  It  may  be  here  observed  thai  it  was  not  considered  indecorous  to  have 
(he  head  covered  daring  church  service,  so  lately  as  the  reign  of  Elixabeth. 
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Margaret,  with  a  train  computed  of  the  chief  ladies  of  her  court. 
This  division  will  he  viewed  with  much  interest,  as  little  is 
satisfactorily  known  concerning  the  features  of  the  able  and 
heroic  Margaret.  That  the  tapestry  is  ordinarily  faithful  in 
conveying  •  general  character  of  countenance,  may  be  argued 
from  the  similitude  of  the  portrait  there  presented  of  Henry,, 
to  the  best  pictures  of  that  sovereign.  Margaret  is  here  shewn 
as  of  a  tall  and  commanding  figure.  The  face  is  not  con- 
spicuous for  beauty ;  but  the  expression  is  gracious  and  pleas* 
ing.  A  lady  near  the  queen  has  been  traditionally  termed 
the  Duchess  of  Buckingham;  but  the  persons  iuteuded  to  be 
expressed  by  this  part  of  the  work,  are,  wilh  the  exception  of 
Margaret,  not  now  -to  be  correctly  ascertained.  '<  The  dresses 
of  these  Indies  are  a  robe  tight  on  the  body,  with  wide  flow* 
ing  sleeves;  their  necks  bare,  and  on  those  of  the  queen,  the 
duchess,  and  threo  others,  are  gold  chains.  The  covering  to 
their  heads  is  peculiarly  graceful ;  the  queen's  more  so,  from  the 
rich  addition  of  her  crown.  Among  the  number  are  two  nuns  in 
the  full  habit  of  their  order.  Iu  the  back-grouud  are  hangings; 
and,  by  the  side  of  Hie  queen,  is  a  distant  view  of  the  country, 
with  a  variety  of  buildings.  The  tier  above  shews  many  female 
saints,  who,  we  may  conclude,  with  the  corresponding  malo 
saints  on  the  other  side  of  the  tapestry,  were  the  heavenly  pa* 
trons  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  compartments  below  them." 
The  colours  of  this  curious  piece  of  tapestry)  though  somewhat 
faded,  are  still  various  and  heautiful ;  the  general  effect  is  highly 
impressive. 

The  interior  of  the  hall  was  newly  painted  and  ornamented 
in  the  year  1580.*  The  sides  are  enriched  by  inscriptions 
aid  heraldic  devices ;  and  are  adorned  by  many  portraits.  On 
the  east  side  are  complimentary  inscriptions,  in  Latin,  accom- 
panied by  the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  the  arms  of  North- 
umberland ; 

•  The  ancient  flooring,  with  an  exception  of  the  upper  part  on  which  the 
major's  table  was  placed,  was  of  brick,  and  remained  until  1?5&  \n  \rlu£t\ 
jear  it  was  boarded  as  seen  at  present. 
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ratberland  ;  and  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff,  the  Crest  of  Robert 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  atod  of  the  Eart  of  Warwick. 

On  the  west  side  are  the  king's  arms,  with  a  Latin  inscription ; 
and  in  other  pannels  are  the  following  inscriptions  in  old  English 
characters,  accompanied  by  heraldic  devices : 

Since  time  that  first  this  aunctent  towne  Earlc  Leoffwine  feofled  free. 
At  Godina's  suite  and  nerife  strannge,  or  els  it  would  not  bee, 
In  Prince's  grtf6e  by  long  descent  as  Old  Recordes  do  date, 
It  stood  maintein'd,  until  at  length  it  grew  lo  Cittie's  state ; 
Qoene  Isabel!,  sole  beire  of  Frounce,  great  favour  hither  cast,  x 

And  did  procure  large  fraunchises  by  Charter  ay  to  last; 
We  ow,  therfore,  in  loialtie,  our  selves  and  all  we  hive, 
To  Elisabeth,  our  Lady  Liege,  whom  God  in  mereie  save. 

Edward,  the  floor*  of  Cheralre,  whilom  the  Blacke  Prynce  hyght, 
Who  prisoner  tooke  the  French  Kyng  John,  in  Claimo  of'Grandame'i 

'Jgbt; 
And  slew  the  Kyng  of  Beame*  in  fielde,  wherby  the  Ostrych  Ptfnn 
He  wan  and  ware  on  Croat  here  first  j  which  poesie  bare  Ich  Dcuu 
Amid  thes  martial  feates  of  Armes,  wherin  he  had  no  peere. 
His  Bo  untie  eke  to  shew  this  Seate  he  chose  and  lovM  ful  deere; 
The  former  state  hee  gat  confirmed,  and  freedome  did  encreace  5 
A  President  of  Knyghtbood  rare,  as  well  for  warre  as  peace. 

When  floriabing  state  'gan  once  to  fade  and  common  wealth  decay, 

No  wonder  that  in  Cities  freat  (for  what  endureth  ay  ?) 

John,  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  a  Prince  of  high  degree. 

Did  graunt  faire  Landes  lor  Commons  weale,  as  here  in  brasscyow 

see; 
And  Leicesfre,  mid  thos  great  affaires  wherto  high  place  doth  call, 
His  Father's  worthy  steppes  hath  trae'd,  to  prop  that  els  might  fall. 
On  forth  in  Prince  and  Countrie's  Cause  hold  on  this  course  your 

dayesj 
jmch  deedea  do  noble  blond  commend,  such  win  immortal  Praise. 

At 

t  Botxmtk. 
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At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  is  this  inscription,  engraved  ia  old 
English  characters  on  a  brass  plate: 

Memorand.  yt  ye  ryght  highe  and  myghtie  Prynce  John 
late  Duke  of  N  orthumblande  deceassed,  for  ye  right  hon'able 
scale  w'ch  he  bare  to  ye  Citie  of  Cove'tr*  and  to  ye  pore 
i'aabitaunce  of  ye  same,  by  his  dede  inde'tcd,  dated  ye  XII  of 
August,  in  ye  thirde  yere  of  ye  raygne  of  o'r  late  Soverigoe 
Lord  Kynge  Edwarde  ye  Sixte,  dymised,  graunted,  and  to 
ferine  lette  unto  ye  Maior,  Bailiffes,  and  ComynaUye  of  ye 
said  Cytic,  all  his  manour  of  Chellesmore  with  ye  Parke, 
and  all  ryghte  me'bers  and  apporten'nce  of  ye  same  for  ye 
terme  of  iiutt  *  and  XIX  yeres  for  ye  uses,  intents,  and 
purposes  folowmg,  that  is,  That  they  and  theyr  successours 
for  ye  relief  of  ye  pore, of  ye  said  Cytie  should  yerely  take 
to  pasture  in  ye  sard  park  ye  nombr  of  iiii"  kyen  or 
heyefon  and  XXtie  geldynge,  of  soche  pore  iQhabitaunce  of 
ye  said  Cytie  and  suburbe,  as  shall  not  have  ells  where  nigbe 
ye  said  Cytie  sufficients  pasture,  painge  wekely  for  every 
Cow  or  heifor  Id.  and  for  every  geldynge  lid. 

Memorand.  also,  yt  ye  right  honorable  Robert  Earle  of 
Leycestr,  sone  to  ye  said  late  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
for  ye  like  right  honorable  and  earnest  scale,  yt  he  had  to 
ye  advancement  and  settyng  forwarde  of  ye  said  godly 
intente  of  bis  said  Father,  uppon  his  greate  sute  and  request 
made  to  ye  queenes  Maiestie  our  Soverign  Lady  Queen 
Elisabeth,  hath  obtayned  her  Maiesties  Letters  patente,  un- 
der her  great  scale  of  Engelande,  whereby  she  graunted  to 
the  sayd  Maior,  BaylyfTes,  and  Comynaltie,  and  their  sue* 
cessoures  for  ever,  the  sayde  Manor  and  Parke  of  Chelles- 
more, and  other  the  premysses  in  fee  farme,  for  the  ententes 
and  uses  abovesayde. 

Memorand.  also,  yt  the  said  Maior,  BaylyfTes,  and 
Comynalltye,  have  Covenanted  and  graunted  to  and  with  ye 
saide  Earle,  his  Execntoures  and  Admynystratours,  truly  to 
observe  and  P'fonne  ye  intentes,  uses,  and  purposes  before 

mencioned; 

.•Via,  to. 
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mentioned ;  and  also  yt^c  said  p'misses  nor  any  parte  therof 
•ball  not  be  overcharged,  but  allwaye*  kepte  in  suche  plyght 
at  ye  saide  ntfber  of  Cattell  maye  be  at  all  tymes  for  ye 
saydc  moneye,  well  and  sufficiently  kept,  according  to  ye 
teason  of  ye  yeare  for  euer.  As  by  the  said  Indenture, 
whereof  the  one  part  remaineth  with  the  sayde  Mayor,  Bay- 
lytifee;  and  Comynalltye,  and  the  other  parte  withe  the  saide 
Earle,  bearinge  date  the  fourth  day  of  Aprell,  in  the  tenth 
yere  of  the  saide  Qneene  Elizabeth  appearetb,  w'ch  was  in 
ye  yere  of  grace  1568. 

Beneath  ia  a  chair  of  state,  rich  in  ornaments  and  tracery ; 
"  among  the  embellishments  of  which  ia  St.  Mary,  with  the  in- 
fant Jeana;  on  one  aide,  at  the  top,  are  carved  the  arms  of  Co- 
ventry ;  opposite  are  two  lions  rampant,  supporting  a  crown,  or 
coronet;  but  ao  much  injured  it  ia  difficult  to  determine  which. 
It  has  evidently  been  a  double  chair ;  the  parts  where  the  other 
half  fitted  in,  being  very  visible.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
made  for  the  reception  of  Henr^  VI.  and  his  queen,  when  they 
visited  the  gild ;  or,  probably,  it  was  brought  from  the  priory  at 
the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  where  it  might  have  served  as  tbe 
bishop's  throne,  or  the  prior's  seat/' 

At  the  same  end  of  the  hall  is  a  gallery  for  minstrels,  where 
are  to  be  seen  several  suits  of  armour,  formerly  worn  by  the  at- 
tendants of  the  mayor  when  he  went  in  state  to  proclaim  the 
great  fair.  This  armour  does  not  appear  to  be  older  than  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  paintings  consist  of  portraits  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  James  I;  Charles  I. ;  Sir  Thomas  White; 
Norton;  Jesaon;  and  Davonport;  (benefactors  to  the  city) 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  in  the  habit  of  the  garter,  by  Sir  Peter 
Ldy.  William  and  Mary  (copies)  in  their  coronation  robes. 
Anne ;  George  I.  George  II.  and  Caroline,  in  their  coronation  robes. 
His  present  majesty,  in  tbe  habit  of  the  garter,  by  Lawrence. 
The  latter  picture  was  presented  in  the  year  1792,  by  Lord  Eardly 
and  J.  Wilmot,  Esq.  at  that  time  representatives  in  Parliament  for 
this  city. 

In  tbe  timber- work  of  the  roof  are  introduced  whole-length 

carvings 
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carvings  of  angels  playing  og  musical  instruments.  "  The  in- 
struments they  bear  are  a  crewth,  trumpet,  cittern,  harp,  and  a. 
bass-flute.  From  this  musical  selection  it  appears  that  our  an- 
cestors' minstrels  were  directed  in  their  performances  by  parts  in 
•core/' 

Connected  with  the  great  hall  are  several  smaller  apartments, 
intended  for  civic  business  or  recreation.  One  of  these,  termed 
the  mayoress's  parlour,  has  been  repaired  and  beautified  with  a 
cruel  indifference  to  its  former  venerable  character.  Each  cir- 
cumstance of  antique  decoration  is  effaced  by  a  finishing  of  lath 
and  plaister,  and  a  Venetian  window  has  been  inserted,  as  if 
the  designer  were  intent  on  exhibiting  the  superiority  of  the 
Gothic,  or  English  school  of  builders,  by  the  strongest  effect  of 
contrast  The, old  council  chamber  has  fortunately  escaped  in- 
novation. Here  is  seen  the  mayor's  throne*  like  seat,  and  many 
other  seats  with  stall  embellishments.  An  elaborate  carved 
entablature  surrounds  the  chamber.  On  the  hangings  are  the 
arms  of  Elizabeth.  Among  the  carvings  on  the  flat,  pannelled, 
ceiling  are  representations  of  the  Almighty  on  his  throne ;  St. 
Mary;  St.  John;  St.  George;  St.  Margaret;  and  the  symbols 
of  the  four  evangelists.  The  treasury,  in  which  are  reposited 
the  writings  belonging  .to  the  corporation,  adjoins  this  apart- 
ment • 

Such  is  the  hall  erected  for  the  use  of  those  ancient  gilds  in 
which  some  of  the  most  illustrious  personages  of  former  days 
did  not  disdain  to  enrol  their  names.  It  is  a  building  calculated 
to  afford  just  cause  of  pride  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  ancient  aud 
well-chartered  city;  and  as  such  unquestionably  it  is  viewed  by 
them ;  but  we  observe,  with  surprise  and  regret,  that  the  corpo- . 

ration 

•  "  In  one  of  the  drawing  rooms,"  says  Pennant,  "  was  to  be  seen  within 
these  few  year*  an  antique  equally  delicate  and  curiout,  which  Cotentry 
•lone  had  the  happiness  of  possessing,  known  here  by  the  name  of  the  Ltdy'i 
Spoon ',  but  it  was,  doubtless,  nothing  more  than  the  Scaphium  of  the  an- 
cients* described  by  Coslius  Rhodiginus  and  Pancirollus,  Rcrum  memorabil 
deperd.    See  Dialogues  on  Decency. 
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ration  are  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  letting  the  dignified  struc- 
ture to  travelling  companies  of  players,  for  the  purpose  of  their 
stage  representations.  The  visits  of  these  "  brief  .chronicles  of 
the  time"  are  not  frequent;,  but  the  damage  likely  to  accrue  to  the 
edifice  from  such  a  tenancy  may  be  readily  imagined. 

The  County  Hall,  erected  in  1785,  is  a  structure  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  public  business.  The  front  is  of  stone,  and  has 
a  rustic  basement,  with  a  range  of  columns  supporting  a  pediment 
in  the  centre. 

The  Mayor9 $  Parlour  is  a  place  of  official  resort,  suited  ouly 
to  the  limited  notions  of  magisterial  dignity,  or  accommodation, 
which  prevailed  in  the  early  centuries  of  civic  importance.  The 
period  at  which  it  was  first  constructed  does  not  appear.  In 
1775,  it  was  in  part  taken  down,  and  rebuilt,  at  the  ex  pence  of 
■early  600/.  but  the  exterior  of  the  building,  and  the  internal 
arrangement,  are  at  present  equally  unworthy  of  the  magistracy 
of  so  respectable  a  city.  To  this  parlour  the  corporation  usually 
adjourn  on  the  Friday  subsequent  to  tbe  time  at  which  they 
hold  the  quarter  sessions,  and  the  adjournment  is  continued. to 
the  last  Friday  in  each  month  until  the  ensuing  general  quarter 
sessions.  The  mayor,  or  one  of  the  aldermen,  likewise  attends 
every  day  except. Fridays  and  Sundays,  to  preside  ever  public 
business. 

The  Draper's  Hall,  originally  a  dark  and  un pleasing  edifice, 
was  rebuilt  in  1775,  on  a  commodious  and  desirable  plan.  The 
front  is  a  chaste  elevation  of  stone,  ornamented  with  Tuscan 
pilasters.  This  hall  is  49  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  25  feet  in 
width. 

The  Barracks,  which  occupy  tbe  site  of  the  Bull  Inn,  an  an- 
cient hostel,  already  said  to  be  connected  with  some  interesting 
circumstances  of  local  story,  were  erected  in  the  year  1793.  They 
are  handsome  as  a  building ;  and  though  not  very  extensive,  are 
conveniently  arranged  for  the  intended  purpose.  The  face  towards 
the  High  Street  is  composed  of  stoue. 

Oar  ancestors  made  confinement  itself  a  punishment  of  severity, 
7  and 
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and  an  infliction  dangerous  to  the  prisoner's  existence,  even  be- 
fore the  sentence  of  the  law  had  pronounced  the  suspected  to  be 
guilty.  Thus  the  ancient  Guol  of  Coventry  waa  too  limited  in 
general  scale,  and  its  dreary  separations  seemed  formed  for 
nurseries  of  epidemy.  The  increase  of  population  enforced  the 
propriety  of  a  larger  building,  and  the  extended  philanthropy  of 
the  age  readily  suggested  the  propriety  of  a  more  decent  dis- 
posal of  the  cells  to  which  even  the  peats  and  outcasts  of  society 
must  be  consigned.  A  new  gaol  was  erected  in  1772,  and  it  is 
a  building  well  calculated,  in  size  and  disposal,  to  its  melancholy 
object 

These  (with  the  exception  of  the  House  of  Industry,  that  will 
shortly  meet  attention)  are  the  more  important  of  the  buildings 
now  used  for  public  purposes  in  Coventry.  It  remains  to  notice 
those  fragments  of  decayed  structures,  which  are  not  only  inter- 
esting to  the  aritiquary,  but  which  involve  in  their  story  particu- 
lars connected  with  the  annals  of  the  city  at  large. 

We  have  observed  that  the  Priory  of  Coventry  was  founded 
by  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  was  for  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order.  Pope  Alex- 
ander decreed  that  this  monastery  should  not  be  subject  to  any 
diocesan  bishop,  nor  to  any  judiciary  power,  however  great  the 
order  or  dignity,  and  that  the  monks  should  have  liberty  to 
elect  an  abbot  from  among  themselves,  or  from  any  other  con- 
gregation which  they  might  deem  desirable.  But  the  title  of  ab- 
bot was  of  short  duration,  and  the  bishop  soon  became  supreme 
head  of  the  house.  These  events  occurred  during  the  episcopal 
sway  of  Robert  de  Limesie,  who,  by  virtue  of  a  bull  from  Pope 
Paschal  I.  removed  the  see  from  Cheater  to  Coventry.  The  priors 
who  succeeded  remained,  however,  barons  of  Parliament,  and  the 
house  gained  a  tilnlar  accession  of  honour  in  being  denominated 
a  mitred  abbey.  But  the  interested  views  of  the  bishop  were  soon 
displayed,  to  the  deep  injury  of  the  foundation.  Net  content 
with  divesting  the  monastery  of  much  precious  metal,  he  suffered 
the  buildings  to  go  to  decay,  and  studiously  kept  the  monks  in 

ignorance 
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ignorance  and  poverty,  that  they  might  sink  with  more  entire 
humility  the  victims  of  his  power.  Several  succeeding  bishops 
pursued  nearly  the  same  course,  and  the  foundation  of  Earl 
Leofric  experienced,  in  the  12th  century,  a  still  more  dangerous 
visitation.  In  the  year  1141,  Robert  Marmion,  who  resided  at 
Tamworth  Castle,  and  who  was  engaged  in  violent  enmity  to- 
wards the  Earl  of  Chester,  possessed  himself  by  force  of  this  mo- 
nastery, expelled  the  religious,  and  fortified  the  church,  "  male* 
ing,"  says  Dugdale,  "  deep  trenches  in  the  fields  adjacent,  which 
lie  so  covered  that  they  could  not  be  seen,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  be  an  impediment  to  an  enemy,  whensoever  any  approach 
should  be  made;  but  it  so  hapned  that  as  he  sallyed  out  with 
some  forces,  upon  the  Earl  of  Chester's  drawing  near ;  and  not 
remembring  whereabouts  those  places  had  been  digged,  he  fell 
with  his  horse  into  one  of  them  himself;  and  by  that  means 
being  surprized  by  a  common  souldier,  had  his  head  presently  cut 
•ft?'* 

The  monastery  afterwards  received  much  benefit  from  the  pa* 
tronage  of  the  Earls  of  Chester;  and  the  monks  entered  into  a 
reciprocation  of  friendly  services  with  those  of  Daventry,  in 
Northamptonshire,  equally  to  the  advantage  and  credit  of  each 
brotherhood.  But  they  were  doomed  to  fresh  troubles  at  no  great 
distance  of  time.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
Hugh  Novant,  a  Norman,  became  bishop,  and  received,  as  had 
been  usual  with  his  predecessors,  a  grant  of  this  priory ;  but, 
during  the  life  of  Henry,  he  did  not  attain  possession.  When 
Richard  I.  mounted  the  throne,  the  bishop  obtained  by  purchase 
a  confirmation  of  the  former  king's  grant,  and  likewise  procured 
a  render  of  the  house  from  the  prior.  He  now  disclosed  his  inten- 
tions without  reserve,  and  prepared  the  monastic  building  for  the 
reception  of  secular  priests.  Finding  the  monks  tenacious  of 
their  rights,  he  proceeded  to  the  spot  with  an  armed  force,  and  a 
cosiest  ensued  in  which  the  bishop  is  said,  by  Bale,  to  have  him- 
self received  a  wound  on  the  head,  near  the  high  altar,  with  the 

VcmlXV.  L  holy 
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Holy  crow.  M  statement  to.  this  ofied  watamde  to  the  Peps'* 
legate,  (WiItinD>  Bishop  ef  Ely)  and  Be,  segatdfcss.  of  the  a$* 
greseion,  an*  tender  only  of  the  Mood  and  interest:  of  a  elp^uasd 
churchman,  issued  a»  order  for  tie  expalsien  ef  the  Monks,  a*J 
aHewed  secular  canoes  lo.be  pfeced  in  their  habitation.  An  so 
eoant  of  the  transaction  was  necessarily  nnwasend  by  the*  eranft 
active  party  to  the  Pope,  ami  hm  holiness  psoperly  fsrbme 
to  male  a  reply  until  he  received  the  connser-ouUeinenJt  of  the 
monies.  Bat  these  oppressed  devotees,  expellrd  end-  ssgHive, 
proffered  no  defence ;  and  the  bishop  carried  bis  wishes  iota  esev 
ootion,  We  are)  however,  informed  by  wettest  feveunhk  to  the 
preservation'  of  monastic  privileges  that  this,  encroaching  prefab* 
Bitterly  repented,  on-  Hi*  death-Bed,  of  the  injnew  csamnitfcea  te 
the  Benedictine  monks.  He  died  in  Nbissiuidy,  oft  his  retere 
from  a  long  attendance  at  Rome>  add  implored,  with  much  agony 
ef  conscience,  the  rorgisanes*  of  the  Benedictine*.;,  ami  not  only 
disposed  of  all  his  gold  and  jewels  to  religious  and  charitable 
purposes^  hut  voluntarily  oeiangned  liuaaeMto  purgatory*  Oue 
Thorns*  a*  monk  of?  Coventry.,  was  fortunately  at  Borne  at  this 
period^  and  he  made  aacht  representations  te*  the  Pope  that  he  eh* 
tained  an  opder  for  the  nestifntian  of  the  awaastery  to  is*  mnaer 
state. 

The  monks,  than  restated,  advanced  through  aacoeeding feigns 
In  affluence  and  esteem.  So  much  were  they  Avowed  by  Henry 
If  I.  that  they  add  their  tenants  (with  same  »w  exceptions)  were 
by  that  monarch  rendered  free  from  all  complaint  or  penalty  en 
aconnt  of  murder  or  robbery  ;  add.  were,  all  the  same  time*,  pat  it 
possession  of  various  minor  privileges  ef  exemption  connected 
with  pecuniary  aids.  v 

Wheif  a  Purvey  was  taken,  of  the  annual  revenues  in.lfieVa,  *T 
order  of  Henry  VI 1 1,  they  ambunted  to  7&W.  19*.  6d.  It  is 
stated  that  several  portions  of  this,  income  were  dedicated  to  eha* 
ritable  purposes,  and  the  sum  of  W.  6r.  9d.  was  appropriated  to 
the  celebration  ef  the  ainnvenary  of  Leofrie,.bfae  founder,  and  the 
Countess  Godiva.    The  last  prior  was  Thomas  Camswell,  who?,  in 

1538> 
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1538,  surrendered  the  boose  to  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  king,  and  received  a  pension  of  133/.  6*.  Qd.  In  the  90th 
of  Henry  VIII.  this  noble  pile  was  taken  down  by  order  of  the 
king ;  and,  a  fow  years  afterwards,  the  site,  with  divers  messuages, 
gardens,  and  mills,  was  granted  to  John  Combes,  Gent,  and  RU 
chard  Stausfield,  from  whom  it  descended  into  the  hands  of  John 
Hales,  who  left  it  to  his  nephew,  of  the  same  surname.  The 
priory  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Sberbourn.  The  larger 
part  of  its  site  is  now  converted  into  garden  ground,  and  is  in  a 
great  measure  levelled.  Some  massy  fragments  of  masonry,  and 
several  door-cases  at  the  termination  of  the  buildings  which  face 
the  Sherbourn,  are  the  only  remains  of  the  structure. 

The  Cathedral  of  Coventry  occupied  a  place  called  Hill  Close, 
on  a  slight  declivity  from  the  north  side  of  St.  Michael's  and  Tri* 
nity  Church  yards.  This  was,  assuredly,  a  splendid  edifice,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  built  on  the  model  of  the  cathedral  at  Lichfield, 
All  who.  have  written  concerning  the  antient  state  of  this  city  re* 
nark  the  grandeur  of  effect  that  mast  have  been  produced  by  the 
assemblage  of  fine  churches,  when  the  cathedral  was  standing* 
'  Three  such  structures,  viewed  from  the  area  in  which  they  were 
raised,  without  the  slightest  interruption,  and  quite  free  from  the 
alloy  of  contiguous  mean  object,  must,  indeed,  have  presented  a 
display  rarely  exceeded  in  any  district  famed  for  ecclesiastical 
splendour.  With  a  wantonness  of  barbarity  that  cannot  now  be 
satisfactorily  explained,  King  Henry  caused  this  cathedral  to  ha 
levelled  with  the  ground  when  he  destroyed  the  neighbouring 
monastery.  Many  unavailing  efforts  were  used  for  its  preserve* 
tion,  and  the  Bishop  (Rowland  I<ee,  a  confidential  adviser  of  the 
king  in  many  circumstances)  wrote  to  Cromwell,  saying  "  He 
was  moved  so  to  do,  forasmuch  as  it  was  his  principal  see  and 
bead  church ;  and  that  the  City  of  Coventry  sued  for  the  same ; 
and  so,  earnestly  entreated  that  the  church  might  stand,  and  he 
keep  his  name,  and  the  city  have  commodity  and  ease  to  their  de- 
sire; or  that  by  his  lordship's  goodness  it  might  be  brought  to  a 

L3  col- 
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collegiate  church,  as  Lichfield,  and  so  his  poor  city  have  a  pefpe* 
tnal  comfort  of  the  dame." 

The  haToc  performed  by  the  agents  of  Henry  was  carried 
en  with  careful  industry ;  and  one  small  fragment,  now  worked 
into  a  dwelling,  alone  remains  of  the  fair  and  costly  build* 
utg.  At  the  western  entrance  of  the  close  on  which  the 
cathedral  stood,  there  was  left  a  large  arch,  but  this  fell  to 
the  ground  atooot  a  century  back.  "  Among  the  western  mine 
of  the  structure  the  butchers  were  accustomed  to  feed  their 
animals,  for  the  supply  of  the  pubtic  market  In  1649,  how* 
ever,  the  city  granted  this  part  of  tire  building  to  John  Bryan, 
vicar  of  Trinity  Church,  who  built  a  house  over  against  one  of 
the  steeples  of  the  western  front  of  the  cathedral,  near  or  over 
which  passed  the  cross  aisles  of  the  original  church.  He,  also, 
erected  some  dwelling  houses  on  the  foundations  of  the  two  stee- 
ples, which  were  on  both'  sides  the  entrance  inter  the  priory  from 
the  Botcher  Row;  cleared  the  ground  of  the  rains,  and  converted 
it  into  a  garden.  About  the  same  period,  also,  another  part  of 
the  ruins  was  levelled,  in  the  removal  of  which  was  discovered  a 
great  abundance  of  carved  and  gilt  stones.  Of  this  was  first 
framed  a  bowling-alley,  and  afterwards  a  garden.  The  east  end 
of  the  cathedral  had  been  previously  converted  into  gardens  and 
orchards,  by  Mr.  .Burton  and  Mr.  Brnmwell ;  the  eastern  wall 
of  whose  garden  stands,  at  this  hour,  on  the  foundation  of  the 
original  chancel."* 

A  part  of  the  site  was  again  consecrated,  in  the  year 
1776,  and  is  at  present  used  as  a  burial  place  for  Trinity  pa- 
fish.  In  April  1781,  a  stone  coffin  was  discovered,  containing 
two  bodies,  one  lying  on  the  right  arm  of  the  other. 

The  Episcopal  Palace  stood  at  the  north-east  corner  of  St. 
Michael's  church  yard.  Some  faint  traces  of  the  building  are 
still  to  be  discovered. 

The  Grey  Friars,  or  Friars  Minors,  are  believed  to  have 

settled 
•  MS.  copied  in  the  Coll.  towards  Hist,  of  Coventry 
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wetted  in  Coventry  about  the  year  1234,  and  had,  at  first,  only 
An  oratory,  which  was  covered  with  shingles  delivered  for  that 
purpose  from  the  woods  of  Ken  il  worth,  by  order  of  King  Henry 
III.  These  friars  were  most  rigid  and  austere  in  manners,  and 
disclaimed  all  endowment  of  lands ;  voluntarily  living  on  charity 
for  the  sake  of  mortification.  But  they  were  especially  fortunate 
in  procuring  liberal  alms;  and  the  contributions  of  the  devout  en* 
•Med  them  to  raise  a  monastery  and  church,  more  splendid  than 
would  seem  suited  to  the  wishes  of  such  humble  religionists,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  city. 

These  buildings  were  erected  on  land  bestowed  on  the 
friars  by  Ranulph,  the  last  of  that  name,  Earl  of  Ches- 
ter, Of  the  habitable  parts  of  the  monastery  not  any  traces 
bow  remain.  The  church  appears  to  have  been  built  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  who  honoured  this  brotherhood  by  styling 
himself  their  patron)  permitted  the  friars,  by  charter,  "  to 
take  so  much  stone  ont  of  his  quarry,  in  the  park  of  Chey- 
leamore,  as  they  should  have  occasion  to  use  about  their  build- 
ings and  walls.91  *  The  family  of  Hastings  are  supposed  to 
heve  contributed  largely  to  the  expense  of  raising  the  structure, 
•ad  it  ia  said  by  Dugdale  that "  divers  of  them  lay  buried  in  a 
tfcappell  of  the  same  church,  called  Hastings  chappell,  and  some 
in  the  very  habite  of  Friers  Minors,  so  great  an  esteem  had  they 
4>f  this  order."  The  remains  of  the  church  consist  of  a  fine  stee- 
ple, with  a  spire  springing  from  an  octagon.  The  site  of  other 
parts  of  the  building,  and  the  adjacent  cemetery,  are  now  used 
aa  garden  ground,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  ia  converted 
into  a  tool-house.  Tliis  spire,  which  is  lofty  and  well-propor- 
lioned,  adds  much  to  the  imposing  effect  of  the  eity  in  regard  to 
public  structures ;  and  though,  as  a  desecrated  monument,  it  in- 
spires melancholy  feelings  on  dose  inspection,  it  is  yet  an  ob- 
jject  of  great  and  striking  ornament 

Jbe  Grey  Friars  appear  to  have  been  an  active  and  ingenious 

L3  claw 

#  Ppydalt,  p.  IM, 
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class  of  mendicants.  Constrained  to  eiercree  tblcnt,  in  order  to 
render  themseWes  conspicuously  deserving  of  patronage,  they  be- 
came celebrated  for  their  annual  exhibition  of  the  mysteries  which 
Were  termed  Corpus  Ckristi  Plays,  from  the  day  on  which  they 
were  performed.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  mysteries,  or 
miracle-plays,  of  the  monks,  were  representations  of  story  in 
Holy  Writ,  or  of  the  strange  circumstances  detailed  in  saintly 
legend.  The  Friars  Minors  seated  in  Coventry  are  said  to  ban; 
presented  their  pageants  from  high  and  portable  theatres,  placed 
in  the  most  open  and  advantageous  parts  of  the  city.  The  sub- 
ject was  announced  in  a  prologue  by  a  person  termed  Vtxittmtor, 
who  probably  displayed  a  flag  descriptive  of  the  subject  of  the 
ensuing  drama.  The  notoriety  of  these  representations  is  evi- 
dent from  Dugdale,  who  says  "  I  have  been  told  by  some  old 
people,  in  their  younger  years  eye-witnesses  of  these  pageants 
«o  acted,  that  the  yearly  confluence  of  people  to  see  that  show 
was  extraordinary  great,  and  yielded  np  small  advantage  to  this 
City/'* 

The  Friars  Minora  were  screened  by  their  poverty  from  the 
first  rapacious  step  of  Henry  towards  a  dissolution  of  religion* 
houses,  but  they  were  necessarily  included  in  the  last  decisive 
act  of  severity :  and  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  subscribe  to 
their  own  dissolution,  and  to  affix  to  the  instrument  of  surrender 
the  common  seal  of  their  house.    A  copy  of  this  instrument  to 

prserved 

*  Anttq.  ef  War,  p.  IBS. — Dogdale  says  that  a  MS.  containing  the  plays 
performed  by  the  Franciscans  of  this  city  was  to  be  seen  in  the  C'ottonira 
Library,  tub,  (fig.  Vcsp.  T>.  9,  and  mentions  the  title  as  Ludus  Owntrut ; 
but  it  is  observed  in  tbe  collection  towards  a  History  of  Coventry,  that, 
"  in  the  printed  catalogue  of  that  library,  p.  US,  the  IIS.  is  named  thus  :— 
Dramata  Sacra,  &c. j—  Sacred  Representations*  in  which  are  exhibited  tbe 
Histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  persons  4)iereia  mentioned 
being  brought  upon  the  stage,  whom  the  poet  according  to  his  fancy  iutro- 
duces  talking  to  each  other.  They  seem  to  have  been  formerly  represented 
before  the  people  by  the  mendicant  friars,  either  for  their  instruction  or  en* 
tertainment." — It  is  well  known  that  such  exhibitions  were  not  peculiar  t« 
the  city  of  Coventry, 
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preserved  in  Bogdale,  from  which  it  appears  to  foave  been 
eouched  in  enrious  terms  of  oonstrained  *huiirility  and  self-eon- 
damnation.  Tbe  site  of  their  house  -was  granted  by  Henry  VIII. 
to  the  mayor,  fcaftiis,  and  commonalty  of  this  city. 

The  White  Friars,  or  Carmefkes,  another  order  of  mendi- 
cants, first  settled  n  Coventry  about  the  year  1342,  the  16th 
of  Edward  III.  A  house  for  their  reception  -was  bnftt  by  Sir 
Jehu  Peakney,  fonr  times  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  whose  arms  in 
Dagdale's  time  were  still  extant  over  Hie  gates.  AHhougfe 
these  friars,  like  the  Franciscans,  disclaimed  the  pomp  and  vanity 
of  landed  endowment,  they  never  closed  their  hands  when  alms 
were  offered,  or  declined  a  charitable  legacy,  however  large 
tbe  amount  l%ey  partook  plentifnlly  of  both  ;  and,  among  the 
bequests  with  which  they  were  favoured,  Lord  Basset  of  Dray- 
ton left  them,  in  id63,  the  great  sum  for  that  period  of  three 
hundred  pounds.  In.  1413,  Henry  V.  permitted,  by  licence,  Wil- 
liam Botener  to  give  these  friars  a  piece  of  ground  141  feet  in 
length,  and  45  feet  in  breadth,  for  the  purpose  tf  enlarging  their 
residence.  In  1306,  Sir  Thomas  Pocitney,  lineal  heir  to  the 
founder  of  the  monastery,  directed  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the 
chaacetof  the  White  Friars' church;  and  appointed  that,  at  his 
funeral,  twenty-four  torches,  each  having  bis  arms  upon  it,  should 
be  borne  by  twenty-four  poor  men,  each  of  whom  should  wear  a 
gown  with  a  leopard's  head,  behind  and  before. 

When  Hie  survey  was  taken  in  1534,  it  appeared  that  the  ac- 
tual revenue  of  the  Carmelites  (arising  from  "  certain  burgages 
In  Coventry")  was  only  3/.  6*.  8d.  and  they  stated  that  the  ob- 
lations received  amounted,  on  an  average,  to  no  more  than 
&.  18*.  ptr  arm.  From  this  income  several  sums  were  dis- 
owned for  specified  purposes,  so  that  the  clear  yearly  value  was 
but  7/.  13*.  8c>.  They  shared  the  general  fate  of  monastic  insti- 
tutions in  1538,  and  surrendered  their  house  by  an  instrument 
dated  tbe  30th  of  October,  They  were  too  poor  to  expect  pensions, 
and  were  tamed  helpless  -on  society,  perhaps  even  without  the 
ytoj  of  those  who  enpeHed  them. 

1-4  Tbe 
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Tht  momtery,  (with  its  pouemom,  subject  to  the  annul 
payment  of  twenty  shillings  to  Merynton's  chantry  in  St 
Michael's  church)  was  granted,  in  1544,  by  the  King's  Letters 
Patent,  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  his  heirs,  in  burgage.  Of  Sir 
Ralph  the  property  was  purchased  by  John  Hales,  Esq.  *  who 
converted  the  building  into  a  resident  and  here  had  the  ho- 
nour of  entertaining  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  will  Mr.  Hales  di- 
rected that  the  mansion  should  be  sold,  and  mentions  it  by  the 
name  of  Hales? s  Place.  But  it  would  appear  that  his  wish  did 
not  meet  with  attention,  as  John  Hales,  descended  from  Chris- 
topher, his  elder  brother,  enjoyed  the  estate,  s^l^qp|^thad  it 
to  his  son  Christopher,  who  died  a  bachelor 
1717.  This  Sir  Christopher,  much  embarrassed 
election  speculations  at  Coventry,  and  Sir  Ejj 
procured  an  Act  of  Parliament,  after  his  brothc 
the  sale  of  this  property,  in  order  to  discliargs^ir-  'Christo- 
pher's debts.  John,  Duke  of  Montague,  becaine  Hie  purchaser, 
and  the  mansion  afterwards  passed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Aspley,  Bedfordshire,  who,  in  1801,  sold  it  to  the  directors  of 
the  poor  of  Coventry.  The  building  is  now  nsed  as  a  house  of 
industry  for  the  united  parishes  of  St  Michael  and  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

The  present  fabric  combines  parts  of  the  ancient  n»nasteryA 
and  of  the  domestic  structure  raised  by  the  Hales  family $  to 
which  have  been  made  considerable  additions  by  the 
the  poor.  The  monastic  edifice  appears  to  have  been  ( 
and  well-arranged.  The  marks  of  an  original  qv 
struction  seem  quite  evident  The  cloister  that 
one  side  is  in  high  preservation,  and  is  now  used  as 'j 


•  This  is  the  person  whom  Leland  mentions  at  Hales  with  tfaf  els 
Dugdale  says  "  bis  lameness  and  deformity  were  occasioned  (m 
beard)  by  a  wound  with  a  dagger,  that  casually,  in  running,  fell  forth  oTAm 
•heath  into  the  dirt,  so  that,  as  he  stent  forward,  the  sole  of  his  foot  bit  tjpoa 
the  point  thereof.1'  He  was  buried  io  St  Peter's  church.  Broad  Street,  Lon- 
don.   His  epitaph  there  is  copied  iu  Stow's  Survey, 
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loom  far  the  poor.  The  ceiling  is  of  wrought  Stone,  and  the 
ancient  form  of  the  Gothic  openings,  which  have  double  frames 
of  stone-work,  is  entirely  retained,  though  the  apertures  are  now , 
filled  with  glass.  On  the  opposite  side  may  be  traced  the  seg^ 
ments  of  arches,  probably  connected  with  a  second  cloister  of 
the  quadrangle,  which  was  destroyed  when  the  building  was  first 
rendered  of  a  private  domestic  character.  The  dormitory  of  the  * 
friars  is  also  highly  preserved,  and  is  now  stocked  with  beds  for 
the  use  of  the  present  mendicant  inhabitants.  In  one  division 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  staircase  of  stone,  which  evidently 
led  from  the  dormitory  to  the  church  *,  and  was  perhaps  used  by 
the  friars  generally  in  inclement  seasons,,  or  was  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  side. 

The  vestiges  of  the  mansion  constructed  by  the  Hales  family 
are  numerous.  Various  pannelled  rooms  here  occur ;  and  the 
chief  entrance  is  yet  standing;  in  the  centre  of  a  range  of  stone 
wall: 

The  building  added  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor  Is  of 
brick,  three  stories  high,  and  covered  with  slate.  It  is  ninety* 
three  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-two  feet  in  breadth ;  substantial, 
commodious,  and  well-adapted.  The  regulations  of  this  estaT 
Mishmeut  reflect  high  credit  on  the  city.  The  affaire  of  tha 
house  are  superintended  by  eighteen  directors,  named  by  the  con* 
joined  parishes,  ten  from  St  Michael's,  and  eight  from  Trinity. 
They  have  a  common  seal,  and  hold  weekly  meetings  for  tha 
dispatch  of  ordinary  business,  and  stated  general  meetings  for 
especial  purposes.  The  weak  and  aged  here  find  a  peaceable 
asylum.  Those  of  the  adult  who  are  able,  work  in  the  weaving 
of  calicoes;  and  the  younger  are  employed  in  the  throwing  of 
f  ilk  (the  preparing  of  the  article  for  the  use  of  ribbon  weavers.) 

Cleanliness 

•  Of  this  church  not  toy  fragment  is  now  to  he  Men.  It-  adjoined  the  city 
wall,  without  Newgate,  and  was  standing  at  the  death  of  John  Hales  (157*) 
as  appears  by  an  inquisition  then  taken;  but  was  shortly  after  polled  down  ; 
and  Mr.  Edward  Bougbtoa,  obtaining  the  materials,  built  with  them  the 
Iwofc  at  CtvUen,  in  which  his  branch  of  the  Boughton  family  resided. 
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Cleanliness  end  good  order  are  conspicuous  in  every  pert  of  Hie 
institution.  Distinct  from  the  plates  of  usual  residence  is  m 
brick  building,  with  windows  rendered  obscure  by  wooden 
screens,  for  the  reception  of  such  females  as  are  -admitted  for  the 
united  purposes  of  childbed  and  reformation.  There  are  also 
cells  of  solitary  confinement  for  the  last  stages  of  vice  and  tm> 
lmrence;  but  in  this  weH  ordered  house  these  tfsmat  recesses 
appear  to  be  fittfe  used.  The  young  are  instructed  fn  the  rudi- 
ments of  salutary  learning,  partly  by  daily  tuition,  and  more  ge- 
nerally by  a  Sunday  school  instituted  within  the  watts.  A  decent 
mom  is  furnished  as  a  chapel  for  such  of  the  aged  as  may  be  too 
infirm  to  attend  parochial  service. 

This  beneficial  institution  has  been  established  about  ten 
years.  The  number  in  the  house  was,  at  the  time  of  our  exami- 
nation,  (December,  1813,)  190 ;  but  in  less  favourable  periods  it 
has  amounted  to  300. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  Earls  of  Chester  raised  a 
castle  within  the  manor  <ef  Cheylesmore,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  city.  That  Hie  circuit  of  the  outer  ward  of  this  castle  was 
•f  great  extent  m  evident  from  the  charter  made  by  Hugh,  Earl 
of  Chester,  to  the  monks  of  Coventry,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I  J. 
for,  in  pointing  out  the  boundaries,  and  dividing  his  own  part 
from  the  prior's,  the  Earl  traces  his  ground  from  fit  Michael's 
church-yard  nearly  to  "  the  Br*ad  Gatf  of  his  castle.  The 
spot  on  which  this  bread  gate  stood  is  sufficiently  known,  as  it 
still  retains  that  name  ;  and  its  situation  proves  the  large  extent 
northwards  of  the  castle  lines.  According  to  a  MS.  copied  in 
the  collections  towards  a  History  of  Coventry,  "  the  monks,  in 
1278,  obtained  a  licence  from  Edward  1.  and  converted  the  land 
round  Cheylesmore  into  a  parte,  which,  in  the  measure  of  those 
day 8,  contained  436  acres  of  waste  lauds  and  woods/'  On  the 
death  ef  John  Eltham,  King  Edward  III.  conferred  upon  .his  son/ 
the  Black  Prince,  the  dukedom  of  Cornwall;  and,  as  a  partof  the 
estate  necessary  to  the  support  of  that  foeh  title,  be  bestowed 
the  reversion  of  the  manor  of  Cheylesmore  after  the  death  of 
8  Isabel, 
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Isabel,  tbe  qnai  mother.  The  manor  was  that  nettled  on  the 
successive  eldest  sons  ef  the  reigning  monarch.  By  the  third 
Edward  many  honorary  prit ilege*  were  granted  to  Cbeyles- 
mn,  aad  he  appears  to  have  been  scdolons  to  -dignify  a  spot 
e^snerteining  to  the  heir  ef  the  Crown,  Among  these  privileges 
«««  a  eourt4eet>  with  power  to  give  judgment  in  sock  matters 
an  were  usually  determined  before  the  magistrates  for  the  county 
of  Warwick ;  and  a  gaol  for  felons  and  other  transgressors.  In 
the  21*  of  this  king,  ene  William  4e  Galeys  had  permission  to 
Ibnnd  here  a  chantry,  consisting  of  three  priests,  and  to  bottda 
chapel  in  honour  of  tbe  Virgin  Mary,  with  a  convenient  mansion 
4br  the  ecclesiastics.  Among  the  persona  for  whose  good  estate 
the  priests  were  to  perform  daily  service  was  Queen  babe! ;  but 
that  princess  most  have  shuddered  to  think  of  past  days  when  she 
eaund  that  one  of  the  souls  recommended  to  the  pioas  care  of  the 
same  priests,  was  that  of  her  mnrdered  husband. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  park  of  Cheytesmore  appears 
to  have  been  weU-wooded,  and  stocked  with  deer.  About  she 
year  1388,  some  land  was  separated  from  the  great  park,  and 
teamed  the  little  nark.  "  The  larger  •district  was  now  leased  to 
mevesal  inhabitants  of  Coventry,,  to  create  a  tenantry  to  Obey  lea- 


In  tJbe  year  is>24,  Henry  VIII.  granted  a  lease  for  twenty- 
one  years,  of  the  manor,  and  the  herbage  of  the  park,  to  the 
fnrior  of  Uiveracreft,  in  Leicestershire,  aft  the  rent  of  Id/,  tfo.&f. 
j£mg  Edward  VI.  Hi  1540,  bestowed  Che ylesmone,  with  tiie  park, 
em  John  Dnke  of  "Northumberland,  and  his  heirs,  as  part  ef  the 
jwsaessions  annexed  to  the  Dnchy  ef  Cornwall.  This  etfke,  on 
the  13th  of  August  following,  granted  a  lease  of  tbe  estate  for 
99  years  to  the  mayor,  bailife,  &c.  ef  Coventry,  subject  to  the 
charitable  conditions  already  specified  in  enr  copy  ef  the  •inserip* 
%  tion 

•  MS.  copied  in  Coil,  for  Hist,  of  Coventry.  In  another  MS.  copied  ia 
the  same  collection,  is  the  following  passage :— "  In  14ft,  a  dooke  stool  was. 
made  upon  Cbeylcsmorc  'Green,  to  punish  sodden  ind  chiders,  as  ya  law 
Wjttt." 
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lion  on  the  brass  plate  in  St  Mary's  Hall.  After  the  attainder 
pf  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  1563,  the  corporation  ob- 
tained, through  the  mediation  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  a  grant 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  hold  the  premises  for  ever  in  fee  ferine, 
the  reserved  rent  being  9/.  per  ann.  on  which  occasion  they  cove* 
nanted  to  observe  the  well-meant  intentions  of  the  dake,  in  re* 
gard  to  the  poor  inhabitants.  The  park  of  Cbeylesmore,  which 
is  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  was  inherited  by  bis  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Duke  of  Cornwall ;  but,  within 
these  few  years,  it  was  sold,  under  the  authority  of  Pariiament> 
for  the  redemption  of  the  cland- tax,  to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford* 
and  is  now  enclosed.  After  the  ruin  of  the  castle  belong* 
ing  to  the  Earls  of  Chester,  a  manor  boose  was  constructed  in 
the  same  situation,  which  is  mentioned  in  a  grant  made  to  the 
monks  of  Coventry  by  Roger  de  Montaltg  and  Cecily  hia  wife,  in 
the  31th  of  Henry  III.  Of  this  building  there  chiefly  remain 
acme  pieces  of  stone- work,  connected  with  mean  tenements  raised 
on  the  site,  which  indicate  the  original  massy  character  of  the 
structure. 

Span  Hospital  was  erected  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  on  the 
western  side,  and  was  founded  by  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  for  the  /eception  of  lepers.  Some  remains  of 
the  chapel  and  gateway  are  still  to  be  seen,  now  converted  into 
ordinary  habitations. 

The  Cross  in  Coventry  was  a  fabric  of  extensive  celebrity, 
though  not  of  a  very  ancient  date.  It  stood  near  the  centre  of 
the  present  corn-market,  if  such  a  term  must  be  bestowed  on  the 
area  where  the  farmers  assemble  to  sell  the  produce  of  their  lands 
by  sample.  A  cross  on  this  spot  was  first  erected  in  1423,  (the 
second  of  Henry  VI.)  but  a  fresh  and  more  costly  pile  waa  sob? 
atituted  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  consequence  of  a  bequest 
for  that  purpose  from  Sir  William  Hollies,  sometime  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  and  son  to  Thomas  Holleys,  of  Stoke,  near  Coventry, 
This  ornamental  fabric  was  divided  into  three  stories,  and  we* 
fifty  seven  feet  in  height*  having  eighteen  niches,  adorned  wity 

statue*, 
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tjtatneu,  some  of  which  were  brought  from  the  White  Friars.  In 
the  year  1669,  it  was  thoroughly  repaired,  at  a  considerable  ex* 
t>ense}  bat  the  bad  taste1  of  that  peridd  induced  those  at  the 
charge  of  reparation  to  disfigure  the  masonry  with  much  paint 
mod  gold  leaf.  From  this  time  the  building  experienced  entire 
neglect,  and  gradually  fell  into1  ruin.  '  In  the  year  1771,  the  last 
fragments  were  wholly  taken  away. 

The  tFalh,  which  formerly  added  so  moeh  to  the  importance  of 
this  city,  were  begun  in  1355,  by  virtue  of  the  licence  granted 
by  Edward  III.  twenty-seven  years  before.  The  first  stone  was 
laid  at  the  place  called  New  Gate,  near  the  White  Friars.  In 
the  great  charge  of  this  undertaking  the  citizens  were  assisted  by 
the  following  duties,  which  they  had  permission  to  levy  for  the 
term  of  fire  years:  for  every  ton  of  wine  sold  in  the  town,  two 
shillings;  for  every  quarter  of  malt  fburpence;  for  every  ox 
fourpence;  for  every  hog  and  calf  one  penny ;  and  for  every  sheep 
«ne  farthing.  The  publicans,  however,  complained  of  that  part 
of  the  duties  which  affected  their  commodities,  and  were  exone- 
rated befbre.the  expiration  of  the  term.  A  regular  tax,  was,  like- 
wise levieb*on  all  the  inhabitants,  with  an  exception  of  the  clergy. 
The  whole  of  the  mural  embattlements  were  not  completed  in  less 
than  forty  years. 

The  walls  were  three  miles  in  circumference/ and  in  each  di- 
vision they  were  nine  feet  in  thickness.  At  different  points'  skil- 
fully stilted  to  the  purpose  of  defence,  were  thirty-two  towers, 
and  the  twelve  following  gates :— New-Gate;  Gosford;  Bastill 
(or  Mill  Lane;)  Priory;  Cook  Street;  Bishop;  Well  Street; 
Hill  Street ;  Spon ;  Grey  Friars ;  Cheylesmore ;  and  Little  Park 
Street  The  walls  were  kept  in  good  repair  for  nearly  three 
centuries,  and  the  security  which  they  afforded  to  the  city  has 
been  rendered  evident  by  our  notice  of  the  confident  readiness 
with  which  access  was  denied  to  Edward  IV.  and  Charles  I. 
when  those  menarchs  appeared  in  arms  before  the  gates.,  The 
active  hostility  of  the  citizens  during  the  Cromwell ian  war,  con- 
vinced the  second  Charles  of  the  propriety  of  throwing  open  the 

town. 
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town.  In  their  avowals  of  joy  at  tlte  restoration  it  is  probable 
that  the  inhabitants  were  sincere;  and  the  present  which  they 
offered  to  the  new  king  was  well  calculated  to  smooth  the  waj 
for  reconciliation ;  but  a  policy,  which  can  scarcely  be  blamed  in 
the  hour  of  cool  retrospection,  induced  Charles  to  persist  in  his 
purpose;  and  on  July  22,  1662,  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  ac- 
companied by  many  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  attended  by 
the  county  troops,  made  the  first  breach  in  the  walls.  The  work 
of  demolition  employed  nearly  500  men  for  three  weeks  and 
three  days;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  reduction  was  oom* 
plete.  But,  although  the  walls  and  towers  were  levelled^  most 
of  the  gates  were  left  untouched,  and  several  have  been  taken 
down  within  the  last  half  century.  Traces  of  the  wall  may  yet 
be  discovered  in  several  districts;  and  three  of  the  gates  (Bas« 
till,  Priory,  and  Cook  Street)  are  still  remaining;  bat  these 
were  gates  of  a  subordinate  character,  and  have  suffered  much 
from  time  and  indifference. 

The  sums  bequeathed  to  the  city  for  charitable  purposes  are 
numerous ;  and  for  particulars  concerning  many  of  them  we  beg 
to  refer  the  reader  to  a  work,  intitoied  "  An  Account  of  the 
several  Loans,  Benefactions,  and  Charities  belonging  to  the 
City  of  Coventry/' — The  Charities  connected  with  appropriate 
buildings  demand  notice. 

Bahlake  Hospital  is  situate  behind  St  John's  Church,  and 
is  an  antieut  and  decaying  structure,  nearly  encompassing  a 
small  court.  A  portion  of  the  edifice  is  occupied  by  almshouses, 
founded  is  1506,  by  Thomas  Bond,  a  wealthy  trader  of  Coventry, 
who  had  been  mayor  of  the  city.  This  institution  was  intended 
for  ten  poor  men  and  one  poor  woman,  with  a  priest  to  pray  for 
the  souls  of  the  founder,  his  father,  grandfather,  and  all  Christian 
souls.  The  dissolution  of  gilds  and  chantries,  in  1547,  included 
this  foundation ;  but,  in  the  ensuing  year,  the  possessions  were 
granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  the  bailiffs  and  commonalty  of  the 
city,  on  their  paying  an  acknowledgment  of  Id.  per  omitas.— 
An  inscription  on  the  walls  narrates  the.  circumstances  sf  foun- 
dation, 


datM,  and  stated  thai  John,,  the  sea  of  the  founder,  centinued 

I*  aet  aoordiag  to  hie  father's  will ;  but  that  Thomas*  the  grand* 

s*a>  claimed  the  lancU  given  in  endowment  as  bis  own ;  "  where* 

apes  the  city  sued  bin,  in  Chancery*  and  had  a  decree  against 

tin."    The  land*  mese  then  ¥aked  aft  201  per  annus*.    In  ts* 

5ta  of  Janus  I.  "  theae  lands  were  questioned  as  concealed  from 

the  erewn,  and-  the*  city  was  forced  to  purchase  them  again  of 

tat  king,  at  their  very  peat  cost  and  expence."    The  kiserin* 

ties  proceeds  to  state  that  "  Mr.  Sim.  Norton,  Draper,  Meyetv 

and  Alderman  of  this  City,  A.  D.  1*541,  gave  300  marks  towards 

the  emtatenaece  of  one  man  and  one  boy  in  this  heepitak"     The 

Banket  of  abas-men  is>  at  this  time,  forty-tM*  eaeh  of  whom 

receives  4s.  a  meek,  with  a  gown,  a  hat,  and  seeesal  ether  bane> 

its. .  Those  who  choose  to  reside  in  the  hoapitei  are  provided 

wiftlaa  lodging;  and  a  nurse  and  inferior  servant  attend  and  seek 

tin*  pronismna  for  them  in  a  general  kitchen* 

The  student  ef  human  character  would  not  leek  in  this  recep- 
tacle ef  pennty  for  such  deep  nutfeaea>of  ambitious  enterprise  an 
■ample  net  to  use  the  bowl  or  dagger ;  bat  the  following  ane*> 
aste*  related  by  Dr.  Thomas,  proves  that  a  dangerous  lore  of 
pre-eminence  is  confined  to  no  soil :— «  About  the  year  161% 
Mb  Jobasea,  One  of  the  alma-men-  of  this  hospital,  poisoned 
several  of  bis  brethren  witb  ratsbane,  as  it  van  after  his  death 
discovered.  His  crime  was  supposed  to  originate  in  his  ambition 
ef  Deceasing  the  senior  of  the  bouse !  FWe  persons  died,  and 
three  others  were  much  affected.  Johnson  being  suspected  and 
questioned,  poisoned  himself." 

Tbe  remainder  of  the  building  is  dedicated  to  a  charity  of  tbe 
amst  desirable  character.  In  the  year  1560,  an  institution  was 
here  founded  by  the  City,  for  the  maintenance  and  instruction  ef 
peer  boy*,  In  this  laudable  purpose  tlie  patrons  were  aided  by 
various  contribution* ;  and,  in  the  year  1566,  a  benefactor  of  aa 
inpettant  description  occurred*  This  was  Mr.  Thomas*  Wbeatley, 
an  ironmonger  and  cardmaker  of  Coventry,  whose  liberality  is 

said 
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aaid  to  have  been  stimulated  in  the  following  banner .'_"  In  la* 
coarse  of  traffic  he  sent  a  servant  into  Spain  to  bay  some  barrel* 
of  steel  gads,  whieli  he  did,  as  he  thought,  in  open  fair;  but, 
when  Ihey  were  opened,  they  were  found  to  be  either  cochineal 
or  ingots  of  silver.  The  servant  not  knowing  of  whom  he  bought 
them,  Mr.  Wbeatley  kept  them  by  him  for  a  considerable  time, 
•opposing  that  some  enquiry  would  take  place ;  but  no  enquiry 
being  ever  made,  he  gave  the  profits  of  these  articles,  as  well  as 
the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune,  to  charitable  purposes.1'  Other 
benefactions  have  also  been  received ;  and  the  present  number  of 
boys  is  twenty  -four,  who  are  clothed,  maintained,  and  instructed 
in  useful  knowledge;  and,  at  a  proper  age,  are  provided  with  a 
«ew  suit  of  clothes,  and  two  pounds  for  an  apprentice  fee. 

Grey  Friar**  Hospital  is  situate  near  the  ruins  of  the  church 
Jbrmeriy  belonging  to  the  Grey  Friars,  and  acquires  its  usual 
appellation  merely  from  that  circumstance  of  site.  This  hospital 
was  founded  iu  1529,  by  Mr.  William  Ford  of  Coventry,  and  was 
afterwards  improved  by  several  persons  connected  with  him  in 
friendship,  and  by  others  associated  only  in  benevolence  of  in* 
tention.  The  foundation  provided  originally  for  the  lodging  and 
assistance  of  five  men  and  one  woman,  each  of  whom  received 
fivepenoe  a  week ;  but  the  various  subsequent  benefactions  have 
caused  the  number  of  pensioners  to  be  augmented  to  eighteen 
poor  women,  besides  a  nurse,  and  two  aged  men :  each  receives 
2*.  6d.  per  week ;  34  cwt.  of  coals  annually ;  and  a  blue  gown 
once  in  three  years. 

The  building  is  a  curious  and  attractive  specimen  of  the  style 
which  obtained  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  front  is  adorned  with  a  plentiful,  yet  chaste,  variety  of  or- 
naments carved  in  wood ;  and  here  is  seen  a  slight  mixture  of 
the  English  or  Gothic,  a  lingering  taste  for  its  canopies  and 
tracery  work,  with  a  superior  portion  of  the  more  pure  domestic 
manner  which  succeeded.  The  door  of  the  principal  entrance 
conducts  to  a  narrow  court,  lined  on  each  side  with  habitations 
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lot  the  hospitallers,  conspicuous  in  neat  propriety  of  disposal. 
The  whole  is  untouched  by  innovation,  and  in  an  excellent  state 
-of  repair. 

The  Free-School  is  indebted  for  foundation  to  John  Hales, 
whose  residence  at  the  White  Friars  has  been  mentioned.  This 
person,  in  consequence  of  employments  under  the  notice  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  had  opportunities  of  making  advantageous  pur- 
chases among  the  multitude  of  monastic  possessions  exposed  to 
sale  at  the  dissolution.  He  had  not  any  family,  and  appears  to 
have  been  anxious  to  confer  benefits  on  the  city  of  Coventry. 
But  a  feeling  of  animosity  towards  him  prevailed  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  his  chief  effort  at  service  met  with  a  spirit 
of  opposition  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  place.  It  was 
his  wish  to  institute  a  free-school  in  the  city,  and  he  com* 
■ftenced  this  establishment  in  the  church' of  the  White  Friars, 
attached  to  his  newly-constructed  mansion.  But  the  industrious 
citizens  found  that  though  he  had  bought  the  land  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Franciscans,  the  building  of  the  church  was  not 
included  in  the  deed  of  conveyance.  They  then  purchased  the 
church  themselves,  and  ejected  his  scholars. 

Among  the  numerous  purchases  lately  made  by  Mr.  Hales, 
were  the  buildings,  together  with  the  lands  and  other  posses- 
sions, of  St*  John's  Hospital.  This  edifice  stood  at  the  lower 
end  of  Cross-Cheaping,  and  was  founded,  early  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  by  Laurence,  Prior  of  Coventry  and  his  monastery, 
at  the  request  of  Edmund,  then  archdeacon  of  Coventry,  (who 
was  at  the  expense  of  erecting  the  structure,)  for  the  reception  of 
the  sick  and  needy.  To  this  place  Mr.  Hales  removed  his  scjio- 
tars;  and  on  the  front  of  the  building  he  caused  to  be  made  the 
following  inscription : 

SchoU  Regit  ITenrici  Octari,  ■  Johanoe  HaIci, 
Aimigero,  fondata,  in  qua  bonis  Uteris  imbuautur 
Pneri,  usque  ad  cnnsommalionem  sasculi,  in 
Cbristi  gloriam,  k  Ecclesis  sditicauonem. 
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vourable  periods,  has  been  carried  on  with  foreign  countries : 
exportation  has,  indeed,  been  always  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant object  of  the  manufacturers.  Some  of  the  principal  cul- 
tivators of  the  ribbon  trade  have  also  houses  in  London ;  but, 
although  this  circumstance  may  aid  the  general  purposes  of  com- 
merce, it  is  evidently  detrimental  in  many  respects  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Coventry.  The  resideuce  of  the  affluent,  independent  of 
other  advantages,  might  lead  to  local  improvements;  and  the 
poors'  rates  must  unquestionably  feel  ill  effects  from  the  labourer 
pursuing  his  toil  where  the  capitalist  does  not  fix  bis  habita- 
tion. 

The  manufacture  of  watches  was  not  pursued  to  any  great 
extent  in  Coventry  till  within  the  last  thirty  years.  But  the 
trade  has  lately  experienced  so  considerable  an  increase,  that  it 
appears  likely  more  watches  are  now  made  in  this  city  than  ia 
the  metropolis. 

The  Oxford  and  Coventry  Canals,  the  head  of  which  is  near 
Bishop  Street,  afford  great  facilities  to  traffic,  and  tend  much 
to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  great  road  from 
London  to  Liverpool  passes  through  this  city ;  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  which  are  likewise  considerable  and  evident.  With 
such  advantages  of  manufacture  and  interchange,  although  the 
city  may  not  appear  so  captivating  to  the  traveller  as  when 
enriched  by  all  its  structures,  fresh  in  aspect  and  flourishing  in 
character,  it  still  may  with  confidence  rely  on  its  own  efforts  for 
attaining  an  intrinsic  superiority  to  the  proud  height  which  it 
gained  in  the  days  of  the  third  Edward  and  the  sixth  Henry. 

The  City  of  Coventry  is  divided  into  ten  wards,  and  is  inter- 
nally governed  by  a  mayor,  ten  aldermen,  and  twenty  common- 
council.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  are  justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  city  and  county.  It  appears  that  the  office  of  bailiff  of  this 
city  was  first  recognised  by  a  patent  granted  in  the  year  1305. 
King  Edward  III.  iu  1344,  constituted  within  the  city  a  body 
corporate,  consisting  of  a  mayor  and  two  bailiffs,  whom  the 
inhabitants  were  to  choose  aunually  from  among  themselves*— 
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JUcbaid  II.  in  1377,  confirmed  all  previous  charters,  and  ap- 
pointed justices  of  the  peace  for  Coventry.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign  the  sane  king  constituted  the  mayor,  recorder, 
and  four  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  jnstices  of  the  peace,  and 
separated  them  entirely  from  the  magistrates  of  the  county  of 
Warwick.  The  liberal  grant  from  King  Henry  VI.  has  already 
been  noticed ;  and  from  this  grant  emanates  the  chief  present 
importance  of  the  magistracy  of  the  city.  When  King  James  I. 
renewed  the  charter  of  Coventry,  he  directed  that  "  the  house  in 
which  the  magistrates  assembled  for  the  discussion  of  city  affairs, 
should  be  called  the  Council-house,  and  the  members  the  coun- 
cil of  the  city."  He  likewise  decreed  that  there  should  "  be  a 
second  council,  consisting  of  twenty-five  persons,  to  be  called  the 
common-council  of  the  said  city,  who  should  prepare  all  public 
business  for  the  inspection  of  the  mayor  and  superior  council* 
In  1683,  the  city  charter  was  renewed,  with  various  alterations, 
by  Charles  II. 

There  are  four  annual  Fairs,  at  which  much  business  is  trans- 
acted. The  most  important  of  these  was  granted  by  Henry  III. 
and,  according  to  the  charter,  is  permitted  to  continue  eight  dajrs. 
There  is  a  procession  connected  with  this  fair,  which  has  at- 
tracted mnch  notice,  and  is  allusive  to*  the  fantastical  story  of 
the  Lady  Godiva.  "  To  this  day/'  says  Pennant,  "  the  regard 
of  Godiva  towards  this  city  is  remembered  by  a  procession,  on 
the  Friday  in  ^Trinity  week ;  and  •  charming  fair  one  still  graces 
the  procession,  not  literally  like  the  good  countess  with  her  own 
dishevelled  hair,  &c.  bnt  in  linen,  closely  fitted  to  her  limbs,  and 
of  a  colour  emulating  their  complexion/'  The  figure  in  pro-' 
cession  which  Mr.  Pennant  thus  notices  cannot  be  adduced  in 
proof  of  the  probable  veracity  of  the  strange  tale  which  we  have 
already  discarded  as  unworthy  of  serious  attention,  for  it  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  first  used  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a  period 
favourable  to  so  extravagant  an  exhibition.  But,  previous  to 
that  reign,  the  mayor  was  accustomed  to  go  in  procession  to 
proclaim  the  fair,  attended  by  a  number  of  guards  in  amour. 

M3  This 
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Thia  Show  «aa  t  mtUer  of  annual  oaciirrenoe  till  within  the  last 
few  years,  bat  is  now  only  ocoasioaatly  presented.  Tire  mode 
.  of  the  ceremony  is  carioas,  aad  we  insert  aa  account  of  the  piw- 
cessisn  which  aocanpanied  the  mayor  and  charter  offioera,  when 
the  chief  magistrate  proceeded  to  proclaim  the  fair,  on  the  U  of 
June,  1809,  after  attending  difine  service  at  Trinity  Charoh: 

Grand  Procession  of  the  Shaw  Fair. 

Twelve  Guards,  two  and  two. 

Saint  George  in  Armour. 

Two  Bugle  Horns. 

City  Streamer. 
Two  City  Followers. 
City  Streamer. 
Grand  Band  of  Music,  belonging  to  the  14th  Light  Dragoons. 
High  Constable. 
Lady  Godiva.* 
City  Cryer  and  Beadle  on  each  side. 

Mayor's 

O  While  mentioning  the  representative  of  this  lady  it  may  be  necessary  to 
advert  to  the  legend  concerning  Peeping  Tom,  a  personage  of  almost  equal 
notoriety  wita  the  Counters.  It  it  probable  that  this  auxiliary  to  the  drama 
was  introduced  a*  a  droit,  by  tea  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles«~Dog4aie,  who 
a«eiM  to  sAvebcooiotu)  of  La4jGHiva's  legend,  and  wJi©  is  efpeaaOy  car- 
cnmstantial  in  his  notice  of  it,  makes  no  mention  of  this  inquisitive  person. 
A  figa/e  commemorative  of  the  peeper  has  long  been  preserved  in  Coventry, 
'and  is  now  inserted  in  the  niche  of  a  new  house  communicating  with  the 
High  Street.  "Od»  minute  examination  of  this  figure,"  says  the  Coventry 
Collection,  "  it  is  found  to  be  a  very  ancient  rtilMengfh  oat  statue  of  a  man 
sn  armour,  with  an  helmet  on  Ma  head,  greaves  on  his  legs,  end  sandals  on 
|ua  feet;  to  favour  the  potter*  of  his  leaving  out  of  window  the  arms  aavn 
.been  cat  off  at  the  elbows.  From  the  attilade  in  wlisu  it  wa*«Tfe»naI)y 
carved,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  either'  intended  for  Mars,  the 
fabulous  god  of  war,  or  some  other  warlike  chieftain.  This  grotesqoe  re- 
presentation is  newly  dressed  on  each  recurrence  of  the  processional  festival, 
but  with  strict  adherence  to  the  fashion  of  the  previous  garb ;  and  the  long 
peruke  and  neck-cloth  seem  to  shew  that  the  dress  was  first  bestowed  ia  th* 
» of  Charles  1L" 
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Cify.fcWrirt, 

City  Mace*. 

Swofd  and  Mace. 

Mayor's  Followers. 

The  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor. 

Aldermen. 

,  Sheriffs  Followers.  " 

Sheriffs. 

Common  Council. 

Chamberlains  and  Followers. 

"   War*tas  and  Followers. 

Grand  Band  of  Mtisfo 

Mtoflginfe  to  the  1st  Itegtaent  of  Warwickshire  Local  Mffltbv 

Companies. 

Merom**~£treaiBer,  Master,  and  follower. 

Drapers.— Streamer,  Master,  aad  Followers. 

Clothiers*— Streamer,  Master*  and  Follower* 

Four  Drums  and  Fifes. 

Blacksmiths.— Streamer,  Master,  and  Follower. 

Taylors.— Streamer,  Master,  and  Follower. 

Cappers^Streatner,  Matter,  and  Follower. 

Biftchm.-Hferaame*,  Master,  ami  Followers, 

Grand  Band  of  Music  belonging  tothefitenHelgh  Volunteers; 

toflmtiirlgett.— Stream*,  Muster,  and  ftfltowen.  ' 

Carpenters— Streamer,  Matter,  and  Follower. 

Cdfdwainers.— Strearfler,  Master,  and'FollbweT. 

four  Drums  and  Fifes. 

feakert.— Streamer,  Master,  and  "Follower.   . 

Weavers.— Streamer,  Master,  and  Foflqwer. 

Silk-Weavers. — Streamer,  Master,  and  Follower. 

Grand  Band  of  Music, .     . 
Woolcombert.-rStreainer,  Master,  and  Fojlpweft*  , 

Shepherd  and  Shepherdess,  witli  a  Dog,  lamb,  &c 
Jason,  with  a  Golden  Fleece  and  Drawn  Sword. 

Fite  Wool  Sorters, 
i  Mate,  and  Woolcombers,  in  their  respective  tntiformt* 
Four  Drum*  and  Fires. 

M4  *  Besides 
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Besides  Use  principal  frits,  Acre  is  a  Wake  bold  in  Span- 
street,  (near  St  John's  Church,)  on  the  Sunday  and  two  fol- 
lowing days  after  St.  John's  Day.  This  was  evidently  ibnaded 
in  those  early  ages  in  which  festivity  was  mixed  with  saintly- 
ceremonials. 

There  are  certain  minor  circumstances  connected  with  topo- 
graphical delineation,  which,  perhaps,  are  host  introdneed  as 
miscellaneous  occurrences  entitled  to  notice.  Under  sneh  a  head 
we  collect  the  following  particulars.*— The  city  appears  to  have 
been  first  paved  in  consequence  of  letters  patent  granted  by  Ed- 
ward I.  in  1285,  empowering  the  burgesses  and  inhabitants  to 
collect  a  toll,  for  three  years,  upon  all  marketable  commodities 
broaght  for  sale.  The  paving,  however,  was  not  completed 
twenty  years  afterwards ;  for,  in  1305,  the  citizens  were  per- 
mitted by  a  second  grant,  to  levy  another  toll  lor  the  same 
purpose  on  similar  articles.  Considerable  improvements  in  the 
paving  were  effected  by  John  Botoner,  mayor  of  the  city,  in  the 
year  1406. 

Coventry 

*  And  here,  in  a  note,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  bestow  brief  attention  on 
an  expression  sometimes  wed,  in  which  the  name  of  this  city  *•  implicated.-* 
When  it  it  desirable  to  condemn  a  person  to  compulsory  silence  by  refusing 
to  reply  to  any  thing  he  advances,  the  offender  is  laid  to  be  seal  to  Coventry. 
Some  have  endeavoured  to  cxplaio  this  term  of  usage  by  supposing  that, 
from  the  situation  of  the  place  (near  the  centre  of  England,)  the  refractory 
subjects  of  early  ages  were  seat  hither  for  confinement,  and  that  they  were 
conveniently  cbtt,  si'tait,and  deprived  efetmmunicaiUm,  on  so  insulated  a  spot. 

But  the  following  attempt  at  explanation  will,  perhaps,  be  more  readily 
received. — The  inhabitants  of  this  inland  city  were  formerly  most  decidedly 
averse  front  any  correspondence  with  the  military  quartered  within  their 
limits.  A  female  known  to  speak  to  a  man  in  a  scarlet  coat  became  directly 
the  object  of  town  scandal.  So  rigidly,  indeed,  did  the  natives  abstain  from 
communication  with  all  who  bore  his  Majesty's  military  commission,  that 
officers  were  here  eonaned  to  the  interchanges  of  the  mess>room  ;  and  in  the 
mess*room  the  term  of  "  tending  a  mail  Co  Coventry,"  if  you  wish  to  shut 
*Ua  from  society,  probably  originated.  If  so,  the  notion  has  he  longer  truth 
*«mt  its  basis  ;  the  military  now  meet  in  this  city  with  every  polite  attention 
that  may  be  expected  to  spring  from  an  improved  liberality  of  i 
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Cot  entry  in  visited  by  pestilence,  to  a  dreadful  extent,  in 
the  following  ywi:— 1360, 1664, 1674, 1679, 1603,  and  1626. 

Id  the  "  Catalogue  of  the  Mayor*  of  Coventry,  with  remark- 
able  action*  done  by  item,"  inserted  ia  Thomas's  Edition  of 
Dagdale,  occurs  the  following  passage:  "  1411.  John  Honeby 
Mayor;  be  arrested  the  Prince"  (afterwards  Henry  V.)  "  at 
the  Priory  in  this  City." 

In  the  year  16079  the  stream*  which  water  Co? entry  over- 
flowed their  banks,  and  destroyed  property  to  a  considerable 
asjooat.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1800,  the  river  Sberbourn 
also  produced  a  destructive  inundation. 

In  March  1772,  there  occurred  in  Goslbrd  Street  a  curious  in- 
stance  of  combustion  .of  the  human  body.  The  subject  of  this 
catastrophe  was  an  elderly  woman  of  the  name  of  Clues,  who  was 
extremely  addicted  to  the  drinking  of  spirits.  She  had  boon 
long;  confined  to  her  bed  by  an  illness,  the  result  of  intemperance;, 
and  "  was  left,  the  evening  before  the  accident,  with  only  two 
junall  pieces  of  coal  in  .the  hind  part  of  the  grate,  and  a  rash  light 
on  a  chair  at  the  head  of  her  bed.  The  next  morning  a  great 
smoke  was  perceived  to  issue  from  the  room.  On  bursting  open 
the  door  some  flames  appeared,  whic)i  were  soon  extinguished. 
Her  remains  lay  on  the  floor;  the  furniture  of  tjie  room  was  only 
slightly  damaged j  the,  bedstead.- was  superficially  burnt,  but 
neither  sheets,  nor  bed,  nor  .blankets,  were  destroyed/'  It  is 
nrgned, "  that  as  this  person  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  an 
excess,  her  veins  became  almost  filled  with  pure  spirits,  and  she 
was  inflammable  as  a  lamp,  Sbe  rolled,  as  it  is  supposed,  out 
4>f  bed,  took  fire  from  the  candle,  and,  in  about  two  hours,  was 
totally  burnt,  her  thighs  and  one  leg  excepted ;  and  nothing  was 
left  but  her  bones,  in  a  complete  state  of  calcination."  * 

There 

*  An  account  of  this  accident  was.  originally  communicated  to  the  Annual 
Register,  by  Mr.  Wilnier,  tinrgeon.  In  Trotter'*  Eamy  on  Dronkennesi 
aetata!  instance*  are  collected  of  the  igneous  quality  of  the  human  body  in 
inordinately  addicted  to  drinking.    Dr.  Trotter  quotes  the  Jennie! 

Dc 
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i    Tl^^rMmil  fitmdty  totals  in  tbi*  o*w,  the  #j*t  *f 
wtieti  wav  ftotlMulledqtf  1**6,    »Ke  imsnhifrof  dtsawnttng  i 
iftg-Jioastft  lb  sfft,  hilars  Rome*  Cathotfe  eb«f*l,  tod  « i 
feg  -for  the  teswpgfmte  eta*  termed  Q«ak*te.  • 

.  Coventry  returns'  two:  members  to  Patliamedt,  who  am  obcwai 
fey  the  freemen*  f  hesherids  are  retarftfaydiWa.  the  priti. 
lege  of  sending  representatives  was  enjoyed  "ty  (At*  city  daring 
the  four  flnfc  Parliament*  of  Edward  I.  Occurienat  totetroptlons 
afterwards  oceoitfed/  tat  sfeuse  the  year  1463,  Hie  privaege  bat 
mminei)  •  undisturbed*  1W  freedom  of  the  city  j*  acquired  by  a 
'  servitude  of  seven  years  to  a  trader  iff  Coventry  or  the  strborb*. 
The  watnher  of  freemen  *  is  about  9900.  fhe  ekfctive  franenise 
ims,  aafbrtottatdy,  for  *  long  time  been  etereht«d  with  so  ntweb 
Kent  wf  party  epMt,  that  if  Shfckspeare'B  imaginary  FfelsUff  werw 
in  being,  and  at  the  bead  of  bis  forlorn  recruits,  prudential  no* 
#tes;  as  well  as  feeting*  connected  with  pride,  might  justify  his 
ftottttlhg  tbat  be  would  hot  "  inarch  through  Coventry/'  if  Ws 
bourse  lay  tbat  way  when  tW  freemen  evince  their  different  jiottti* 
eal  sefttitnents  witiront  control.  ■  »      '  !         , 

When  Mr.  Hales  {bade  totare  repfte<fatattais  td  the  J>rtt*ctor 
flotoenfct  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  he  stated  that  th% 
poptdttiidk  of  the  place  Ad  not  exceed  3060;  though  it  had  for- 
merly amounted  to  Vbfi06.  This  was,  ptiobaMy,  -an  exaggerated 
picture  of  the  evils  -accruing  front  the  dissolution  of  religions 
bouses ;  hut,  in  1666,  the  people  in  this  city  wfcre  riumbetiri,  fat 
consequence  of  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  when  the  aggregate  was 
amid  to  be  only  6,502.    fn  the  year  1723,  St  Michael's  pariah 

contained 

be  Physique,  in  which  u  a  ptpcr  on  the  sofcject  by  Purr*  jfiast  Lair*  It  it 
observable  that  the  instance!  of  combo  it  ion  mentioned  by  these  writer*  have 
ail  occurred  to  females  considerably  advanced  in  life. 

•  The  freemen  of  Coventry  have  the  privilege  of  taming  two  horse*  and  a 
eow,  or  two  cows  and  a  horse,  on  grounds  bestowed  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  inhabitants.  These  are  entitled  Lammas  Gmands,  and  comprise 
tfbont  3000  acres*  lying  caatigaoas  to  the  city.  They  are.laid  open  fee  the 
uyt  of  the  freemen  from  Lammas  Day  till  the  ensuing  Candlemas. 
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1337  toieet,  and  Triaity  parish  «97« '  According  t» 
Bradford's  Sarvey,  in  1748  end  1740,  Coventry  then  contained, 
i»  the  wMd  2kWev  heueea,  and  18,617  inhabitants.  From  the 
teturnfl  made  under  the  Popelatien  Act.in  1801,  it  appears  that 
the  MHiWr  of  houses  wan  9,990,  and  of  inhabitants  16,049.  The 
smme  vetnrns  /or  1811,  Mate  the  nnfribcra  as  follow  :  inhabited 
•tasea*  M-eS.  Houses  eainhebited,  40.  nouses  now  betiding, 
18.    Inhahttante,  17£gB. 

Among  the  eminent  weltee*  of  Coventry  wHI  ha  found  several 
who  liberally  ealtiYafced  letters  in  the  sedate,  hat  gloomy,  eleis* 
•era  of  tnenaatro  seoloaion.  The  meet  diatingumhed  of  those  are; 
V&tcmt  of.Cfaattrj,  who  was  hied  a  Franciscan  in  Cambridge, 
and  eiterwards  became  a  public  professor  in  that  University.  He 
lhred  m  the  eady-part  of  the  lath  century,  and  had  the  merit 
of  being  the  first  of  the  Franeieeans  that  rose  superior  to  the 
bigotry  of  the  order,  and  considered  academical  study  a  suitable 
auxiliary  to  religious  habit  Vincent  wrote  an  exposition  of  the 
n*ess>  a  repetition  of  the  lessons,  etc.  William  MuWe$fidd, 
who  is  dattn&l  as  a  native  an  the  antberity  of  Bishop  Godwin. 
He  was  general  of  the  order  of  Dominicans,  and  was  an  acidemia 
#f  great  celebrity.  Pope  Benedict  XI.  who  was  of  the  same  re* 
Itgiees  fraternity^  forwarded  to  bins  a  cardinal's  hat,  hot  he  died 
beJere  its  arrival.  IfilMam  of  Coventry  was  bred  a  Carmelite 
en  thta  city,  and  waa  aflicted  with  an  incurable  tfljery  in  the  hip, 
nrhieh  caaaed  him  to  be  termed  Claudus  Conversus^  the  lame 
convert  His  name  Was  not  prefixed  to  any  of  his  writings ;  bat 
it  m,  however,  to  be  collected  from  the  capital  letters  of  his  se- 
veral works.  John  Bird  waa  bred  a  Carmelite  at  Oxford,  and 
became  afterwards  the  head  and  last  provincial  of  his  order.  He 
gained  favour  with  Henry  VIII.  by  preaching  against  the  pri* 
macy  of  the  Pope,  for  winch  service  he  was  succesively  preferred 
to  the  bishoprics  of  Bangor  and  Chester.  He  shewed  more  dis- 
•  eretion  than  principle  by  complying  with  the  ruling  opinions  in 
the  reign  of  Mary  ;  and  dying  in  1556,  was  buried  at  Cheater, ' 
fn  mora  recent  neriode  Coventry  haa  produced  the  following  per- 

aontf 
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ions  entitled  to  notice :— Janus  Cranford,  the  ton  of  an  eminent 
schoolmaster  and  divine,  resident  in  this  city.  He  was  bred  at 
Oxford,  and  after  enjoying  for  some  time  a  benefice  in  Northamp- 
tonshire removed  to  St  Christopher's,  London.  Mr.  Cimnford 
was  one  of  the  most  temperate  and  decorous  supporters  of  the 
church  during  the  troubles  to  which  both  church  and  state  were 
subjected  in  the  17th  century.  His  orthodoxy  was  built  oa  print 
ciple,  and  was  rendered  graceful  and  attractive  by  his  unfeigned 
humility.  The  firmness  of  his  opinions  was  not  to  be  shaken  by 
the  reiterated  attempts  of  the  designing  end  impassioned ;  yet 
was  his  charity  so  unbounded  and  well-known  that  he  retained  to 
the  last  the  respect  of  all  classes.  He  died  rather  infirm  than 
old,  in  1057.  Humphrey  Wanley,  eminent  as  a  scholar  and  an 
antiquary,  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Wanley, #  vicar  of  Trinity 
ehnreb,  Coventry*  Ue  was  bom  in  1671-2,  and  his  fether  so  far 
mistook  his  capacity  as  to  put  him  to  a  handicraft  trade ;  but  hi* 
inclination  for  literature  becoming  evident  Dr.  Lloyd,  his  dio- 
cesan, sent  him  to  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  assisted 
Or.  Mills,  then  principal  of  that  hall,  in  his  collations  of  the 
New  Testament.  He  afterwards  removed  to  University  College, 
and  was  shortly  appointed  librarian  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  He, 
likewise,  travelled  over  England  in  search  of  Anglo*Saxon  M8S. 
at  the  desire  of  Dr.  Hickes,  and  drew  up  the  catalogue  of  them 
in .  his  Thesaurus.  He  designed  many  works,  interesting  to  the 
student  of  antiquities,  bnt  was  prevented  accomplishing  bis  in- 
tentions by  several  discouraging  circumstances.  Mr.  Wanley 
died  in  1726.  There  is  an  original  picture  of  him  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  from  which  a  mezzotinto  print  has  been  scraped 
by  Smith.  There  is  likewise,  a  half-length  of  him,  sitting,  in 
the  room  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  f     John  Tipper  was 


*  Author  of  the  History  of  Man,  &c.  for  the  presentation  of  whicb  worfc 
to  the  council  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  he  received,  as  a  compliment,  the  sum 
of  101. 

t  For  further  particulars  concerning  Humphrey  Wanley,  see  Anecdotes  *f 
Bowyer. 
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master  of  the  Bablake  School,  in  Coventry,  and  was  the  publisher 
of  an  Almanac,  intituled  the  Lady's  Diary,  which  commenced  in 
1704,  and  was  continued  to  the  year  of  his  death,  1713.  He 
also  proposed  to  compile  a  history  of  his  native  city,  hut  died  be- 
fore his  materials  were  arranged.  In  the  Coventry  collection  is 
an  extract  from  an  entertainment  written  by  Tipper,  and  performed 
by  the  Bablake  boys,  on  June  27, 1706,  the  day  of  thanksgiving 
for  victories  in  Flanders  and  Spain.  From  this  specimen  it  would 
appear  that  he  was  more  conspicuous  for  loyalty  than  poetical  talent. 
tfckemiah  Grew  a  philosopher  and  physician  of  good  repute, 
was  the  son  of  Obadiah  Grew,  D.  D.  and  vicar  of  St.  Michael's. 
He  was  bred  in  one  of  the  foreign  Universities,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic.  He  resided  for  some  time  at 
.Coventry,  but  removing  to  Loudon,  was  much  patronized  by 
those  best  able  to  judge  of  his  merits ;  and  was,  in  1672,  ap- 
pointed curator  to  the  Royal  Society,  for  the  anatomy  of  plants. 
Applying  himself  sedulously  to  the  study  of  that  pleasing  part  of 
nature,  he  composed  many  books  on  the  subject;  several  of  which 
have  been  translated  into  foreign  languages.  In  1677,  he  was 
chosen  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society;  a  situation  which  he  filled 
with  credit  till  his  death  in  the  year  1711. 

Coventry  affords  the  title  of  Earl  to  a  family  descended  from 
John  Coventry  (son  of  William  Coventry,  of  this  city)  who  was 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1435.  The  title  of  Baron  was  be- 
stowed in  1628.  Thomas,  third  Lord  Coventry,  was  created 
Viscount  Deerhurst  and  Earl  of  Coventry,  in  1697.  George- 
William,  the  present  and  seventh  Earl,  succeeded  to  the  family 
honours  in  the  year  1809. 

In  the  close  neighbourhood  of  Coventry,  on  the  south-east, 
stood  a  monastery  belonging  to  the  Carthusians.  This  religious 
boose  originated  in  the  pious  inclinations  of  William  I<onl  Zouch, 
of  Harriogworth  in  Northamptonshire,  who  procured  fourteen 
acres  of  land  in  this  place,  in  the  year  1381,  and  intended  to 
erect  suitable  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  Carthusian  monks.  His 
9  design 
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design  wtys  preheated  by  death,  but  he  bequeathed  601.  per  «**• 
towards  the  assistance  of  any  future  establishment  that  wight  ht 
(brined  on  the  spot 

Benefactors  soon  arose,  anxious  to  carry  iota  execution  the 
warmest  wishes  of  this  pious  lord.  The  moat  considerable  of 
these  were  Richard  Luff,  a  Mayor  of  Coventry,  and  John  Beta* 
ner,  a  fellow-citizen,  who  bestowed  the  aura  of  400  marks* to- 
wards the  buildings.  Too  other  contributors  wene  nnmereusj 
and  a  list  of  many  of  them,  with  the  particular  portion  of  the 
structure  raised,  by  each,  may  he  seen  iu  Dqgdale,  who  informs  as 
"  that  this  account  was  preserved  by  his  worthy  friend,  Air.  John 
langley,  from  two  leaves  of  parchment  written  in  the  time  o! 
Richard  II.  being  the  fragment  of  a  MS.  redeemed  by  turn  from 
utterly  perishing,  having  been  by  some  ignorant  person  made  the 
cover  of  a  schoolboy's  book." 

King  Richard  IL  iu  1385,  honoured  this  house  by  becoming 
its  titular  founder;  and,  at  the  instance  of  Anne  his  queen,  laid, 
with  bis  own  band,  the  first  stone  of  the  church.  Many  valuable 
donations  succeeded ;  and  at  the  Dissolution  the  revenues  were 
stated  at  131/.  6s.  84.  above  all  reprizes.  The  prior  made  an 
easy  surrender,  and  received  the  large  pension  of  40/.  per  oun. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  structure  are  trifling,  but  8 
commodious  dwelling  has  been  raised  on  the  site,  which  is  termed 
the  Charter  House,  and  is  now  the  property  and  residence 
of  Edward  Inge,  Esq.  The  original  wail  forming  the  outward 
boundary  of  the  monastery  is  still  standing,  and  in  the  garden 
are  the  marks  of  many  small  doors,  once  acting  as  entrances  to  the 
cells. 

Whitley  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Hood*,  is  one  mile  and 
a  half  from  Coventry,  on  the  south-east.  The  estate  of  Whit- 
ley came  to  its  present  noble  proprietor  in  consequence  of  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  late  Francis  Whder, 
Esq.    The  hall,  (or  manor  house,  as  it  is  termed  by  Dugdale) 

is 

•  The  late  lady  flood  was  created  Baroness  Hood,  of  Cathermgton,  with 
remainder  to  her  ion,  the  prcteut  Baron. 


is  41  c*pa/cioop  stpne  mansion,  of  tfce  tyiUktfhw  age,  asajted  a* 
a  gtnfcfe  eminence,  and  commanding  agm?ahle  views  qve?  a  em> 
aidenable  extent  of  country.  J«arg*  repairs,  and  aome  alterations, 
here  lately  been  effect*),  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Soane,  ft  i* 
toileted  that  Chad*  h  ixe*  his  elation  a*  Whitley  Hm1!,  when 
he  wpeeeestfaUy  aamieooed  the  city  of  Coventry,  in  164ft. 

At  Simcjuu,,  war  Whitley,  is  the  swbetaetiaj  ato*e  *#*)•» 
4enee  of  Francis  Gregory,  Esq.  The  namo  was  toft  afcoet 
sixty  yew*  h**fc*  by  the  father  of  the  present  proprietor,  «n4 
and  ban  lately  endaigone  some  improvements,  among  whieh  in 
t)m  addition  of  one  entire  wiug.  The  ancient  chsrch,  originally 
a  member  of  St  Michael's,  Coventry,  has  been  recently  take* 
down.,  and  a  new  bonding,  of  very  medetate  proportion*,  ereat*& 
under  the  auspice  of  Mr.  Gregory^  Qn  the  north  side  of  the 
former  edifice  was  a  handsome  Sa*on  faosaw.  In  the.  tine 
of  Henry  VJ.  an  anchorite  fix<4  bis  melancholy  abode  at 
SliviehaH. 

The  village  of  Exhale*  is.  four  miles  from  Coventry  on  the. 
north-east  Dr.Thomas,  the  continuator  of  Dngdale's  Antiquities, 
was  many  years  vicar  of  this  parish,  though  he  chiefly  resided, 
when  in  Warwickshire,  a^^Ubemtefie  upon  $tour.  This  writer 
was  grandson  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester; from  wham,  however,  lie  inherited  bat  little  property. 
He  was  presented  to  -the  living  of  ExhnU  through  the  interest 
o'f  ioid  Somen,  .to.  *feoe)  be  was  distantly  related.  He  married* 
Elisabeth,  the  only  daughter  «f  George  Carter,  Esq.  of  grill,  h* 
EaeMngbamajiine»  wfco  bneoght  him  a  considerable  property, 
partly  situate  in  this  coanty*  His  grandfather,  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  bad  been  preceptor  to  «Qeeen  Anne,  and  her  n*jeatg 
is  said  to  have  bean  well  iaeltned  to  farmer  the  view*  of  Dr. 
Thomas,  in  regard  to  advancement  in  the  church ;  but  be  w*f 
too  fond  ef  independence  and  literary  leisure  to  pass  the  flower 
of  his  time  in  court  attendance.  His  family  was  large,  and  in 
order  to  acquire  desirable  tuitiou  for  bis  children,  beneath  bis 

owa> 
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own  notice,  he  removed  to  Worcester;  and,  in  1783,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  St.  Nicholas  in  that  city,  by  Bishop 
Hough,  the  chosen  friend  and  patron  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
three  chief  productions:  Antiqnitatea  Priorates  Majoris  Mai* 
verne;  the  continuation  of  Dugdale;  and  the  Surrey  of  the 
cathedral  church  at  Worcester.  Dr.  Thomas  had  travelled  much 
in  the  early  part  of  life,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  most 
useful  modern  languages.  He  was,  likewise,  a  sound  classical 
scholar ;  and,  in  order  to  favour  his  love  of  antiquarian  pursuits, 
had  made  himself  master  of  the  Saxon.  His  industry  was  so 
great  that  he  is  said  to  have  scarcely  allowed  time  lor  ordinary 
refreshment.  Mr.  Gongh  has  sppkeu  harshly  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  doctor's  works,  his  edition  of  Dugdale,  hot  it 
should  be  recollected  that  he  commenced  that  ardoons  task 
with  popular  discouragement  rather  than  succour ;  and  if  many 
opportunities  of  improvement  are  neglected,  still  much  useful 
matter  is  introduced*  He  died  at  the  age  of  68,  in  the  year  1738, 
and  is  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Worcester  cathedral. 


KINETON  HUNDRED 

lies  to  the  south  of  the  hundred  of  Knightlow,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  east  and  south-east  by  a  part  of  Oxfordshire.  More  than 
half  of  its  western  limits  touch  the  county  of  Gloucester :  in  their 
progress  towards  the  north  the  same  limits  abut  on  the  hundred 
of  Barlichway.  The  Roman  Foss  way  enters  this  hundred  on 
the  south-west,  and  quits  it  on  the  north-east,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chesterton.  Kineton  hundred  ia  formed  into  the  four 
divisions*,  termed  Braiies;  Burton-Dasset ;  Kineton;  and 
Warwick. 

Brailes 

*  The  town  of  Wirwick  miy,  pcrbipi,  in  itself  be  considered  us  forcing 
a  fifth  divuwt). 
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Brailes  Division 

toomprises  the  following  parishes,  township,  and  hamlets  :— 
Barchetton,  with  Wellington ;  Barton  on  the  Heath  ;  Brailes  ; 
B&mington  ;  Cheringtm ;  Compton- Wynyate  (extraparochial) 
Mmington  ;  Idlicote ;  Long  Compton  ;  Pillerton-Hersey  ; 
PUlerton-Priors;  Stowerton  (township ;)  Stretton  on  the  Foss  ; 
Whatcott ;  fVhkehford,  with  Ascot ;  IVoolford,  great ;  Woolford, 
little  (hamlet) 

Compton  Wynyate  is  situate  near  the  eastern  border  of  the 
cqauty.  The  term  Wynyate  appears  to  be  derived  from  a  vine* 
yfed  formerly  cultivated  here.  Camden  styles  the  place  Corap- 
i  the  Hole,  a  mode  of  designation  well  suited  to  its  local 
aces,  bat  which  is  a  vulgar  redundance  of  expression, 
t  word  Compton  signifies  in  itself  a  collection  of  dwellings 
'  valley. 
Jy  affluent  in  men  of  worth  and  renown,  took  its  surname 
i  weH*sereened  and  fertile  lordship, 
tint  of  the  Compton  family  that  attained  great  distinction 
>  WUHara  Compton,  who  was  placed,  at  the  age  of  eleven 
i  aa  page  or  companion  to  the  second  son  of  Henry  VII. 
Iftstttfftke  of  York,  and  afterwards  King  Henry  VIII.  The  fa- 
r-tff  this  illustrious  intimate  of  his  youth  procured  for  Sir 
at  a  subsequent  period,  state  employments,  which  he 
With  credit,  and  great  riches,  which  he  enjoyed  with* 
•fl  ostentation.  His  grandson,  Henry,  was  summoned  by  writ 
Is]  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Compton  of  Comp* 
MR ;  end  William,  the  son  of  this  Henry,  the  first  baron,  was 
.  Bart  of  Northampton,  in  1618.  Spencer  Compton,  se« 
Earl  of  Northampton,  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  ad* 
i  to  Charles  I.  By  this  nobleman  an  opposition  was  raised 
in  the  county  of  Warwick  to  the  factious  influence  of  Lord 
Brooke ;  and  the  men  levied  by  him  in  the  county  for  the  king's 
Vol.  XV.  N  use 
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use  bore  a  distinguished  pari  ia  several  actioae  of  importance. 
This  high-spirited  and  loyal  cavalier  fall  at  the  battle  of  Hoptoi^ 
Heath,  Staffordshire.  In  tins  engagement  the  royal  party,  though 
roach  'inferiofr  ia  number*  to  their  adversaries,  succeeded  in 
driving  their  horse  from  the  field.  Pursuing  with  too  mnch  heat, 
the  earl  was  left  encompassed  by  a  body  of  the  enemy  ;  and  his 
horse  heiog  killed  under  him,  and  the  head-piece  of  his  armour 
atricken  off  by  the  buttrOfid  of  a  musquet,  he  was  called  to  anr- 
render,  on  a  promise  of  quarter.  To  this  sumatons  he  replied, 
that  be  scorned  to  take  quarter  from  "  such  base  rogues  aad 
rebels  as  they  were;"  on  which  he  was  put  to  death;  receiving 
almost  at  the  same  moment  a  blow  on  the  hinder  part  of  his 
head  with  a  bajbert,  and  a  deep  wound  in  the  face.  His  lordship 
left  six  sons,  who  were  all  distinguished  for  loyalty  and  active 
virtue.  Five  were  knighted;  and  Henry,  the  youngest,  was 
Bishop  of  London,  and  is  justly  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  eminent  prelates  that  ever  sat  in  that  see.  He  was  born 
at  Cosnpton  Wyoyete,  in  the  year  1632.  After  pnrairing  the 
usual  course  of  academic  atudy,  with  as  much  regularity  as  the 
juriieppy  character  of  the  times  would  permit,  he  travelled  for 
pom*  yearn ;  but  on  the  Reatoratioa  entered  the  king's  service 
an  a  comet  of  horse.  He  soon  became  tired  of  a  military  life, 
and  dedicated  himself  to  the  service  of  the  church.  In  1675,  he 
was  nominated  to  the  Bishopric  of  London,  and  wan  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  court  that  he  wan  entrusted  with  the  important 
office  of  educatiug  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Anne.  To  the  earn 
of  the  bishop  may  be  chiefly  ascribed  the  firmness  with  which 
those  princesses  ever  adhered  to  the  Protestant  mode  of  faith ;  for 
bo  was  one  of  the  most  decided  opposera  of  all  covert  or  open  en* 
deavoora  to  introduce  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  this  conn* 
try.  On  account  of  the  undaunted  exercise  of  such  principles  he 
iron  anapended  by  James  II.  and  only  was  restored  when  the  king 
vtaajM  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  This  excellent  pre- 
late died,  at  the  age  of  81 ,  in  the  year  1713. 

By 
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By  8lf  Wilfiam  Comptori  there  wts  constructed,  in  the  reign 
nf  Henry  VIII.  a  spacious  residence  on  this  manor,  which  fa 
etiH  standing*,  though  only  aa  a  deserted  monument  of-  the 
mingled  splendour  and  affliction  of  former  days.  Sir  WiWam 
had  by  the  king's  grant,  the  custody  of  the  neighbouring  castle 
of  Pulbroke ;  and  from  the  ruins  of  that  pile  he  removed  the  chief  • 
materials  of  which  the,  mansion  is  composed.  A  Stttrenndtag 
park  he  commenced  in  the  eleventh  of  Henry  VIII.  and  obtained 
the  king's  licence  to  enclose,  for  thai  purpose,  two  thetatasi 
wem  of  land  mid  woocL  Complon  Wynyate  house  is  an  e*tenV 
sive,  but  irregular  edifice,  formed  to  surround  a#  conrt;  and  ori- 
ginally encompaaed  by  a  moat,  some  traces  of  which  yet  re- 
main. Over  the  porch  of  the  principal  entrance  ate  the  royal 
arms  of  England,  beneath  a  crown,  supported  by  si  greyhound 
and  a  griftn.  On  each  side  are  a  Rose  and  Crown  in  panels'. 
The  shafts  of  the  chimneys  are  made  leading  features  of  ome> 
stent,  an  wsa  usual  at  this  period;  and  much  carved  timber  is 
iiwutad  in  some  of  the  gables.  Within  the  mansion  is*  the  an- 
cient chapel.  The  house  aim*  annexed  estate  are  now  the  pro- 
perty of  Charles,  Earl  of  Northampton,  who  acceded  to  tfce 
ftiiity  honours  hi  lTtMf ;  but*  this  venerable  seat  is  riot  used  by 
his  farda&tp  as  a  residence.  The  old  furniture,  pregnant  with  al- 
lusions to  former  story,  was  eold'by  auction  during  the  life  of  the 
lata  Earf.  Atnengtheartides  was  a  carved  and  gift  bedstead,  on 
which  it  said  Henry  VIII.  reposed,  when- On  a  visit  to  the  loyaH 
and  approved  companion  of  his  yffnth. 

Complon  House  narrowly  escaped  demolition  during  the  civil 
waf  as  which  its  noble  owners  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  Ik 
1IM0,  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  Parliament  army,  who  indulged 
their  ptihrerae  inerinatibns  by  reducing  the  neighbouring  church 
to  a  mass  of  ruitf,  and  by  mingling  with  the  fragments  each 
monumental  tribute  that  had  been  thought  sacred  from  all  inroads 
oweeft  ttiesd  of  time.  Oh  the  restoration  of  national  good  order 
the  chwrbh  was  rebuilt,  and  has  since  afforded  a  place  of  burial  to 
I  of  the  Compton  family. 

N&  In 
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In  the  adjacent  extensive  parish  of  Brailes  are  elevation*  com- 
manding fine  and  diversified  prospects. 

Long  Compton  is  about  five  miles  from  Brailes,  and  occin 
pies  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county.  The.  extent  and 
local  circumstances  of  this  village  evince  the  propriety  of  the 
appellation  bestowed  on  it.  In  the  15th  of  Henry  HI.  Hubert  de 
Burgo,  Earl  of  Kent,  obtained  a  charter  for  a  weekly  market 
here,  upon  the  Monday,  and  an  annual  fair  to  begin  on  St. 
Peter's  Eve,  and  to  last  for  three  days.  The  common  land  of 
Compton,  supposed  to  contain  2500  acres,  is  at  this  time  en- 
closing. 

Weston,  originally  a  member  of  Long  Compton,  was  for  many 
ages  the  property  and  residence  of  the  Sheldon  family,  by  whom 
was  constructed,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16tb  century,  a  noble 
mansion,  surrounded  by  300  acres  of  park.  William  Sheldon,  the 
ibunder  of  this  seat,  was  a  great  encourager  of  the  Plemish  tapes* 
try  weavers,  when  first  they  introduced  their  art  to  English  prac- 
tice. Under  his  direction  was  woven  a  curious  series  of  maps, 
consisting  of  three  large  pieces  of  tapestry,  nearly  eighty  feet 
square,  and  covering  two  sides  of  a  spacious  old  room.  On  the 
sale  of  the  furniture  at  Weston,  which  took  place  in  1781,  this 
tapestry  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  who  presented 
it  to  the  late  Earl  Harcoort  It  is  now  carefully  preserved  at 
Nuneham  Courtenay  *•  The  ancient  mansion  of  the  Shddous  is 
completely  taken  down. 

Near  Barton  on  the  Heath,  says  Leland,  there  is  "  abigge 
stone,  a  three  miles  west  from  Rollerich  Stones,  which  is  a  very 
marke  or  lines  of  Glocestre,  Wicester,  Warwickshire,  and  Ox- 
fordshire.9' The  Four-Shire  Stone  is  about  two  miles  to  the  west 
of  Barton.  In  this  village  resided  Robert  Dover,  an  attorney  of 
so  pacific  a  disposition  that  it  is  said  he  never  tried  more  than  two 
causes,  usually  acting  as  a  friend  and  mediator  when  disputes 
arose.  Mr.  Dover  instituted,  about  the  year  1600,  the  annual 
festivities,  termed  the  Cotswold  Games,  which  attained  so  much 

celebrity 
*  See  Btsutiet  for  Oxfordshire,  p.  S77. 
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celebrity  that  they  were  honoured  by  the  poetical  notice  of  Ben 
Jooton  and  Drayton.  * 


BURTON  DASSETT  DIVISION 

comprises  tbe  following  parishes  and  ehapelry  :—Avon  Dassett;- 
Burton  Dassett ;  Farnborough  ;  Fenny  Comptan ;  Mollington . 
(ehapelry;)  Priors  Hardwick ;  Priors  Marion;  Rat  ley  and* 
Upton  ;  Shottswell ;  Shuckburgh  Inferior  ;  Warmington  aad  ~ 
ArUscott;  Wormleighton. 

Farnborough,  written  Femberge  in  the  Norman  Survey,  * 
"  probably  had  at  first  that  name  from  the  natural  disposition' 
of  the  soil  to  bear  fern ;  the  latter  syllable  Berge  signifying  in 
our  old  English  a  little  hill ;  and  such  we  see  to  be  the  situa- 
tion of  this  town."  f  The  manor  was  long  vested  in  a  family 
who  assumed  the  surname  of  Say  at  a  period  not  far  distant  from 
the  Conquest.  It  then  passed  to  the  Raleghs;  of  whioh  family 
it  was  purchased,  near  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century,  • 
by  Ambrose  Holbech,  Esq.  an  eminent  lawyer  in  Warwickshire, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  William  Holbech,  Esq.  his  de- 
scendant, who  has  here  a  handsome  seat  in  a  very  agreeable 
situation. 

The  manor  of  Wormleighton,  after  various  transmissions, 
came  to  Sir  8imon  Montfort,  on  whose  attainder,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  it  was  granted  to  William  Cope,  the  king's  cofferer. 
By  this  lord  the  manor  was  sold  to  John  Spenser,  Esq.  who  was 
knighted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  whose  descendant,  Robert, 
was  created  a  baron  of  the  realm,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Spenser  of 
Wormleighton,  in  the  first  of  James  I.  The  manor  remains  with 
this  noble  family  to  the  present  day ;  and  by  Sir  John  Spenser 
was  constructed,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  extensive  man* 
sion  on  this  estate,  in  which  he  resided  with  a  household  consist- 

N  3  ing 
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ing  of  sixty  person*;  in  tbe  exercise  of  genuine  hospitality.— In. 
Gough's  additions  to  Camden  it  is  said  that  there  was  found  in  a 
pit,  between  Wormleighton  and  Stanton,  a  trunk  of  a  tree,  hewn 
into  a  coffin,  with  bones  in  it,  and  many  coins,  particularly  those 
of  Constantiiie. 

The  small  village  of  Ratley  is  written  Jtoteki  in  Domesday. 
•fid  appears  to  have  obtained  its  name  from  the  redness  of  soil 
ptevaUiPg  in  the  Wagebill  district,  of  which  this  little  neigh* 
bourhood  forms  a  part.  "  Upqh  the  comer  of  Edge  hjM,  within 
this  parish/'  says  Sir  William  Dugdale,  "  there  is  a  great  forti- 
fication, of  a  triangular  form,  its  two  sides  about  400  paces  long, 
tad  its  base  about  200 ;  the  entrance  into  it  is  at  the  point  of " 
v  tbe  triangle,  coining  up  tbe  steep  of  tbe  hill.  H  contains  abo*t; 
twelve  acres,  as  I  guess.  Near  unto  which,  in  our  memory,  was 
found  a  sword  of  brass*  and  a  battail  axe."  This  fortification  is 
usually  called  Nadbury  Camp,  and  was  probably  constructed  by 
tbe  Romans. 

Boston  Passat,  or  Herset,  though  now  comprising  only 
a  few  scattered  bouses,  was  formerly  of  some  local  nolo,  and  is 
termed,  in  ancient  records,  Chtpmg  Dorset,  on  account  of  ha 
market  John  Rous,  and  several  contemporary  writers,*  com- 
plain much  of  the  evils  arising  in  tbe  fifteenth,  century  from  the 
enclosures  which  then  took  place.  In  opposition  to  what  they 
advance,  it  is  observable  that  Dugdale,  speaking  of  land  enclosed 
withiu  this  lordship  in  the  14th  of  Henry  Vl(.  says :  n  By  the 
inquisition  then  taken,  I  find  that  the  decay  of  tillage"  (arising 
from  the  conversion  of  ploughed  ground  into  pasturage,)  "  war 
no  prejudice,  but  benetit*  to  the  publique;  far,  whereas  before 
that  time  they  were  able  to  entertain  but  XX  strangers,  upon 
occasion,  they  could  afterwards  entertain  LX  as  well.  And 
whereas,  before  the  enclosure,  they  bad  but  one  priest,  then 
wore  there  two,  and  many  clerks  performing  divine  service  every 
holyday  by  note,  none  such  having  been  kept  before,  by  reason 
of  the  disability  of  tbe  parishioners.  That  the  benefice  was  bet- 
ter* 
•  J.  Uou*  died  in  1 W. 


tar,  and  mote  of  value  to  the  incumbent.  That  the.  ehildrea  of 
the  parish  were  better  taught ;  and  better  homes  kept ;  and  that 
there  were  idea  within  the  preeinela  of  the  pariah  CXL  commu- 
nicants."* 

la  the  village  of  Washington  was  a  small  aliaa  priory, 
founded  in  consequence  of  the  bounty  of  Henry  de  Newbargh, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  which  stood,  according  to  tradition*  near  the 
centre  of  the  village. 

Kineton  Division 

consists  of  the  following  parishes,  hamlets,  ke.-~Atkerstime- 
upon-Stomr;  Butltrs-Marstm  ;  Chadshtnt ;  Conpton-Scorfen, 
(hamlet)  Compton-Veney,  (extra  parochial,)  Combrook,  (bam* 
let)  Eatingtcm,  Lower  and  Upper ;  Oaydon  ;  Hal/ord,  Otherwise 
Half ord  Bridge ;  flmmgton ;  Kineton;  Lighthotne;  Oxhill; 
Radwtty ;  Tyioe,  with  Westcote ;  Whitchurch,  with  Brough- 
ton,  Crimscott,  and  Wimpstone. 

The  small  town  of  Kineton,  or  Kington,  is  situate  to  the 
north-west  of  the  Edge-hills,  a  range  of  elevations*  which  seem* 
named  with  great  propriety,  as  they  rise  quickly  to  «  marked 
aad  highly-exalted  ridge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  compara* 
tively  level  district.  The  Edge-bills  form  a  natural  terrace 
nearly  Ave  miles  in  length,  and  command  a  variety  of  prospects 
not  only  extensive,  but  hi  many  instances  picturesque.  The 
town  of  Kineton  is  supposed  by  Camdey  to  derive  its  appellation 
from  a  market  formerly  celebrated  for  traffic  in  Kine.  But  this 
b  said  by  Gibson  to  be  an  erroneous  conjecture,  as  Henry  I.  gave 
the  church,  under  the  name  of  Ohinton,  to  the  cauons  of  Keuil- 
worth ;  and  the  market  was  granted  In  the  fourth  of  Henry  HI. 
We  have  little  room  for  disquisitions  respecting  etymology,  but 
we  cannot  avoid  remarking  that  the  grant  might  be  merely  re- 
newed by  Henry  HI. ;  though,  as  the  place  is  not  mentioned  in 

N  4  Domesday, 
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Domesday,  no  earlier  mtfrket  existing  here  is  on  record.    Dog* 
dale,  however,  believes  the  name  to  imply  a  towu  belonging  to 
the  king ;  and  supports  his  opinion  by  proving,  from  an  authen-*, 
tic  source,  that  the  place  "  was  in  the  possession  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  or  William  the  Conqueror,  and  very  likely  of  other 
kings  before  those  days."    It  appears  that  there  was  formerly  a 
castle  on  the  west  of  the  town,  which  is  connected,  in  the  legends 
of  the  neighbourhood,  with  the  monarch  so  familiar  to  traditional 
reference— King  John.     At  the  foot  of  the  hill' on  which  the 
castle  stood  is  a  well,  also  locally  called  King  John's  Well. 
We  have  not  any  historical  documents  to  shew  that  Kineton 
ever,  attained  much  commercial  distinction.    It  has  a  weekly 
market,  and  two  annual  fairs.    In  the  returns  under. the  Popula* 
lion  Act  for  1811,  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  is  stated  to 
be  166;  of  houses  uninhabited  six ;  and  one  house  now  building. 
The  number  of  inhabitants,  according  to  the  same  returns,  is  801. 
The  vicinity  of  this  small  town  has  acquired  a  lamentable  cele- 
brity from  a  civil  contest  which  took  place  in  the  Seventeenth 
century.    The  battle  of  Edge-Hill  was  the  first  .between  King 
Charles  and  the  Parliament,  and  was  fought  on  the  23d  of  Octo- 
ber, 1642.    Impatient  of  striking  a  blow  which  he  hoped  would 
prove  decisive,  when  convinced  that  bloodshed  was  unavoidable, 
the  king  left  Shrewsbury,  where  his  army  had  been  stationed, 
and  marching  towards  the  capital,  fixed  his  head  quarters  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Banbury.     Two  days  after  the  king  commenced 
his  march,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  .with  the  Parliament  forces,  quit- 
ted Worcester,  and  quartered  in  the  town  of  Kineton  and  its  vici- 
nity*   The  first  hostile  movement  was  made  by  the  royal  party, 
who  appeared  on  the  lofty  eminence  of  Edge-Hill  at  about  tea 
o'clock  on   the  morning  of  Suuday  the  23d  of  October.     The 
Parliamentarians  hastened  to  meet  their  adversaries,  and  drew 
into  line  near  the   foot  of  the  hill ;  to  which  level  the  king's 
troops  descended  iu  form  of  battle*    The  men  on  both  sides  ap- 
pear to  have  been   nearly  equal  in  number ;  but  most  of  those 
engaged  were  new  to  action,  and  the  progress  of  the  battle  w*8 

marked 
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Milked  by  mutual  instance*  of  precipitancy  and  alarm.  The  nam- 
(per  of  men  in  arms  on  the  field  was,  perhaps,  about  20,000.* 

The  battle  commenced  inauepieiously  for  the  Parliament  lead- 
en. Sir.  Faithful  Fortescue,  who  commanded  a  troop  in  their 
service,  ordered  his  men,  on  the  approach  of  the  king,  to  dis- 
charge their  pistols  on  the  ground ;  and  he  then  placed  himself 
under  the  direction  of  Prince  Rupert  The  attack  promptly  made 
by  the  prince  was  furious,  and  the  enemy's  left  wiug  of  cavalry 
immediately  fled.  Their  other  wing  was  likewise  rooted ;  but 
the  king's  reserve,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Biron,  rashly  con* 
eluding  thai  the  victory  was  now  complete,  joined  in  the  chace. 
Sir  William.  Balfour,  who  commanded  the  reserve  of  the  opposite 
power,  perceived  this  opportunity,  and  turning  on  the  king's 
infantry,  thus  abandoned  by  the  horse,  committed  great  slaughter 
among  them.  At  thia  juncture  the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  the  general, 
was  mortally  wounded;  and  his  son,  attempting  his  rescue,  was 
taken  prisoner.  Sir  Edmund  Verney,  the  king's  standard-bearer, 
was  killed;  and  the  standard  was  taken,  but  was  afterwards. re- 

eovered.t 

Thes 

*  We  may  be  excused  for  thus  doubtfully  fitting  the  numbers  engaged « 
when  the  misrepresentation!  of  parties*  iu  so  tempestuous  a  period  are  duly 
eoaeidend.  If  wo  give  credit  to  the  Parliamentary  suggestions  there  were 
not  Jets  then  18/000  on  the  side  of  the  King. 

t  In  the  account  forwarded  to  the  Parliament  this  occurrence  is  thus  eva- 
sively noticed. — "  Sir  Edmund  Varney,  who  carried  the  King's  standard* 
was  slain  by  a  gentleman  of  the  Lord  General l's  troop  of  horse,  and  the  stan- 
dard taken  ;  which  was  afterwards,  by  the  Lord  Gencrall  himself,  delivered 
onto  his  secretary,  with  an  intention  to  send  it  back  the  next  day  unto  his 
majesty;  but  the  secretary,  titer  he  bad  carried  it  long  in  his  hand, 
saiered  it  to  be  taken  away  by  one  of  our  troopers*  and  a$  yet  *w?  cm*Hot 
(earn  where  it  if."  The  curious  pamphlet  from  which  we  extract  this  passage 
is  intituled,  "An  Exact  and  True  Relation  of  the  Fight,*'  &c.  in  a  letter 
sent  to  John  Pym,  for  the  information  of  the  Parliament,  and  signed,  not  by 
the  general  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  but  by  six  other 
persons  (Hoi Us,  Stapletun,  Ballard,  Balfore,  Metdrum,  and  Charles  Pym,) 
who  were  present  at  the  action.  The  letter  was  primed  fire  days  after  the 
Battle,   v 
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Thus,  on  hia  return,  Prince  Rupert,  who  seems  never  to  hart 
looked  farther  into  a  bottle  than  his  own  immediate  concern  with 
the  division  engaged,  found  afihira  wearing  the  aspect  of  defeat, 
rather  than  that  of  the  victory  which  he  anticipated;  and  a* 
great  was  the  panic  that  many  advised  the  king  to  fait  the  field  ; 
hut  Charles  resisted  with  disdain  such  pusillanimous  cowed,  la 
waa  noon  when  the  battle  commenced,  and  the  close  of  day  waw 
now  at  hand.  It  improbable  that  the  leaders  en  both  sides  were 
eendered  diffident  of  their  troops,  by  the  events  of  the  contest. 
At  any  rate  neither  attempted  to  persse  tile  advantage*  which 
hung  dubionaly  balanced  between  them.  Both  pavttee  reamed 
under  arms  daring  the  night;  and  both  claimed  the  victory;  bat 
Essex  first  drew  from  the  field,  and  retired  to  Warwick.  The 
King  resumed  Ka  former  quarters. 

Ordinary  historians  copy,  without  sample,  the 
statement*  produced  in  n  bested  moment  by  petty 
The  CbronicWra  of  this  day's  disastrous  events  affirm  the  i 
of  those  who  fell  on  both  sides  to  be  at  keel  0000.  Bet,  "  ac- 
cording to  a  survey  taken  by  Mr.  Fiaher,  vicar  of  Kineton,  (who 
man  appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  for  that  purpose,)  the  list  of 
the  slain  amounted  only  to  1300,  and  odd."*  At  the  time  of  the 
action  the  field  of  battle  was  net  enclosed;  hut  the  soil  ia  of  & 
deep  and  heavy  character.  Abort  fit e  hundred  ef  the  victims 
were  thrown  into  a  contiguous  pit;  and  n  few  fir-trees  yet  direct 
the  examiner  to  this  spot  of  sordid  military  sepulture.  Human 
bones,  and  fragments  of  weapons,  are  often  found  in  the  vi- 
cinage. 

At  RadwaYj  in  the  eleae  neighbourhood  of  this  memorable 
field,  is  the  seat  ef  F.  Miller,  Be*,  by  whom  faaa  been  constructed 
a  tower  and  ruins,  to  imitate  those  of  a  castellated  building,  em 
a  spot  commanding  extensive  and  picturesque  views. 

In  the  extensive  lordship  of  Tysoe,  and  fronting  the  church  of 
that  village,  there  ia  cut  on  the  side  of  a  hill  the  figure  of  a 
horse,  which,  from  the  tint  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  shaped,  ia 

termed 
♦  Sec  Gibion'a  Additions  to  Camden,  &c. 
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termed  the  Red  Horu;  and  the  adjacent  lowland*  are  called  the 
Red  Hone  Vale.  Thia  representation  is  rudely  designed ;  and 
the  dimensions  are  trivial  when  compared  with  those  of  Hie  far- 
famed  White  horse  of  Berkshire.  Prom  the  croup  to  the  chest  ta. 
thirty -foar  feet;  from  the  shoulder  to  the  ears  fourteen  feet; 
from  the  ear  to  the  nose  seven  feet  six  inches ;  and  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  ground  sixteen  feet,  or  fifty-seven  bauds.  It  ia 
usually  auppoaed  that  this  figure  was  designed  in  commemoration 
of  the  decided  conduct  by  which  Richard  Nevil,  Earl  of  War* 
wkk,  inspirited  bis  parly  at  the  battle  of  Toulon.  The  army  on 
that  day  was  placed  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  peril,  and  the 
Earl  ordered  bis  hone  to  be  brought  forth,  and,  after  kissing  th*> 
hilt  of  bin  sword,  plnnged  the  weapon  deep  in  the  gallant  animaPs 
chest,  vowing  to  share  danger  on  equal  terms  with  the  meanest 
soldier.  A  decided  victory  ensued.  The  battle  of  Tonton  wan 
fought  on  Palm  Sunday,  1461 ;  and  it  has  been  customary,  on 
the  recurrence  of  the  Sunday  so  termed,  for  the  neighbourhood  to 
assemble  in  rustic  festivity  for  the  purpose  of  seturhg  the  figure 
of  the  horse,  or  clearing  it  from  the  ineoiabrancee  of  vegetation 
produced  by  the  past  year.  Certain  lands  in  the  lordship  of 
Tysoe  are  held  by  the  service  of  maintaining  thia  cnatem ;  but 
the  cevenaony  has  lately  experienced  some  neglect. 

Courroic«ltoa»AK,  or  CowrrvN-VEUNEY,  ia  nearly  two 
miles  from  the  town  of  Kineton,  on  the  north-west.  The  term 
Comptea  has  already  been  said  to  imply  an  assemblage  of  bouses 
ia  a  low  situation :  this  place  acquires  its  additional  appellations 
from  two  distinguished  families,  both  so  long  possessed  of  the 
lordship  an  to*  be  locally  united  witfe  it  in  popular  repute.  Ro- 
bert Mnrnne  obtained  the  property  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  1. ;  and  it  remained  with  his  descendants  till  the 
44th  of  Edward  III.  in  which  year  Thomas  Murdac  passed  away 
bis  interest  in  the  manor  to  Alice  Perera,  the  celebrated  concu- 
bine of  King  Edward.  Alice  was  banished  the  realm  by  autho- 
rity of  Parliament,  in  the  first  year  of  Richard  II. ;  but,  on  her 
aubseoneut  marriage  with  Sir  William  Windsor,  the  king  granted 
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to  that  knight  a  free  possession  of  this  manor.  Richard  Verney, 
then  an  esquire,  and  afterwards  a  knight,  was  possessed  of  the 
manor  in  the  20th  of  Henry  VI.  and  by  this  lord  was  built  the 
greater  portion  of  a  family  residence,  standing  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  A  second  Richard  Vcrney  was  sum* 
moned  to  Parliament,  as  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  in  1695, 
in  consequence  of  a  claim  arising  from  Margaret,  hisgraudmo- 
ther,  sister  and  heir  to  Fulk  Grevile,  Lord  Broke.  His  de- 
scendant, John  Peyto  Veruey,  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  is 
now  possessed  of  the  manor,  and  has  here  an  elegant  and  spa- 
cious family  seat,  built  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
from  a  design  by  Adams.  The  grounds  are  extensive,  and  moch 
ornamented  by  a  fine  spread  of  water.  Near  this  mansion  is  a 
handsome  and  commodious  chapel,  which  his  lordship  has  lately 
been  desirous  of  constituting  the  parochial  place  of  worship ;  but 
this  wish  has  met  with  considerable  opposition. 

At  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  Compton*Verney,  is  Wal- 
ton-Hau,,  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Mordannt,  Bart  one  of  the 
representatives  in  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Warwick.  The 
mansion  occupies  rather  too  low  a  site,  but  is  surrounded  by  a 
fine  and  diversified  tract  of  country.  Many  judicious  alterations 
have  lately  been  effected  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Hake- 
will ;  and  the  residence  is  now  well  fitted  to  the  needs  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  of  the  first  order.  Near  the  house  is  a  chapel, 
attractive  from  the  modesty  and  simplicity  of  its  architectural 
character.  There  were  turned  up  by  the  spade  from  a  bank  on 
this  estate,  in  the  year  1774,  three  sculls,  lying  in  a  row;  and 
with  them  "  two  Saxon  jewels  set  in  gold,  which  were  probably 
once  hung  round  the  necks  of  two  of  the  parties  to  whom  these 
skulls  belonged.  One  of  them  iyas  set  with  an  opal  aud  two 
rubies ;  the  other  was  adorned  on  both  sides  with  a  cross,  be- 
tween two  rude  human  figures,  with  a  sword  or  lance  at  the  outer 
hand  of  each,  and  an  inscription,  which  Mr.  Pegge*  explains 

Mary 

*  See  Arcbsol.  III.  373;  and  Cough's  Additions  to  Camden,  p.  334. 
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Mary  and  Oswald,  and  refers  to  St.  Oswald,  tlie  patron  of  Wor- 
cester, as  if  struck  by  WoUtan,  bishop  of  that  see  about  1088." 

Lower  Eatington  is  ornamented  by  the  ancient  family  seat 
of  Evelyn  John  Shirley,  Esq. 

At  Compton-Scorfen,  on  the  north-west  border  of  the  divi- 
sion, was  born,  according  to  Antony  Wood,  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  familiar  to  the  student  of  history  from  his  melancholy  end 
in  the  time  of  James  f.  But  Bigland  makes  him  a  native  of 
Boarton-on-the-Hill,  Gloucestershire.*  It  is  at  any  rate  clear 
that  he  was  educated  in  this  neighbourhood,  among  the  relatives 
of  his  mother,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  Palmers,  a  family  long 
possessed  of  the  manorial  rights  of  Compton  Scorfen. 

The  small  village  of  Atherstone-cjpon-Stour  is  seated 
near  the  bank  of  the  river  from  which  it  acquires  a  designation, 
at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  Stratford-on- AVon.  This  vil- 
lage has  been  confounded  by  some  topographers  with  the  market* 
town  of  Atherstone,  in  the  northern  part  of  Warwickshire;  The 
place  under  consideration  attracts  notice  only  from  the  circum- 
stance of  having  afforded  a  residence  to  Dr.  Thomas,  the  conti- 
nnator  of  Dugdale's  Antiquities,  who  possessed  some  property  in 
.the  neighbourhood,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  George  Carter,  Esq.  of  Brill,  in  Buckinghamshire. 

Warwick  Division, 

exclusively  of  the  town  of  Warwick,  which  has  a  separate  juris- 
diction, contains  the  following  parishes:— Barford;  Bishop's- 
Tachbrook;  Cltarlecote ;  Chesterton,  and  Kington,  otherwise 
Little  Chesterton;  Lapworth;  Moretun-Morrell ;  Newbold- 
Pacey,  and  Ashorn ;  Pachcood ;  Tanworth ;  Wasperton ; 
WeUsboume- Hastings;   Wellsboume-Mountford. 

THE 

*  On  the  authority  of  which  writer  he  is  claimed  as  a  native  of  BoQrton  in 
the  Tolame  of  this  work  including  Gloucestershire,  p.  648. 
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THE  TOWN  OF  WARWICK 

is  situate  near  the  centre  of  the  county  to  which  it  imparts  a 
name,  and  is  watered  by  the  river  Avon.  This  fair  and  pleasing 
town,  enriched  by  a  castle  of  stupendous  grandeur,  adorned  by 
a  chapel  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  furnished  witli  public 
buildings,  decorous,  substantial,  and  well-suited,  wants  not  the 
aid  j>f  monkish  legend  or  flattering  conjecture  to  render  it  attrac- 
tive. But  it  has  met,  in  Sir  WiUiara  Dugdale,  with  an  historian, 
whose  partiality,  as  we  most  believe,  rather  than  a  defect  of  judg- 
ment, has  indnced  him  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  strange 
tales  and  crude  opinions,  which  the  present  age  will  certainly 
feel  inclined  to  reject  with  a  smile.  We  shall  only  occasionally 
advert  to  such  particulars  as  appear  fantastical  and  imaginary ; 
and  shall  endeavour  to  trace,  as  fully  as  oar  limits  will  allow, 
the  history  of  the  town  and  castle,  on  solid  ground. 

We  cannot  discover  any  reasons  for  believing  that  Warwick 
was  a  Roman  station.  Camden  is  disposed  to  think  that  this 
place  was  the  praesidiom  of  the  Romans.  But  his  arguments  are 
entirely  of  a  conjectural  character;  and  subsequent  writers,  who 
have  made  the  connection  of  the  Romans  with  this  island  their 
particular  study,  advance  better  reasons  for  placing  the  presi- 
dium either  at  Pat  ring  ton,  in  Yorkshire ;  at  Broughton ;  or  iu 
Hebberstow  Felds  on  the  grand  military  way  now  called  High 
Street,  which  runs  from  H umber  to  Lincoln.  Since  we  find  that 
the  locality  of  the  presidium  is  so  indeterminate  ill  the  opinio  us 
of  the  learned,  we  look  for  the  aid  of  corroborative  circumstances 
to  render  plausible  a  particular  conjecture.  Not  any  occur  in 
regard  to  the  town  of  Warwick.  No  tangible  vestiges  of  the 
Romans  have  been  here  discovered.*      Dugdale  says  that,    at 

any 

•  Inserted  in  the  chimney-flrnnmentt  of  an  upper  room  at  Warwick 
Cn^tle,  are  many  marbles,  bearing  Ruiuan  inscriptions.  These  are  popnlarly 
•aid  to  have  been  dug  up  froru  a  court  attached  to  the  custlc.     But,  by  the 

condescension 
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■ay  rate,  "  *e  cannot  doubt  bat  this  was  one  of  the*  forts  and 
garrisons  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Avon  by  P.  Oatorfins." 
Considering  that  the  Romans  bad  a  large  camp  to  near  as  Ches- 
terton, about  five  miles  distant  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
we,  however,  think  even  this  far  from  probable. 

It  appears  likely  that  the  place  is/of  Saxon  original  ;  and, 
acosrding  to  some  early  writers,  it  gained  a  distinguished  acces* 
sionof  consequence  from  the  patronage  of  Ethelfieda,  the  cele- 
brated daughter  of  King  Alfred,  and  Lady  of  the  Mercians,  who 
in  the  year  915,  constructed  here  a  fortified  dwelling,  suited  to 
the  ferocious  temper  of  the  age,  and  termed  the  Dungeon.  This 
building  is  believed  to  have  heen  erected  on  the  artificial  mount 
still  remaining  on  the  west  side  of  the  castle ;  and,  under  such 
a  protection,  the  town  speedily  advanced  in  population  and  re- 
pute. 

In  the  Norman  Survey  Warwick  is  deemed  a  borough,  and  is 
there  stated  to  contain  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  houses :  of 
which  one  hundred  and  thirty  were  possessed  by  the  king;  one 
hundred  and  twelve  by  certain  of  bis  barons ;  and  nineteen  were 
the  property  of  so  many  burgesses,  who  enjoyed  them  with  Soc 
and  Sac,  and  all  customs,*  as  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Con* 
feasor*  The  Norman  Conquest  appears  to  have  been  a  propitious 
era  far  the  town  of  Warwick.  Previous  to  this  epoch,  the  titular 
Earls  of  Warwick  were  really  no  more  thsn  either  fiduciary  vice* 
comites,  or  substitutes  to  the  Earls  of  Mercia,  or  immediate  offi- 
cers to  the  king ;  and  did  not  in  their  own  right  possess  the 

castle 


nsiou  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  we  are  enabled  to  state  that  it  is  not 
inotm  in  the  family  by  what  means  they  came  into  ihe  possession  of  his  lurtl- 
sbsp's  late  noble  rather.  As  they  were  introduced  to  the  castle  in  the  time 
oXtbe  late  Bar!,  it  b  unlikely  that  a  circumstance  of  such  high  interest  as  the 
digging  np  of  many  Roman  vestigia  should  not  hare  lived  in  the  memory  of 
some  persons  employed  on  the  occasion.  Bot  the  repeated  investigations  of 
many  antiquaries,  and  other  persons  of  literary  curiosity,  have  failed  ia 
eliciting  any  resemblance  of  matter  to  render  it  likely  that  the  popular  asser- 
tion is  creditable. 

*  That  it  with  ihe  entire Juritdfcrii*. 
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castle  and  town.  When  the  Conqueror  assumed  the  crow*  of 
England,  Turcbill,  the  son  of  Alwine,  was  vicecomes  of  War- 
wick ;  and,  as  he  had  refrained  from  giving  assistance  to  Harold 
in  opposition,  to  the  Normans,  he  was  not  only  suffered  to  remain 
in  quiet  possession  of  his  estates,  but  was  for  some  time  permit* 
ted  to  retain  his  local  office,  and  was  employed  to  enlarge  and 
fortify  the  castle.  He  was  likewise  ordered  to  surround  the  town 
with  a  ditch,  and  to  strengthen  it  with  gates.  At  a  period  shortly 
subsequent,  the  same  king  advanced  Henry  de  Newburgh  to  the 
dignity  of  Earl  of  Warwick ;  and  thus  commenced  a  long  line  of 
protecting  nobles,  beneath  whose  notice  the  town  progressively 
attained  much  real  consequence  and  a  flattering  degree  of  cele- 
brity. Its  guardian-castle  now  stretched  forth  new  lines,  so  mas- 
sive as  almost  to  deride  assault ;  religious  foundations  (the  cer- 
tain harbingers  of  prosperity  in  early  periods,)  -quickly  took 
place;  while  the  fosse  which  encompassed  the  town,  and  the  gates 
constructed  at  the  channels  of  approach,  assisted  in  bestowing 
security  on  the  efforts  of  the  industrious. 

John  de  Plessetis,  who  was  Earl  of  Warwick  in  right  of  his 
wife,  Margaret  de  Newburgh,  granted  to  the  burgesses  of  War- 
wick, iu  the  45th  of  Henry  III.  a  fair  for  three  days;  and  di- 
rected "  that  in  case  any  stranger,  repairing  thither  at  such 
time,  should  set  up  a  stall  of  twelve  feet  upon  the  bare  ground* 
he  should  pay  VId.  for  the  same ;  howbeit  the  inhabitants  to  erect 
stalls  at  their  pleasure/' *  In  this  reign  it  was  intended  that  se- 
veral meetings  should  take  place  at  Warwick  among  the  more 
factious  of  the  nobility,  for  the  alledged  purpose  of  celebrating  fee* 
tive  jousts ;  but  these  dangerous  assemblies  were  forbidden  by  the 
court.  It  is  memorable  that  the  king  made  this  town  the  gene* 
ral  rendezvous  for  his  army,  previous  to  the  siege  of  Kenil worth 
Castle.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  town  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  it  now  experienced  many  improvements.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  the  seventh  year  of  this  king,  William  de  Bean- 
champ,  then  Earl  of  Warwick,  held  here  a  yearly  (air  lasting 

sixteen 
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sixteen  days,  and  a  weekly  market  on  the  Wednesday.  In  the 
18th  of  Edward  I.  the  same  earl  obtained  the  king's  charter  for 
another  fair,  to  last  fifteen  days.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
reign  the  paving  of  the  town  was  commenced ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  walls  were  likewise  began.  The  expense  of  both 
wk  chiefly  defrayed  by  a  toll  on  vendible  commodities.  Bui 
these  two  great  works  were  far  from  being  conducted  with  cele- 
rity ;  for  in  the  eighth  of  Edward  It.  the  same  Earl  obtained 
permission  to  levy  another  toll  for  the  term  of  three  years :  and, 
in  the  sixth  of  Edward  III.  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  the  then 
Earl,  had  a  third  patent  granted,  empowering  him  to  take  toll 
for  the  farther  charges  of  the  paving  and  walls,  for  a  fresh  term 
of  seven  years.  It  may  be  observed  that  various  chivalric  festi* 
Titles  took  place  at  Warwick  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  prin- 
cipal actor  in  which  was  Roger  Mortimer,  who  conducted  the 
knightly  revels  already  noticed  at  Kenilworth  Castle. 

In  the  first  of  Philip  and  Mary  the  burgesses  received  a  charter 
of  incorporation ;  and,  in  the  year  1572,  Warwick  was  honoured 
with  a  visit  from  Queen  Elizabeth.*  Doring  the  civil  war  of 
the  seventeenth  century  this  town  suffered  severely  from  the  ac- 
tive part  taken  by  Lord  Brooke  in  public  affairs.  The  castle  was 
bow  rendered  a  depositary  of  arms,  and  placed  in  a  regular  stato 
of  garrison.  This  strong  hold  at  one  period  of  the  war  sustained 
a  siege,  and  several  skirmishes  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Nor  were  the  more  lenient  seasons  of  freedom  from  personal 
danger  productive  of  entire  tranquillity  to  the  inhabitants ; 
for,  when  relieved  from  the  appearance  of  professed  foes,  they 
were  continually  harassed  by  the  visits  of  armed  throngs,  who 
were  only  preferable  to  the  enemy  because  they  drained  the  boost* 
holder's  purse  and  board  without  holding  a  sword  to  his  breast. 

Vol.  XV.  O  la 

•  An  account  of  the  proceedings  at  this  visit  is  presene/i  iu  {h$  flqck  Ifaek 
if  Warwick.  This  book,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Cor^atiun,  c*jn- 
taint  some  interesting  notices  relating  to  the  reigns  of  Elipibeth  and  J  sine*  I. 
A  copious  extract,  comprising  an  account  of  the  visit  of  Elizabeth  to  War- 
wick, is  insetted  in  Bib.  Brit.  Top.  Number  XVII. 
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In  the  year  1694  Warwick  experienced  the  calamity  of  fire  to 
a  dreadful  extent.  The  greater  pari  of  the  town,  including  the 
High  Street,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  was 
consumed  by  the  flames.  The  loss  sustained  on  this  occasion  has 
been  variously  estimated.  It  was  computed  at  the  time  to  amount 
to  90,600/.  but  it  is  said  that  120,000/.  was  employed  in  repair- 
ing the  damage.  The  sum  of  11,000/.  was  collected  by  brief; 
to  which  Queen  Anne  munificently  added  1,000/.  as  a  royal  gift. 
According  to  Dr.  Thomas,  the  chief  part  of  this  collection  was 
appropriated  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  church.  This  affliction, 
like  all  others  of  a  similar  nature,  though  bitterly  severe  to  the 
iuhabitants  of  the  period,  was  productive  of  great  local  improve- 
ment ;  and  we  may  safely  assert,  from  the  aspect  of  those  parts 
of  the  town  which  escaped  conflagration,  that  the  place  is  entirely 
indebted  to  its  temporary  misfortune  for  its  domestic  ornaments. 

But,  although  the  buildings  were  improved  in  size  and  cha- 
racter when  the  town  was  thus  restored,  the  principal  streets 
we(e  originally  disposed  with  desirable  regularity.    The  appear- 
ance of  this  town,    when  visited  by  Leland,  in  the  reign    of 
Henry  VIII.  must  be  unusually  acceptable,  as  such  important 
alterations  have  taken  place  since  the  period  at  which  he  wrote. 
The  following  are  his  remarks :— M  The  toun  of  Warwick  hath 
been  right  strongly  defended  and  walled,  having  a  compass  of  a 
good  mile  within  the  wall.    The  dike  is  most  manifestly  per- 
ceived from  the  castle  to  the  west  gate,  and  there  is  a  great  crest 
of  earth  that  the  wall  stood  on.    Within  the  precincts  of  the  toun 
is  but  one  paroche  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  touu,  fair  and  large.     The  toun  stands  on  a 
inaiu  rokky  kill,  rising  from  east  to  west.     The  beauty  and  glory 
of  it  is  in  two  streets,  whereof  the  High  Street  goes  from  east  to 
west,  having  a  right  goodly  cross  in  the  middle  of  it ;  and  the 
other  crossith  the  middle  of  it,  making  a  quadrivium,  and  goeth 
from  north  to  south." 

The  town  is  justly  described  by  Leland  as  standing  on  a  rocky 
hill.     The  acclivity,  however,  though  somewhat  abrupt,  is  not 

considerable ; 
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considerable ;  and  the  principal  streets  possess  as  much  equality 
of  »ite  as  is  desirable  for  purposes  of  traffic,  while  they  are  suffici- 
ently remote  from  flatness  to  advance  the  great  object  of  local 
cleanliness.    The  best  approach,  in  point  of  picturesque  effect, 
is  that  from  the  south-east,  or  Daventry  and  Banbury  roads. 
The  river  Avon  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  stone  ; 
and  the  castle  towers,  the  spire  of  St,  Nicholas,  and  the  tower 
of  St  Mary's,   all  stand  displayed  in  captivating  succession. 
The  principal  street  of  the  town,  to  which  the  traveller  now 
passes,  is  conspicuous  for  neatness  and  real  beauty.    This  street 
is  of  a  fair  width,  aud  of  a  considerable  length.    At  the  eastern 
extremity  is  an  ancient  gate,  (through  which,  however,  the  chief 
road  is  not  at  present  conducted ;)  -and  the  perspective  effect  of 
tbis  architectural  termination  is  only  slightly  injured  by  certain 
modern  embellishments  bestowed  by  over-weening  kindness.    At 
the  western  end  is  a  second  gateway,  untouched  by  the  btauti- 
fi*r*s  hand,  surmounted  by  a  venerable  chapel,  of  plain  but  im- 
pressive features.    The  whole  street  betweeu  the  gates  is  formed 
in  a  direct  line ;  the  domestic  buildings  are  sufficiently  regular, 
and  generally  substantial  ;'and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  southern 
side  stands  the  court-house,  or  town-halt,  a  respectable  stone 
structure.     The  street  which  intersects  this  principal  district, 
and  passes  nearly  from  north  to  south,  contains,  in  its  northern 
division,  many  capacious  and  ornamental  buildings.     But  there 
are  several  other  streets,  independent  of  extensive  suburbs*    In 
the  vicinity  of  the  market-place,  and  in  some  other  divisions  of 
the  town,  are  houses,  occupied  by  traders,  so  large  and  well 
built,  as  satisfactorily  to  prove  the  commercial  respectability  of 
the  place  ;  but  the  majority  of  domestic  buildings  unconnected 
with  the  precincts  already  noticed  are  far  from  of  an  estimable 
description.  They  present,  with  very  few  exceptions,  no  marks  of 
striking'  antiquity.*  but  yet  are  on  a  mean  aud  contracted  scale: 

O  2  The 

•  Worked  into  »  few  holies,  are,   however,    very   tucittit  fragment*; 
Perhapt  tbc  relics   of  religious  foundation*. 
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The  surrey  of  these  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  architectural  bent* 
fits  accruing  to  the  town  from  the  great  fire* 

The  cross  mentioned  by  Leland  is  no  more,  The  extract  give* 
from  this  writer  shews  that  the  town  wall  had  nearly  disappeared, 
and  was  a  subject  of  antiquarian  speculation  so  early  as  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  Some  portions,  however,  are  still  to  be  disco- 
vered. From  a  fragment  contiguous  to  the  eastern  gate  the  wall 
does  not  appear  to  have  been,  in  that  direction,  more  than  four 
feet  in  thickness j  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  whole  work  was 
never  of  a  very  important  description.  Of  the  dyke  which  was 
formed  in  the  time  of  William  I.  and  on  the  margin  of  which 
the  wall  was  afterwards  raised,  considerable  traces  are  to  be  per- 
ceived ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  one  of  the  present  streets 
gains  its  appellation  from  this  fortified  ditch. 

John  Rous  mentions  several  religious  foundations  which  took 
plaoe  at  Warwick  in  Saxon  eras.  But  his  evidence  is  unsupported 
by  earlier  and  more  creditable  record.    The  munificent  protection 
of  the  Earls  of  Warwick  led  to  frequent  pious  and  charitable  foun- 
dations, in  eras  subsequent  to  the  Conquest.    Our  limits  only 
allow  us  to  notice  such  as  have  left  visible  memorials  in  the  now 
altered  scene ;  but  we  must  observe,  as  a  proof  of  the  eplendour  of 
the  town  during  the  sway  of  some  of  the  more  tempestuous  and 
mighty  of  its  earls,  that  Warwick  formerly  possessed  several 
more  churches  than  at  present,  of  which  little  trace  now  remains 
except  in  the  page  of  the  historian.   These  structures  were  united 
with  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  (then  collegiate,)  and  were  five  in 
number :— St.  Helen's  stood  where  was  afterwards  founded  a 
priory  of  St.  Sepulchre.    St.  Michael's  was  built  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  street  called  Saltford,  on  the  north  part  of  the  town.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  this  church  was  in  a  decayed  condition,  and 
it  appears  to  have  soon  after  sunk  to  ruin.    The  church  of  St, 
John  the  Baptist  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  market- plmee  ;  and 
the  "  outward  fabric/'  according  to  Dogdale,  was  to  be  seen  is 
the  seventeenth  century.    St.  Peter's  is  described  as  standing  in 

the 
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the  mkbt  of  the  town.  This  church  was  taken  down  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  and  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Peter  built  over  the 
w«at  gate.  The  church  of  St  Lawrence  occupied  a  spot  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  west  street,  in  the  suburbs.  The  last  presenta- 
tion that  occurs  was  in  the  year  1380. 

The  great  buildings  of  early  ages  were  all  of  a  castellated  or 
devoted  character.  Warwick  is  fortunate  in  retaining  a  castle 
and  a  chapel  which  rank  among  the  brightest  specimens  of  these 
two  classes  of  architecture ;  and  it  likewise  possesses  some  pub- 
Be  structures  calculated  to  ornament  even  the  county  town  of  an 
affluent  and  populous  district 

The  principal  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  A  church 
dedicated  to  this  beatified  character  occupied  the  same  spot  be- 
fore the  Conquest  Henry  de  Newburgh,  the  first  Earl  of 
Warwick  of  the  Norman  line,  formed  the  design  of  making  the 
building  collegiate,  and  of  uniting  the  dean  and  secular  canons 
to  be  placed  there,  with  the  priests  belonging  to  the  church  of 
AH  8ahits,  a  fabric  that  stood  within  the  walls  of  the  castle.  But 
the  work  of  collegiate  foundation  was  completed  by  his  son  and 
successor.  Earl  Roger,  in  the  year  1123;  who  bestowed  on  the 
associated  canons,  lands,  adrowsons,  and  tithes  of  considerable 
tarae.  Succeeding  Earls  of  Warwick  continued  to  protect  these 
jecsJar  priests, #  and  many  benefactors,  of  different  ranks,  arose 
ia  after  ages.  At  the  time  of  the  Dissolution  under  Henry  VIII. 
the  yearly  revenues  were  certified  to  be  334/.  2s.  3d, 

The  church  of  St  Mary  was  rebuilt  in  the  14th  century, 
through  the  munificence  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick.  The  choir 
was  commeaeed  by  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  the  Earl  so  much 
distinguished  in  the  French  wars  of  Edward  111.  and  the  whole 

O  3  structure 

•  The  reader  may  be  reminded  from  Dagdale  that  secular  canon  per* 
Istmed  the  oficcs  of  priests,  by  administering  to  the  laity  en  all  oacasimw,  m 
cputradistinctiouto  tke  canons  regular.  Tbey  did  not  cat  or  lodge  in  com- 
mon, like  the  monks;  but  had  entirely  separate  apartments  and 
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structure  was  completed  by  his  descendant,  Thomas  Beauchamp, 
in  the  year  1394.  This  potent  family  now  fixed  on  the  colle- 
giate church  for  their  place  of  burial ;  and  they  constructed,  to* 
wards  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  a  stately  adjoining  chapel 
for  their  peculiar  cemetery.  In  the  great  fire  of  1694,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  church  perished  in  the  flames ;  but  the  choir,  some 
rooms  on  the  north-east,  and  the  chapel,  happily  escaped. 

A  Latin  inscription  on  three  faces  of  the  tower  at  the  west  end 
of  the  renovated  structure,  after  mentioning  that  the  ancient 
building  was  repaired  by  Roger,  Earl. of  Warwick,  in  the  time 
of  King  Stephen,  and  renewed  by  Earl  Thomas,  conveys  in* 
telligwice  which  has  been  thus  translated:*-"  Being  destroyed, 
1694,  by  a  dreadful  fire,  sparing  neither  temples  nor  bouses,  this 
new  church,  began  and  carried  on  by  the  public,  was  finished  by 
royal  piety,  under  the  joyful  auspices  of  Anne,  in  the  memorable 
year  1704."  The  plan  of  the  new  building  is  lightly  said  to 
have  been  formed  after  a  sketch  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  but 
each  feature  of  the  structure  denies  the  probable  correctness  of 
the  assertion.  In  the  early  part  of  his  professional  life,  that 
great  artist  sometimes  mixed  in  one  design  various  styles  of 
architecture,  moat  discordant  and  incongruous  in  their  character- 
istics. To  such  a  boldness  he  was  tempted  by  the  exuberance  of 
his  fancy,  when  his  judgment  was  young.  But  this  building  is 
marked  by  such  humble  combinations  of  the  worst"  character  of 
Gothic,  or  English,  with  the  non-descript,  ordinary,  embellish* 
ments  in  use  with  mere  masons,  because'  they  are  easily  worked, 
yet  make  great  show  of  effort;  that  the  imagination  of  a  true 
architect,  even  in  its  sickly  mood,  can  never  be  supposed  guilty 
of  the  design.    ' 

Although  the  building  has  no  pretensions  to  beauty,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently firm  and  capacious.  At  the  west  end  is  a  square  tower, 
the  height  of  which,  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  battlements, 
is  190  feet  Between  the  piers  supporting  the  tower  a  passage 
is  worked,  allowing  the  transit  of  carriages.      The  church  is  of  a 

cruciform 
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cruciform  description;  The  extreme  length  is  about  186  feet: 
the  breadth  66  feet  The  cross  aisle  measures  106  feet  six 
inches. 

The  interior  is  rendered  august  by  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
structure.  We  here  view  the  choir,  untouched  by  the  ravage 
of  the  flames,  ami  stand  with  reverence  amid  the  memorials  of  a 
family  conspicuous  in  national  story.  On  each  side  are  ranges 
of  stalls*  The  stone  ceiling  is  finely  designed  and  delicately 
worked.  Among  the  chaste,  yet  plentiful,  embellishments  are 
introduced  the  arms  of  the  founder,  and  his  arms  quartered  with 
those  «rf his  wife,  embosomed  by  seraphim.  In  the  middle  of  the 
choir  is  the  alti.r  tomb  of  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  his  lady,  Catharine,  the  daughter  of  Roger  Mortimer,  first 
Earl  of  March.  On  the  tomb  are  the  recumbent  effigies  of  the 
persons  interred.  The  Earl's  figure  is  in  armour,  and  his  right 
hand  clasps  the  right  hand  of  his  countess,  whose  left  hsnd  is  on 
her  breast  On  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  tomb  are  thirty-six 
figures,  representing  the  closest  relatives  of  the  deceased  Ear], 
with  coats  of.  arms  beneath.  These  figures,  usually  Urmed 
weepers,  curiously  exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  dress  prevailing 
at  the  peviod.  Earl  Thomas  was  a  man  of  high  consideration  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  wasmnch  distinguished  in  the  French 
and  Scottish  wars  of  Edward  III.  He  was  a  munificent  friend 
to  the  town  of  Warwick,  and  founded  the  choir  in  which  his  re* 
mains  now  lie.  He  died  near  Calais,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
1370,  being  then  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  His  countess  ex- 
pired  a  few  weeks  before  him. 

The  son  and  successor  of  this  Earl,  likewise  named  Thoma*, 
was  chosen  governor  to  Richard  II.  during  the  minority  of  that 
king.  But  be  sank  beneath  the  factious  machinations  of  the  era ; 
and,  being  dismissed  from  court,  retired  to  bis  castle  at  Warwick, 
where  he  employed  himself  in  various  buildings  suited  to  the 
liberality  of  his  temper  and  the  largeness  of  his  revenues.  He 
now  completed  the  body  of  this  collegiate  church ;  and,  dying 
in  1401 ,   was  buried,  together  with  his  Countess,  Margaret, 

O  4  daughter 
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daughter  of-  Lard  Ferrers  of  Gnmy,  under  a  mannamnt  of  white 
marble,  ia  the  sooth  part  of  the  church  raked  by  his 
cence.  But,  in  the  destructive  fire  of  1694,  this  i 
fortunately  fell  a  victim  to  the  flame*.  A  brass  plate,  < 
the  effigies  of  himself  and  bis  lady,  was  found  among  the  nsV 
bish,  and,  by  the  proper  care  of  one  of  the  commissioners  far  re* 
building  the  town,  was  placed  near  the  spot  it  formeriy  eeou* 
pied,  with  an  inscription  explaining  the  calamity  it  bad  expe- 
rienced. 

There  are  numerous  other  monumental  tributes  in  various  porta 
of  the  church,  but  Hone  possess  such  sinking  interest  aa  to  do* 
round  notice  in  a  publication  like  the  present.  We,  therefore, 
proceed  to  observe,  that  on  the  north  of  the  choir  are  three  dav 
tinct  and  substantial  rooms.  The  first,  termed  the  lobby,  is  now 
used  aa  a  receptacle  for  fire  engines  belonging  to  the  town.  The 
central  apartment  ia  of  an  octagonal  shape,  and  was  originally 
the  chapter  house  of  the  dean  and  canons;  but  Sir  Fulke  Grevil, 
Lord  Brooke,  selected  this  room  for  a  monument  to  liis  own 
memory,  which  he  caused  to  be  erected  in  his  life-time*  The 
monument  ia  of  black  and  while  marble,  and  of  a  hoary  eharae* 
ter.  On  the  ledge  of  the  table  part  ia  the  following  inscription; 
"  Fulke  Grevil,  servant  to  queen  Elizabeth,  cwnoaeUer  4a  King 
James,  and  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney."  The  lessaimi  of  his 
lordship  lie  in  a  vault  beaeath,  embalmed  and  enclosed  in  a  otafn 
of  lead.  The  remarkable  epitaph  penned  for  himself  by  this 
great  man  has  met  with  many  critical  observations ;  but  we  can* 
not  readily  perceive  that  he  could  deliver  to  posterity  materials 
for  an  estimate  of  his  character  more  modest,  yet  more  eempre* 
hensive.  The  man  who  faithfully  obeyed  a  discreet  princess; 
who  had  wisdom  to  give  counsel  to  a  weak  sovereign;  and  whose 
qualifications  were  such  as  to  render  him  the  chosen  friend  of  one 
of  the  most  virtuous  and  accomplished  cavaliers  of  the  age; 
roust  needs  be  entitled  to  the  respect  of  all  who  are  reminded 
of  those  particular*.  Had  Fulke  Lord  Brooke  left  his  epitaph  to 
the  care  of  a  survivor,  his  integrity  and  taienta  Would  have  been 

proclaimed 
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I  with  flowing  emjfbams.  The  pen  of  grateful  trutk 
would  then  hafre  detailed  the  various  public  employment*  which 
he  enotaiiwd  with  marked  anility  and  exemplary  good  frith.  It 
wonM  have  pourtreyed  him  aa  excelling  in  literary  composition, 
and  aa  uniformly  fostering  the  efibrts  of  the  learned.  It  would 
have  exhibited,  en  the  eoM  tablet  of  the  tomb,  a  catalogue  of 
private  virtues  which  the  noble  hamility  of  the  owner  would 
never  sufier  to  be  named  in  hie  sensible  and  breathing  presence. 
But  the  utmost  art  of  a  grateful  penman  could  scarcely  bavw 
*  eulogy  more  satisfactory  or  energetic  than  the  simple 

i  dictated  by  the  good  sense  of  the  deceased  hrmseK 
Hie  lordship  lamentably  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  domestic  assassin, 
in  the  7Mi  year  of  his  age.  A  creature,  pampered  to  insolence 
by  the  plenty  of  his  lord's  taUe,  JUt  eftnce  at  not  being  named 
in  his  will,  (to  which  instrument  he  was  ode  of  the  witnesses)  an 
an  object  of  posthumous  bounty ;  and  stabbed  him,  either  with  a 
knife  or  sword,  in  an  apartment  of  Brooke  House,  Holbom. 
Public  justice  wan  disappointed  by  the  wretch  likewise  destroying 
himself  before  he  could  be  taken.  This  proof  of  the  insecurity  of 
those  surrounded  by  numerous  domestics  occurred  in  1698.  The 
third  apartment  is  used  as  a  library  and  vestry  room;  beneath  foe 
maiwolenm  ear  the  noble  family  of  Warwick. 

The  Chapel  of  our  Ltukf,  usually  termed  the  Becuckomp 
GiafM4  adjoins  on  the  south  the  chancel  of  8U  Mary's  church, 
i  fabric  waa  erected  in  attention  to  the  last  will  of  Richard 
Karl  of  Warwick.  The  building  was  begun  in  the* 
Mat  of  Henry  VI.  and  was  completed  in  the  3d  of  Edward  IY. 
The  total  expense  of  the  structure,  including  the  tomb  of  the 
thunder,  was  2481/.  4s.  l{d.  at  a  time  when  bread  corn  sold  for 
3r .  Ad*  the  quarter.  The  exterior  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
decorated  Gothic,  or  English  style,  and  is  covered  with  tracery, 
panels,  and  other  architectural  enrichments.  On  the  south  are 
three  large  windows  divided  by  five  upright  mullions  of  delicate 
masonry.  The  buttresses  display  a  variety  of  omamenta;  and 
*  highly  finished  open-work  parapet  ranges  round  the  south  and 
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east  tides  of  the  building*.  The  whole  is  competed  of  squared 
stones,  and  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. f 

The  interior  is  extremely  affluent  in  those  circumstances  of  em- 
bellishment which  the  nobles  of  a  former  period  were  taught  to 
believe  acceptable  demonstrations  of  pioos  zeal.*  The  principal 
apartment  is  fifty-eight  feet  long,  twenty-fWe  feet  wide,  and 
thirty-two  feet  high  ;  and  is  furnished  with  numerous  monuments 
of  a  splendid  character.  The  grand  entrance  to  the  chapel  is 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  church,  through  a  kind  of  porch, 
or  vestibule,  highly  ornamented  with  tracery,  panels,  niches,  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Beauchamps,  &c.  The  floors,  which 
are  three  in  number,  and  composed  of  black  and  white  marble, 
ascend  oy  one  step  each  towards  the  altar  screen.  This  spot  it 
ornamented  with  a  basso  relievo,  representing  the  Annunciation  of 
the  Virgin ;  and  on  each  side  is  a  shrine  of  delicate  and  elaborate 
workmanship.  The  east  window  is  enriched  with  curious  painted 
glass,  containing,  among  other  subjects,  a  portrait  of  the  foun- 
der, kneeling  before  a  desk  and  open  book ;  and  in  the  mouldings 
are  introduced  many  wrought  figures,  inteuded  for  angels  and 
saints. 

The  south  side  of  the  interior  is  highly  worked.  Beneath  the 
three  large  and  uniform  windows  which  constitute  the  upper 
portion  is  a  series  of  panels,  tastefully  designed  and  finely  exe- 
cuted. In  the  central  window  are  many  paints,  containing  va- 
rious 

*  For  many  peculiarities  in  the  exterior  of  this  dispel  ice  Architectural  An- 
tiquities, Vol.  IV. 

t  It  appears  that  this  beautiful  instance  of  the  taste  which  prevailed  in  the 
time  of  the  sixth  Henry,  expci  ienced  much  injur*  in  the  17th  century.  Bat 
Lady  Katharine  Levcson,  a  daughter  of  the  Sir  Robert  Dudley  mentioned  in 
<mr  notice  of  Stoneleigh,  gave,  nt  the  recommmendation  of  William  Dttgdjle, 
of  Blythe  Hall,  Esq.  (afterwards  Sir  W.  Dugdale)  the  sum  of  30/  towards 
its  repair  during  her  life-time ;  and  bequeathed  40/.  per  ami.  "  for  the  per- 
petual support  and  preserration  of  the  monuments."  The  uiuyor  of  Warwick 
for  the  time  being  was  appointed  one  of  the  trustees,  and  Sir  W.  Dugdala 
was,  himself,  the  first  coadjutor  of  the  major. 
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rious  religions  allusions  and  family  portraits.  The  western  com- 
partment in  faced  with  a  wooden  screen,  carved  to  correspond 
with  the  ornamented  parts  on  the  south.  On  different  spots  are 
fixed  desks  and  seats,  embellished  with  carvings  of  the  bear  and 
griffin. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  {his  principal  apartment  of  the  chapel 
stands  the  monument  of  the  founder,  which  has  been  truly  pro- 
nonnced  inferior  to  none  in  England  except  that  of  Henry  VII. 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  is  an  altar  tomb  of  grey  marble, 
mod  on  the  slab  lies  the  figure  of  the  Earl,  in  the  proportions 
of  life,  composed  of  brass  gilt  He  is  represeuted  with  the  head 
uncovered,  and  resting  on  a  helmet  and  crest  The  hair  is  short, 
and  the  beard  curled.  The  bands  arc  lifted,  but  not  united.  The 
body  is  clad  in  plated  armour,  and  at  the  feet  are  a  griffin  and  a 
muzzled  bear.  Over  the  effigies  is  a  hearse  of  brass  hoops  gilt ; 
and  at  the  upper  ends  of  four  of  the  poles  which  strengthen,  the 
hoops  of  the  hearse  are  enamelled  shields,  pendant  from  oak 
leaves  in  quatrefoils,  with  the  anna  of  Beauchamp,  and  other  ar- 
morial bearing*. 

In  very  rich  niches,  on  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  table  part 
of  the  monument,  are  fourteen  images  of  brass  gilt,  representing 
male  and  female  branches  of  the  mourning  family.  Beneath 
are  their  arms,  enamelled  on  shields  in  starred  quatrefoils ;  and 
between  the  images  are  small  whole  length  figures  of  angels, 
holding  inscribed  scrolls.  On  the  monument  is,  likewise,  a 
pious  and  historical  inscription,  relating  to  the  deceased ;  and  it 
in  remarkable,  that  in  various  parts  of  this  epitaph  are  inserted, 
without  a  due  regard  to  propriety  of  punctuation,  but  it  would 
teem  as  substitutes  for  the  stops  in  ordinary  use,  the  figure  of  a 
bear  and  the  representation  oC  a  ragged  staff. 

Richard  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  whose  remains  lie 
beneath  this  splendid  roouumental  fabric,  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  characters  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  took  in 
open  battle  the  standard  of  Owen  Gleodower,  when  Hint  hardy 
chieftain  rebelled  against  Henry  IV.  He,  likewisg,  gained  gTeat 
1  honour 
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io  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  against  the  Percies:  Be 
feogbt  with  eminent  siieeeas  in  the  French  win  of  Henry  V. 
sad  was  named  to  the  t»telag*of  Henry  VI.  till  that  naioor  so- 
vereign should  attain  his  sixteenth  year.  He  died  at  the  castle 
of  Roan,  in  1349,  and  his  remains  were  deposited,  according  to 
km  owu  desire,  in  a  chest  of  stone  before  the  altar,  on  the  right 
hand  of  his  father's  tomb,  in  the  church  of  8t.  Mary,  until  the 
intended  chapel  and  monument  were  completed.  It  is  said  by 
Gomgh  "  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the  door 
of  ear  Lady's  chapel  fell  in,  and  discovered  the  body  perfect  and 
fresh;  till,  en  the  letting  in  of  the  air,  it  feK  to  decay.  The  ladies 
of  Warwick  made  rings  of  the  noble  Earl's  hair." 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chapel  is  the  highly  embellished  mo- 
somen*  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  died  1688,  and 
bis  countess.  The  effigies  of  the  deceased  possess  much  stent 
of  emeemtion,  but  the  redundant  decorations  of  their  very  costly 
monument  are  rendered  unpleasingly  glaring  by  paints  of  various 
colour*.  Near  the  tomb  is  a  wooden  tablet,  on  which  are  inscribed 
in  gilt  letters  some  elegiac  verses,  written  on  the  ootratess  by 
Gevvas  Clifton. 

Not  far  distant  is  the  monument  of  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  died  1589.  His  figure  is  represented  in  plated 
armour,  lying  on  a  mat  rolled  up.  At  the  feet  is  a  muzzled 
War. 

On  an  altar  tomb,  near  the  east  end  of  the  chapel,  is  a  puerile 
effigy,  in  the  coat  and  mantle  of  a  child,  with  a  double  raw  of 
pearls  on  the  head.  At  the  feet  is  a  beer  chained.  An  epitaph 
of  some  length  announces  that  here  "  resteth  the  body  of  the 
noble  Impe,  Robert  of  Duddeloy,  Baron  of  Denbigh,  sonne  of 
Robert  Erie  of  Leicester,  and  nephew  and  heir  unto  Ambrose, 
ErteofWarwicke." 

On  a  marble  slab  against  the  north  wall  is  an  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  Lady  Katharine  Leveson,  whose  liberal  benefaction  to- 
wards  the  repairs  of  this  building  has  been  noticed. 

Besides  this  principal  division  there  are  other  rooms  connected 

with 
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with  the  chapel.  Behind  the  altar  it  ft  narrow  apartment,  cstiol 
die  Library  of  John  Rout,  the  antiquary.  On  the  north  side  ana 
an  oratory  and  a  confessional,  both  lifted  considerably  above  Ilia 
level  of  Ike  chapel  flooring.  The  confessional  is  ascended  by 
ftve  steps,  mack  worn  ;  and  contains  some  fine  workmanship,  and 
sway  features  which  allude,  in  an  interesting  manner,  to  the  fea> 
ctfol  customs  of  the  old  religion.  Separated  from  the  chapel  by 
an  open  screen,  are  apartments  probably  designed  for  some  of  the 
numerous  persons  retained  in  support  of  the  domestic  dignity  of 
fermer  Earls  of  Warwick. 

The  Ckwrch,  dedicated  to  Si.  Nitholai,  is  a  resectable  stone 
bnilding,  but  by  no  means  conspicuous  for  beauty.  At  the  west 
and  k  a  low  spire  springing  from  a  square  tower,  on  one  face  of 
which  is  a  large  canopied  niche,  now  vacant.  The  interior  is  of 
liamtsd  proportions. 

The  Court-house,  or  TsmmJudl,  is  a  creditable  edifice  on  Urn 
swath  side  of  thei  High  Street,  which  was  rebuilt  in  its  present 
farm  shortly  after  the  fire  of  1684. 

The  Camusy-hail  is  a  spacious  and   ornamental  structure, 
erected  in  the  31st  of  George  II.  by  Mr.  Hiorne,  an  architect  of 
considerable  judgment,  who  was  a  native  of  Warwick.    The  front; 
is  of  a  chaste  and  dignified  character ;  the  interior  is  judiciously . 
tfraaged,  and  sufficiently  spacious. 

The  Market-house  is  a  substantial  building,  composed  of  stone. 
with  a  piasta  fer  the  accommodation  of  traders. 

A  county  town  possesses  some  marked  advantages,  bat  these 
are  attended  with  an  alloy  of  the  most  painful  description.  U 
in  the  central  point  to  which  the  flagitious  are  conducted,  and 
the  building  fer  the  reception  of  vice  is  a  melancholy  addition  to 
the  structures  erected  fer  public  use.  The  County  Gaol  adjoins 
the  great  hall,  and  is  an  extensive  end  well-designed  modern 
febric.  In  the  disposal  of  the  interior  due  regard  has  been  paid 
to  the  few  comforts  necessary  for  the  forlorn  tenants,  and  the  stone 
front  of  the  bnilding  is  suitably  plain  and  weighty.  The  Bridewell 
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is,  likewise,  a  spacious  and  modem  structure,  of  a  very  judicious 
character. 

Over  the  west  gate,  which  stands  at  one  extremity  of  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  Warwick,  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  James.  This, 
under  the  title  of  a  chnrcli,  was  united  to  the  church  of  8t 
Mary,  by  Roger  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  and  the 
advowson  was  bestowed,  in  the  6th  of  Richard  II.  on  the  gild  * 
of  St  George,  by  which  fraternity  was  constructed,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chapel,  a  residence  for  four  priests,  and  a  hall,  pro- 
bably intended  for  their  own  periodical  meetings.  After  the  dis- 
solution of  such  societies,  in  the  rcigu  of  Henry  VIII.  this  build- 
ing was  acquired  by  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester;  who,  in 
the  28th  of  Queeu  Elisabeth,  founded  here  an  hospital  for  twelve 
impotent  men,  each  not  possessing  means  to  the  amount  of  5/. 
per  ann.  and  one  master,  a  professor  of  divinity.  For  the  support 
of  this  foundatiott  the  Earl  was  empowered  to  bestow  property, 
not  exceeding  the  annual  amouut  of  200/.  In  consequeuce  of 
the  great  iu crease  iu  the  value  of  land,  the  revenues  of  this  cha- 
rity have  experienced  so  considerable  an  augmentation  that,  in 
the  year  1811,  each  brother,  or  almsman,  obtained  for  his  quota 
of  the  annual  produce  upwards  of  131/.  besides  lodging,  some 
articles  of  raiment,  and  other  advantages.  The  master,  at  the 
same  time,  received  only  50/.  per  ann.  according  to  a  prescrip- 
tive clause  in  the  original  act  of  endowment  To  remedy  so  un- 
desirable a  position  of  affairs,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained 
in  1813,  under  the  direction  of  which  the  uumber  of  brethren  is 
progressively  to  be  increased  to  twenty -two.  Each  of  the  fresh 
pensioners,  and  each  of  the  whole  brotherhood  ultimately,  to 
have  an  allowance  of  80/.  per  ann.;  and,  as  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  fouuder  for  the  master  to  enjoy,  as  nearly  as  might  be, 

one 

•  There  were  originally  two  gilds  iu  Warwick  ;  the  one  iu  honour  of  die 
Holy  Trinity  arid  the  Blessed  Virgin,  und  the  other  of  St.  Gtorge  the  Wartjr. 
Both  were  founded  in  the  6th  of  Rkhard  11.  trod  they  ftp  pear  to  have  shortly 
jttiued  their  tutcrests. 
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•ae  quarter  of  the  yearly  produce  of  the  estates,  his  salary  was, 
by  the  same  act,  permitted  to  rise  to  400/.  per  ami.  as  the  death 
of  existing  almsmen  allowed  the  progress  of  the  new  order  of  af- 
fairs in  the  charity.  It  is  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  that 
no  person  shall  he  preferred  to  any  place  or  room  in  the  hospital, 
unless  horn  iu  the  couuties  of  Warwick  or  Gloucester,  "  or  there 
dwelling  aud  abiding  by  the  space  of  four  or  five  years  at  least." 
The  Earl,  likewise,  ordered  a  preference  to  he  shewn  to  soldiers, 
disabled  an* I  decayed  in  the  service  of  their  country*  In  order 
to  extend  the  benefit  of  this  productive  institution  to  a  merito- 
rious and  suffering  class  of  military,  aged  and  poor  subalterns 
on  half-pay,  the  limitation,  in  regard  to  property,  or  means  of 
support,  was,  by  the  act  of  1813,  judiciously  altered  to  50/. 
yearly.  The  heir  general  of  Robert  Earl  of  Ijeicester  is  John 
Shdley  Sidney,  of  Pensliurst  Place,  in  Kent,  Esq.  and  the  pre* 
sent  master  of  the  hospital  is  the  Rev.  John  Kendall.  Each  of 
the  almsmen  wears  a  woollen  cloak,  ou  which  is  placed,  as  a 
badge,  the  bear  and  ragged  staff,  surmounted  by  a  coronet. 

The  .buildings  consist  of  lodgings  and  u  public  kitchen  for  the 
brethren,  ranged  in  a  quadrangular  form ;  a  chapel  constructed 
over  the  ancient  gate  of  entrance  to  the  town ;  and  the  hall  for- 
merly appertaining  to  the  gild.  The  chapel  is  a  decent  struc- 
ture, which  relies  for  interest  on  the  venerable  simplicity  of  its 
architectural  character.  The  hall  is  a  rude  building,  originally 
paved  with  glazed  tiles,  aud  uow  used  as  a  receptacle  lor  coals. 
At  one  end  is  an  inscription  on  the  wall,  recording  that  Kiug 
James  1.  was  entertained  iu  this  room  by  SirFulk  Grevil,  on  the 
4Lb  of  September,  1617. 

The  east  gate,  situate  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  principal 
street,  supports  the  small  church  of  St.  Peter.  This  church  was 
built  jn  the  reigu  of  Henry  VI.  and  was  new-cased  some  few 
years  back,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  Hiornes.  But,  in 
the  recent  alterations,  too  many  freedoms  have  been  taken  with 
the  original  character  of  the  edifice,  and  common-place  embellish- 
ments have  been  bestowed  with  an  unsparing  hand.     The  church 

has 
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has  long  ****  diwad  ae  a  place  of  religions  worship,  and  is  now 
•onatitatedaraoia  of  taiUooforaaiiy  poor  children  of  this  boroagfa, 
who  are  instructed  and  closthed  ia  consequence  of  several  charita- 
ble bequests  for  those  purposes,  A  small  dwelling  for  the  master 
adjoins  the  church,  and  is  partly  built  on  a  portion  of  the  anaest 
wail  of  the  town. 

The  principal  streets  of  Warwick  are  now  handsomely  paved 
with  Yorkshire  flag  stone.  This  work  was  began  by  subscription 
in  181 1,  and  was  completed,  at  the  expense  of  4649/.  16*.  10rf.  is 
1812.    The  same  streets  are  also  sufficiently  lighted. 

The  market  is  weekly,  and  appears  to  ha?e  been  for  some  time 
increasing  in  trade  and  jejmte*  The  fairs  am  twelve  in  nnmber, 
and  are  well  attended  by  dealers  in  cattle.  The  canal  recently 
completed,  adds  much  to  the  commercial  facilities  of  the  plate.  A 
commodious  wharf  is  constructed  at  the  bead  of  the  canal ;  sad, 
among  the  advantages  derived  from  this  navigable  cut,  it  may 
be  observed  that  coal  is  now  delivered  in  the  town  at  the 
charge  of  one  shilling  per  hundred.  Manufactures-are  here  cul- 
tivated to  some  extent,  end  are  carried  on  with  mnch  spirit 
From  four  to  five  hundred  persons  are  constantly  employed  in 
combing  and  spinning  long  wool,  and  in  other  branches  relating 
to  the  preparation  of  worsted  for.  the  hosiery  trade.  The  weav- 
ing of  calicoes,  and  other  cotton  goods,  from  yam  span  at  Man- 
chester, affords  employment  to  nearly  as  many  persons.  There 
is,  also,  a  mill  on. the  river  Avon,  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  town,  for  spinning  cotton  yarns.  All  these  ma- 
nufactures have  been  recently  introduced. 

Warwick  sent  members  to  Parliament  ab  origin*,  and  now  re* 
turns  two  representatives,  who  are  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  pay- 
ing scot  and  lot  The  mayor  is  the  returning  officer.  The  cor- 
poration consists  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  twelve  brethren,'  or  alder- 
man, twenty -foor  common  council,  a  town  clerk,  &c 

There  are  meeting  honses  for  the  society  of  Friends,  or 
Quakers ;  the  Independents  ;  the  Presbyterians ;  the  Methodists ; 
and  the  Anabaptists, 
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.  Annual  races  take  place  on  a  convenient  plot  of  ground  fha* 
Hies  to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  there  is  a  small  but  neat  play 
house,  rebuilt  in  its  present  farm  about  twelve  years  back. 

•  If  we  were  to  enumerate,  as  natives  of  Warwick  entitled  to 
biographical  notice,  the  many  distinguished  persons  born  in  its  pro- 
tecting castle,  the  list  would  be  indeed  extensive,  and  the  page  of 
oar  narration  Would  be  intermingled  with  some  of  the  most  shining 
passages  in  national  story.  But,  while  we  confine  our  attention, 
to  the  humbler  walks  of  thta  ancient  town,  we  are  constrained  to 
rest  contented  with  the  names  of  two  scholars,  who  both  flourished 
in  centuries  far  back. 

•  The  bcnedtetine  monk  termed  Walter  of  Coventry,  was  born 
at  Warwick,  of  respectable  parents,  about  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  settled  in 
the  city  from  which  he  acquired  a  distinctive  appellation.  His. 
chief  works  are  on  English  history,  from  the  earliest  period  to  his 
own  time. 

John  Rous,  the  Warwick  antiqnary,  descended  from  a  family 
long  resident  at  Brinklow,  in  this  county.  His  father  was 
Geoffrey  Rous,  of  Warwick.  After  studying  at  Oxford,  the  fa- 
tore  antiquary  became  a  chantry  priest  at  Gay's  Cliff,  on  the 
fMindation  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick.  In  thin 
soot  eligible  retirement  be  composed  several  works,  the  chief 
of  which  related  to  the  antiquities  of  "his  native  county.  He 
bad  the  opportunity  of  consulting  many  manuscripts  preserved 
in  monastic  establishments ;  but  he  copied  from  these  with  too 
implicit  and  liberal  a  hand,  and  appears  to  have  been  stodious  to 
aggrandize  the  subject  on  which. he  wrote  by  a  multiplication  of 
pompous  early  legcuds,  rather  than  to  illustrate  it  by  comparison 
and  investigation.  He  died  at  Guy's  Cliff,  in  1491,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Mary's  church,  Warwick.  His  writings  be  be* 
Sjoeathed  to  that  collegiate  church,  having  caused  to  be  erected 
far  their  reception  a  library  over  the  south  porch.  But  they 
were  dipersed  before  the  time  of  Sir  William  Dugdale;  and 
ike  only  works  by  Rous,  to  which  that  indefatigable  antiquary 
Vol.  XV.  P  couli 
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could  gain  access  were  "A  Roll  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  wherefn, 
besides  a  brief  history  relating  to  each  of  them,  their  pictures  and 
arms  are  with  much  cariosity  depicted;  and  a  Chronicle  of  the 
Kings  of  England,  reaching  down  to  his  own  time."  Both  thto* 
productions  have  been  printed  by  Hearne. 

According  to  the  abstract  of  answers,  &e.  to  the  population 
act  for  1811,  the  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants  in  th* 
Borough  of  Warwick  is  as  follows :— houses  inhabited;  19frlv 
Houses  uninhabited,  21.     Houses  now  building,  11.    Total  of 
s,6497. 


Warwick  Castle  is  built  oh  a  rock,  and  the  river  Avon 
flows  at  its  base.  This  stupendous  structure  is  raised  on  the 
south-east  of  the  town ;  from  which,  however,  it  is  sufficiently  de- 
tached for  the  purpose  of  dignified  retirement. 

There  is  not  any  record  concerning  the  precise  era  at  which  a 
fortified  building  was  founded  on  this  spot.  It  is,  however,  clear 
that  the  foundation  took  place  before  the  Norman  Conquest ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  Etbelfleda,  the  daughter  of  King  Alfred, 
first  constructed  here  a  strong  hold,  but  of  a  gloomy  and  con- 
tracted character.  Her  melancholy,  though  secure  dungeon,  is 
believed  to  have  occupied  an  artificial  moont  yet  remaining  on 
the  west,  near  the  bank  of  the  Avon.  The  fortress  was  con- 
stituted for  some  time  the  residence  of  the  Vioeeomitei,  or  Lien* 
tenants  of  the  Earls  of  Mercia ;  and  Torchtll  (styled  by  the  Nor- 
mans Turchill  de  Warwick)  who  was  Vicecomes  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  was  directed  by  William  I.  to  add  considerably  to 
She  extent  and  strength  of  the  fortifications.  It  appears  that  » 
church  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  All  Saints  was  founded  within 
the  limits  of  the  castle  at  an  early  period ;  but  ttfts  building  was 
united  to  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary,  in  1125.  *" 

It  is  desirable  to  trace,  as  to  outlines,  the  chief  historical 
events  immediately  connected  with  the  castle,  during  the  union 
of  its  fortunes  with  those  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  through  the 
linos  of  Newburgh,  Beauchawp,  Ntvil,  Plantagenet,  and  Dudley, 

to 
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to  the  family  of  the  present  noble  Earl.  In  tbe  time  of  Roger 
de  Newburgh,  second  Earl  of  Warwick,  this  castle  appears 
to  bare  been  a  place  of  much  strength  and  consideration.  Earl 
Roger  died  in  1153,  and  tbe  castle  was  at  that  period  garrisoned 
by  soldiers  on  the  side  of  King  Stephen ;  but,  on  the  advance  of 
Prince  Henry  (afterwards  Henry  JI.)  tbe  Earl's  widow  delivered 
to  bun  tlie  fortress.  William  de  Newburgh,  tbe  third  Earl, 
lived  here  in  great  splendour,  and  in  tbe  20th  of  Henry  II.  pro* 
cured  an  addition  of  two  knights  "  to  tbe  live  knights  and  ten 
Serjeants  who  before  kept  guard  in  the  mote  of  Warwick 
Castle/' » 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  tbe  extraordinary  strength  of  this 
building  was  alledged  as  a  reason  for  particularly  prohibiting  tbe 
widowed  Coantess  of  Warwick  from  remarrying  with  any  other 
than  a  person  approved  by  the  king.  In  the  furious  contests 
which  afflicted  the  latter  years  of  the  third  Henry,  Warwick 
eastle,  almost  impregnable  to  open  assault,  fell  the  victim  of  a 
want  of  caution.  The  rebels  were  stationed  at  Kenilwortb,  in 
great  power.  William  Mauduit,  the  then  Earl,  neglected  to  keep 
doe  guard,  though  danger  was  so  near  and  threatening.  His 
fortress  was  surprised,  and  all  the  building,  except  the  towers, 
levelled  with  the  ground,  while  himself  and  his  Countess  were 
earned  prisoners  to  Kenilwortb.  The  family  of  Beanchamp 
ebortly  succeeded  to  tbe  Earldom.  By  Thomas  de  Beanchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  the  injories  sus- 
tained by  the  castle-buildings  in  the  time  of  Earl  Mauduit  were 
sufficiently  repaired.  He  rebuilt  the  walls ;  added  strong  gates ; 
end  fortified  the  gateways  with  embattled  towers.  Thomas  de 
Beauchamp,  his  son  and  successor,  passed  a  great  portiou  of  his 
life  in  exile  from  tbe  court ;  and  we  have  already  observed  that 
he  dedicated  much  of  this  calm  season  to  architectural  pursuits. 
By  him  was  built  a  tower,  to  be  shortly  noticed,  at  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  castle ;  on  which  he  bestowed  tbe  name  of  Gay's 
Tower.    The  Nevil  family  acceded  to  the  Earldom  of  Warwick  iu 

P2  •  consequence 

*  Hoxm  of  Greville,  p.  19 ;  fellewinf  M«a.  Kot  20  H*n.  II.  &?. 
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consequence  of  a  marriage  between  Richard  Nevit,  son  add  heir 
of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Aune,  daughter  of  Richard  Beau- 
champ.  This  potent  Earl,  whose  habitual  splendour  is  recorded 
in  the  page  of  national  history,  maintained,  in  his  Warwickshire 
Castle,  a  Bamptuous  style  of  living  suited  to  his  political  const* 
quence  and  the  greatness  of  his  resources. 

George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
this  enterprising  and  restless  noble.,  was  created  Earl  of  Warwick 
by  his  brother,  King  Edward  IV.  He  chiefly  resided  at  War- 
wick Castle,  after  this  creation ;  and  added  much  to  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  its  works.  The  Dudley  family  succeeded  to  ths 
Plantagenets ;  and,  on  the  failure  of  that  line,  the  title  was  re- 
vived by  James  I.  in  the  person  of  Robert  Lord  Rich,  in  whose 
posterity  it  continued  till  the  year  1759.  Bui  the  same  kins; 
had  previously  granted  the  castle  and  attached  grounds  to  Sir 
Fulke  Greville,  afterwards  Lord  Brooke.  When  this  accomplished 
person  took  possession  of  the  castle  it  was  in  a  ruinous  con* 
dition,  having  been  used  for  some  time  as  a  county  gaol.  Bat 
he  expended  a  large  sum  (20,000/.  according  to  Dugdale)  in 
restoring  the  buildings,  and  arranging  the  dependant  grounds. 
To  his  care  and  good  taste  it  is  evident  that  the  structure  is  in* 
debted  for  much  of  the  excellent  preservation  in  which  even  its  most 
ancient  parts  are  now  seen.  The  unfortunate  activity  of  Robert 
Lord  Brooke  in  the  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  al- 
ready met  with  observation.  By  his  direction  the  castle  was 
placed  iii  a  stale  of  garrison  on  the  Parliamentary  side.  Various 
scenes  of  calamity  ensued,  among  which  was  a  siege,  that  com- 
menced on  the  7th  of  August,  164*2,  and  terminated  in  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  assailants  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month. 

Francis  Lord  Brooke  was  created  Earl  Brooke  of  Warwick 
Castle,  in  1746,  and  Earl  of  Warwick  in  1759.  In  both  these 
honours  he  was  succeeded,  in  1773,  by  George,  his  eldest  son,  the 
present  Earl. 

The  approach  to  Warwick  Castle  is  calculated  to  produce  the 
.most  striking  effect.     A  broad  and  winding  path,  cut  through  the 

*  solid 
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solid  rock,  confines  the  eye  and  exercises  the  fancy  till  a  hundred 
long  yards  are  trodden  over,  with  increasing  expectation.  A 
method  of  advance  so  quiet  and  severe  prepares  the  mind  for  a 
spectacle  of  unusual  character ;  and  unusually  grand  is,  indeed, 
the  object  submitted  to  view !  As  we  draw  towards  the  extent  of 
this  rocky  path,  three  lofty  and  massive  towers  rise  progressively 
to  the  gaze  ;  and,  on  proceeding  a  few  steps  farther,  they  stand 
ranged  in  an  embattled  line  unspeakably  august  and  command* 
iug.  On  the  left  is  the  Tower  termed  Caesar's,  an  elevation  con- 
cerning the  date  of  which  no  trace  remains  in  published  or  pri- 
vate record.  The  mode  of  construction  is  somewhat  rude,  and 
possesses  many  singularities.  Jutting  from  one  side  of  this  tower 
is  an  embattled  turret  of  stone,  where  imagination  may  place 
tbe  herald  at  arms,,  demanding,  in  a  long-past  century,  the  name 
and  purpose  of  those  so  hardy  as  to  advance  unbidden.  To  the 
right  is  the  tower  named  after  the  fanciful  champion  of  the 
castle,  the  redoubted  Guy.  This  pail  of  the  structure  is  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  was  built  by  Thomas 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury*. The  entrance  is  flanked  by  embattled  walls,  richly 
cloatbed  with  ivy ;  and  the  deep  moat,  now  dry  in  security,  and 
containing  at  its  base  a  velvetty  path,  is  lined  with  various 
shrubs,  and  ornamented  with  some  trees  of  a  vigorous  and  noble 
growth. 

The  disused  moat  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  tbe  en- 
trance is  by  double  machiolated  towers,  through  a  scries  of  pas- 
sages once  big  with  multiplied  dangers  for  the  intruder.  In  the 
great  court,  to  which  the  visitor  passes,  the  display  is  truly 
magnificent.  Tbe  area  is  now  fertile  in  soft  and  well-cultivated 
green  sward ;  but,  spread  around,  are  viewed  the  mighty  remains 
of  fortifications  raised  in  turbulent  ages  by  mingled  ferocity  and 
grandeur.  The  relics  are  perfect  in  outline,  and  no  battlement 
txbibits  tbe  havoc  of  time,  while  the  hand  of  tasteful  domestic 

P  3  habit 
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habit  hns  spread  a  softness  over  the  whole,  productive  of  most 
grateful  relief.  We  see  with  pleasure  the  ivy  bestow  pictorial 
mellowness  on  parapets  and  turrets,  which  most  hare  bees  only 
terrifically  ragged  when  manned  with  warriors  in  steel,  and  fresh  in 
early  masonry  ;  and  broad  Gothic  windows  supplant,  with  con- 
spicuous felicity,  the  chearless  single  light  and  fatal  loop- 
hole. 

The  habitable  part  of  this  immense  structure  lies  to  the  left  of 
the  great  court ;  and  in  the  progressive  ameliorations  of  feature 
effected  in  later  ages  every  desirable  attention  has  been  paid  to 
consistency  of  character.  At  the  western,  or  more  retired,  part 
of  the  area  is  the  artificial  mount,  a  vast  elevation  surmounted  by 
a  portion  of  ancient  fortified  building.  The  walls  which  range 
round  those  divisions  of  the  court  not  occupied  by  the  residence, 
arc  guarded  by  ramparts  ;  and  open  (lights  of  stone  steps  lead  to 
various  turrets,  and  form,  with  many  passages,  a  ready  line  of 
communication  through  the  whole  of  the  fortress.  A  grand  face 
of  the  building  is  displayed  towards  the  river;  and  here  the 
ruck,  which  affords  a  foundation  to  the  pile,  rises  perpendicularly 
to  a  considerable  height  before  the  stone-work  of  the  superstruc- 
ture commences.  This  front  has  all  the  irregularity  usual  in 
buildings  constructed  with  a  view  to  security  as  well  as  baronial 
grandeur.  Even  this  want  of  uniformity  is  estimable,  when  it  t* 
considered  as  a  characteristic  of  antiquity.  The  windows  have 
experienced  some  alteration  under  the  notice  of  the  present  Earl, 
and  much  good  taste  has  been  evinced  in  every  particular. 

The  interior  of  this  august  fabric  surpasses  the  expectation 
raised  by  a  view  of  its  outward  features;  for  with  the  ponderous 
towers,  and  ramparts  of  stone,  we  associate  only  ideas  of  cbi- 
valric  hardihood  and  unpolished  baronial  pride.  But  domestic 
elegance  and  a  warm  love  of  the  arts  have  combined,  in  recent 
periods,  to  arrange  and  decorate  the  halls ;  yet  every  effort  at 
fresh  and  more  gratifying  modes  of  disposal  has  been  carefully 
made  allusive  to  the  autique  castellated  outlines  of  the  edifice. 

.    t  The 


The  grand  write  at  apartments  extend  in  *  right  line  thre$ 
hundred  and  thirty  three  feet,  and  are  famished  in  a  chaste  but 
magnificent  taste. 

The  Hall  is  a  noble  room,  sixty-two  feet  long,  and  thirty- 
seven  feet  wide,  paved  with  black  and  white  stone,  and  wain- 
scotted.  Various  weapons  and  pieces  of  armour,  interspersed 
with  antlers,  are  attached  to  the  sides.  Piled  round  the  wide 
fire-place  are  logs  of  wood,  in  attention  to  the  usage  of  the  an- 
cient baron's  household,  in  which  establishment  convenienee  was 
ever  studied  in  preference  to  delicacy.  But  the  hall  is,  pro- 
perly, the  only  apartment  devoted  to  so  strict  a  keeping  of 
manners.    The  sides  of 

The  Ante  Chamber 

are  panelled,  and  edged  with  gilt  moulding.  The  floor  is  of 
polished  oak.  This  room  is  chiefly  embellished  by  a  whole  length 
portrait  of  a  Lady  Brooke,  with  a  boy  by  her  knee.  Painter  un- 
known. 

The  Cedar  Drawing  Room 

is  of  large  proportions ;  the  floor  is  of  polished  oak,  and  the  side* 
lined  with  cedar,  well  carved.  The  ceiling  is  highly  ornamented ; 
and  the  furniture  massy,  and  temperately  superb.  In  this  apart- 
ment arc  several  Etruscan  vases,  aud  the  following  paintings : 
Ferdinand  of  Toledo,  Duke  of  Alva,  half  length;  Charles  I.  half 
length ;  Lucy,  Countess  of  Carlisle,  whole  length ;  Marquis  q( 
Montrose,  half  length  :  the  whole  of  these  portraits  are  by  Van- 
dyck ;  as  is  also  supposed  to  be  a  half  length  of  Martin  Ryckaert, 
the  painter.  Edward  Wortley  Montague,  half  length,  by  Rom* 
ney;  Circe,  by  Guido. 

The  Gilt  Room 

i*  richly  embellished,  and  contains  a  fine  Etruscan  vase,  and  the 
following  among  other  pictures :  Prince  Rupert,  whole  length, 

P  4  supposed 
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supposed  by  Vandyck;  Robert  Rich,  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  whole 
length,  by  Vandyck ;  Ignatius  Loyola,  a  whole  length,  by 
Rubens;  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  half  length,  by  Robens; 
Nicholas  Machiavel,  a  copy  by  Vandyck  from  Titian ;  Da? ila  the 
historian,  by  Vandyck. 

The  State  Bed  Chamber 

is  bang  with  curious  tapestry,  made  at  Brussels,  in  1604.  The 
costly  bed  furniture  belonged  to  Qneen  Anne,  and  was  given  to 
the  late  Earl  of  Warwick  by  his  present  majesty.  Among  nu- 
merous paintings  in  this  apartment  and  the  dressing  room,  the 
following  are,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting :  Robert  Devereux, 
Earl  of  Essex,  an  original  by  Zucchero ;  Margaret,  Duchess  of 
Parma,  a  whole  length,  by  Titian ;  Mary  Bullen,  Governess  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  small  half  length,  by  Holbein ;  Anne  Bullen, 
half  length,  by  Holbein  ;  A  Boy  with  a  Racquet  and  Ball,  by  P. 
Veronese;  Henry  IV.  of  France,  a  small  whole  length;  Two  old 
Heads  reading,  a  sketch  by  Rubens ;  A  Sea  Storm,  by  Vander* 
werf.— Here  are  also  some  fine  antique  vases. 

In  the  Dining  and  Breakfast  Rooms  are  several  good  portraits, 
among  which  must  be  noticed  that  of  the  accomplished  Sir  fulke 
Grevil,  Lord  Brooke, 

The  windows  of  each  room  in  the  grand  suite  command  di- 
versified and  lovely  prospects.  To  the  right  the  river  Avon 
winds  through  a  long  expanse  of  decorated  park  scenery.  On 
the  left  various  objects  interrupt  the  view,  but  all  are  conso- 
nant and  picturesque.  Here  is  seen  the  ancient  bridge,  its  central 
arch  now  removed ;  a  waterfall,  whose  ceaseless  rushing  is  heard, 
as  distant  murmurs,  through  every  apartment  on  the  south;  be- 
yond appears  the  handsome  stone  bridge  recently  thrown  across 
the  Avon ;  *  and,  beetling  from  the  castle  coufiues,  is  the  Mill 

belonging 

•The  new  bridge,  an  ornamental  structure,  consisting  of  one  spacious  arcjj. 
was  erected,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  present  Earl  of  Warwick,  under  tho 
auction  pi  au  act  of  Pail  lament  obtained  in  1790. 
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belonging  to  the  Earl ;  that  ancient  appendage  to  the  establishment 
of  the  English  baron. 

In  a  gallery  leading  to  the  chapel  is  a  large  picture  of  Charles 
J.  on  horseback,  attended  by  a  person  holdiug  his  helmet,  in* 
tended  either  for  Mons.  de  St.  Antoine,  or  the.  Duke  of  Eperg- 
non;  and  in  other  passages  are  several  pictures  of  much  in- 
terest In  the  gallery  of  armour  is  a  fine  collection  of  old  Eng- 
lish mail.  The  chapel  is  spacious,  and  of  a  sedate  and  decorous 
character. 

The  park  sttached  to  this  noble  castle  is  very  extensive,  and 
is  finely  adorned  by  wood  and  water.  The  garden  grounds,  or 
home  domain,  are  arranged  with  the  exquisite  order  of  taste 
that  has  its  basis  in  simplicty.  A  broad  gravel  walk,  of  devi- 
ous progress,  conducts  through  these  grounds,  and  is  embowered 
by  a  rich  variety  of  evergreen  foliage.  Different  vistas,  designed 
with  great  judgment,  afford  fine  views  of  the  castle,  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Avon,  and  the  prime  features  of  the  surrounding 
country.  In  a  green-house,  erected  for  the  purpose,  is  reposited  a 
every  large  antique  vase,  presented  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  by 
the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton.  This  magnificent  antique  is 
composed  of  white  marble,  and  is  of  a  circular  form.  The  deco- 
rations consist  of  Bacchanalian  emblems,  finely  executed;  and 
from  the  body  of  the  vase  proceed  two  handles,  formed  of  inter- 
woven viae  branches.  The  basin  is  calculated  to  hold  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  gallons. 

The  lofty  artificial  mount  on  the  west  of  the  castle  is  now 
ascended  by  a  spiral  path,  skirted  by  protecting  trees  and 
shrubs.  At  an  advanced  point  of  the  ascent  is  a  turret,  or 
tower,  approached  by  stone  steps ;  but  on  the  summit  of  the 
vast  elevation  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  crowned  with 
the  gloomy  residence  of  the  Lady  of  the  Mercians,  a  large  fir 
waves  its  sober  branches  in  pensive,  but  grateful  triumph. 

In  pue  of  the  rooms  attached  to  Caesar's  Tower  are  still  pre- 
served the  sword,  shield,  helmet,  &c.  ascribed  to  the  legendary 
champiop,CuY,   The  reader  will  scarcely  ueed  to  be  informed  that 

this 
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this  personage  is  reported  to  bate  been  an  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  fought  with,  and  slew,  a  gigantic  Dane,  by  name  Coiebrand, 
After  this  duel  be  is  said  to  have  retired  to  a  hermitage  on  the 
secluded  and  romantic  spot  since  termed  Guy's  Cliff,  where  he 
died  and  was  buried.  A  shadowy  ancestor,  so  renowned  as  Gay, 
was  a  valuable  boast  to  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  during  the  dark 
ages  in  which  the  greater  part  of  society  was  enamoured  of 
the  marvellous;  and  they  sedulously  promulgated  his  fame,  by 
causing  his  exploits  to  be  worked  in  tapestry ;  by  adopting  his 
Christian  name ;  and  by  calling  after  him  a  tower  of  their  castle. 
As  the  ages  improved  in  understanding,  the  story  of  Guy  sank 
towards  disregard;  but  Sir  William  Dugdale  strangely  sullied 
a  page  of  his  excellent  history  of  Warwickshire  by  restoring  the 
iMe  to  serious  consideration.  The  duel  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  year  926 ;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  earlier 
writer  than  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  flourished  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century.  Prom  many  parts  of  the  legend  it, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  been  invented  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest; or,  rather,  a  floating  tradition  respecting  some  Saxon  cham- 
pion was  then  appropriated  to  a  fanciful  precursor  of  the  Earls  of 
Warwick,  in  compliment  to  those  ambitious  aud  rising  nobles. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Warwick,  on  the  north, 
stood  the  Priory  of  St.  Sepulchre,  a  building  founded  for  canons 
regular  by  Henry  de  New  burgh,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  The  canons  on  this  foundation  professedly  imitated 
those  of  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre  in  Jerusalem.  But 
religious  houses  of  this  description  do  not  appear  to  have  ever 
attained  great  popularity  in  England.  When  the  survey  was 
taken  in  the  26th  of  Henry  VIII.  the  possessions  of  this  monastery 
were  rated  at  no  more  than  10/.  10*.  2d.  above  all  reprises.  In 
the  38th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  the  site  of  the  building,  and  the 
adjacent  lands,  were  granted  to  Thomas  Hawkins,  alias  Fisher, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  person  named  Hawkins,  that  sold  fish  by 
retail  at  the  Market  Cross  in  Warwick.    Though  of  so  humble  ah 

origin, 
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origin,  Mr.  Hawkins  filled  several  offices  of  consequence  with 
distinguished  credit;  and  his  opportunities  enabled  him  to  pro- 
cure a  large  share  of  the* land  appertaining  to  dissolved  religious 
booses.  By  him  Was  erected,  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  present  spacious  and  eligible  residence,  to  which  he  gave  the 
naflte  of  Hawk's  Nest !  The  estate  has  been  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury* m  the  possession  of  the  Wise  family ;  but  the  mansion  is 
now  tenanted  by  W.  Weiby,  Esq.  The  attached  pleasure-grounds 
aittifelriy  ornamental  to  the  northern  border  of  the  town. 

JtBahford,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Avon,  is  the  seat  of 
Cfi*rt|»  Mills,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  the  Borough  of  Warwick.  This 
desMUe  residence  commands  prospects  eminently  rich  and  va- 
rious. 

Gift's  "Clit*,*  the  romantic  and  interesting  seat  of  Bertie 
Greathead,  Esq.  is  about  -one  mile  and  a  half  from  Warwick,  on 
thc*6rth-east.  The  river  Avon  here  winds  through  most  attract 
thtfureads ;  and,  on  its  western  bank,  a  combination  of  rock  and 
wood,  singularly  picturesque,  invited,  si  an  early  period,  the 
reverie*  of  superstitious  seclusiou  and  poetical  fancy.  It  is  sup. 
posed  that  there  was  here  an  oratory,  and  a  cell  for  a  hermit,  in 
the  Saxon  times;  -and  it  is  certain  that  a  hermit  dwelt  in  this 
lovejy  recess  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  IV.  This 
is  t}»  spdt  to  which  the  fantastical  hero,  Guy,  is  said  to  have 
retired  after  his  duel  with  the  Danish  Oolebrand ;  and  here  his 
neglected  Countess,  the  fair  Felicia,  is  reported  to  have  interred 
his^mnains.  it  appears  that  King  Henry  V.  visited  Guy's  Cliff, 
aaeVwfes  to  well  pleased  with  its  natural  beauties,  and,  perhaps, 
somch  interested  by  the  wild  legend  connected  with  the  place, 
that  he  determined  to  found  a  chantry  for  two  priests.  But  war* 
likft^todertakings,  and  an  early  death,  prevented  the  performance 
of  thb,  among  many  other  pious  and  benevolent  intention*, 
ascribed  to  the  heroic  Henry.    Such  a  chantry  was,  however, 

founded 

• 
*  This  residence  is  situated  in  Knightlow  Hundred,  but  is  noticed  in  the 
premot  page,  at  its  history  is  so  immediately  blended  with  the  annals  of 
Warwick  Cafttfc. 
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founded  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  VI.  by  Richard  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick;  bat  the  chapel,  (dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen,) and  some  contiguous  buildings,  were  not  completed  till 
after  the  Earl's  decease.  We  have  observed  that  John  Rous, 
the  antiquary,  resided  in  this  delectable  retreat,  as  a  chantry 
priest.  An  asylum  more  desirable  for  a  student  can  scarcely  be 
imagined,  Leland  pronounced  the  dwelling  at  Guv's  Cliff  "  a 
house  of  pleasure,  a  place  meet  for  the  muses !" 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  estate  passed 
to  the  late  Mr.  Greathead,  who  built  here  a  residence,  but  rather 
on  a  contracted  scale.  Large  and  eligible  additions  have  been 
made  by  his  son,  the  present  Bertie  Greathead,  Esq.  and  the 
mansion  is  now  respectable  in  size  and  character,  as  well  as 
eminent  for  charms  of  situation.  The  local  beauties  of  this  re- 
treat would  seem  calculated  to  inspire  a  love  of  the  arts ;  and 
genius  illumined  the  breast  of  the  youthful  heir  to  the  domain 
with  one  of  her  brightest  rays.  Mr.  Bertie  Greathead,  the  only 
son  .of  the  present  proprietor,  evinced  even  in  boyhood  an  ardent 
taste  for  the  pictorial  art ;  and  the  walls  of  the  principal  rooms 
are  covered  with  the  efforts  of  his  pencil.  The  pieces  most 
highly  finished  are  portraits ;  several  of  which  would  do  credit  to 
the  best  esteemed  artists  of  the  present  day.  The  style  is  rich  and 
glowing,  the  bandliug  free,  aud  the  character  strongly  marked. 
There  are  also  many  historical  pieces  of  great  merit ;  and  some 
very  early  historical  studies,  which  are  replete  with  indications  of 
strong  genius  and  an  unusual  precocity  of  judgment.  We  regret 
to  Bay  that  this  highly-gifted  young  man  is  no  more !  Descended 
from  a  distinguished  family,*  and  heir  to  great  affluence,  his 
passion  for  the  arts  induced  him  to  decline  the  luxurious  in  do* 
lence  too  frequent  with  his  rauk,  and  he  visited  France  during  the 
short  peace  which  tempted  many  to  enter  that  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  bis  judgment  in  his  favourite  pursuit, 
Kapolepn  treated  his  talents  with  liberal  attention;  and,  when 

some 

9  The  mother  of  the  present  Mr.  Greathead  was  a  daughter  of  the  Vakt 
of  Ancaster. 
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soaie  ©<he*  persons  were  detained  as  prisoners,  permitted  him  to 
retire  to  Italy*  Bat  he  was  there  briefly  seized  with  a  fever, 
under  the  pressure  of  which  he  expired  in  his -23d  year. 

The  grounds  attached  to  this  residence  are  not  extensive,  bat 
they  abound  in  natural  beauties,  and  are  disposed  with  much 
taste.  The  rock  on  which  the  house  and  chapel  are  built,  pre* 
tents,  towards  the  Avon,  a  rugged  and  varied  face  most  fertile  of 
the  picturesque ;  and,  perhaps,  this  portion  of  the  Cliff  acquires  a 
transient  and  mysterious  charm  from  its  connexion  with  antient 
poesy.  Here  is  shewn  a  cave,  devoutly  believed  by  neighbouring 
peasants  to  he  that  which  Guy  "  hewed  with  his  own  hands/* 
and  in  which  he  lived 

44  Like  a  Palmer  poore." 

The  chapel  founded  by  Richard  Beauchamp  is  a  plain,  substan- 
tial edifice,  in  good  repair,  but  otherwise  treated  with  little  cere* 
mony.  The  founder  caused  to  be  carved,  from  the  solid  rock  on 
which  this  chapel  abuts,  a  rude  statue  of  the  famous  Earl  Guy, 
about  eight  feet  in  height  It  would  appear,  from  a  print  in 
Dogdale,  that  this  figure  was  well  preserved  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  it  is  now  much  mutilated.  The  right  hand  formerly 
sustained  a  drawn  sword,  but  both  sword  and  arm  have  now  dis- 
appeared. The  hand  of  the  shield-arm  is  also  lost.  The  statue 
was  likewise  deficient  in  a  leg;  but  a  new  one  was  bestowed,  a 
few  years  back,  by  a  female  statuary  of  rank  and  deserved  cele- 
brity, while  on  a  visit  at  the  Cliff. 

The  capacious  stables,  cellars,  and  out-offices  of  Guy's  Cliff 
House,  are  all  formed  by  excavations  in  the  solid  rock. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Guy's  Cliff  is  Blacklow-IIill,  ren- 
dered memorable  by  the  summary  execution  of  Piers  Gaveston. 
This  assuming  favourite  of  Edward  II.  was  arrested  at  Scarbo- 
rough, by  a  faction  composed  of  many  of  the  ancient  nobles.  It 
was  intended  to  grant  him  an  interview  with  the  king,  then  at 
Wallingford  ;  but  on  his  way  thither  he  was  seized  at  Dedding- 
$  ton, 
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ton,*  by  6oy  Petnehanp,  Earl  of  V?*rmkck,  whesa  he  bail 
branded  with  the  epithet  of  the  kUck  fumnd  of  jfrffa*,  s#d  n» 
hurried  to  Blacklow-Hill,  where  hia  head  was  stricken  eC  On 
a  part  of  the  rocky  hill  near  the  top  is  the  following  ancient 
inscription  : 

P.  GAVESTON,  EARL  OF  CORNWALL, 
BEHEAPED  HERE  +  1311. 

At  Chesterton  there  are,  on  the  Roman  Foss  Way,  the 
remains  of  a  spaeions  castrametation ;  and  that  this  was  Roman 
"  appears  evident/'  says  Gibson,  "  from  three  circumstances;-* 
first,  the  name  of  the  place,  which  plainly  comes  from  the  Romsn 
Castrum ;  secondly,  its  nearness  to  the  Roman  Foss,  upon  which 
it  is  certain  that,  at  convenient  distances,  places  of  entertainment 
were  built  for  the  reception  of  the  armies  in  their  march ;  the 
third  token  is  that,  iu  the  compass  within  which  the  Roman 
building  is  supposed  to  have  stood,  several  old  coins  have  been 
digged  up."f  It  is  observable,  that  in  the  Itinerary  of  Richard 
of  Cirencester,  there  is  an  omission  of  one  station  between  Al- 
cester  (Alauna)  and  High  Cross,  (the  presumed  Benonce.)  In 
the  commentary  on  this  Itinerary,  in  the  edition  recently  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Hatcher,  it  is  conjectured  that  this  omission  may 
safely  be  supplied  by  the  place  now  under  notice.  Chesterton  is 
about  sixteen  miles  from  the  former  station,  and  about  twenty 
from  the  latter.  Warwick  is  in  a  more  direct  line ;  but  the  ad* 
vantages  offered  by  the  Foss -way  may  be  well  supposed  to  have 
induced  the  deviation ;  and  we  have  already  said  that  at  War- 
wick there  are  not  any  traces  of  the  Romans  to  be  discovered. 

The  manor  of  Chesterton  was  long  possessed  by  the  family  of 
Peito ;  of  which  house  was  the  Cardinal  Peito,  who  had  been 
Confessor  to  Queen  Mary,  and  who  was  named  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, though  the  see  was  not  then  vacant,  by  Pope  Paulus  III, 
and  was  appointed  legate  by  the  same  Pontiff.     But  Mary,  who, 

according 

•  Se«  Bcantics,  &c.  for  Oxfordshire,  p.  46*. 
t  JBiAbop  Gibson's  Edition  0/  Camden,  p.  510. 
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tcesfdtas;  to  Poller,  "  though  drenched,  was  not  drowned  ia 
popish  prractptet,'*  forbade  the  landing  of  the  Cardinal,  which 
he  "  took  oo  tenderly/'  that  he  retired  to  Franc*,  and  died  ia 
the  earning  April. 

At  If  iwbdld-Pacby  is  the  handsome  residence  of  William 
Little,  Est). ;  and,  in  the  parish  of  Tan  worth,  is  Umbenlade- 
Hall,  a  seat  Belonging  to  Lady  Archer.  The  Archer  family 
resided  on  this  spot  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.;  and,  in 
the  twenty-fiiat  of  George  II.  Thomas  Archer  was  created  Lord 
Archer,  Baron  of  Umberslade.  His  lordship  was  sacceeded  ay 
his  son,  Andrew,  who,  dying  ia  1778,  without  male  issue,  the 
title  hecamo  extinct. 


THE  HUNDRED  OF  BARLICHWAY 

is  situate  to  the  west  of  that  named  by  the  town  of  Kineton. 
The  Hassan  road  termed  Icknield,  or  Ryknild,  Street,  enters 
this  hundred  on  the  south,  and  quits  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
I  poky.  A  minor  road,  constructed  by  the  Romans,  called  the 
Ridgcway  is  distinguishable  in  many  parts  of  the  western  bor- 
der of  this  district. 

Barlicbway  Hundred  is  mibject  to  four  divisions ;— Stratford, 
SmiUer/kld,  Alcester,  and  Henley. 

Stratford  Division 

comprises  the  Town  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  the  following 

parishes  and  hamlets  :— Aston  Cantlow;  Bickmersh  and  Little 

Dor  ting  ton,  (hamlet;)  Bidford ;  Billesley ;  Binton ;  Exhall ; 

Hasefor:  Luddington  (hamlet;)  OversUy  (hamlet;)  Salford- 

Prior ;  Stratford,  old;     Temple  Grafton,  and  Arden;  Wix- 
ford. 

ST*ATF*an-aN-AYON,  the  town  so  interesting  as  the  birth- 

place  of  oar  great  national  poet,  and  the  chosen  spot  to  which  he 

retired 
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retired  when  competence  allowed  a  freedom  of  choice;  i*  situate 
near  the  south-west  border  of  the  county.  It  appears  from  an* 
dent  records,  of  an  authentic  description,  that  Stratford  was  a 
place  of  some  note  three  centuries  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
A  monastery  was  founded  here  shortly  after  the  conversion  of 
the  Saxons  to  the  Christian  faith ;  which  stood,  according  to  a 
•tradition  preserved  by  Leland,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
church.  The  town  of  Stratford  was  given  to  the  bishopric  of 
•  Worcester  by  JSthelard,  viceroy  of  the  Wiccians ;  and  it  conti- 
nued to  form  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  that  bishopric  for  many 
ages  subsequent  to  the  Conquest  In  the  Norman  Survey 
Stratford  is  rated  at  fourteen  hides  and  a  half,  and  was  4heft  the 
property  of  St  Wolstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  church ;  a  mill,  value  ten  shillings  per  ann.  and  a 
thousand  eels,  &c.  The  value  of  the  whole  was  estimated  at 
25/. 

The  :town  was  much  indebted,  at  an  early  period,  to  the  pa- 
tronage afforded  by  its  mitred  lords.  John  de  Const  an  tiis,  the 
thirty-sixth  Bishop  of  Worcester,  (who,  according  to  Godwin 
and  several  other  writers,  was  consecrated  in  this  town  in  1196,) 
procured,  in  the  seventh  of  Richard  I.  a  charter  for  a  weekly 
market  on  the  Thursday ;  and  Walter  Grey,  a  succeeding  bishop, 
obtained,  in  the  sixteenth  of  King  John,  a  charter  for  an  annual 
fair,  to  commence  on  the  eve  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  to  con- 
tinue for  the  two  succeeding  days.  William  de  Bleys,  the  for- 
tieth bishop,  obtained  a  charter  for  another  annual  fair,  to  be 
kept  on  the  eve  of  St.  Augustin,  and  two  following  days.  A 
charter  for  a  third  annual  fair,  to  be  holden  on  the  eve  of  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  two  subsequent  days,  was 
procured  bj  Walter  de  Cantalupe,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  the 
twenty-fourth  of  King  Henry  III.  And,  in  the  fifty-third  of 
the  same  king,  Bishop  Godfrey  obtained  a  charter  for  a  fourth 
fair,  to  bo  kept  on  Holy  Tiiursday  and  the  two  following 
days. 

It 
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It  appears  that  the  bishops  had  a  park  hece,*  and  their  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  towu  continued  to  he  displayed  on 
every  possible  opportunity.  Walter  de  Maydenslone,  conse- 
crated bishop  in  1313,  procured,  in,  the  same  year,  a  charter  for 
a  new  fair,  to  begin  on  the  eve  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  last 
fifteen  days.  These  numerous  periodical  marts  must  have  eon-* 
duced  much  to  the  commercial  importance  of  the  place ;  and,  as 
the  buildings  increased,  judicious  steps  were  taken  to  add  to  the 
convenience  of  the  streets.  In  the  fifth  of  Edward  HI.  Robert 
de  Stratford,  rector  of  the  church,  procured  a  patent  to  take  toll 
for  four  years  on  sundry  vendible  commodities  brought  for  wile, 
to  assist  iu  defraying  the  expense  of  pavUig  the  principal  ways. 
The  first  grant  being  found  insufficient,  the  term  for  taking  toll 
was  twice  renewed ;  and  it  appears  that  the  paving  was  then 
satisfactorily  completed. 

In  the  third  of  Edward  ¥1.  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  ex- 
changed the  manor  of  Stratford  with  John  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Northumberland,  for  lands  in 
Worcestershire.  After  various  transmissions  the  manorial  rights 
were  conveyed  by  King  Charles  II.  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset  and 
Middlesex,  whose  descendant,  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  is  now  lord 
of  the  manor  and  patron  of  the  vicarage. 

Ia  the  36th  and  37th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Stratford  experi- 
enced two  dreadful  fires,  which  consumed  300  dwelling  houses, 
and  much  other  valuable  property.  On  the  9th  of  July,  1614, 
a  third  fire  occurred,  which,  in  less  than  two  hours,  destroyed 
fifty-four  dwelling  houses,  and  produced  great  distress  to  the 
inhabitants. 

The  civil  war  of  the  17th  century  forma  an  epoch  of  importance 
in  the  history  of  all  the  principal  towns  of  this  county.    Iu 

Voi~  XV,  Q  W42-3 

*  In  1£80,  "  Giffard,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  scut  hU  injunctions  to  (be 
Deans  of  Stratford,  Warwick,  Hampton,  Block  ley,  and  Stow,  solemnly  to 
excommunicate  all  those  that  had  broke  his  park  and  ttole  hit  deer"  Bug. 
War.  p.  683.— -From  this  anecdote  we  learn  that  deer-stealing  was  practised, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford,  at  a  very  early  period. 
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1642-3  a  party  of  the  loyalists  was  stationed  at  Stratford,  but 
was  driven  out  of  the  town  by  superior  number  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarians, conducted  by  Lord  Brooke,  after  a  short  skirmish,  in  which 
two  cavaliers  fell.  By  command  of  the  Parliamentarian  leaders, 
one  arch  of  the  great  bridge  was  broken  down,  to  prevent  the  in- 
cursions of  their  opponents. 

But  the  royalists  soon  approached  in  great  strength;  and 
Stratford  had  the  honour  to  afford  a  temporary  residence,  at 
this  disturbed  period,  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  who  kept  her 
court  at  New  Place,  the  former  abode  of  Shakspeare.  The  prin- 
cipal circumstances  connected  with  this  royal  visit  are  thus  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Wheler,  in  his  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
town  of  Stratford :— "  The  Queen  marched  from  Newark 
the  16th  of  June,  1643,  and  entered  Stratford  triumphantly, 
about  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  at  the  head  of  3000  foot,  and 
1500  horse,  with  150  waggons,  and  a  train  of  artillery :  here 
she  was  met  by  Prince  Rupert,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of 
troops.  After  sojourning  at  New  Place  about  three  weeks,  the 
Queen  went,  on  the  13th  of  July,  to  the  plain  of  Kineton,  under 
Edgehill,  to  meet  the  King ;  and  proceeded  from  thence  with  him 
to  Oxford."* 

Uutil  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centnry  polite  literature 
was  conGned  to  so  few,  that  the  national  love  of  Shakspeare 
(whose  birth  was  so  momentous  an  era  in  the  fortunes  of  this 
town,)  was  not  sufficiently  ardent  to  lead  numerous  pilgrims  to 
Stratford,  for  the  purpose  of  poetical  devotion.  But  with  the 
spread  of  letters  inevitably  kept  pace  the  progress  of  Shakspeaie's 
fame.  His  readers  must  needs  become  innoxious  idolists;  and, 
for  very  many  years,  Stratford  has  witnessed  throngs  of  visitors, 
anxious  to  tread  the  ground  which  Shakspeare's  feet  had  pressed 
in  boyhood ;  and  to  express,  by  mournful  coutemplatioa  over  the 
spot  hallowed  by  his  ashes,  their  gratitude  for  the  banquet  of 
intellectual  joys  afforded  by  his  all  but  super-human  talents.  The 
public  inclination  to  visit  this  favoured  neighbourhood  was  pro- 
moted 
•  WhcJcr,  p.  135. 
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noted  by  the  man  who,  perhaps  of  all  others,  was  best  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  poet's  merits— the  celebrated  Garrick.  In  the  year 
1769,  he  instituted  at  Stratford  a  festival  in  honour  of  Shakspeare, 
which  was  termed  the  jubilee.  Tbis  interesting  celebration 
commenced  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  Sept.  6,  1769,  and 
terminated  with  the  evening  of  the  following  Friday.  An  octa- 
gonal amphitheatre  was  erected  on  the  Bankcroft,  close  to  the 
river  Avon,  which  was  capable  of  holding  more  than  1000  per- 
sons.  The  interior  was  arranged  with  much  taste ;  but  the  most 
gratifying  ornament  was  a  statue  of  Sbakspeare,  cast  at  the 
expense  of  Garrick,  and  afterwards  presented  by  him  to  the  Cor* 
potation,  to'  be  placed  in  a  niche  of  the  Town-hall.  The  amuse- 
ments consisted  of  a  public  breakfast  at  the  Town-hall ;  the  per* 
fonnance  of  the  Oratorio  of  Judith  in  the  church  of  Stratford;  a 
public  ordinary  at  the  amphitheatre ;  an  assembly ;  a  masque- 
rade ;  the  recitation,  by  Garrick,  of  an  ode  and  oration  in  praise 
of  Shakspeare ;  an  exhibition  of  fire-works ;  and  a  horse-race  for 
a  silver  cup.  The  town  was  illuminated ;  cannon  were  fired ;  and 
hands  of  music  paraded  the  streets.  The  concourse  of  persons  of 
rank  to  assist  in  this  poetical  festival  was  so  great,  that  many 
were  not  able  to  procure  beds  in  the  town,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  constrained  to  sleep  in  their  carriages.  The  weather  was 
wet  and  unfavourable,  but  much  good  humour  prevailed  among 
the  parties  assembled.  The  whole  of  the  festivities  were  after- 
wards subject  to  some  satirical  remarks  from  persons  who  were 
unfeigned  admirers  of  the  bard ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ode  and  oration,  the  performances  were 
of  a  character  quite  common-place.  But,  perhaps,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  render  ceremonies  more  classical  sufficiently  gra- 
tifying to  popular  apprehension ;  and  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  festival  was  a  national  tribute,  which  exalted  genius  and 
high  rank  concurred  in  rendering  respectful  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  poet. 

The  town  of  Stratford  consists  of  twelve  principal  streets,  and 
is  of  a  cheerful,  though  not  bnay,  aspect.    It  is  well  paved  an<l 

Q  2  extremely 
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extremely  cleanly.  The  different  fires  winch  occurred  towvds 
tile  close  of  the  sixteenth,  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  oentvry, 
hate  destroyed  much  of  its  ancient  simplicity  of  domestic  cha- 
racter; and  this  circumstance  will  be  severely  regretted  by  tht 
literary  examiner,  who  would  extract  a  pleasure  of  txemtut 
relish  from  viewing  the  objects  which  imparted  ideas  to  tbe 
opening  mind  of  Shakspeare.  There  are,  however,  some  sped* 
mens  remaining  of  bouses  which  must  have  been  constructed  a* 
terior  to  the  poet's  time;  and  the  visitor  of  taste  will  hope  test 
they  may  remain,  for  ages,  free  from  innovation.  The  buildings 
of  later  erection  are  in  general  s*at  and  commodious;  and  many 
handsome  and  eapactous  dwellings  occar  in  various  parts  of  the 
town. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  ancient  domestic  structures  it 
the  house  in  which  Shakspeare  was  horn.  This  building  « 
situate  in  Henley-street,  and  Temnined  the  property  of  the  Htrt 
ramify,  descended  from  Jonet  the  sister  of  Shakspeare,  nslil 
ISOo,  in  wMcu  year  they  ported  with  it  by  sale.  The  premises, 
originally  occupied  as  one  dwelling,  are  now  divided  istotw 
habitations  •  the  one  part  being  used  as  a  butcher's  shop,  and 
the  other  as  a  pnMtc-honne,  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Swan  sni 
Maiden's  Head.  The  outer  walls  of  the  whole  were  divided  to 
panels  by  strong  pieces  of  timber ;  but  a  brick  front  has  been  usV 
stitnted  in  that  part  of  the  building  now  used  as  a  puMic-nosseor 
inn ;  the  antient  form  is  yet  preserved  in  the  other  half,  or 
butcher's  premises.  The  rooms  are  plain,  somewhat  gteo«f, 
and  of  limited  proportions ;  yet  such  a  building  may  be  readily 
supposed  the  abode  of  a  trader  of  no  contemptible  cmscftpuisn,  it 
the  sixteenth  century. 

From  these  lowly,  but  attractive  tenements,  the  examine? 
passes  to  the  site  of  New  Place,  the  residence  of  Shskipssre 
when  he  had  attained  comparative  asDmence,  and  retired  6am 
the  busy  world  of  which  he  was  so  conspicuous  an  ornament,  witb 
a  hope,  unhappily  fidifte,  of  sinking  gently  to  grey  haws  among 
objects  rendered  incalculably  dear  by  the  force  of  early  : 
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tiofls. ,  For  the  snUtance  of  the  following  particulars  connected 
with  the  estimable  building  that  occupied  this  spot,  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Wheler's  History  of  Stratford :— "  New  Place 
▼as  originally  erected  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  Knt.  temp.  Henry 
VII.  and  was  probably  the  best  house  in  the  town,  being  called 
the  Great  Home  in  Sir  Hugh's  will.    The  property  afterwards 
passed  to  the  Underbill  family  ;  and  of  thai  family  it  was  pur- 
chased, ia  1597,   by   Shakspeare,   who,  having  repaired   and 
modeled  it  to  his  own  mind,  changed  the  name  to  New  Place, 
which  appellation  it  retained  till  its  demolition.    Shakspeare,  by 
his  will,  gave  New  Place,  and  certain  lands  in  the  parish  of 
Stratford,  which  he  had  purchased  of  William  and  John  Combe, 
in  1602,  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Hall,  for  her  life,  and  then  to  her 
daughter  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Lady  Barnard.    By  the  surviving 
trustees  of  Lady  Barnard  this  residence,  with  the  before-menti- 
oned land,  (107  acres,  situate  in  Stratford  Field,)  was  sold,  in 
1675,  to  Sir  Edward  Walker,  Knt.  whose  only  child,  Barbara, 
married  Sir  John  Clopton,  Knt.  of  Clopton,  in  this  parish,  and 
thus  conveyed  to  him  the  whole  of  her  paternal  property.    Sir 
John  Clopton,  by  deed,  gave  New  Place  to  his  younger  son, 
Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  many  years  recorder  of  the  borough  of  Strut- 
fori    By  this  gentleman  New  Place  was  not  (as  has  been  erro- 
neously stated,)  pulled  down,  but  thoroughly  repaired  and  beau- 
tified, and  a  modern  front  built  to  it.    After  the  death  of  Sir 
Hogb,  the  estate  (in  1763,)  was  sold  by  his  son-in-law,  Henry 
Talbot,  Esq.  to  the  Rev.  Francis  Gastrell,  vicar  of  Frodsham, 
is  Cheshire;  who,  if  we  may  judge  by  bis  actions,  felt  no  6ort 
of  pride  or  pleasure  in  this  charming  retirement.     The  celebrated 
malberry-tree,  planted  by  Shakspeare's  hand,  became  first  an 
object  of  his  dislike,  because  it  subjected  him  to  answer  the  fre- 
<l*ent  importunities  of  travellers,  whose  zeal  might  prompt  them 
to  visit  it.    In  an  evil  hour  the  sacrilegious  priest  ordered  the 
tree,  then  remarkably  large,  and  at  its  fall  growth,  to  be  cut 
down,  whieh  was  so  sooner  done  than  it  was  cleft  to  pieces  for 
frt-wood.     This  act  of  barbarity  took  place  in  1766.    The 

Q3  greater 
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greater  part  of  the  wood  was  soon  after  purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Sharp,  of  Stratford,  who,  well  knowing  what  value  the  world 
had  set  upon  it,  turned  it  much  to  his  advantage,  by  converting 
every  fragment  into  small  boxes,  goblets,  &c* 

"  Nor  did  the  buildings  of  New  Place  Jong  escape  the  de- 
sructive  hand  of  Mr.  Gastrell,  who  being  compelled  to  pay  the 
monthly  assessments  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  (some  of 
which  he  thought  to  avoid,  because  he  resided  part  of  the  year 
at  Lichfield,  though  his  servants  continued  in  his  house  at  Strat- 
ford during  his  absence,)  in  the  heat  of  his  anger  declared  that 
house  should  never  be  assessed  again :  and,  to  give  his  impreca- 
tion due  effect,  the  demolition  of  New  Place  soon  followed;  for, 
in  1759,  he  razed  the  building  to  the  ground,  disposed  of  the 
materials,  and  left  Stratford  amidst  the  rage  and  curses  of  its 
inhabitants. 

"  The  site  of  New  Place  was  afterwards  added  to  the  garden 
adjoining  it,  which,  in  1775,  was  sold  by  Gash-ell's  widow  ;  and 
it  is  now  the  property  of  Messrs.  Battersbee  and  Morris,  Ban- 
kers, of  Stratford." 

Opposite  the  site  of  Shakspeare's  former  residence  is  a  house 
evidently  as  antient  as  the  time  of  the  poet,  now  a  public-house, 
bearing  the  sign  of  the  Falcon.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
Falcon  was  Shakspeare's  crest  of  cognizance;  and  there  appears 
little  doubt  but  that  the  sign  was  assumed  in  compliment  to  the 
Shakspeare  family.  Mr.  Ireland,  in  his  picturesque  views  on  the 
river  Avon,  has  given,  as  anecdotes  entitled  to  implicit  reliance, 
many  strange  conjectures  which  appear  to  have  originated  en- 
tirely in  *  his  own  ingenuity.  Among  these  he  states  that  this 
'building  was  used  as  a  public-house  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare ; 
and  that  it  was  then  kept  by  Julius  Shaw,  who  was  a  subscribing 

witness 

*  tot  the  satisfaction  of  those  possessed  of  such  articles,  purchased  of 
Mr.  Shmrp,  il  may  be  observed  that  he  voluntarily  made,  when  on  his  death- 
bed, an  affidavit,  in  the  presence  of  the  mayor,  and  one  of  the  standing  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  for  this  borough,  stating  that  "  be  never  had  worked,  sold, 
or  substituted  any  other  wood  than  what  came  from,  and  was  part  of,  the  sat* 
tree,  as,  or  for,  mulberry  wood/' 
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witness  to  Shakspeare' s  will,  and  who,  according  to  Mr.  Ireland, 
was  by  trade  a  carpenter  and  undertaker,  and  probably  the  person 
that  buried  the  poet.*  Ireland  further  observes,  that  "  Sliaks- 
peare  is  said  to  have  passed  much  time  in  this  house,  and  to  have 
had  a  strong  partiality  for  the  landlord,  as  well  as  for  his  liquor." 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Irelaud  had  no  sound  authority  for 
either  of  these  assertions.  >  Julius  Shaw,  the  witness  to  Shaks- 
peare's  will,  was  bailiff  of  Stratford,  in  1627.  He  certainly  re- 
sided near  New  Place  in  1618,  but  in  extensive  and  very  re- 
spectable premises,  as  in  the  churchwarden's  assessment,  copied 
in  the  vestry  register,  his  house  is  rated  at  6*.  while  New  Place 
(the  chief  residence  in  the  towu,)  was  rated  at  no  more  thau  8s. ; 
and  in  this  assessment  he  is  styled  Mr.  Julian  Shawe,  a  d is ti ac- 
tion of  some  consequence  at  that  period. 

There  is  much  reason  for  doubting  whether  the  house  now 
termed  the  Falcon  was  a  public-house  during  the  life-time  of 
Shakspeare.  The  original  title-deeds  of  this  property  do  not 
go  farther  back  than  the  year  1640 ;  between  which  period  aud 
1681,  when  Joseph  Phillips  had  many  years  owned  the  es- 
tate, none  of  the  intermediate  deeds  take  the  least  notice  of  it 
being  a  house  of  public  entertainment.  *  A  token,  issued  in  1668 
by  this  Joseph  Phillips,  bearing  his  name  and  the  representation 
of  a  falcon  in  the  centre,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wheler, 
of  Stratford.  There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  Phil- 
lips was  related  to  the  family  of  Quiney,  into  which  Shaks- 
peare's  youngest  daughter  married;  and  it  would  appear  likely 
that  Phillips,  taking  pride  from  his  connexion,  however  remote, 
with  a  distinguished  family,  chose  for  his  sign  the  Shakspeare 
crest,  when  he  (as  it  would  seem)  first  opened  the  house  oppo% 
site  to  that  once  inhabited  by  the  poet,  as  a  place  for  the  sale  of 
liquor.f 

Q  4  The 

9  It  eland's  Avon,  p.  £03,  et  seq. 
f  We  have  deemed  it  curious  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  probable  that 
Shakspeare  was  in  the  habit  of  repairing  to  this  ancient  bouse  for  convivial 
purpose*;  and  we  are  indebted  for  information  on  the  subject  to  a  communi- 
cation with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  the  historian  of  Stratford. 
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The  public  buildings  of  Stratford  are  of  a  highly  respectable 
character.  The  Church  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
is  a  spacious  and  venerable  structure.  A  church  at  .Stratford  is 
noticed  in  the  record  termed  Domesday,  but  no  portion  of  the 
present  edifice  has  marks  of  a  Saxon  era.  This  structure  is  of 
a  cruciform  description,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  square  tower, 
of  rather  low  proportions.  From  the  tower  formerly  proceeded  a 
spire  composed  of  wood,  and  only  forty-two  feet  in  height ;  but 
an  octagonal  spire  of  stone,  more  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
building,  was  erected  in  1704.  The  different  parts  of  the  church 
were  evidently  built  at  various  periods ;  but  the  greater  portion 
appears,  from  the  style  of  architecture,  to  have  been  constructed 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

The  approach  to  the  building  Is  formed  in  a  manner  peculiarly 
sedate  and  pleasing,  through  a  Jong  avenue  of  lime  trees,  the 
boughs  of  whidh  are  so  intermingled  as  to  produce  a  solemn,  yet 
grateful  shade.  The  church  stands  on  the  margin  of  the  river 
Avon,  and  is  embosomed  in  lofty  and  "  time-honotfred"  elms. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  a  nave,  two  aisles>  a  transept,  or 
cross  aisle,  and  a  chancel.  The  nave  is  regular  and  handsome, 
with  six  hexagonal  pillars  supporting  pointed  arches.  Over  a 
Gothic  doorway,  forming  an  entrance  to  this  division  of  the 
church  on  the  west,  are  three  niches,  formerly  containing  statues, 
above  which  is  a  tine  Window,  reaching  nearly  to  the  width- of 
the  nave.  At  the  eastern  termination  of  the  nave  is  now  placed 
a  good  organ;  and  at  this  part  were  formerly  two  altars,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  to  St.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  south 
aisle  was  rebuilt  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by 
John  de  Stratford,  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  and  at  the  east  end  he 
founded  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  Thomas  a  Becket.  The  ascent  to 
the  altar  is  still  remaiuiug ;  and,  in  the  south  wall,  are  the  muti- 
lated remains  of  the  three  canopied  recesses,  or  stalls,  so  often  seen 
in  ancient  churches.  At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  was  a 
chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  which  is  entirely  occupied 
by  the  monuments  of  the  Clopton  family.  The  chancel,  a  fine 
portion  of  the  fabric,  was  erected,  late  in  the  fifteenth  century, 

by 
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by  Dr.  Thdma*  Balsball,  harden  of  the  college  at  Stratford.  On 
each  tide  are  five  large  and  uhiform  windows,  formerly  orna- 
mented with  painted  glass.  In  the  sooth  wall  again  occur  the 
three  teats,  or  recesses,  probably  intended  for  the  ate  of  the 
priests  tad  deacons;  and,  round  the  western  end,  is  a  range  of 
stalk,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  carved  in  a  curious  and  very 
grotesque  manner. 

The  monuments  and  intcriptidns  are  numerous.  Many  of  these 
will  be  inspected  with  interest;  but  the  attention  is  chiefly  ex- 
cited by  the  spot  sacred  to  the  ashes  of  Shakspeare.  All  that  it 
earthly  of  this  incomparable  writer  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  beneath  a  stone  on  which  is  this  inscription: 

Good  Frend  For  Jesvs  Sake  Fokbeare, 
To  Digg  The  Dvst  Encloased  Heare  ; 
Bucse  Be  Ys.  MaH  Yt.  Spares  Thes  Stones, 
And  Cvsst  Be  He  Yt.  moves  My  Bones.* 

About  five  feet  from  the  floor,  on  the  north  wall,  is  a  monu- 
ment, raised  by  the  grateful  tenderness  of  those  who  did  not  ven- 
ture to  apprehend  that  the  works  of  such  a  man  must  embalm  his 
memory  through  every  succeeding  age.  Inarched  between  two 
Corinthian  columns  of  black  marble,  with  gilded  bases  and  capi- 
tals, is  here  placed  the*  half-length  effigies  of  Shakspeare,  a 
cushion  before  him,  a  pen  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  left  resting 
on  a  scroll.  Above  the  entablature  are  his  armorial  bearings, 
(the  tilting  spear,  point  upwards ;  and  the  falcon  supporting  a 
tpear  for  the  cre3t.)  Over  the  arms,  at  the  pinnacle  of  the  mo- 
nument, is  a  death's  head ;  and,  on  each  side,  is  a  boy-figure, 
in  a  sitting  attitude,  one  holding  a  spade,  and  the  other,  whose 
eyes  are  closed,  bearing  with  the  left  hand  an  inverted  torch,  and 
ratting  the  right  upon  a  chapless  skull.  The  effigies  of  Shaks- 
peare was  originally  coloured  to  resemble  life  and  its  apptarv 
ance,  before  touched  by  innovation,  it  thus  described :  "  The 

eyes 

•  These  sine*  we  laid  to  have  bean  written  by  Sh*kspe*re  himself ;  he* 
nay  we  not  rather  suppose  that  the  sentiment  alone  is  his,  and  that  4km 
wards  in  which  it  i$  conveyed  were  supplied  by  a  reverential  survivor? 
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eyes  were  of  a  light  hazel,  and  the  hair  and  beard  auburn.  Th 
drew  consisted  of  a  scarlet  doublet,  over  which  was  a  loose  black 
gown,  without  sleeves.  The  lower  part  of  the  cushion  before  him 
Was  of  a  crimson  colour,  and  the  upper  part  green,  with  gilt  tas- 
sels."* In  the  year  1748  this  monument  was  repaired,  at  the 
instance  of  a  travelling  company  of  players,  who  raised  money 
for  that  purpose  by  performing  in  Stratford  the  play  of  Othello. 
In  this  repair  the  colours  originally  bestowed  on  the  effigies  were 
carefully  restored  by  a  limner  residing  in  the  town ;  but,  in  1793, 
the  bust,  and  figures  above  it,  were  painted  white,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Maloncf 
Beneath  the  effigies  are  the  following  inscriptions : 

Jvdicio  Pylivm,  Gen io  Sockatem,  Arte  Maronem, 
Terra  Tecit,  Popvlvs  Mceret,  Olympus  Habet. 

Stay  Passenger,  Why  Goest  Thov  By  So  Fast, 
Read,  If,  Thov  Canst,  Whom  Enviovs  Death  Hath  Plast, 
Within  This  Monvment,  Shakspeare,  With  Whome 
Quick  Natvre  Dike  ;  Whose  Name  Doth.  Deck  Ys.  Tomsr 
Far  More  Then  Cost  ;  Sieh  All  Yt.  He  Hath  Wrttt, 
Leaves  Living  Art,  Bvt  Page  To  Serve  His  Witt. 

Obiit  Ano.  Doi.  1616.  jEtatis  53.  Die  23.  Ap. 
The  bust  was  evidently  executed  by  a  sculptor  of  some  taste 
and  skill,  and  is  certainly  an  estimable  relic,  as  we  are  fairly 
warranted  in  supposing  that  it  was  approved,  on  the  score  of 
resemblance,  by  those  relatives  familiar  with  Shakspeare's  per- 
son, under  whose  direction  the  monument  was  erected.  J     The 

eye- 
•  Wheler'*  Stratford,  p.  72. 

t  In  our  opinion  this  was  an  entire  work  of  supererogation.  That  the  Uutc 
was  bad,  which  induced  those  who  first  raised  the  monument  to  bestow  co- 
lours imitative  of  real  life,  must  be  uniformly  admitted.  But  the  fashion  of 
Antiquity  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  preserving  its  harmless  absurdities.  The. 
node  in  which  Shakspeare's  close  relatives  wished  to  perpetuate  a  fains 
effort  at  his  resemblance,  should  have  been  reverentially  maintained. 

J  It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  a  considerable  resemblance  between 
ibis  bust  and  the  print  of  Shakspeare  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  bis 
works,  printed  in  1623.  The  monument  is  known  to  have  been  erected 
within  the  seven  years  succeeding  Shakspeare's  death,  and  there  is  a  tradi- 
tion prevailing  in  Stratford  that  the  bust  was  copied  from  s  cast  after 
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*ye»browt  are  atrongly  marked ;  the  forehead  unusually  high ; 
the  head  nearly  bald;  and  the  face  evincing  an  habitual  compov 
sure  that  may  be  rationally  conjectured  the  natural  indication  of 
the  highest  possible  stage  of  intellectual  excellence. 

There  are  not  any  monumental  inscriptions  to  other  persons  of 
the  name  of  Shakspeare,  except  the  wife  of  the  poet,  who  died 
on  the  6th  of  August,  1623,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years. 
Her  remains  lie  between  the, grave  of  her  husband  and  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel.  On  a  brass  plate,  inserted  in  the  stone  over 
her  grave,  is  an  account  of  her  age  and  the  time1  of  her  decease, 
with  some  pious  Latin  verses,  probably  written  by  her  son-in-law, 
Dr.  Hall.  Two  other  flat  stones  near  the  grave  of  Shakspeare 
denote  tbe  spots  in  which  were  interred  the  bodies  of  Susanna, 
his  beloved  daughter,*  and  her  husband,  John  Hall,  the  physi- 
cian. At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  is  the  monument  of  John 
Combe,  Esq.  who  died  on  the  10th  of  July,  1614.  On  the  tomb 
is  an  effigy  of  the  deceas*d,f  in  a  long  gown,  with  a  book  in  his 
head.  The  inscription  notices  some  charitable  bequests  made  by 
Mr.  Combe,  and  concludes  with  the  observation,  "  Virtus  post 
funera  vivit" 

In  the  fifth  of  Edward  Hf .  John  de  Stratford,  then  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  founded  a 

chantry 

•  On  the  stone  covering  Mrs.  Hull's  grave  were  formerly  some  English 
vetsea,  (a  copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  Dogdale,)  but  these  "were  mtny 
yean  since  purposely  obliterated,  to  make  room  for  another  inscription  cereal 
*»  the  same  stone,  for  Richard  Watts,  a  person  of  no  relation  to  the  Shaks* 
pearc  family  !" — Wheler,  p.  78. 

t  It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  John  Combe  was  a  neighbour  and  ac- 
quaintance of  Shakspeare.  He  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  disliked  for 
morions  practices,  that  Shakspeare  composed  on  him  the  following  extempo- 
raneous hoes,  as  a  satirical  epitaph  : 

"  Ten  in  tbe  hundred  lies  here  ingrav'd, 

Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  sav'd  ; 

If  any  man  ask  who  ties  in  this  tomb, 

Oh  !  Oh  !  quoth  the  devil,  'tis  roy  John-a-Corabe." 

There  is,  however,  no  authority  for  believing  that  these  severe  verses  were 
written  by  Shakspeare.  %  * 
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cbaatry  in  the  chapel  of  St  Thomas  the  Martyr,  at^iaing  the 
a?ulh  aisle  of  this  church,  for  a  warden  and  four  priests.  This 
fouodation  met  with  several  benefactors,  the  principal  of  whom 
was  Ralph  de  Stratford,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  London,)  who,  in 
the  26th  of  Edward  III.  erected,  aa  a  habitation  far  the  priests, 
a  substantial  mansion-house,  of  squared  stone,  (afterwards  called 
the  College,)  adjoining  the  west  side  of  the  church-yard.-— 
The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  thus  constituted  collegiate; 
and  so  it  remained  until  the  dissolution  of  monastio  houses,  at 
which  period  the  revenues  were  valued,  according  to  Tanner,  at 
123/.  12*.  9d.  clear  of  all  reprises.  The  buildings  of  the  College 
were  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  John  Earl  of  Warwick,  afterward* 
Duke  of  Northumberland ;  and,  reverting  to  the  crown  on  the 
attainder  of  that  nobleman,  were  subsequently  sold  to  the  above- 
mentioned  John  Combe,  Esq.  who  made  them  his  residence,  and 
here  died.  The  mansion  was  afterwards  greatly  improved,  and 
remained  an  eligible  abode  till  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  whole  was  taken  down  in  the  years  1799  and 
1800,  by  the  late  Edmund  Battersbee,  Esq.of  Stratford. 

The  Crypt,  or  Charnel-House,  formerly  attached  to  Strut* 
ford  church,  was  an  object  of  much  curiosity,  as  it  is  probable 
that,  from  aa  early  contemplation  of  this  dreary  spot,  Shakapeare 
imbibed  that  horror  of  a  violation  of  sepulture, .  which  is  observ- 
able in  many  parts  of  his  writings,  and  which  speaks  so  empha- 
tically in  the  inscription  on  his  graverstoue.  Aa  this  building 
had  sunk  to  much  dilapidation,  a  faculty  was  granted  to  rase  it  to 
the  ground,  at  the  request  of  the  churchwardens.  The  demoli- 
tion took  place  in  the  year  1800;  previously  to  which  the  great 
collection  of  human  fragments  was  carefully  covered  over.  The 
following  notice  respecting  the  appearance  of  this  melancholy 
receptacle  occurs  in  Mr.  Wheler's  History  of  Stratford: — "  In 
the  charnel-house  was  contained  a  vast  assemblage  of  human 
bones.  How  long  they  had  beeu  deposited  there  is  not  easily  to 
be  determined ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  immense  quantity  con- 
tained in  the  vault,  it  could  have  been  used  for  no  other  purpose 
6  for 
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for  many  ages.  It  is  supposed  the  custom  was  discontinued  at 
the  Reformation,  as  no  addition  to  them  had  been  made  in  the 
memory  of  tho  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  town  living  in  the  last 
century.  This  vault  was  built  in  the  unornamented  Saxon  style ; 
the  pillars,  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  were  each  divided 
into  three  ribs,  intersecting  each  other,  and  closed  up  with  unhewn 
stone."* 

The  Gild  of  the  Holy  Cross  was  founded  in  Stratford  at  a  very 
early  period,  but  the  exact  time  at  which  it  was  formed  is  not  to 
be  discovered.  In  the  year  1269,  Robert  de  Stratford,  and  the 
brethren  and  sisters  of  the  gild,  obtaiued  permission  to  found  an 
hospital,  and  erect  a  chapel  for  their  use;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester  gave  them  the  Rule  of  St  Austin,  with  a  proper 
habit  Several  benefactors  occurred  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
]II.  and  a  resident  of  Stratford  bestowed  some  houses  and  land 
ia  the  seventh  of  Richard  II. ;  but  as  this  well  disposed  person 
improvidently  neglected  to  obtain  a  licence  for  his  gifts,  the  pro- 
perty devolved  on  the  Crown.  But  this  act  of  inadvertency  was 
not  suffered  to  operate  in  a  manner  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  gild ;  and  Henry  IV.  allowed  the  members  to  begin  a 
fraternity  composed  of  themselves  and  friends,  to  the  honour  of 
the  Holy  Cross  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  to  provide  two 
priests  to  celebrate  divine  service  within  their  chapel.  At  the 
Dissolution  of  such  institutions  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it 
was  found  that  there  were  four  priesls  belonging  to  this  gild,  each 
of  whom  had  an  annual  stipend  of  5/.  6s.  Sd.  and  a  schoolmaster, 
who  received  10/.  per  annum. 

The  possessions  of  this  fraternity  remained  in  the  Crown  till 
the  seventh  of  Edward  VI.  in  which  year  they  were  valued  at 
46/.  3f.  2frf.  and,  together  with  the  chapel,  guildhall,  and  alms- 
houses, were  granted  to  the  members  of  the  corporation  of  Strat- 
ford, with  the  intent  that  they  should  apply  the  revenues  to  spe- 
cified charitable  and  public  uses. 

The  chapel  formerly  appertaining  to  this  gild  is  a  considerable 

ornament 
•  Wbeler's  Stratford,  p  40. 
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ornament  to  the  town  of  Stratford.  Many  parts  of  the  structure 
were  taken  down,  and  rebuilt  in  the  ornamented  Gothic  style, 
by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Heury 
VII. ;  bat  the  chancel  is  evidently  of  earlier  date,  and,  from  the 
accounts  of  the  fraternity,  it  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt  about 
the  year  1443.  Against  the  east  wall  of  the  nave  is  a  monu- 
ment erected  in  1708,  at  the  request  of  the  corporation,  by  Sir 
John  Clopton,  their  recorder,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton, 
the  restorer  of  the  fabric,  and  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  town  in 
many  other  instances. 

In  the  year  1804,  this  chapel  underwent  considerable  repairs, 
and  it  was  then  accidentally  discovered  that  the  interior  face  of 
the  walls  had  been  embellished  with  fresco  paintings.  Some  ac- 
cumulated coats  of  white-wash  were  carefully  removed  ;  and  as 
this  discovery  fortunately  took  place  while  a  gentleman,  *  whose 
veneration  for  antiquities  has  been  evinced  on  mauy  occasions, 
was  on  a  visit  to  Stratford,  in  the  course  of  a  topographical  tour  in 
'Warwickshire,  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  accurate  drawings 
were  made  of  these  curious  antique  designs,  to  the  high  gratifica- 
tion of  the  literary  part  of  the  public. 

The  more  ancient  paintings  were  in  the  chancel,  and  were  ex- 
pressive of  different  passages  in  the  legends  of  the  Holy  Cross; 
namely,  the  Invention,  or  finding  of  the  cross  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  mother  of  Constantino;  and  the  Exaltation  of  the  cross, 
er  the  public  entry  of  Constantine,  with  his  holy  treasure,  into 
Jerusalem.    These  allusive  paintings  were  eleven  in  number. 

On  the  west  face  of  the  wall  which  divides  the  nave  and  chau- 
cel,  and  over  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  the  rood-loft,  were 
found  representations  of  the  Resurrection  and  the  Day  of  Judg~ 
went.  Christ  sitting  on  a  Rainbow  in  the  centre  as  Judge;  on 
his  right  hand  his  mother,  Mary,  and  on  his  left  St.  John,  kneel- 
ing, as  intercessors.    In  the  upper  part  of  the  picture,  on  the 

right 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Fisher,  of  Hoxton.  This  gentleman  has  conferred  an  ad<* 
ditional  favour  on  the  antiquary,  by  giving  publicity  to  his  drawings ;  copies, 
In  outline^  of  which  have  since  been  eiecuted  at  the  Folyautographic  press 
ofMr.VoIwcilcr. 
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right  of  the  Judge,  was  a  display  of  heaven,  represented  by  a 
palace,  or  pile  of  buildings,  in  the  Gothic  style.  At  the  gate 
was  placed  a  gigantic  figure  of  St.  Peter,  receiving,  and  wel- 
coming by  a  homely  shake  of  the  hand,  a  crowd  of  persons, 
among  whom  were  Popes,  Emperors,  Kings,  and  priests,  de- 
signated by  the  insignia  of  their  rank ;  but  all  otherwise  unat+ 
tired.  On  the  other  side  were  represented  the  open  jaws  of  the 
pit  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  condemned ;  and  here  tha 
monkish  system  of  conducting  to  grace  through  the  operation  of 
terror  was  exemplified  with  much  effect  The  reprobate,  boojid 
together  by  a  large  black  chain,  were  driven  and  dragged  to* 
wards  those  yearning  jaws  by  demons  of  a  filthy  shape,  and  tha 
lower  part  of  the  picture,  on  this  side,  exhibited  the  interior 
of  the  infernal  regions,  consisting  of  several  apartments,  or  cham* 
bcrs,  in  which  was  described  the  process  of  such  strange  modes  of 
torment  as  the  ingenuity  of  priestcraft  in  a  dark  age  would  alone 
seem  capable  of  devising. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  chapel  were  large  paintings,  descriptive 
of  the  combat  between  St  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  the 
Death  of  Becket  *.  Beneath  these  pictures  were  two  very  curi- 
ous allegorical  pieces.  In  a  niche  on  the  bouth  side  was  a  figure 
of  St  Modwena;  and  there  had,  likewise,  been  representations  of 
other  saints,  but  these  were  nearly  obliterated.  Leland  says,  in 
bis  Collectanea,  that  "  there  was  curiously  paynted,  about  the 
body  of  this  chaple,  the  Daunce  of  Deathe,  commonly  called  tha 
Daunce  of  Powles ;"  but  no  traces  ef  such  a  design  were  here  dis- 
covered, f 

Such 

9  To  the  honour  of  both  these  Mints,  altars  were  maintained  at  the  coit  of 
the  gild. 

t  Mr.  Wheler  observes,  in  his  History  of  Stratford,  that  "  if  inch  paintings 
of  the  Daunce  of  Death  now  exist  in  the  body  of  the  chape!,  they  are,  proba- 
bly, ipoa  the  north  and  south  walls ;  the  greater  part  of  the  pews,  &c.  under 
the  large  windows,  not  being  disturbed  in  the  late  reparation."  History  of 
ftatferd,  p.  90. 

w 
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Such  of  these  paints  ngs  as  were  in  the  chancel  were  executed 
en  planter,  ami  were,  therefore,  with  a  small  exception,  destroyed 
in  the  course  of  the  reparations.  Those  in  the  nave  were  worked 
on  the  stone,  and  have  since  been  whitened  over* 

Adjoining  the  chapel  on  the  soath  is  the  Guildhall,  a  building 
supposed  to  have  been  raised,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  de 
Stratford,  towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  and  which  was 
•ngf&aUy  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  The  structure,  has,  however,  undergone  many  altera- 
tion*, particularly  on  the  exterior.  The  lower  apartments  of 
this  building  are  now  used  by  the  corporation  for  purposes  of 
public  business;  and,  in  the  upper  division,  is  the  Grammar 
School,  an  institution  open  to  all  boys  who  are  natives  of  the 
fieroogh  of  Stratford.  This  school  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  by  an  ecclesiastic  named  Jolepe,  who  was  a  native 
of  Stratford,  and  a  member  of  the  ancient  gild  of  the  cross.  The 
rooms  connected  with  this  scholastic  foundation  must  needs  be 
viewed  with  particular  interest,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Sbaltspeare  is  believed  to  have  here  received  early  tuition  !  By 
virtue  of  a  charter  granted  by  Edward  VI.  not  more  than  a 
fortnight  before  his  death,  the  master  of  this  free  grammar  school 
receives  from  the  corporation  an  annual  stipend  of  39/.  and  is  pro* 
vided  with  a  dwelling  house.  .  The  salary  has  lately  experienced 
a  considerable  augmentation. 

Contiguous  to  the  guildhall  are  Almshouses,  in  which,  before 
the  dissolution  of  the  gild  twenty-four  destitute  persons  were 
maintained  by  that  fraternity.  Twelve  poor  men,  and  the  same 
number  of  poor  women,  now  receive  five  shillings  each  per  week, 
besides  apparel  and  other  advantages.. 

The  Toumha/l  is  a  fine  structure  of  the  Tuscan  order,  erected 
in  the  year  1766.  At  the  time  of  the  jubilee  this  building  was 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Shakspeare,  and  was  honoured  with 
the  name  of  Suakspeare's  Hall,  by  David  Garrick,  On  the 
west  front  are  placed  the  arms  of  the  corporation  of  Stratford ; 
and,  in  a  niche  at  the  north  end,  is  a  goob\  statue  of  Sbakspeare, 

pre- 
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prcsentpd  fcr  the  purpose  by  Garriok.  On  a  scroll,  to  which  one 
\fcsJsd  of  the  stains  points,  .ate  inscribed  the  following  lines  from 
the  "  Midsummer  Night**  Dream  t" 

The  poet's  eye*  in  a  fine  fresdy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  iron  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven ; 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes  ;  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation,  and  a  name. 

On  the  pedestal  are  these  words  from  Hamlet : 


•  take  him  for  all  in  all. 


We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Beneath  is  the  following  inscription  c 

"  The  corporation  and  inhabitants  of  Stratford,  assisted  by  the 
manificent  contributions  of  the  nobility  and  gentle  men  of  the  neigh* 
boarhood,  rebuilt  this  edifice,  in  the  year  1768.  The  statue  of 
Shakspeare,  and  his  picture  within,  were  given  by  David  Garrick, 
Esq/' 

The  chief  room  of  this  building  is  sixty  feet  long  by  thirty 
feet  wide,  and  is  adorned  by  portraits  of  Hhaksptare,  Garrick, 
and  John  Frederic,  late  Duke  of  Dorset.  The  picture  affecting' 
to  represent  Shakspeare  is  by  Wilson.  The  poet  is  sitting  in 
an  antique  chair,  in  the  attitude  of  inspiration ;  and  on  the 
grand  lie  several  books  and  manuscripts.  The  general  effect  is- 
plessing,  and  the  painter  has  shewn  judgment  in  throwing  the 
face  under  deep  shadow,  wince  he  was  conscious  that  imagination 
must  assist  in  completing  its  character*. 

Vol*  XV.  R  The 

9  The  only  portrait  of  Shakspeare  that  lias  *  tenable  claim  to  originality  is 

that  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Felton,  and  now  to  Messrs.  Boydell.    This  is 

painted  on  wood,  and  on  the  back  b  the  following  inscription :— "  Guil.  Shaks* 

•  spcare 


Tfeffftmt  of  Gtariok  k  by  GtifctttaiMgk;  aadh 
that  grail  aclor  leamog  en  ■  peieatal,  mkwhmtpxtMttobHkli 
the  poet  to  whom  he  was  so  nlnet  tofebied.  i   " 

The  market  house  (locally  termed  the  Cross)  i»  situate  at  the 
top  of  the  High  Street  Thie  hatMrng  is  probably  a*  aftciest  as 
the  time  of  ElfeaVth,  hut  wa»  certeMy  erected  at  a  pajriod  sub- 
sequent to  the  Reformation,  as  if  indoles  the  remain*  (the  base, 
with  part  of  the  shaft)  of  a  crow,*  formerly  constructed  for  de- 
votional purposes. 

The  town  is  approached  by  a  fine  stone  bridge,  thrown  orer  the 
river  Avon,  376  yards  m  length*  and  abeat  16  feet  wide.  A  stone 
pillar  placed  on  the  third  pier  from  the  east  end  bears  the  follow* 
ing  inscription :— "  S*  Hugh  Glopton,  Knight*  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  built  this  bridge,  at  his  own:  proper  expense,  is. the  reign 
of  King  Henry  ye  Seventh. " 

Stratford  has  not  any  staple  roanufectare  of  cohaafttwan^  but 
has  a  respectable  commercial  interchange  with  neighbouring 
■place*.  The  market  is  weekly,  and  is  weH  attended.  The  an- 
nual fairs  are  seven  in  number,  (resides  a  statute  held  for  the 
hiring  of  servants,  on  the  morrow  after  old  Michaelmas  Day. 

This  town  was  formerly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bailiff,  four- 
teen aldermen,  and  fourteen  burgesses,  and  waa  incorporated  ia 
the  seventh  year  of  Edward  VI.  A  fresh  charter  ofi  ihosrp«inltf  ou 
waa  granted  in  the  sixteenth  of  Charles  II.  by  which  Mm  nto- 
nioipal  government  is  vested'  in  a  mayor,  twelve  aldcraaafa  (of 
whom  the  mayor  ia  one)  and  twelve  burgesses*  "  Tarn  mayor, 
pro  tempore,  ia  coroner  of  StratforoVnpon  A  van,  and  justice  of  the 


fpeare,  1697.  R.  ft"     It  wis  purchased  bj  S.  Fetton,  Esq.  of  Canon  Street, 

May  Fair,  at  the  "  fourth  sale  by  private  contract  at  the  European  Museum, 
King  Street,  St.  James's'Square,  179?/*  for  the  sum  of  five  guineas,  anil  was 
first  introduced  to  public  notice  in  1794.  for  various  arguments  in  support  of 
the  genuine  character  of  this  portrait,  see  several  advertisements  prefixed  to 
Reed's  edition  of  Shakspearc,  IBIS. 

•  The  foundation  of  another  ctoss  niay  still  be  perceived  in  Stratford,  at 
the  north  end  of  Rothcr  Market,  and  oppotite  Wood  Street. 


pete  *fchia  H»c4*nto  of  the  tmvgh,  the  town  of  eM  ftMfor*, 
ttnivrtfcui  th*  chorch  and  etoefc-yaro.  The  high  Reward,  re- 
eatder,  atewarw  erf  the  court  of  record  ;,  the  two  senior  aldet  men, 
ml  «b>  pweeiitig'  mayor  *  (staring  one  year  afrir  serving  that 
onto)  •re  iM  jttttaes  ot  the  peace  within  the  tame  juris* 
diction/*  * 

According  to  tie  reterns  made  to  Parriairient  in  1811,  <ba 
number  of  JnbabitantSy&e.  in  Stratford  upon  Avow,  including  Old 
Stratford,  was  -in  that  year  at  follow*  :— Houses  inhabited,  780  f 
bowse*  oainfcuiHttd,  17;  btfuaes  then  budding,  3 ;  total  of  persons, 

Stratford  preseuts  to  the  notice  of  the  topographer  several  Na- 
tives, whose  names  are  viewed  with  honest  pride  by  the  town 
which  gave  them  birth.  The  incomparable  Shakspeare  neces- 
sarily claims  priority  of  consideration. 

It  would  be  trite  to  expatiate  on  the  ardent  curiosity,  and 
warmth  of  friendly  feeling,  with  which  mankind  seek  to  acquire 
knowledge  concerning  the  circumstances  of  worldly  adventure,  and 
the  personal  habits,  and  latent  sentiments,  of  those  whose  talents 
charm  the  fancy,  and  assist  in  forming  the  judgment.  No  writer 
is  calculated  to  raise  so  much  enthusiasm  of  personal  reverence 
as  Shakspeare ;  for  no  writer  enters  so  deeply  into  the  sympathies 
of  human  nature,  and  associates  so  closely  his  own  feelings  with  v 
tboee  cf  his  reader.  How  peculiarly,  then,  is  it  to  be  regretted 
that  scarcely  one  particular  of  his  life  is  satisfactorily  banded 
down  for  the  gratification  of  posterity ! 

The  popular  opinions  respecting  the  biography  of  Shakspeare 
are  formed  on  the  meagre  and  desultory  statements  of  Rowe, 
who  professes  to  gain  his  information  from  Bettcrton  the  actor  f. 

R  2  The 

*  History  and  Antiquities  of  Stratford,,  p.  18. 

t  Betterton  was  born  in  1635. ;  and,  after  he  bad  been  some  time  on  the 

stage,  visited  Stratford  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  particulars  concerning 

the  Life  of  Shakspeare.     Mr.  Oldys,  who  made  large  collections  towards  a 

work*  insinuates  a  doabt  as  to  whether  Btltcrton  reatiy  did  snake  a 

journey 
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The  substance  of  the  intelligence  con? eyed  by  this  writer  k  at 
follows :— Willian  Shakspeare  was  the  son  of  John  Shakspeare,  m 
considerable  dealer  in  wool  at  Stratford,  "  who  had  so  large  a  &• 
hhIv,  ten  cbildrea  in  all,  that  h«  could  git e  his  son  no  better  an 
occupation  than  bis  own  employment."    Yet  Mr.  Rewe  observes, 
that  the  Shakspeare  family,  "  as  appears  by  the  register  and 
public  writings  relating  to  the  town,  were  of  good  figure  and 
fashion  there,  and  are  mentioned  as  gentlemen."     Shakspeare 
was  placed  for  some  time  at  a  free  school,  but  the  narrowness  of 
his  father's  circumstances  prevented  his  long  stay  at  this  place 
of  education,  and  he  was  taken  home,  where  his  assistance  was 
wanted.    "  Upon  his  leaving  school  he  seems  to  have  given  en* 
tirely  into  that  way  of  living  which  his  father  proposed  (o  him/' 
and  at  an  early  age  he  married  the  daughter  of  one  Hathaway, 
said  to  have  been  a  substantial  yeoman  residing  at  Shottery,  near 
Stratford.     In  this  kind  of  settlement  he  eon  tinned  for  some 
time,  till  a  thoughtless  extravagance  of  which  he  was  guilty 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  country     He  had,  by  a  misfortune  not 
uncommon  with  the  young  and  inexperienced,  fallen  into  ill  com- 
pany, and  was  induced  to  join  a  party  which  stole  some  deer  from 
a  park  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote.     For  this 
he  was  prosecuted  by  that  gentleman,  as  he  thought  too  severely; 
and,  iu  return,  he  lampooned  his  prosecutor  in  some  bitter  verses. 
Such  a  step  redoubled  the  hostility  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  and 
Shakspeare  was  obliged  to  leave  his  family  atid  business,  and  shel- 
ter himself  in  London. 

It  is  on  this  occasion  that  he  is  said  to  have  made  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  playhouse  *,  iu  to- which  he  was  received  in  a 

very 

journey  to  Stratford  for  biogmpliical  researches.  Hut  this  doubt  docs  not 
appear  worthy  of  regard.  It  teems  pro  table  that  Bcitcrton's  veneration 
of  the  poet,  to  whose  works  he  was  much  indebted,  would  induce  htm  to  un- 
dertake such  an  investigation  ;  and  the  respectability  of  his  character  forbids 
us  to  Mippose  that  he  would  assert  a  deliberate  falsehood  to  the  biographer  of 
bis  beloved  bard. 
*  According  to  an  anecdote  communicated  by  Ro\r«  to  Pope,  he  at  first 

waited 
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Tcry  mean  capacity ;  bat  "  his  admirable  wit,  and  the  natural  tarn 
of  it  to  the  stage,  soon  distinguished  him,  if  not  as  an  extraordi- 
nary actor,  yet  as  an  excellent  writer." 

In  the  coarse  of  his  public  life  he  met  with  many  marks  of 
favour  from  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  famous  for  his  friendship 
to  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex.  As  a  signal  instance  of  this 
patronage,  Mr.  Rowe  observes,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  William 
D'  A  Tenant,  that  Lord  Southampton  presented  him  with  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  pounds,  for  the  completion  of  a  purchase  to  which 
he  was  inclined. 

Mr.  Rowe  celebrates  his  *'  exceeding  candour  and  good  na- 
ture/* and  observes  that  "  his  acquaintance  with  Ben  Jonson  be- 
fcan  with  a  remarkable  piece  of  humanity.  Jonson,  at  that  time 
altogether  unknown  to  the  world,  had  offered  one  of  his  plays  to 
the  players,  and  the  persons  into  whose  hands  it  was  put,  having 
turned  it  carelessly  and  superciliously  over,  were  just  upon  re- 
turning it  to  him  with  an  ill-natured  answer,  when  Shakspeare 
luckily  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  and  found  something  so  well  in  it  as 
1o  engage  him  first  to  read  it  through,  and  afterwards  to  recom- 
mend Jonson  and  his  writings  to  the  public/9 

The  latter  part  of  his  life,  observes  this  biographer,  "  was 
spent  in  ease,  retirement,  and  the  conversation  of  his  friends. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  gather  an  estate  equal  to  his  occasion, 
and  in  that  to  his  wish,  and  is  said  to  have  spent  some  years  before 
his  death  at  his  native  Stratford/' 

The  account  written  by  Rowe  was  long  the  only  source  of  in- 
telligence to  which  the  public  had  access;  but  recent  commenta- 
tors on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  our  great  bard  have  introduced 
to  notice  some  biographical  hints  by  Aubrey  *,  preserved  in  the 

R  3  Ashmoleaa 

waited  at  the  door  of  the  ptaj  house,  to  "  hold  tht  horut  of  those  who  bad  no 
•errant,  that  they  might  bo  ready  again  after  the  performance."  The 
grooadwora  of  this  story  appears  to  have  been  of  so  suspicions  a  nature  that 
flowt,  though  be  coamanicated  the  anecdote  to  Pope,  refrained  from  insert- 
ing; it  in  sea  own  biographical  notice  of  Shakspeare, 

r  was  horn  in  16*5,  or  tttt,  and  died  about  the  vear  1700.    Bfi 
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Aebmolean  Muaenm,  Oxford.  In  these  curious  paper*  oceor 
the  following  passages :— "  William  Snakspeare's  fetber  va*  « 
butcher,  and  I  have  been  told,  heretofore,  by  some  of  the  neigh- 
bours, that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  exercised  his  father's  trade  j 
bat  when  he  killed  a  calf  be  wonk}  dp  it  in  a  high  style,  and 
make  a  speech.  This  William,  being  natarally  inclined  to  poetry 
and  acting,  same  to  JLondou,  I  guease,  about  18,  and  was  an 
actor  at  one  of  the  playhouses,  and  did  act  exceedingly  well. 
He  was  a  handsome,  well-shaped  man ;  *erje  good  companie,  and 
of  a  very  ready  and  pleasant  and  smooth  witt.  IJe  was  wont  to 
go  to  bis  native  country  once  a  year.  I  think  I  have  been  told 
that  be  left  near  300/.  to  a  sister.  He  understood  Latin  pretty 
well,  lor  he  had  been  in  his  younger  yeares  a  schoolmaster  in  the 
country/' 

Such,  and  so  humble,  are  the  bases  op  which  depends  the 
biography  of  the  greatest  writer  that  ever  adorned  the  annals  of 
human  capacity !  While  contrasting  this  paucity  of  persona} 
memorials  with  the  unlimited  spread  of  his  literary  renown,  we 
are  tempted  to  refer  to  the  remark  of  Bruyere ;  "  there  have 
appeared,  from  time  to  time,  some  admirable,  extraordinary,  men, 

whose 

was  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  In  164?; 
end,  in  1662,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  -  Tbe  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  literature.  He  published  several  works ;  bad 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  some  eminent  men;  and  left  large  MS* 
collections,  which  are  now  reposittd  in  the  Asbniolean  Museum.  Anthony 
Wood,  at  one  period,  placed  so  much  reliance  on  his  veracity,  that  he  liter- 
ally  transcribed  from  his  MS.  account  of  the  English  poets,  tbe  Life  of  Mil- 
ton. But  Wood  afterwards  represents  Aubrey  as  "  a  pretender  to  An- 
tiquities, roving,  tnaggottic  headed,  and  little  better  than  erased/'  It  ap- 
pears certain  that  Aubrey  was  extremely  credulous.  Hjs  character  for 
veracity  has,  however,  not  been  impeached  ;  and  Wood  •  might,  perhaps 
safely  depend  on  what  he  said  concerning  Milton,  with  whom  he  waa  per* 
tonally  and  well  acquainted.  But  his  evidence  relating  to  Sitakspeare  ie  all 
of  that  frearsey  kind  which  most  ha  treated  with  mueh  *»*f>ician>  when  it 
comes  from  a  person  known  to  be  of  easy  faith,  though  theeeaaay  sW  no 
doubt  as  to  the  Bdelity  with  which  he  would  repeat  wliat  he  had  heart*    - 
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»wJstao  nad  aminos*  qualities  have  east  a  prodigious  lustre, 
(  Hats  in  the  heavens,  the  causes  of  which  we 
N  saw  ignorant  of,  and  know  as  little  of  them  after  they  disappear." 
The-  writings  of  Ahakepeare  alone  speak  ef  him  in  a  satisfactory 
snap.  Has  mind  stands  there  identified ;  and,  perhaps,  it  were 
wisest  totttady  him  only  when  his  feelings  were  lifted  above  the 
of  sordid  motives,  and  were  far  distant  from  the 
taammels  of  ordinary  circumstance.  Curiosity,  how* 
acwer,  i  squires  mere ;  and  we  proceed  -  te  the  few  observations  al- 
lowed hy  .ear  limits. 

Wsjila  ao  little  is  known  concerning  Shakapeare  himself,  U  » 
•at  Nipstjr  that  essay  peftjenlars  should  he  discovered  respecting 
awsfaswnts,  or  mere  rewrote  ancestors.  A  "  grant,  or  conarm*- 
tionofame,"  was  issued  in  the  year  1£99,  empowering  John 
sshntasftsjc  (the  &tber  of  the  peel)  to  impale  the  arms  ef  Arden 
>  hoi  own.*  In  this  grant  occur  the  following  words :  "  John 
now  of  Stratford  upon  Avon,  in  the  eounte  of  War- 
wick, Gent,  whose  parents,  great  grandfather,  and  late  An* 
ie censor,  for  his  foithefull  and  approved  service  to  the  late  most 
fendojat  IVtoee,  King  Deary  VII.  of  famous  Memorie,  was  ad* 
naneend  and  rewarded  with  lands  and  tenements,  geven  to  him  in 
♦hens  parts  of  Warwickshere,  where  they  have  continewed  by  soma 
descents  in  good  repntacion  and  credit ;  and  for  that  the  said 
John  Sunkspeare  hating  mmryed  the  daughter  and  one  of  the 
keyrt  of  Robert  Arden,  of  WeWngcote,  in  th$  Maid  countit, 
fte. 

In  a  MS.  note  to  the  above  grant  of  arms  John  Shakspeare  is 
farther  stated  u  to  possess  lands  and  tenements  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  veined  at  WO/.'1 

From  this  document  it  wonld  appear  that  the  poet's  (ether 
was  a  man:  of  property,  good  connection,  and  much  respecta- 
bility.   But  every  particnlar  relating  to  the  family  of  Shakspeare. 

R  .  and 

•  A  grant  of  are*  was  laaas  to  John  Shshsposre  in  the  yosr  15t*i  while  he 
was  beilsf  of  swetfcnli  sat  a  is  not  m*  estadt  ia«se  heieU'i  emce.— 
elaloac. 
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and  to  the  ev trots  of  his  own  life,  abounds  » < 
perplexities.  Melon  e  observes  that,  after  a  very  carefol  i 
nation  in  the  chapel  of  the  rolls,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  it  appears  that  no  grant  of  lands 
was  made  by  that  king  to  the  Shakspeare  family.  Iu  the  boos: 
of  the  corporation  of  Stratford  is  an  entry,  stating  that  Mm 
Shakspeare  and  Bobert  Bruce  were,  in  1679,  excused  paying  a 
.weekly  tax  of  4rf.  which  was  levied  on  the  other  aldermen; 
and  in  1586,  the  name  of  John  Shakspeare  was  erased  from  the 
list  of  corporate  members,  "  because  he  doth  not  come  to  the 
halls."  These  latter  circumstances  have  been  adduced  as  rea- 
sons for  supposing  that  he  sank  to  comparative  poverty  abort  this 
period ;  but  Mr.  Britton  *  has  remarked  ?'  that  they  might  sriss 
from  personal  disputes,  or  such  peculiarities  of  political  opinion, 
,  as  too  frequently  occur  in  boroughs/'  Concerning  the  trade  of 
Shakspeare's  father  we  must  believe  Howe's  account  to  ha  satis* 
factory*  as  it  is  founded  on  uniform  tradition,  and  iff  opposed  only 
by  the  hearsay  assertion  of  Aubrey. 

William  Shakspeare  was  born  ou  the  23d  of  April,  1664k  ft 
seems*  probable  that  he  was  placed  at  the  free-school  of* his  nn? 
)ive  town;  and,  from  his  want  of  a  deep  acquaintance  with  the 
learned  languages,  t  it  is  likely  that  he  was  taken  thence  at  the 
age  usual  with  bpys  who  are  designed  for  trade. 

We  faaye  no  authority  for  disbelieving  that  Shakspeare,  as 
stated  by  Rowe,  assisted  in  the  business  of  his  father  on  leaving 
school.  The  early  period  at  which  he  quitted  Stratford  forbids 
lis  to  suppose  that  he  was,  ,ip  his  younger  yean,  a  schoolmaster 
in  the  country,  as  asserted  by  Aubrey.  Mr.  Melons  coojectures 
"  that  he  was  employed,  while  he  yet  remained  at  Stratford,  in 
the  office  of  some  country  attorney/'  because  he  evipces  "  such 
a  knowledge  of  legal  terms  aa  (ias  the  appearance  of  technical 

skills 

*  In  his  "  Essay  on  the  life,  geniys,  tn^  writings  of  Shakspeare,*'  preise^ 
to  Wbittingbaro'f  edition  of  the  poet. 

t  We  presume  ihatonr  poet's  slight  koowJeuge  of  the  languages  is  i 
tained  by  Dr.  Farmer's  "  Euay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare." 


tMtl.**  But  if  we  are  to  conjecture  ShakspearVs  early  employ! 
meat  en  account  of  hit  familiarity  with  terms  of 'usage,  we  ma} 
vaage  at  will  through  all  descriptions  of  trade  and  profession ; 
Jbr  hia  sttange  art  appears  to  he  equally  conversant  with  the 
asystoles  of  e*ery  occupation. 

That  he  married  early  is  evident;  for  his  eldest  daughter 
(Sasanna)  was  baptized  May  26,  1583,  at  which  time  Shak- 
tpeare  waa  only  a  few  weeks  more  than  nineteen  years  of  age.  His 
wife  waa  Anne  Hathaway,  who  was  ei*ht  years  older  than  him- 
self, aad  who  brought  him  three  children  ;  Susanna,  noticed 
sieve,  aad  twins,  named  Hamnetand  Judith,  baptized  on* the 
9d  of  February,  1*84-5. 

The  exact  period  at  which  Shakspeare  left  Stratford  has  not 
been  ascertained ;  bat  ft  is  supposed  to  have  been  subsequent  ii 
tije  birth  of  his  twin  children.  We  would  willingly  believe  thai 
the  story  respecting  the  act  of  indiscretion  alledged  as  the  cause 
of  bis  retreat,  is  founded  in  error;*  but  a  tradition  to  that  effect 
stast  have  been  strong  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  appearance  of 
Howe's  Measoir;  and  do  not  the  works  of  Shakspeare  contain 
i  that  appear  to  corroborate  the  anecdote  P  That  he  in- 
the  character  of  Jostice  Shallow  for  a  portraiture  of  Sir 
Lacy,  seems  evident  from  the  Justice  and  the  Knight 
fceinjr  distinguished  by  the  same  armorial  bearings ;  and  Shallow' 
sasartioaa,  as  a  reason  for  his  petulant  treatment  of  PalstafT,  thai 
Sir  John  M  baa  beat  hia  men,  killed  his  deer,  and  broke  open 
his  lodge."  We  may  readily  ascribe  this  lengthened  resentment 
sf  the  poet  to  Lucy's  pertinacious  remembrance  of  his  juvenile 
error;  aad,  under  the  article  Fulbroke,  we  endeavour  to  suggest 

a  circum* 

•  Mr.  Britten  it  inclined  to  suppose  "  that  lone  circumstance  of  family, 
dygiu stent,  perhaps  e^vngtmcntfrom  am  w'A»"  night  lead^to  bis rvuovtl 
from  Strmtfofd.  There  certainly  if  room  to  fear  that  his  marriage  was  not 
pfodsctive  of  permanent  comfort,  tn  bit  wall  he  bequeaths  to  hit  wife  only 
one  trifling  article  of  household  furniture  $  end  it  will  be  observed  that  be 
M  as  children  by  bar  after  the  year  1564-5. 

9 
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a,  circumstance  of  locality  that  may  tend  to  J 
of  Shakspeare's  conduct  , 

On  repairing  to  London  he  ia  cojijpotured  hy  Hff*  Melon*  te 
have  been  introduced  to  the  tbeaD*  by  Tbomft*  Gneetv,  a  adetijaY 
aod  native  of  Stratford,  who  waa  at  that  time,  a*  acta.  It  hat 
heen  found  impoesible  to  trace  the  pregraasivnaJepa  by  whftHl  lie 
rose  to  notice  and  employment  We  may  aetumUyauppeee  that 
)ub  first  effort*  were  made  aa  an  actor,  rather  tea*  *n  a  write* 
His  talenta  in  thia  capacity  have  been  variously  represented. 
That  he  waa  a  complete  roaster  of  the  theory  of  playing*  few  will 
be  inclined  to  disallow  after  reading  his  instructions  U  the  p«N 
fermera  in  Hamlet  and  his  description  of  a  ekilfal  tragedian  in 
Richard  III.  He  appears,  however,  to  h*re  ant  undertake*,  at 
any  period,  characters  of  an  heroic,  or,  en  they  are  nsueUy 
termed  ef  a  firsUrate  description.  Respecting  the  evanescent 
pretensions  of  an  actor,  posterity  can  seldom  farm  a  safe  judg* 
pent  There  are  few  subjects  on  which  the  public  opiate*  ia 
usually  more  divide**;  and  after-ages  must  .entirely  depend  en 
each  assertions  an  partiality  or  prejudice  may  ifrasen  to  town* 
put;  for  the  ttnly  judicious  seldom  perpetrate  their  thenghte  on 
each  a  topic.  Several  contemporary  writera  praise,  though  cer- 
tainly without  much  warmth,  his  abilities  as  a  player;  but  Kewe 
observes,  from  the  information  of  getterton,  "  who  wan  i 
lire  into  this  point,  and  had  very  early  opportunities  of 
from  Sir  W.  D'Avenant,  that  he  waa  no  extnordmary  < 
He  seems  pbiefly  to  have  affected  suph  characters  as  were  sneant 
to  express  the  plaietiye  feebleness  of  old  age ;  and  in  regard  to 
hie  general  repute  aa  an  actor,  we  are  warranted  in  anppoaing 
that  be  had  a  chaste  and  natural  manner  of  delivery  which  waa 
paoiare  to  the  multitude  of  an  era  so  new  to  the  genuine  beauties 
of  the  drama. 

Bnt  his  pretensions  as  an  actor  are  only  of  secondary  import 
JTr  pass  to  the  writings  calculated  to  de%bt  and  inform  the 
world,  and  which  can  ire  receiyed  but  with  one  opinion,  because 

they 
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they  Appeal  lb  Ike  heart  in  its  own  immutable  language.  All 
attempts  to  settle  the  period  at  which  Shakspeare  began  to  write 
lor  the  stage,  and  the  order  and  succession  of  his  plays,  are 
jrttended  with  the  same  embarrassments  as  the  efforts  towards 
an  elucidation  of  less  memorable  everts  in  his  fife.  He  appears 
to  have  "been  himself  either  careless  of  literary  fame,  or  uncon- 
scious that  hid  dramatic  productions  were  likely  to  afford  a  pass- 
port to  immortality.  If  the  tatter  conclusion  be  well  founded, 
sjsd  such  was  indeed  his  modesty,  how  incomprehensible  must 
have  been  the  resources  of  a  mind  which  could  treat  ouch  compo- 
sitions as  trifles !  It  is  certain,  whatever  might  be  the  motive,* 
that  he  neglected  either  to  publish  bis  dramatic  pieces,  or  to  pre- 
pare them  for  publication ;  and  they  first  passed  through  the  press, 
io  a  collective  form,  in  the  year  1623,  seven  year*  after  his 
decease.  They  were  then  printed  by  the  players  from  stage 
copies. 

Mr.  M alone  has  bestowed  much  labour  and  ingenuity  on  an 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  order  in  which  these  plays  were  writ- 
ten. According  to  this  commentator,  Shakspeare  first  exercised 
his  dramatic  genios  in  altering  and  preparing  for  the  stage  the 
fhree  historical  plays  falsely  printed  in  the  first  folio  as  of  hh 
eatire  composition,  and  now  termed  the  First,  Second,  and  Third 
farts  of  King  Henry  VI.  The  following  are  the  dates  which  a 
judicious  exercise  of  probable  conjecture  induced  Mr.  If  alone  tp 
affix  to  the  more  estimable  pieces : 

AMidt 

9  Dr.  Farmer  observes,  that  "  when  a  poet  was  connected  with  a  parti* 
cular  playhouse,  he  constantly  sold  his  works  to  the  company,  and  it  waf 
fheir  interest  to  keep  tbem  from  a  number  of  rivals.  Shakspeare,  therefore, 
himielf,  published  nothing  m  the  drama.  When  he  left  the  stage  his  eopiet 
remained  with  Jm  fellow.manaeers ;  who,  at  their  own  retirement,  gars  the 
wo? 9d  the  edition  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  first  folio,  and  call  ths  pre-* 
nous  publications  "  ttoJne  and  surreptitious."—  Bot  Shakspeare,  aa  a  joint- 
proprietor,  might  readily  have  indemnified  his  partners  lor  the  presumed  loas 
to  be  sustained  by  n  direct  publication  of  his  works  ?  And  this  attention  to 
the  interest  of  hit  co**djutors  did  not  prertnt  him  from  preparing  bit  writing 
Co  swot  4be  public  eye  f 
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A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream 1592. 

Comedy  of  Errors 1593. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew '. 1594. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost 1594. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona ..  1505. 

Borneo  and  Juliet - *  1595. 

Hamlet 1596. 

King  John 1596. 

King  Richard  II.  ~ 1597. 

King  Richard  III 1597. 

First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV 1597. 

Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV 1598. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 1598. 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well 1598. 

King  Henry  V 1599. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing 1600. 

As  You  Like  it 1600. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 1601. 

King  Henry  VIII 1601. 

Troilusand  Cressida., 1602. 

Measure  for  Measure 1603. 

The  Winter's  Tale 1604. 

King  Lear 1605. 

Cymheline * 1605. 

Macbeth 1606. 

Julius  Cawar 1607. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  1608. 

Timon  of  Athens , 1609. 

Coriolanus , 16)0. 

Othello  .., , 161  h 

The  Tempest 1612. 

Twelfth  JKight 1614.* 

To 

*  Betides  bis  plays,  Saalspeare  wrote  the  following  poetical  pieces  s— 
Venus  and  Adonis,  printed  as  early  as  1593 ;  Tarquio  and  Lucrece,  printed 
in  1594b  Both  these  works  are  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim,  (a  collection  of  poems  so  intituled  J  printed  in  2599 ; 
and  Sonnets,  priuted  in  1609.  Occasional  beauties  nost  occur  in  tlte  page 
proceeding  from  such  a  pen ;  hot  the  magical  inflaence  of  $hajtspeare  was 
flammed  to  the  drama* 
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To  expatiate  on  the  merits  of  these  productions  weald  be  quite 
rapeffloous.    A  brief  notice  of  their  fortunes,  iu  regard  to  public 
appreciation,  may  be  desirable.    They  were  extremely  popular  at     • 
.the  time  of  their  first  appearance.    The  cavils  of  little  wits  beat 
prof  e  the  throngs  attracted  by  the  early  representation  of  Shake- 
pesre's  plays ;  and  there  are  means  of  discovering  that  the  author 
.was  distinguished  and  esteemed  by  persons  of  elevated  rank.   Am 
instance  of  Lstd  Southampton's  liberality  (which  would  appear   , 
wonderfel,  if  the  object  were  any  other  man  than  Shasumeare,) 
we  have  already  mentioned.    Queen  Elizabeth  frequently  had  his 
playa  performed  before  her.     King  James  I.  wrote  him  an  "  ami* 
cable  letter:"*  and,  in  the  dedication  to  the  folio  edition  of 
1628,  by   Hemiuge  and  Condell,  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery  are  said  to  have  "  proseqouted  both  the  writingsA 
and  their  author  living,  with  much  favour."  /  - 

It  will  be  found  with  surprise  that,  alter  the  death  of  Shake- 
peare,  the  writings  of  Ben  Jensen  were,  for  many  years,  pre* 
fared  to  his  by  persons  who  pretended  to  scholarship  and  wit. 
But  the  neglect  of  bis  writings,  in  point  of  stage  representation, 
was  not  confined  to  the  period  in  which  the  tyrannical  Jonson 
exercised  personal  influence.  Between  the  years  1682  and  1605, 
only  three  of  Shakspeare's  plays  were  on  the  list  of  Downes,  the 
prompter.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  tragedy  of  Richard  III. 
was  performed  from  the  time  of  the  Restoration  until  the  year 
1700.  Alter  the  appearance  of  Howe's  edition  of  our  author,  the 
exhibition  of  bis  plays  became  more  frequent;  but  still  wretched 
alterations  were  preferred  to  the  dramas  in  their  oiigtBoi'ferm. 
The  majority  of  these  incomparable  productions  wens,  indeed, 
chiefly  confined  to  the  closet  miter  the  decease  of  their  author, 
till  Garrick  imparted  a  new  tone  to  the  stage;  and,  by  the  din* 

•  This  letter  (now  lost)  it  said,  on  the  authority  of  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Backinghan,  to  have  remained  long  in  the  hands  of  Sir  W.  D'Arenent. 
Or.  Farmer  supposes  H  to  have  been  written  in  return  for  tlie  compliment 
paid  to  James,  in  Macbeth. 
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play  of  ednmu/  acting,  inevitably  restored  tie  j 
am  e\hniratioii  of  the  great  poet  of  nature. 

It  would  appear  that  Shakspeaae  feet  became  dimeter  of  % 
ftoyhoaee-iu  the  year  1*663,  at  which  time  he,  and  tem(  others, 
t»btetaed  a  licence  from  James  I.  to  "  enhlbft  eoModiea^  trage- 
diee,  histories*  &e.  at  the  Glee*  Theatre,  and  dsewfrcm"  The 
plays  which  be  to  supposed  to  have  produced  swbeequeatly  aeteis 
period,  wihY  be  seen  ia  the  chronological  list  wtsjel  w*  h»»o  co- 
pied (torn  Malone.  We  here  staled,  in  oar  notice  of  Jtta*  JPaatv, 
thaH  he  purchased  that  residence  in  loW ;  but  it  seetna  evident 
that  hia  pmdbsaional  engagements  in  Loudon  tnttat  ha vo  rendered 
him*  te'  some  time,  rather  a  visitor  than  an  inhabitant  of  tbe< 
mansion  intended  lor  the- asylum  of  his  deobning  years.  It  ta 
not  known  at  what  period  he  disposed  of  hm  property  in  the 
Globe  Theatre ;  but  the  statement  of  Rowe  inclines  as  to  eae» 
pone  that  it  wan  several  years  previous  to  his  decease,  though  he 
prohabhy  continued  to  write  no  late  aa  the  year  1414.  The  aits 
of  New  Place  meat  be  viewed*  with  additional  interest  if  we  be- 
lieve that  "  The  Tempest/'  said  "  Twelfth  Night/'  were  chiefly 
written  dt  Stratford.  * 

Concerning  the  domestic  economy  of  Sbakspeare,  during  his 
theatrical  career,  or  the  days  of  his  retirement,  nothing  satisfae* 
tory  saJfeewn.  It  ia  gratify ing  to  find  that  the  exercia*  of  hit 
wonderful  tafenta  produced  considerable  pecawjury  benefits;  and 
we  observe,  with  equal  gratification,  that  ho  possessed  prudence 
leiwarinwhrtheao^oired.  GnVfan  aaya  that  SheJtapearcf  left  be- 
hind him  an  estate  of  36M«  per  anmm ;  but  more  enrefU  in* 
vtetiawtara  suppose  that  the  whole  of  his  real  and  pergonal  pro- 
perty did  not  produce  more  than  the  yearly  revenue  of  200/.  a 
nam  that  was,  in  the  eaily  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  peruana 
equal  to  1000/.  at  the  present  period ;  an  income  certainly  suffi- 
cient for  his  occasion,  and,  therefore,  we  readily  believe  equal  tm 
his  wish. 

Sbakspeare  died  at  his  house  termed  New  Place,  in  Stratford, 
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•tftw^tty/^  l2»Wf  April,  1*19.  fhtsy  it  #ttHxe  otatvdd! 
Wto  Use  fifty***^**  W>u*i  recurretite  of  bis  natd  day/-  UN 
PrtW,^lft*ri^d^th«  Wthof  March,  WW,  is  yet  extant  in  tt* 
oflfe*  of  th*  Prerogative  Goto*  of  CanteAary.  fcy  thfe  MfctM" 
feeot  teWttfces  the  Mowing  bequests :—to  bin  daughter;  Judith; 
out  huDdredind  §*fy  pound*,  oaehttndrtd  to  be  fjaid  in  dktWiife 
of  her  ttfctriago  f**t3oiJv  within  one  yea*  after  his  decease,  atff'thw 
regaining  fifty  on  herMrfeftdertog  tohistiangbtef  Stasanna  itftfahit 
ewatoyyholu  leiieuiest  id  Sftiwtfinf&on^fiLton/holasift  of  the  ntartoor 
of  Bowingtw.  fib  also  bdqneafh«A  id- the  same  Judith  one 
battled  ami  fifty  fdnfcdo  mere,  "  #  sire,  oi*  coy  isso*  oP  W 
boiy,  Should  bfc  Irrtag  AC  tfto  end  oMhtee  years  next  ensttteg1 
the  day  of  the-  date  of  his  WiBj"  tod,  likewise,  *  hi****** 
silver  gift  bowl,     ■ 

to  «is  sister  Jon*  twenty  pounds,  and  sM  bis  wearing  appaJel. 
Ufcertrisethe  boose  in  which  she  dwelt  at  Strstfrrd;  for  her  natft+ 
raft  lifci  nsrier  Urt  yeaHy  rent  of  twelve-pease. 

76  Her  three  sons,  five  pounds  a  piece. 

To  bis  grand-daughter,  Elizabeth  fhdt,  all  his  plate,  o*eep€ 
the  broad  and  sitar  gilt  bowl. 

To  fee  poor  of  Stmtfotd,  ten  pound*.  To  Mr.  ThodmrVdMbe, 
his  sword.  To  Thomas  Russel,  Bef.  five  pounds ;  and  fo  Fran* 
ris  Coltits,  of  tlfe  Borough  of  Warwick',  Gedt  thirteen  pounds, 


P  Vfaie  Will  enpeert  to  have  Wen  drawn  up  in  Febreary,  tbowgh  was  use*. 
c^ted  till  tbe.foliovoig  month*  In  tb*  prekuaMe,  the  teaiatoe  i*wuA  to*ei 
ia. ptrf<ci  htalth  aed  memory.  Tbit  expression  was,  perhaps,  ^lUan^ed  let 
signify  only  soundness  of  mental  powers ;  but  it  is  a  form  of  words,  that  we 
have  not  observed  to  occur  in  any  other  will  drawn  nearly  at  the  51  me 
period*.  The:  will  is  written  on  three  sheets  or  paper,  the  two'  last* 
of  wtiieb  are  subscribed  with  Shakspeare*s  own  hand.  His  nam*  l»,  like* 
wiaefc^n  the  margin  of  the  first  sheet;  but  this  is  said  by  Malone  t» 
have  been  written  by  the  scrivener  who  drew  the  wiW  ;  end*  by  o|heif,  -is 
loeoght  to  iieve  been  injected  by  the  entering  eietk  in  the  Prerogative 
Office.  9, 
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si*,  shillings,  apd  eight-pence.  To  Has*!**  (Haauwt)  Sadler; 
twqnty*six  shillings  and  eight-penoe,  to  buy  him  a  ring.  To 
William  Reynolds,  Gent  a  like  sum  for  tire  aame  parpose.  To 
his  godson,  William  Walker,  twenty  shillings  in  gold;  to  An- 
thony . Nash,  Gept.  twenty?six  shillings  and. eight-pence.  To 
Mr,  Joha  Nash,  the  same  sum;  and  to  "  his  Fellows/'  John, 
Hpaynge,  Richard  Burbage,  and  Henry  Cuadell,  twentyrsrs 
shillings  and  eighWpence  a  piece,  to  bay  .them  rings. 

To,  his  daughter,  Sipanaa  Hall,  he  bequeathed  the  whole  0$ 
hUt/eal  property  ibr  tbe.teim  ef  her  natural  life,  with  remainder 
to  her.  issue  in  tail  male ;  hut/  in  the  instance  of  failure  of  such 
iesjpe  from  his  said  daughter  Sasapna,  he  vested  a  right  of  sec- 
oqssjoiun  his  daughter  Judith,  aud  her.  maje  issue. 

The  remainder  of  his  persona)  property  (except  the*ecomd  but 
bed,  with  the  furniture,  which  he  gmoe  to  his  wtfej  he  be- 
queathed to  his  sou -in-law,  John  Hall,  Gent  and  his  daughter, 
Susanna,  whom  he  appointed  executors  to  his  will,  hut  subject 
in  the  discharge  of  that  duty  to  Thomas  Rassel,  Esq.  aud  Fraa- 
cis  Collins,  Gent,  as  overseen* 

Shakspeare's  wife,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  notice  of  the 
in  acription  over  her  grave  in  Stratford  church,  survived  him 
rather  .sodro  than  seven  years.  His  son,  Hamnet,  died  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  in  1596.  Susanna,  his  elder 
daughter,  was  married  to  John  Hall,  a  physician  of.  consider* 
able  repute  and  practice,  residing  at  Stratford.  The  issue  of 
this  marriage  was  one  daughter,  Elisabeth,  who  waa  twice  mar- 
ried ;  first  to  Thomas  Naahe,  Esq,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  John 
Barnard,  of  Abingdon,  Northamptonshire;  but  had  no  children 
by  either  husbaud.  Judith,  Shakspeare's  second  daughter,  mar- 
ried Thomas  Quiuey,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  re- 
spectability, and  is  styled  gentleman  in  the  register  of  Stratford.* 

Mrs. 

•  It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  in  a  "  Declaration  of  Trust  by  Jobs 
Heotiuges  and  others,"  Thomas  Qoiney  is  siyled  o  vintner.  •  Sea  Mates*'* 
Inqairy  into  the  Authenticity  of  certain  Papeis,  &c.  p.  413. 
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•ifrs.  Quinsy  had  three  children;  bat  all  died  young.  Thus, 
the  last  lineal  descendant  of  Shakspeare  was  his  grand-daughter, 
Lady  Barnard,  who  died  in  1069-70. 

We  cannot  close  this  biographical  sketch  without  observing 
that  Shakspeare  was  not  only  admirable  as  a  poet,  bat  excellent 
as  a  man.  Several  of  his  contemporary  dramatic  writers  are  cen- 
sured, in  the  pamphlets  of  those  times,  for  malevolence  of  dispo- 
sition, and  Various  degrading  vices.  No  man  prefers  otfe  decus- 
sation against  the  great  bard;  and  even  his  rivals  praise  the 
gentleness  of  his  temper,  and  celebrate  the  general  respectability 
of  his  character. 

John  de  Stratford,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was*  born  in 
this  town  at  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.     He  studied 
it  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  was,  at  an  early  age,  noticed  by 
King  Edward  II.  who  appointed  him  bis  secretary/  and  consti- 
tuted him  a  member  of  the  privy-council.    But  he  speedily  fell 
under  the  displeasure  of  his  royal  master,  by  accepting  from  the 
Pope  a  nomination  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  king.    When  restored  to  the  favour  of  his 
sovereign  he  became  subject  to  the  enmity  of  the  queen,  and  her 
fefourite,  Roger  Mortimer;  but  Edward  III.  entertained  so  high 
an  opinion  of  his  talents  and  integrity,  that,  soon  after  his  access 
sion  to  the  throne,  he  raised  him  to  the  office  of  lord-chancellor 
of  England,  and  named  him  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.'    Daring 
the  first  French  expedition  of  Edward,  the  chief  cafe  Of  the  go- 
fernmeut  at  heme  was  left  to  the  archbishop.    But  this  was  a 
trust  productive  of  much  danger  and  trouble.  (  The  ungrateful 
office  of  levying  the  immense  sums  wanted  by  Edward  for  his 
ambitious*  undertaking  was  consigned  to  his  hands ;  and  when  the 
popular  discontent  rose  high,  and  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
was  impeded  through  an  unavoidable  failure  in  the  supplies,  the 
court  politically  threw  all  the  odium  on  the  vrce-gerent ;  and 
Archbishop  Stratford  was,  for  a  time,  exposed  to  the  censure  of 
•very  party.    He,  however,  survived  this  severity  of  fortune,  and 
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passed  seven  years  of  tranquillity  in  the  discharge  of  his  archie* 
piseopal  functions.  He  died  (as  some  assert,  of  the  plague,)  in 
the  year  1348.  The  learning  of  this  prelate  was  evinced  by 
some  literary  compositions,  which,  we  believe,  are  still  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  Lambeth ;  the  clemency  of  his  temper  is  re- 
corded by  Godwin ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  liberality,  and  respect 
for  those  early  impressions  which  unexpected  grandeur  sometimes 
obliterates  in  common  minds,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
foundation  of  the  chantry  attached  to  the  church  of  his  native 
town. 

Robert  de  Stratford,  the  younger  brother  of  the  archbishop, 
was  also  born  in  this  place,  and  was  rector,  for  some  years,  of  the 
town  which  afforded  him  hirth.  He  was  twice  entrusted  by  his 
brother  with  the  care  of  the  great  seal ;  and,  in  the  year  1336,  he 
succeeded  Archbishop  Stratford  in  the  office  of  lord-chancellor  of 
England.  He  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  see  of  Chichester, 
and  was  elected  chancellor  of  the^U  diversity  of  Oxford.  He  died 
at  an  advanced  age  in  1362. 

Ralph  de  Stratford,  nephew  to  these  distinguished  prelates, 
was,  likewise,  a  native  of  thin  town.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  London  in  1339.  Little  is  known  respecting  his  public  life  • 
(and,  perhaps,  the  silence  of  history  regarding  a  churchman  may 
often  be  received  as  a  testimony  in  his  favour.)  He  proved  his 
attachment  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  by  erecting  a  man- 
sion  for  the  accommodation  of  the  priests  appertaining  to  the 
chantry  founded  by  the  archbishop.  His  death  occurred  in 
1353. 

A  curious  instance  of  longevity  in  a  native  of  Stratford  is  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  WhelePs  historical  work  respecting  this  place,  it 
is  there  stated  that  one  Francis  Ainge,  who  was  baptized  (aa 
appears  by  the  register,)  on  the  2tfth  of  August,  1629,  left 
England  in  his  youth  for  Worth  America,  where  he  resided  till 
the  13th  of  April,  1767,  on  which  day  he  died,  at  the  age  of  137 
years  and  eight  months,  wanting  fifteen  days.* 

The 
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*  The  small  village  of  Shottery,  distant  from  Stratford  on* 
■rite  on  the  west,  is  supposed  to  he  the  place  in  which  Shaks- 
peare's  wife,  Anne  Hathaway,  resided  before  her  marriage.    It 
is  certain  that  the  Hathaways,  a  numerous  family,  lived  in  this 
village  about  the  period  of  Shakspeare's  nuptials;  and  there  is, 
consequently,  reason  for  presuming  that  the  popular  tradition  is 
correct    A  cottage  is  yet  shewn  as  the  identical,  tenement  in 
which  she  dwelt  when  Shakspeare  "  won  her  to  his  love ;"  but 
of  this  circenutaeu  no  resemblance  of  proof  has  been  adduced.— 
The  cottage  was,  a  few  years  back,  provided  with  several  arti- 
cle! affirmed  to  have  belonged  to  the  great  poet    Among  these 
were  a  chair,  termed  "  Shakspeare's  courting  chair ;"  a  purse 
about  fear  inches  square,  wrought  with  black  and  white  bugles 
and  beads;  a  smaU  inkstand;  and  a  pair  of  fringed  gloves.— 
These  articles  were  said  to  have  "  been  handed  down  from 
Shakspeare  to  his  grand-daughter,  Lady  Barnard ;  and  from  her, 
through  the  Hathaway  family,  to  those  of  the  present  day." 
Influenced  by  the  currency  of  this  tradition,  Mr.  Ireland  pur* 
chased  the  former  two  articles,  and  Mr.  George  Garrick  the 
latter.    But  the  character  of  their  reliques  will  not  bear  exami* 
nation.    It  will  be  uniformly  found,  by  those  who  make  enqui- 
ries without  an  effort  at  self-deception,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
article,  of  any  nature,  extant,  that  has  been  proved  to  have  be* 
longed  to  Shakspeare. 

~  Bn>FoRD,  a  village  on  the  northern  hank  of  the  Avon,  is  dis- 
tant from  Stratford  about  six  miles.  The  tenancies  of  this  lord- 
•hip,  forming  a  part  of  the  ancieut  possessions  of  the  crown,  were 
given  by  King  John  to  Llewelyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  Joan  with  that  prince.  By  Llewelyn  a 
grant  was  ohtaiued  for  a  weekly  market  here,  in  the  fourth  of 
Henry  III.  The  existence  of  this  market  was  recognized  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  bat  it  has  long  since  fallen  into  disuse. 
There  is  a  traditional  tale  connected  with  Bidford,  which  has 
S2  been 
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been  given  to  the  public  by  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman'!  Magazine,* 
and  by  Ireland,  hi  hi*  views  on  the  river  Avon.  It  hr said  Chat 
,  there  was  formerly  in  this  village  an  association  of  topers,  who 
look  pride  in  the  great  quantity  of  ale  they  could  swallow  without 
falling  under  their  rustic  board,  and  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
challenging  the  residents  in  noighbouring  places  to  a  trial  of  * 
strength  in  this  offensive  capacity.  Among  others,  certain  in- 
habitants of  Stratford  were  summoned  to  the  contest;*  and  it  has 
been  said  that  Shakspeare  was  one  of  those  who  accepted  the 
challenge.  The  Stratford  champions  were  soon  overcome,  and 
endeavoured  to  retire  from  the  scene  of  action-;  bat  were  notable 
to  proceed  farther  on  their  way  home  than  a  crab-tree,  still 
standing  by  the  road  side,  about  half  a  mile  (rem  Bidfcrd.  Here, 
accordiug  to  the  writers  who  have  given*  publicity  to  the  trad** 
tion,  they  found  it  expedient  to  lie  down ;  and,  soon  felling 
asleep,  they  remained  insensible  till  the  following  morning. f 
Shakspeare  was  the  last  to  awake;  and,  when  his  companion* 
urged  him  to  return  and  renew  the  contest*  he  exclaimed  "  No  * 
I  have  had  enough ;  I  have  drank  with 

"  Piping  Ptbworth,  Dancing  Manton, 
"  Haunted  Hilibro',  Hungry  Grafton, 
"  Dudging  Exhall,  Papist  JVichford, 
"  Beggarly  Broom,  and  Drunken  Bidford." 

We  presume  that  the  internal  evidence  of  these  verses  will  per* 
suade  the  reader  that  it  is  unlikely  they  proceeded  from  Shaks- 
peare. 

*  Vide  Gent.  Mag.  for  December,  1794,  p.  1067. 

♦  Mr.  Ireland)  and  the  writer  in  tlie  Gentleman's  Magasine,  are  mors 
modest  in  this  statement  than  tlie  oral  historians  from  whom  they  gained* 
in" formation.  Those  who  repeat  the  tradition,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stratford,  invariably  assert  that  the  whole  party  slept  undisturbed  from  Sa- 
turday night  till  the  following  Monday  rooming,  when  they  were  roused*  by 
workmen  going  to  their  labour  ? 
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peare.  Various  loose  rhymes,  appearing  Ike  result  of  aootdeotal 
«eoUieion,  an  eitoolated  hi  nearly  every  neighbourhood ;  and,  if 
an  eminent  poetical  character  arise,  it  is  an  especial  mercy  to  his 
astacry  if  such  fugitive  compounds  are  not  attributed  fo  his  muse- 
The  story  of  Shakspeare's  early  excess,  and  of  his  Kong  nights 
•test  beneath  the  crab-tree,  depends  entirely  on  the  most  disputable 
kind  of  tradition ;  and  we  cannot  avoid  believing  that  the  aneeV 
date  was  fabricated  as  an  accompaniment  to  rustic  verses  of  ancient 
•standing,  When  the  name  of  Shakspeare  became  an  object  of  ge- 
neral attraction.  From  the  situation  of  Bidford,  and  its  repute 
dbr  festivity,  it  is,  however,  probsble,  that  the  place  was  fro- 
^nently  the  resort  of  such  company  as  Shakspeare  was  condemned 
to  see  in  the  early  part  of  life. 

Bidfbrd-Grenge  is  pleasantly  situate  on  the  border  of  the 
river  Avon.  This  spacious  mansion,  which  formerly  appertained 
ito  Bordsley-Abbey,  is  now  divided ;  the  one  part  being  occupied 
by  the  dergyatan  of  the  parish,  and  the  •ether  by  a  fanner.  The 
.property  is  vested  in  the  Skip  with  family. 

Clopton-House  is  rather  more  than  one  mile  from  Stratford 
on  the  North,  The  lordship  of  Clopton  was  long  possessed  by  a 
Jamily  who  made  it  their  principal  place  of  residence,  and  took 
their  surname  from  this  seat  Sir  George  Carew,  who  married 
Joyce,  the  eldest  daughter  and  coheiress  of  William  Clopton,  Esq. 
.Was  created  Baron  Carew,  of  Clopton,  in  the  third  of  James  I. 
The  various  public  services  of  this  -eminent  person  caused  him  to 
be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Totness,  in  the  first  year  of 
Charles  I.  But  this  accumulation  of  honours  he  lived  to  enjoy 
*oly  four  years;  and,  dying  without  legitimate  issue,  in  1629, 
.was  buried  in  the  family  vault  of  the  Cloptona,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  north  aisle  of  Stratford  church,  where  a  handsome  monument 
js  erected  to  his  memory  and  that  of  his  countess. 

Clopton- House  is  a  venerable  mansion,  probably  erected  in  the 
Utter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  but  some  modern  exterior 
alteration*  detract  much  from  the  general  effect  of  the  building. 
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In  different  apartments  ire  preserved  a  few  pictures,  and 
carious  article*  of  ancient  furniture,  among  which  is  a  bed  said 
to  have  been  given  to  Sir  Hugh  Clopfcon  by  King  Henry  VII. 

Charlecote,*  the  teat  of  the  Her*  John  Lucy,  .in  ritaate 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  at  the  distance  of  font  miles 
from  the  town  of  Stratford.  This  spot  will  be  viewed  with  consi- 
derable interest,  as  the  former  residence  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  the 
persecutor  of  Shakaneare,  and  the  prototype  of  the  weak,  vain, 
petulant,  Justice  Shallow.  William,  the  son  of  Waller  de  Cherio- 
eote,  assumed  the  surname  of  Lucy  about  the  close  of  the.  twelfth 
century  ;f  *»d  *•  family  bore  eminent  sway  in  this  part  of  the 
county  through  many  generations.  The  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  whoso 
frivolity  and  ill-temper  are  immortalized  by  the  poet,  was  knighted 
in  the  seventh  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  county  of  Warwick  in  two  parliaments. 

The  family  bore  for  their  arms  three  Usees  (pike  fish)  kauriant 
<T argent,  in  the  person  of  William,  who  first  assumed  the  sur- 
name of  Lucy ;  so  that  Shakspeare  is  sufficiently  warranted  in 
satirically  causing  Justice  Shallow  to  affirm  that  his  is  "  an  old 
coat/'—"  All  his  ancestors  that  come  after  him/'  says  Slemder, 
another  member  of  this  ancient  family,  "  may  give  the  dozen 
white  luces  in  their  coat." 

The  mansion  at  Charlecote  was  rebuilt  aboat  the  first  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lpcy ;  and  the  edifice  then 
constructed  is  yet  standing.  It  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  do- 
mestic style  which  obtained  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
fcentury.  The  material  is  brick,  with  stone  coigns  ;  and,  although 
too  many  freedoms  have  been  taken,  in  the  progress  of  variows 
alterations,  with  its  ancient  character,  the  general  elect  of  the 
structure  is  still  venerable  and  impressive.     The  contiguous 

grounds 

•  This  parish  is  in  the  Warwick  Division  of  Kineton  Hundred,  but  is 
noticed  in  this  page  in  consequence  of  its  connexion  with  the  town  of  Stmt* 
lord. 

t  Dugdale's  Antiquities,  &c  p.  50 1. 
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grounds  are  richly  stocked  with  timber,  among  which  ate  elm* 
of  unusual  growth  and  vigour.  It  is  impossible  to  walk  through 
these  grounds,  and  to  view  the  mansion,  without  reflecting  on  the 
hoar  in  which  the  great  genius  and  boast  of  the  island  was  (ac- 
cording to  tradition,)  led  through  the  humblest  gate,  and  con* 
demoed  to  bow  in  silence  before  folly  in  a  "  furred  gown." 

In  the  Church  are  several  monuments  to  deferent  branches  of 
the  Lucy  family,  among  which  must  be  noticed  that  of  Sir  The* 
mas  Lucy.  This  is  an  altar -tomb ;  and  on  the  top  are  the  effigies 
of  himself  and  his  lady,  well  executed.  It  is  singular  that  Sit 
Thomas  has  no  epitaph ;  but  there  is  inscribed  on  a  slab  a  warm 
memorial  of  the  merits  of  his  lady,  professedly  written  by  him- 
self, and  signed  with  his  name.  The  terms  of  this  eulogy  are  so 
tender  and  well-chosen,  that  the  reader  would  be  inclined  to  form 
a  favourable  opinion  of  his  feelings  and  capacity,  if  he  did  not 
stand  condemned  to  dislike  in  Shakspeare's  resistless  page.  Sir 
Thomas  died  in  1000 ;  his  lady  in  1595. 

Snitterfield  Division 

comprises  the  following  parishes  and  hamlets  i—Aheston ; 
Beaarley;  Bcausall  (hamlet ;)  Bvdbroke;  Fulbroke  ;  Hampton 
iMty,  otherwise  Bishop's  Hampton ;  Haseley;  Hatton;  Honu 
ley;  Loxtey ;  Norton  Lindsey ;  Sherboume;  Shretoley  (ham 
let;)  Snitterfield;  Woherton;  Wroxall. 

The  village  of  Alveston  is  agreeably  situated  near  the  banks 
of  the  Avon,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  Stratford.  This  is 
a  rural  and  pleasing  neighbourhood,  and  was  called  by  the  lata 
Dr.  Perry  the  Montpelier  of  England,  on  account  of  the  salubrity 
of  the  air. 

To  the  west  of  Alveston  are  Welcombe  Hills,  the  celebrated 
scene  of  warlike  operations  between  the  Britons  and  Saxons. 
Here  are  extensive  entrenchments,  termed  the  Dingles,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  formed  by  the  latter  people ;  and  numerous 
other  earth-works,  some  of  which  were  probably  thrown  up  to 

S  4  covei 
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cover  the  remains  of  those  who  fell  in  battle.  The  ragged  features 
of  this  neighbourhood  are  softened  by  Welcombe  Lodge,  the  hand* 
tome  residence  of  George  Lloyd,  Esq. 

The  parish  of  Ftf  lbroke,  which  now  contains  only  a  few  scat- 
tered dwellings  for  agriculturists,  but  which  once  had  a  more  nu- 
merous population,  and  possessed  a  place  of  parochial  worship,  is 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  Stratford,  on  the  north-east 
John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  third  son  of  Henry  IV.  held  this  manor 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  by  the  fourth  part  of  a  knight's  fee. 
By  the  Bnke  of  Bedford  an  extensive  park  was  formed  at  Ful- 
broke/ which  was  rendered  picturesque  and  desirable  by  the  con- 
tiguous flow  of  the  river  Avon.  This  nobleman,  likewise,  con* 
-  strutted,  on  aa  eminence  within  his  newly-arranged  domain,  a 
building,  which  Dugdale  terms  a  "  little  castle  of  brick  and 
stone/'  The  edifice  appears  to  have  been  much  neglected  after 
the  decease  of  the  duke ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Sir 
William  Compton,  (who  had  custody  of  the  park,  which  then  ap* 
pertained  to  the  Crown)  pulled  down  the  whole  of  the  ruinous 
pile,  and  employed  the  materials  in  erecting  his  mansion  at 
Compton  Wyniate.  At  a  period  subsequent  to  the  fifth  year  of 
of  Queen  Mary  the  manor  was  purchased  by  the  Lucys  of  Charle* 
cote,  in  which  family,  the  property  remained  till  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century. ,  It  is  now  possessed  by  Mr.  Fullerton,  late  of 
Stratford  College. 

It  has  been  said  that  Fulbroke  Park  was  the  scene  of  the 
memorable  indiscretion  which  caused  Shakspeare  to  fly  from 
his  native  county.  We  have  observed  that  every  anecdote  con- 
cerning the  private  life  of  the  great  poet  rests  on  vague  and  roost 
questionable  tradition.  Ireland,*  as  we  believe,  is  the  first 
writer  who  asserts  that  Fulbroke  was  the  spot  chosen  for  Shaks- 
Bpeare's  thoughtless  act  of  depredation.  Rowe  merely  states 
the  circumstance  to  have  occurred  in  '*  a  park  belonging  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy.V  As'  Sir  Thomas  possessed  two  parks  iu  the 
dose  neighbourhood  of  Stratford,  a  liberty  is,  evidently,  allowed 

for 

N  •  In  JiU  picturesque  view*  on  the  Avon. 
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for  conjecture;  and  it  is  more  creditable  to  the  memory  lor 
the  bird  to  suppose  that  Fulbroke  was  tbe  theatre  of  his  indis- 
cretion. There  was  not  any  mansion  here  to  impart  the  notion 
of  domestic  property  to  the  noble  beast  of  chace  which  browsed 
the  herbage;  the  bock,  in  these  forsaken  avenues,  would  almost 
appear  outlying  game,  the  tempting  booty  of  every  adventurous 
sportsman.  '  feat,  while  we  are  thus  disposed  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Ireland's  assertion  is  correct,  we  are  bound  to  observe  that 
the  common  tradition  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford  runs 
counter  to  his  statement.  The  present  reverberations  of  tradi- 
tional story  are  of  little  import;  but  they  uniformly  point  to 
Charlecote  as  the  scene  of  Shakspeare's  inconsiderate  freedom  of 
conduct 

At  Wsoxaix,  distant  six  miles  from  the  town  of  Warwick  on 
the  north-west,  a  nunnery  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Stephen 
by  Hugh  de  Hatton,  which  met  with  several  benefactors,  and  ap- 
pears to  have' been  ail  establishment  of  high  credit  through  many 
gges.  Th£  nuns  were  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  the  revenues 
were  stated  at  the  Dissolution  to  amount  to  72/.  12*.  64.  above  all 
reprises.  Anne  Litle  was  prioress  at  that  period,  and  obtained  a 
pension  of  7/.  lOit .  per  ami.  for  life. 

The  site  of  the  nunnery,  with  the  church  and  all  dependant 
lands  in  Wroxall,  was  granted,  in  tbe  thirty-sixth  of  Hrnry  Villi 
to  Robert  Burgoyne  and  John  Seudamere.  A  mansion  was 
shortly  after  erected  here,  as  it  would  appear  by  the  Burgoyne 
family.  This  mansion*  with  the  manor  of  Wroxall,  was  purchased 
in  1713,  by  the  eminent  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  both  are  now 
the  property  of  his  descendant,  Christopher  Wren, '  Esq.  The 
m>nor-honse,  a  spacious  building  of  tbe  Elizabethan  order,  is  at 
present  undergoing  extensive  repairs.* 

Near  Wroxall  is  Hatton,  a  place  which  derives  its  appella* 
•   ;•   .'  «  tion, 

•  Among  some  pictures  preferred  here  is  an  original  portrait  of  the  poet 
<5**m*nrile,  which  is  interesting,  as  we  beliefs  that  a  likeness  of  that  writer 
Jjae  not  bees  engrared.  ... 
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lion,  according  to  Dugdafe,  from  the  heathy  tract  in  its  vicinity. 
This  lordship  ia  not  moot  iooed  in  Domesday,  bat  it  appears  to  bav* 
farmed  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  Henry  de  Newburgb,  the  first 
Earl  of  Warwick  of  the  Norman  line.  ,  Of  the  Earls  of  Warwick 
it  waa  held  by  Hugh  de  Hatton,  who  made  this  his  principal 
seat,  and  assumed  a  surname  from  the  place  of  bis  residence. 
The  church  of  Hatton,  and  various  lands  situate  in  the  parish, 
were  bestowed  on  the  nunnery  of  WroxaU  by  the  founder  of  that 
religious  bouse,  and  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  nuns  till 
the  period  of  the  Dissolution.  Tbia  neighbourhood  acquires  a 
considerable  interest  from  the  circumstance  of  affording  a  chosen 
residence  to  the  Rev,  Dr.  Parr,  one  of  the  brightest  literary  orna- 
ments of  the  present  era.  This  profound  scholar,  who  has  beet* 
characterized  as  possessing  the  herculean  intellect  of  Johnson, 
without  the  prejudices  and  acerbity  which  detracted  from  the 
great  lexicographer's  excellence,  resides  in  the  parsonage,  a  ca- 
pacious and  retired  house  at  Hatton,  and  performs  clerical  doty 
at  the  parish  church,  a  building  which  his  active  beneficence  has 
led  him  to  adorn  with  valuable  painted  glass,  and  other  particu- 
lars of  decorous  embellishment  Here,  with  an  extensive  library, 
a  select  circle  of  admiring  friends,  and  the  exalted  joys  arising; 
from  the  retrospect  of  a  life  that  will  adorn  the  literary  annals  of 
his  country.  Dr.  Parr  moves  with  real  dignity,  since  all  that  be- 
stows  lustre  on  his  name  and  abode  emanates  from  his  own  talents 
and  virtues, 

At  a  short  distance  from  Hatton  is  Grove  Park,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Dormer.  It  is  observed  by  Dogdale  that,  "  in  a  record  as 
ancient  as  the  time  of  Edward  I.  this  place  is  called  ia  Grave, 
that  ia  to  aay  the  Grove,  shewing  that  it  took  its  name  originally 
from  being  a  thick  wood  of  high  trees."  The  mansion  on  this 
estate  is  a  capacious  and  venerable  building. 
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the  market  town  of  Alcektie,  and  Ibe  following 
parishes  and  hamlets :— Alne,  g"**;  Arrow,  with  Ragtey ; 
Comgkton;  IpsUy;  Kinwartom;  Milcot  (hamlet;)  Mort<m-Ba- 
got;  Sambourm  (hamlet;)  Spemall ;  Stu&y ;  Tardtbigg; 
IhUnal  and  Cooky  (hamlet;)  WstfeJm/. 

The  town  of  Alc&stbb,  or  Auloestb*  (ordinarily  pro* 
nounced  Aulster)  is  situate  near  the  western  border  of  tha 
county.  The  confluence  of  the  two  small  riven  Alne  and  Ar- 
row takes  place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 

That  this  was  a  Roman  station  may  he  asserted  on  secure  ground. 
Its  name  evinces  its  antiquity,  as  the  word  Cestie,  or  Getter,  was 
invariably  used  by  the  Saxons,  to  express  a  fortified  plaee  ? 
and  the  situation  of  the  town  on  the  IcknieM,  or  Ryknild,  Street, 
readily  points  to  the  people  by  whom  those  fortifications  wars 
raised.  Vestiges  of  the  Romans  are,  likewise,  frequently  dis- 
covered. Dngdale  mentions  "  old  foundations  of  buildings,  Ro- 
man bricks,  and  coins/'  *  wbieh  were  often  found  here  in  his 
time.  Gibson  says  that,  "  about  fifty  years  ago,  io  digging  » 
cellar,  there  was  an  urn  taken  up,  with  600  and  odd  pieces  of  Ro- 
man coin  in  it ;"  f  and  Oough  notices  coins  found  in  making  the 
turnpike  read  to  lead  from  Alcester  to  Stratford.  Remains  of 
the  Romans  are  frequently  turned  up  by  the  spade  and  plough  aft 
the  present  period.  In  the  XVHth  Volume  of  the  Archmologia 
is  an  account  of  two  urns  found  in  a  piece  of  ground  termed 
Black-Lands,  near  Alcester.  One  coutained  many  fragments  of 
human  hones,  which  had  evidently  passed  through  the  fire.  The 
other  was  of  squat  proportions,  and  held  only  a  small  Quantity 
of  human  dost,  or  ashes.  These  trot  were  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  8ociety  of  Antiquaries  by  Joseph  Brandish,  Esq. 
and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  that  gentleman,    From  the  re* 


•  Antiq.  of  War.  p.  761. 
f  Additions  to  Camdco,  p.  513. 


.marks  with  which  we  were  favoured  by  Mr.  Brandish,  during 
ear  investigations  respecting  Abetter,  we  are  enabled  to  observe 
that  urns  are  occasionally  met  with  in  every  quarter  of  this  vi- 
cinity, though  they  are  usoaUy  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  inad- 
vertence of  the  rustic  labourers.  It  is,  likewise,  a  carious  fact, 
that  the  earth  is  seldom  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  more  than  two 
feet,  without  the  discovery  of  a  human  skeleton,  it  seems  evident 
that  Alcester  was  a  Roman  station  of  some  importance,  and 
its  situation  shews  it  to  be  the  Alanna  of  Richard  of  Cirai- 


•  A  general  synod  is  supposed  to  have  been  held  in  (this  place; 
early  in  the  eighth  century,  at  which  were  present  Bertwald, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Wilfrid,  Archbishop  of  York ;  bat 
there  is  not  any  mention  of  Alcester  in  Domesday,  nor  does 
the  name  directly  occur  in  any  record  discoverable  by  Dugdale 
till  the  time  of  Henry  I.  In  .that  reign  Alcester  waa  styled  a 
borough,  and,  in  the  23d  of  Henry  U.  it  paid  four  marks  aid  to 
the  king,  amongst  the  other  boroughs  of  this  county.  A  mo- 
nastery was  founded  here  by  Ralph  Botcler,  in  the  5th  of  King* 
Stephen;  and  a  moiety  of  the  manor  bejng  purchased  by  tern 
Beauchamps  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  thai 
powerful  family  fixed  their  chief  seat  in  the  vicinity,  and  became 
mniiificent  patrons  of  the  town.  By  the  Beauchamps  were  pro- 
cured several  charters  for  fairs ;  and  the  family  of  Grevile,  which 
succeeded  to  the  lordship  by  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Richard  Beanchamp,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  continued  to 
reside  in  the  ancient  mansioq,  and  fo  protect  the  interests  of  the 
town. 

The  buildings  of  Alcester  prove  the  commercial  respectability 
of  the  place  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  The  chief  houses 
have  now  received  modem  fronts,  but  the  interior  of  many  is  yet 
unaltered,  and  here  are  seen  the  massy  timbers  and  abundant  carv- 
ings of  past  days.  '    *  ' 

The  Church  is  a  respectable  structure,  plainly  fitted  up,  and  con- 
taining in  the  south  aisle  the  well  preserved  altar  tomb  of  "  Sir 

Foulke 


hoHte  QrejrjU,"  and  Lady  Elizabeth  kit  wife.    On  the  top  art 
the  recumbent  effigies  of  the  deceased. 

The  Market  Halt  is  an  ornamental  bnildiog,  in  which  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford,;  as  Lord  of  the  Manor,  holds  his  courts. 
Beneath  is  a  colonnade  for  the  use  of  market  people. 

The  monastery  founded  here  in  the  reign  of  Kins;  Stephen 
stood  to  the  north  of  the  town,  on  a  spot  now  called  Priory  Close. 
The  site  was  completely  insulated-  the  river  Arrow  forming  a 
boundary  on  the  north  and  east,  and  a  moat  being  constructed  on 
the  other  sides.  This  moat  is  still  apparent,  though  in  many 
places  nearly  filled  with  earth  and  overgrown  by  trees.  The  area 
within  comprehends  somewhat  less  than  two  acres,  and  was  ren- 
dered arable  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  On  ploughing 
within  the  limits  of  the  monastery,  a  few  years  baok,  a  stone  coffin 
was  found,  with  places  formed  to  admit  the  bead,  the  elbows*  and 
the  heels  of  the  corpse. 

There  is  a  free-school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in 
pursuance  of  the  will  of  Walter  Newport,  Gent  The  market  is 
small,  but  the  town  derives  much  benefit  from  the  manufacture 
of  needles,  which  is  cultivated  to  so  large  an  extent  that  it  hi 
supposed  six  hundred  persons  find  employment  in  this  trade. 
According  to  the  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  181 .1,  the  number 
of  inhabited'  houses  in  Alcester  was  then  401 ;  of  bouses  unin- 
habited, 10  f  and  of  houses  building,  5.  The  total  of  persons  ap* 
pears  from  the  same  returns  to  be  1,862. 

B£*0CHAnfP'8  Court,  the  distinguished  residence  of  the  Bean- 
champs  and  the  Greviles,  stood  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river 
Arrow,  at  a  short  distance  from  Alcester.  On  the  site  of  the  man* 
ston  in  now  a  farm-house,  occupied  by  one  of  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford's tenants.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  takes  the  title  of  baron  front 
this  ancient  court. 

Ragley  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  is  about 
two  miles  from  Alcester  on  the  south-west    The  present  mansion 

t  bniH  by  Lord  Conway,  ancestor  of  the  noble  marquis,  about 
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the  mid*?*  of  tbe  past  centnry ;  but  whim  the  last  tan  year* 
the  whole  has  experienced  Important  alterations,  Uuder  tbe  cart- 
of  the  lite  Mr.  Wyatt.  This  fine  residence  is  situated  on  a  cora- 
■wnding  elevation,  and  ia  of  noble  size  and  proportions,  The 
building  is  three  stories  high,  and  displays  four  fronts,  each  of 
which  is  conspicuous  for  architectural  beauty.  The  spacious  in- 
terior is  well  adapted  to  purposes  of  state  atid  pleasure.  The  en* 
tranco»haIl  is  of  grand  proportions,  and  is  embellished  with  much 
fine  stucco  work.  In  several  other  apartments  are  some  good 
pictures. 

The  attached  park  is  very  extensive,  and  abounds  in  majestie 
oak  trees,  which  are  preserved  with  scrupulous  care.  The  young 
plantations  are  also  numerous,  and  judiciously  disposed.  The 
park  is,  likewise,  adorned  by  a  fine  spread  of  water,  and  is,  in 
ovary  feature,  a  worthy  appendage  to  this  truly  noble  seat. 

The  manor  of  Coughton  came  to  the  ancient  family  of 
Throckmorton  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  that  line 
with  the  daughter  of  William  Spine,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
The  spacious  mansion  constructed  by  this  family  at  an  early 
period,  is  still  the  residence  of  their  desceudant.  Sir  John  Throck- 
morton, Bart.  This  venerable  seat,  was  originally  of  a  quadran- 
gular form,  but  such  a  mode  of  construction  being  found  gloomy 
and  incouvenient,  one  side  of  tbe  building  was  taken  down  some 
few  years  back,  aud  a  prospect  is  now  obtained  of  the  windings  of 
the  river  Arrow  and  the  diversified  country  beyond.  In  the  church 
of  Coughton  are  several  monuments  to  different  members  of  the 
Throckmorton  family. 

Milcott,  or  Milcote,  is  situate  on  the  southern  edge  of  the 
county,  and  is  a  hamlet  in  tbe  parish  of  Weston  upon  Avon, 
Gloucestershire.  A  branch  of  the  Grevile  family  was  long  seated 
at  Milcott,  and  had  here  a  manor  house,  of  which  little  traoo 
now  remains  except  some  parts  of  the  moat,  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  premises  attached  to  a  farm-house  erected  on  tb* 
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site.  Of  this  branch  of  the  Greviles  was  Lodowick,  whose  am* 
bition  induced  him  to  squander  large  sums,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza* 
bah,  in  constructing  a  castle  on  this  manor.  The  spot  he  chose 
was  a  hill  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ancient  manor  house,  on 
which  he  bestowed  the  name  of  Mount  Grevile.  Bat  his  expen- 
diture was  so  unlimited  that  his  attain  became  subject  to  embar- 
rassment, and  be  endeavoured  to  retrieve  them  by  murdering  a 
wealthy  farmer,  named  Webb,  and  by  forging  a  will  iu  hia 
ova  favour,  purporting  to  be  that  of  his  victim.  This  villainy 
was  discovered,  and  Grevile  was  pressed  to  death,  having  refused 
to  plead,  in  order  to  save  the  forfeiture  of  his  lands.*  The  site  of 
the  castellated  edifice  is  still  perceptible,  bat  the  building  had 
ntllen  to  rains  in  the  17th  centnry. 

Hewell  Grange,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  is  situate 
ia  a  snmll  detached  part  of  the  county  completely  environed  by 
Worcestershire.  This  estate  formerly  appertained  to  the  neigh- 
bouring monastery  of  Bordesley,  and  was,  with  the  site  of  that 
religions  house,  granted,  in  exchange  for  other  property,  to  An* 
drew,  Lord  Windsor,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  noble  owner,  by 
King  Henry  VIII.  The  mansion  was  built  early  in  the  18th 
century,  and  is  of  a  spacious  and  desirable  character.  The  sur- 
rounding park  possesses  an  agreeable  alternation  of  hill  and 
vale,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  lake  covering  nearly  thirty 
acres  f. 

Heklet  Division 

contains  the  market  town  of  Henley  in  Arden,  and  the  following 
parishes  and  hamlets :  Aspley  and  Fordhall  (hamlet ;)  Beaudc- 
serf;  Ciaverdon;  Langlcy  (hamlet;)  PuuUey  (hamlet;)  Pre** 
ton-Bagot;  Rowington;  Ullcnhall  (hamlet;)   Wooton-Waicen. 

HENLEY 

•  For  farther  particulars  connected  with  this  erent  seo  Dug.  War,  p.  710, 
«t  teq.  and  ««  Beauties"  for  Oxfordshire,  p.  517. 

t  A  description  of  this  seat  and  neighbourhood  oceurs  in  the  "  Beauties" 
ft*  Worcestershire,  p.  t02. 
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HENLEY  IN  ARDEK. 

This  snail  town  is  situated  on  the  high  road  between  Strat- 
ford and  Birmingham,  and  is  a  hamlet  to  the  extensive  parish  of 
Wootton  Wawen.  It  is  supposed  by  Dugdale,  that  this  town  ori- 
ginated in  an  assemblage  of  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  per- 
sons attending  the  market  held  at  the  neighbouring  castle  of 
Beandesert;  bat  the  name,  composed  of  the  British  Hen,  old,  and 
Ley,  a  place;  would  appear  to  argue  a  more  remote  period  of  foun* 
datton.  There  is,  however,  no  mention  of  Henley  in  Domesday; 
and  the  first  notice  of  the  town  occurs  in  a  legal  instrument  drawn 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

Peter  de  Montfort  procured,  in  the  fifth  of  Henry  III.  the  grant 
of  a  weekly  market,  and  an  annual  fair  to  last  two  days ;  bat  the 
rising  fortunes  of  the  town  soon  experienced  af  calamitous  check ; 
for,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Evesham,  a  conflict  so  fatal  to 
the  de  Montfort  family,  this  place  was  exposed  to  conflagration. 
That  it  speedily  recovered  from  the  effects  of'this  severe  visita- 
tion is  evident;  for  in  the  24th  of  Edward  I.  Henley  is  termed  a 
a  borough  ;  and  in  the  10th  of  Edward  III.  the  market  was  so 
veil  attended,  and  the  town  in  so  prosperous  a  condition,  that  the 
inhabitants  obtained  from  the  king  a  licence  to  take  toll  on  vendi- 
ble commodities  brought  for  sale,  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
to  assist  in  defraying  the  charge  of  paving  the  streets. 

The  Boteler  family  were  lords  of  this  manor  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury ;•  and  Sir  Ralph  Boteler,  Lord  Sodley,  in  the  27th  oT 
Henry  VI.  obtained,  among  other  privileges,  a  confirmation  of  the 
weekly  market,  and  a  grant  for  two  annual  fairs. 

The  same  Sir  Ralph  Boteler,  Lord  Sudiey,  likewise  founded  a 
g Ud  in  the  church,  or  chapel,  of  Henley,  to  which  belonged  four 
priests,  who  were  to  pray  for  the  founder's  soul.  "  In  the  26th  of 
Henry  VI."  says  Dugdale,  "  there  was  an  hospital  here  built  for 
the  relief  of  poor  people  and  strangers.  Some  think  that  the  Gild- 
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House,  tituated  on  Hit  north  side  of  the  chapel,  it  the  hospital 
ben  spoken  of." 

The  chapel  of  Henley  is  a  neat  anil  eligible  structure,  chiefly 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  In  the  market  place  are  the 
matins  of  a  croft,  with  three  ranges  of  kneeling  placet.  The 
embellishments  surmounting  the  shaft  are  now  mutilated,  but 
three  pieeet  of  sculpture  still  remain  in  at  many  ornamented 
niehes.  Two  of  these  represent  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Cm* 
eifixion.  The  third  consists  of  a  figure,  probably  intended  for  St* 
Peter. 

Henley  in  Arden  has  a  Weekly  market  and  three  annual  frire* 
Accenting  to  the  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1811,  the  pop** 
Ittioa  and  number  of  hovtet  in  this  town  were  then  at  follow:-* 
bouses  inhabited,  349;  houses  uninhabited,  Id ;  total  of  inhabt* 
ttttt,  1,033. 

In  the  done  vicinity  of  Henley  it  BbaudesbbT,  or  Bsi.pt> 
tinr.  Here  wat  a  strong  cattle,  erected  by  Thurttane  de  Mont* 
fort  shortly  alter  the  Norman  Conquest  This  fortified  place  eon* 
tinned  to  be  the  chief  residence  of  the  founder's  descendant  for 
niany  agea  J  but  it  wat  dismantled  (being  then  unoccupied}  in  the 
tally  part  of  the  war  between  the  booses  of  York  aud  Lancaster, 
Scarcely  any  traeee  of  the  site  of  this  once4braidable  structure 
eaa  now  be  discovered.  The  church  it  rendered  interesting  by 
mint  of  Bason,  at  early  Norman,  architecture  at  the 
tend. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Beandeteit  wan  born,  in  the  yea* 
171  A,  Richard  Jago,  whose  father  wat  for  some  time  rector  of 
this  pariah.  Mr.  Jago  was  educated  at  Solihull  school,  and  wat 
afterward*  entered  a  servitor  of  University  College,  Oxford* 
Here  be  was  much  noticed  by  many  persona  who  were  fait  supe- 
riors in  rank,  and  waa  fortunate  in  maturing  a  friendship  with 
the  celebrated  Shenttone.  Having  taken  orders,  Mr  Jago  served 
the  core  of  Suitterfield,  in  this  county,  and  shortly  entered  into 
a  matrimonial  connection  with  a  lady  whose  virtues  and  affection 
Vol.  XV.  T  formed 
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formed  the  chief  joys  of  his  future  life.  Soou  after  his  marriage 
he  was  presented  to  two  small  contiguous  livings  ;  and,  at  a  sob* 
sequent  period,  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Snitterfield,  to  which 
place  he  removed,  and  bestowed  on  the  limited  grounds  attached 
to  his  residence  many  of  those  tasteful  improvements  for  which 
he  had  acquired  a  relish  by  habits  of  friendly  communication 
with  Shenstone.  In  this  elegant  retirement  Mr.  Jago  composed 
various  poems,  which  are  calculated  to  convey  a  favourable  opU 
nion  of  his  literary  talent,  and  which  speak,  in  nearly  every 
line,  the  tenderness  and  liberality  of  his  sentiments.  .It  is 
pleasing  to  find  that  the  real  worth  of  this  amiable  poet  was 
not  neglected.  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  who,  by  adjacency 
of  residence,  Tiad  opportunity  of  appreciating  his  merits,  presented 
him,  in  1771,  to  the  valuable,  living  of  Kilmcote;  an  advance* 
ment  peculiarly  acceptable,  as  Mr.  Jago's  family  was  large.  .  He 
died  in  1781,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
at  Snitterfield.  His  principal  writings  are  "  Edge  Hill/'  a  poem 
in  blank  verse;  "  The  Blackbirds;''  "  The  Swallows  and  Gold- 
finches;11 and  "  The  Fable  of  Labour  and  Genius,"  the  subject  of 
which  was  suggested  by  Shenstone.* 

Wootton  Wawen  acquires  the  second  part  of  its  appellation 
from  a  person  termed  Wagen,  or  Wawen,  a  man  of  some  note, 
who  was  possessed  of  this  lordship  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. On  the  accession  of  William  I.  Wootton  was  bestowed 
on  one  of  his  adhereuts,  who  chose  Stafford  for  his  principal  seat, 
and,  assuming  a  surname  from  thence,  has  usually  been  termed 
Robert  de  8tadford,  or  Stafford.  The  descendants  of  this  Robert 
attained  high  distinction,  and  the  manor  of  Wootton.  continued 
in  their  possession  until  the  attainder  of  Edward;  Duke. of  Buck- 
ingham, in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  •  At  a  period  briefly  sob- 
sequent  it  passed  to  the  family  of  Smytbe.  Sir  Charles  Smyth* 
was  created  Baron  Carrington,  of  Wootton,  by  Charles  I*  in  1643, 

fart 

For  further  particulars  concerning  the  Life  and  Writings  of  this  amiable 
uiau  and  pleasing  poet,  tee  "  The  Cabinet  of  Poetry/*  Vol.  VL 
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but  the  title  became  extinct  in  the  year  1705.  The  present  re- 
presentative of  this  repecfable  family  is  Sir  Edward  Sony  the,  Bart. 
who  has  here  a  handsome  and  commodious  mansion. 

At  rVoottbn  Wawen  was  a  small  Benedictine  Priory,  cell  to  the 
Abbey  of  Conches,  in  Normandy.  This  was  founded  by  the  de 
Stafford  family,  soon  after  their  acquiring  possession  of  the  manor. 
We  have  already  observed  that  the  alien  priories  were  subject  to 
continual  severe  visitations  from  the  reigning  political  power.  Af- 
-  ter  experiencing  many  vicissitudes,  the  revenues  of  this  cell  were 
appended,  by  Henry  VI.  to  his  great  collegiate  foundation  al 
Cambridge. 

Pindley,  or  Pinley,  situate  to  the  nofth-enst  of  the  village 
of  Claverdon,  was  formerly  distinguished  by  a  Benedictine  nun- 
nery, founded  by  R.  de  Pilarrfinton,  shortly  after  the  Conquest. 
This  was,  however,  far  from  an  extensive  establishment,  and  was 
valued,  at 'the  Dissolution,  according  to  Dugdale,  at  22/.  6s.  Ad. 
above  all  reprises.  Margery  Wigston  was  the  last  prioress,  and 
she  obtained  an  allowance  of  41.  per  annum  during  life.  -  Some  re- 
mains of  the  building  are  still  to  be  seen,  attacked  to  an  agricultu- 
ral abode. 

HEMUNGFO&D  HUNDRED 

occupies  the  northern  portiop  of  the  county,  and  is  subject  to  four 
divisions,  termed  Birmingham ;  Tamworth  ;  Athcrstone  ;  and 
Solihull.  The  Roman  Icknield,  or  Ryknild, '  Street,  passes 
through  various  parts  of  this  hundred  ou  the  west;  as  does  the 
Watling  Street  on  the  north-east. 

BlRMIKGHA*  DlTlSIOlt 

comprises  the  three  market  towns  of  Birmingham*  CoUshill, 
and  Sutton  Coldfield,  and  the' following  parishes  and  township: 
—Ourdwdrth;  Mbitoorth  (township,)  Sheldon ;  Wiihaw,  with 
Moxboll. 

T9  BIRMINGHAM 

9  The  town  of  Birmingham,  with  its  suburban  parishes  Aston  and  Edg- 
Nation,  possesses  separate  jurisdiction. 
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BIRMINGHAM. 

IThb  important  manufacturing  town,  wiiich  is  distinguished  in 
ihe  commercial  annals  of  Great  Britain  for  a  spirit  of  enterprize 
united  with  habits  of  perseverance ;  for  the  rare  association  of  a 
genius  to  invent  and  a  hand  to  execute ;  is  situate  in  the  north- 
west extremity  of  Warwickshire,  in  a  kind  of  peninsula  which  is 
•ordered  by  parts  of  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Worcester. 

The  name  of  this  place  is  often  pronounced  Brummicham  ; 
and  those  who  condescend  to  such  a  popular  mode  of  pronun- 
ciation may  be,  in  some  shape,  defended  by  an  appeal  to  old 
writings,  where  the  word  is  frequently  spelled  Brumwychekam, 
6r  Brotowycham.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  original  name 
of  the  te*u  was  partly  formed  iu  allusion  to  the  natural  growth  of 
the  shrub  termed  Broom  on  its  site  j  sad  ft  may  be  observed 
that  two  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  beat  the  aame  of 
Bromwiok. 

.  The  first  writer*  who  notice  Birmingham  mention  the  success 
with  which  the  inhabitants  cultivate  the  manufacture  of  articles 
Of  an  iron  fabric;  and  Mr.  Hutton,  the  historian  of  this  populous 
and  most  industrious  town,  labours  to  establish  flie  belief  of  such 
a  trade  existing  here  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons. 
The  chief  arguments  in  favour  6f  this  conjectural  opinion  are 
comprised  in  the  following  observations  5  "  Upon  the  herders  of 
the  parish  stands  Aston  Furnace,  appropriated  for  melting  iron- 
stone, and  reducing  it  into  pigs :  this  has  the  appearance  of  great 
antiquity.  From  the  melted  ore  in  this  subterranean  region  of 
infernal  aspect  is  produced  a  cab,  or  cinder,  of  which  there  is  as 
^enormous  mountain.  From  ah  attentive  survey  the  observer  would 
suppose  so  prodigious  a  heap  could  not  accumulate  in  one  hundred 
generations;  however,  it  shows  no  perceptible  addition  in  the  age 
of  man. 

"  There  is,  alsfr,  a  common  of  vast  extent,  called  Wednesbury 
Old  Field,  in  which  are  the  vestiges  of  many  hundreds  of  coal- 

pits, 
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pits,  }oug  id  disuse,  which  the  curious  antiquarian  would  deem  as 
)esg  in  linking*  as  the  mountain  of  cinders  in  rising.*  * 

Birmingham,  from  its  situation  between  Wall  (Etocetum)  and 
Alcetter  ( Alauna)  is  thought  to  have  been  a  station  on  the  Roman 
{cknield,  or  Ryknild,  Street;  but  no  vestiges  of  Roman  fortifica<* 
tipn  are  to  be  discovered. 

It  appears  that  Birmingham  *as  a  plaoe  of  some  considera- 
tion in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  as  William  de  Birmingham,  Lord 
of  this  Manor,  proved,  in  the  year  1309,  that  his  ancestors  had 
the  privilege  of  a  market  here  before  the  Conquest  f.    But,  in 
the  Norman  Survey!  this  place  \h  merely  rated  for  four  hides  of 
{and,  and  woods  of  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  four  furlongs  in 
width;  the  whole  being  valued  at  xx&    At  a  very  early  period 
the  lordship  became  vested  in  a  family  what  assumed  a  sur- 
name from  thin  possession,   and  who  appear  to  have  liberally 
protected  tfoe  interests  of  the  town.    Peter  de  Birmingham,  ob- 
tained a  grant  for  a  weekly  market  on  the  Thursday,  in  the 
ttiga  of  l^eory  IL  and  William  de  Birmingham  procured,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  HI.  charter*  for  two  yearly  fairs.    A  license  to. 
take  toll,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  09  every  article  sold  in  the. 
market,  towards  the  expense  of  paving  tkt  $freets  of  Birming- 
ham, was  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  Audomore  de  Va- 
lance, ^arl  of  Pembroke,  in  1319,    IJut  it  would  seem  that  the 
town  was  not  then  hi  a  very  flourishing  condition,  as>  09  this  toll; 
proving  insufficient,  the  work  was  suffered  to   lie.  dormant  for 
eighteen  year*.     A  second  licence  for  the  term  of  three  yearv 
was  afterwards,  obtained,  and  the  work  was  then  completed.    The 
de  Birmingham  family  remained  possessed  of  the  manorial  rights. 
t<U  the  reigii  of  H«nry  VIII.  and  resided  in  a  moated  house  about 
»»xty  yards  south  of  St.  Martin's  church.      The  moat  is  still 
partly  remaining,  but  the  castle  has  been  long^  supplanted  by  the, 
residence  of  a  manufacturer.}; 

xa  tai> 

•  Nutton'i  HUlory  of  Birmingham,  p.  f  5. 
t  Aotiqoiiiei  of  Www icksliire,  p.  099. 
t  Xb*  tils  of .t{ie  aJMBspt  manorial- hoop  hstbetn  weekly  purchased  of 

Tuuttt*.s 
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Through  the  centuries  occurring  between  the  period  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  and  the  civil  war  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  the 
inhabitants  appear  to  have  steadily  attended  to  the  labours  of 
the  anvil,  without  interfering  in  either  of  the  great  political 
questions  which  divided  so  many  parts  of  the  island ;  except 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  William  de  Birmingham  led 
some  few  of  the  tenants  of  his  lordship  to  the  field  of  Evesham, 
where  they  fought  unsuccessfully  on  the  side  of  the  barons.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  laborious  temper  of  the  inhabitants,  Birming- 
ham made  but  few  advances,  during  these  ages,  to  high  com- 
'  mercial  consequence,  or  greatness  of  population.  The  aspect 
and  character  of  the  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  are  thus 
noticed  by  Leland : — "  The  beauty  of  Birmingham,  a  good  market 
town  in  the  extreme  parts  of  Warwickshire,  is  one  streete,  going 
up  alonge,  almost  from  the  left  ripe  of  the  brooke,  up  a  meane 
hill,  by  the  length  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

"  There  be  many  smithes  in  the  town,  that  use  to  make  knives 
and  all  manner  of  cutling  tools;  and  many  loriners  that  make 
hittcs ;  and  a  great  many  naylers ;  so  that  a  great  part  of  the 
town  is  maintained  by  smithes,  who  have  their  iron  and  sea-coal 
out  of  Staffordshire." 

In  the  disastrous  civil  war  o(  the  seventeenth  century  Bir» 
mingham  sided  with  the  Parliament.  King  Charles  was  here 
in  the  year  1642;  hut  so  active  was  the  rislikc  entertained 
towards  him  by  the  inhabitants  that  when  his  majesty  quitted 
the  town,  they  seized  the  carriages  containing  the  royal  plate, 
and  conveyed  them  to  Warwick  Castle.  In  the  ensuing  year 
Prince  Rupert,  with  a  detachment  of  2000  men,  was  ordered  to 
open  a  communication  between  Oxford  and  York.  At  Birming- 
ham a  single  company  of  foot,  aided  by  a  troop  of  horse  from 
Lichfield,    denied  him   entrance,    and  hastily  threw   up  slight 

works  for  the  defence  of  the  place. 

These 

Thomas  Francis,  Esq  by  the  Commissioners  under  tbe  Lamp  and  Scaren- 
ger's  Act ;  and  it  it  intended  to  construct  on  this  spot  a  market  fur  cattle, 
horses,  *wine,  l«c  Tbe  moat  it  to  be  completely  filled  up*  and  the  bvikKoga 
entirely  taken  dawn. 
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These  barriers  were  soon  broken,  but  the  prince  still  found 
some  difficulty  in  advancing,  as  tbe  inhabitants  bad  filled  with 
carriages  the  deep  and  narrow  road  by  which  be  wished  to  gain 
access.  He  therefore  entered  by  another  avenue.  The  inhabi- 
tants, and  their  military  assistants,  opposed  him  on  each  occasion 
with  much  bravery ;  but  their  numbers  were  too  small  for  efficient 
resistance ;  and,  after  a  running  fight  maintained  with  great  spirit 
through  the  streets,  the  Parliamentarian  party  left  the  town  to 
the  mercy  of  their  assailants.  In  the  course  of  this  series  of 
tumultuous  conflicts,  William  Fielding,  Earl  of  Denbigh,  a  volun- 
teer under  the  prince,  was  killed  by  a  random  shot.  On  the 
other  side  a  clergyman,  who  acted  as  governor,  was  slain  in  trie 
Red  Don  Inn,  having  refused  quarter  from  those  who  seized  hi  flu 
Prince  Rupert,  incensed  by  the  vigorous,  but  hopeless,  resistance 
he  had  experienced,  set  fire  to  several  houses,  and  levied  a  heavy 
fine  on  the  towns-people. 

In  the  year  1 665,  this  place  experienced,  in  a  dreadful  de- 
gree, the  disease  emphatically  termed  the  plague.  The  bodies 
of  the  numerous  victims  were  conveyed  for  interment  to  Lady 
Wood  Green,  an  acre  of  waste  land  since  denominated  the  Pest 
Ground. 

We  have  hitherto  seeu  Birmingham  respectable  for  industry, 
but  limited  iu  extent.  Her  laborious  habits,  unaccompanied  by 
striking  geuius,  or  activity  of  speculation,  have  not  yet  lifted  her 
above  the  level  of  such  a  society  of  mere  smiths  as  were  seeu 
working  at  the  forge  by  the  observant  Leland.  The  restoration 
of  monarchy  In  the  person  of  Charles  II.  is  the  period  from  which 
Birmingham  dates  her  great  rise  in  commercial  prosperity.*  Im- 
plements of  husbandry,  tools  used  in  carpentry,  and  such  coarse 
articles  of  iron  manufacture,  had,  till  now,  chiefly  engrossed  the 

T  4  attention 

•  It  »  traditionally  said  that  the  increase  of  the  town  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  what  was  termed  the  Five  Mite 
Aetp  which  drove  the  Nonconform^  preachers  from  corporate  towns.  In 
Birmingham  these  ejected  ministers  found  au  asylum  ;  and  their  congrega- 
tion* following  them,  added  considerably  tv  tbe  population  of  tbe  place. 
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attention  of  the  artisan.  The  reign  of  tjie  secoud  Charles,  a  long- 
Jioliday  after  the  troubles  of  civil  contest,  produoed  a  relaxation 
in  public  manners*  and  a  demand  for  those  embellishments  of 
luxury,  which  may  be  termed  the  playthings  of  elegant  habit. 
In  this  reign  the  toy  tradfi  was  first  cultivated  in  Birmingham. 
Industry,  the  great  basis  of  successful  effort,  was  already  the  pos- 
session of  the  natives.  Encouragement  stimulated  genius;  and 
^he  trade  has  since  been  carried  to/an  extent  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  manufacture,  and  productive  not  only  of  local  wealth,  bat 
of  national  pride. 

From  the  Restoration  to  the  present  time  the  history  of  Bir- 
mingham is  happily  comprised  in  a  view  of  its  progress  U  arts, 
buildings,  population,  and  commercial  opulence,  with  the  eg* 
ception  of  one  lamentable  instance  of  a  turbulent  and  most  dan- 
gerous spirit  in  the  lower  classes.    On  Thursday,  July  14*  1701, 
about  eighty-one  persons  of  various  denominations  assembled  at  ' 
the  hotel,  in  this  town,  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  French 
Revolution.    A  mob  collected ;  and  the  party  assembled  for  the 
celebration  prudently  retired.     But  the  populace,  not  conteat 
with  this  moderate  triumph,  broke  the  windows  of  the  hotel;  and, 
their  numbers  increasing,  they  proceeded  to  acts  of  more  seri- 
ous violence,  encouraging  each  other  in  the  work  of  devastation 
by  clamours,  fantastically  expressive  of  a  love  of  church,  king, 
and  good  order !     The  horrors  of  a  popular  ferment  in  a  place 
Containing  such  numerous  throngs  of  artisans,  to.  whom  riot  was 
as  a  festival  when  once  it  was  set  on  foot,  may  be  readily  ima- 
gined.   The  idle  and  the  vicious  issued  from  every  alley  of  the 
town ;  and,  joining  the  cry  of"  No  false  Rights  of  man!"  stima~ 
lated  the  inflamed  and  thoughtless  congregation  of  labourers  to 
such  undertakings  as  prqiaised  most  plunder.     As  the  mob  pro- 
fessed themselves  peculiar  friends  to  the  Church  of  England, 
they  commenced  tbeir  operations  by  setting  fire  to  the  meeting- 
house  belonging  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestley.    This  they  moo 
reduced  to  ashes;  and  a  second   conventicle  shared  the  same 
fate.    They  then  proceeded  to  the  dwelling  of  the  philosophic  and 
imialle  preacher,  which  was  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  town. 

Dr. 
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Dh  Priestley,  hinweK,  happily  escaped  their  rage;  tut  they 
burned  bis  extorsive  premises ;  and,  we  lament  to*  say,  tbat  hi* 
philosophical  apparatus,  and  valuable  <aa»a*cripte  (the  fruits  of 
many  yews'  labour  and  observation)  perished  i*  the  fames! 

The  mob  remained  in  possession  of  power  for  the  three  follow- 
jag  days,  though  judicious  steps  were  taken  by  the  magistrates 
to  appease  the  tumult,  Aese  horrible  days  will  be  Ipog  remem- 
bered in  Birmingham !  All  business  was  necessarily  at  a  pause. 
The  principal  shops  were  shut,  and  no  inhabitant  deemed  him- 
self secure  frpni  the  visitation  of  a  throng'  so  perniciously  com* 
pounded  of  the  capricious  and  the  designing.  The  firebrand 
spread  its  ravages  in  town  and  country ;  and  many  of  the  rioters, 
reduced  to  a  state  of  brutal  intoxication  by  the  liquors  which 
they  plundered,  perished  in  the  flames  which  themselves  had 
rated.  On  the  evening  of  Sunday  the  17th,  military  assistance 
armed ;  but  the  rumour  of  such  an  approach  was  sufficient. 
This  nob  had  too  much  ferocity  to  possess  genuine  courage; 
and  the  despicable  concourse,  so  formidable  to  the  unarmed,  aluuk 
quietly  away  on  the  slightest  appearance  of  opposition. 

Among  the  ravages  committed  in  this  disastrous  season,  must 
he  noticed  the  following :— On  Friday,  the  15th  of  July,  were 
burned  the  mansion  of  John  Ryland,  Esq.  at  Easy  Hill;  Bon 
desley  Hall,  the  elegant  residence  of  Mr.  Taylor;  and  Mr.  Hut* 
toe's  hews*,  and  stock  in  the  paper  trade,  hooks,  furniture,  Sec. 
at  Birmingham.  On  Saturday,  the  18th,  were  destroyed  the 
bowse  and  furniture  of  the  truly  respectable  Mr.  Mutton,  at  Salt- 
ley,  the  country  residence  of  that  gentleman ;  the  residence  of 
George  Humphreys,  Esq.  and  that  of  Wilftam  Russell,  Esq.  of 
Shovel  Green ;  lloaeley  Hall,  a  seat  occupied  by  the  venerable 
I*dy  Carhampton,  who  was  enfeebled  and  blind  through  age. 
Five  caber  houses  were  also  burned  in  the  course  of  this  day, 

Sunday  the  17th  was  ushered  to  notice  by  the  destruction)  of 

Kiag'e  Wood  meeting-house;  and,  on  the  aame  day,  besides  other 

deraetatMM,  the  mob  plundered  Edgbaaton  Hall,  the  reside**  of 

Or.Witheriag: 
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Birmingham,  including  the  parishes  of  Aston  and  Edgoaston,  im 
^ben  14,528;  and  of  uninhabited  houses,  1876.*  The  same  re- 
turns state  the  total  of  persons  to  be  73,670, 

The  returns  under  the  population  act  for  fBll,  make  the  num- 
bers as  follow,  including,  as  in  the  previous  instance,  the  two 
suburban  parishes :  bouses  inhabited,  1 6,653 ;  houses  uninhabited, 
278 ;  houses  building,  140;  total  of  inhabitants,  85,753. 

The  inland  situation  of  Birmingham  was  unfavourable  to  the 
first  views  o(  commercial  interchange  on  a  large  scale ;  and  not 
any  navigable  river  flows  near  the  confines  of  the  town.  But  in- 
dustry and  art  have  supplied  every  deficiency.,  From  Birming- 
ham, as  from  a  centre,  twelve  roads  proceed  to  as  many  towns; 
and  considerable  improvements  have  lately  taken  place  in  the 
whole  of  these  thoroughfares.  The  introduction  of  canal  navi- 
gation is,  however,  the  great  auxiliary  to  the  commerce  of  the 
place.  By  this  mode  of  conveyance  a  communication  m  now 
effected  on  easy  terms  with  the  metropolis  and  most  of  tlie  prin- 
cipal trading  places  in  the  island,  The  benefits  arising  from 
such  a  facility  of  interchange  are  calculated,  in  a  season  favour- 
able to  manufacture,  to  lift  Birmingham  to  a  prouder  height  than 
it  has  even  yet  attained,  or  ventured  to  anticipate. 

Many  improvements  have  been  latterly  effected  in  the  interior 
of  the  town,  in  consequence  of  acts  obtained  in  the  years  1760, 
and  1801,  "  for  lighting,  watching,  and  paving  the  streets;  and 
for  removing  obstructions  that  were  prejudicial  to  the  health  or 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants/'  As  Birmingham  does  not  pos- 
sess an  incorporated  magistracy,  the  right  of  interfering  with  the 
obstructions  here  noticed  remained  wilh  the  <  person  exercising 
the  manorial  privileges,  before  the  obteution  of  the.  above  acts ; 
and  such  a  power  roust  needs  be  supposed  inadequate  to  the  cor- 
rection of  abuses  likely  tq  occur  in  tbe  disposal  of  buildings  formed 
by  so  numerous  a  population.  The  town  is  now  fairly  lighted; 
hot  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  prosperous  a  place  should  yet  bar* 
to  perform  the  necessary  work  of  paving  the  foot»way»  with  flag- 
stone. 

Apoog 
•  Xlti:  re  tarn  include*  bouts  then  building. 
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Among  file  internal  improvements  which  have  lately  been 
fcflected  it  most  be  observed  that  several  buildiugs  whifch  encum- 
bered the  bult»riug,  or  market-pfcioe,  have  been  removed;  and  in 
an  eligible  part  efehis  area  was  erected,  in  1809,  a  good  statue 
of  the  brave  and  successful  natal  commander,  Lord  Nelson,  exe* 
cuted  by  Westmaeot. 

A  town  not  possessing  a  charter  of  incorporation,  fails  to  pre* 
sent  snob  a  variety  of  public  structures  as  would  appear  suited  ttf 
its  magnitude  or  resources.  The  following  are  the  principal  build* 
iags  dedicated  to  religious  use,  to  charitable  purposes,  or  tb  public 


St,  Martin's  Church  is  situate  at  the  upper  end  of  riigbetb, 
tad  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  corn-market.  "  It  has  been 
remarked/'  says  Mr.  Hutton,  "  that  the  antiquity  of  this  church 
is  too  remote  for  historical  light."*  We  presume  that  the  vener- 
able historian  alludes  to  the  foundation  of  a  church  on  this  site, 
as  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  present  structure  cannot  be  as1- 
eribed  to  afc  earlier  period  than  the  13Ui  century.  This  building 
wss  originally  formed  of  stone,  but  iu  the  year  1690,  the  whole 
of  the  edifice,  except  the  tpive,  was  cased  with  brick.  The  altera* 
tieos  and  repairs,  effected  at  different  periods,  are  lamentably  in- 
consistent with  the  ancient  and  untouched  character  of  the  lower 
portion  of  tbe  spire. 

This  charcb  underwent  many  alterations,  and  a  thorough  re* 
(air,  at  the  eapeate  of  more  than  4000/.  in  1766.  At  this  time 
the  interior  was  entirely  renovated ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  inclination  to  ht+Utfy  should  have  led  those  entrusted  with 
the  cars  of  tbe  works,  to  treat  with  little  respect  some  asoau* 
meats  intended  to  perpetimte  the  memory  of  several  of  the  saw 
cieat  Lords  of  Btamiitgiiein.  These  monuments  sustain  recum-* 
bent  cflgie*  Urt  hare  not  any  inscription.  The  furniture  of  the 
dm  ten  is  .respectable  and  appropriate;  and  the  steeple  is  provided 
with  tsrak*  msttioai  hells* 

Untrf 
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>  Until  the  early  pari  of  the  eighteenth '  century  Itinnfegham 
remained  one  parish.  A  triangular  portion  of  the  town,  covering 
about  one  hundred  acres,  was  then  divided  from  the  rest,  and 
constituted  a  separate  parochial  district,  by  tUPname  of  St.  PH. 
tip's.  A  church  for  the  new  parish  was  begun,  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, in  1711,  and  was  completed  in  1719.  This  structure 
stands  on  elevated  ground,  and  is  judiciously  placed  in  an  open 
area,  calculated  to  display  to  much  advantage  its  claims  to  archi* 
teetuiil  beauty.  The  appendant  yard,  dr  cemetery;  occupies  four 
seres,  and  is  planted  with  numerous  trees.  The  building  is  of 
an  embellished,  but  chaste  and  elegant,  character.  The  steeple 
on  the  west  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola;  for  many  hints  iii  the 
design  of  which  the  architect  was  evidently  indebted  to  the 
splendid. fabric  of  St  Paul's,  in  London.  The  interior  is  con- 
spicuous for  a  tasteful  union  of  simplicity  with  decoration.  In 
the  vestry  is  a  theological  library,  bequeathed  by  the  first  rector, 
William  Higgs,  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  in  Birmingham  and  its 
vicinity.  Mr.  Higgs  also  left  the  sum  of  200/.  for  a  future  pur- 
chase ;  and  a  handsome  library  adjoining  the  parsonage-house 
was  erected  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Madan,  in  1792. 

A  third  church,  termed  the  Free  (or  Christ)  'Church,  is  now 
building;  aud  the  interior  is  so  far  completed  that  the  structure 
is  opened  for  divine  worship.  This  additional  edifice  is  designed 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  lower  classes,  which,  in  such  a  town, 
must  be  much  too  numerous  to  find  seats  in  the  churches  lor* 
merly  deemed  sufficient  The  liberal  good  sense  which  promoted 
such  au  undertaking  cannot  be  too  much  praised. 

.  The  Free  Church  is  suitably  plain,  both  in  its  external 
and  interior  features;  but  it  will  be  readily  helieved  suffi- 
ciently substantial,  when  we  observe  that  dearly  20,900J.  have 
been  already  expended,  on  the  buildings.  A  portico  and  stee- 
ple, to  complete  the  structure,  are  now  in  an  advanced  state 
of  progress.  His  Majesty  had  condescendingly  intended  to  lay 
the  first  stone  of  this  edifice,  but  was  induced  to  depute  the  office 
to  the  late  Earl  of  Dartmouth*  He,  however  graciously  pre- 
sented 
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tested  the  trustees  with  the  sum  of  lOtttfr  towards  tile  further- 
ance of  the  building'.  .•■•.... 

Binningbam,  likewise^,  contains*  fire  Ckapeh  for  the  exercise 
oftbetstabHslfcri  Religion,  ■  . 

A.  JtAnfr  Ckapel^DerHend,  although  now  encompassed  by 
the  extended  nbreetsV  Biraitighahty  is,  in  fact,  a  chapel  of  ease 
to  the  parish  of  Aston*  i  This  ehapelry  bras  founded  in  the  yea? 
1382;  hotth«:aqcieut  baiWing-ihatning!  filJlen  to  decay,  the  body 
hf  the  present  strewtnre,  whkhns  a  commodious  and  respectable 
place  of . worship,  was  erected  m\173o*  *  A  square  fewer  at  the 
western  end  was  added  in  1762; 

SL  Bartholomew's  Chapei,  ettaaftee  en  the  east  aide  of  .the 
town,  ia  calculated  to  accommodate  about  800  persons.  This 
boiMing  was  raised  in  the  year  1^49,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  circumstance  of  not-  standing-  due  east  and  west. ,  The 
chancel  inclines  considerably  towards  the?north. 
-  In  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
tswn,  an  Aet  of  Parliament  was- obtained  in  1772  lor  the  erection 
of  two  additional  chapels.  These  .are  termed  St.  Martf*  and  5r# 
Panfr.  The  chapel  dedicated  to'8t  Mary  is  of  an  octagonal 
form,  bat  destitute  of  all  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty.  St, 
Paul's  chapel  is  a  respectable. atone  building,  though  not  com* 
phted  according  to  the  original  design.  At  the  west  is  a  low 
square  tower,  intended  to  svpport  an  ornamental  spire  or  steeple  \ 
bat  the  inhabitants  hare  hitherto  wanted  public  spirit  to  carry 
this  intention  into  effect  The  interior  is  fitted  up  ia  a. manner 
peculiarly  plain,  with  the  exception  of  the  window  orer  the  cam* 
amnion  table,  which  is  filled  with  painted  glass,  executed  by 
Francis  Eginton,  and  expressive  of  different  passages  in  the  story 
of  St  Paul. 

The  Chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Jame*>  is  formed  from  a  mansion 
erected  some  years  back,  by- Dr.. 'Aab>  an  eminent  physician  off 
Btreungham,  on  land  leased'  to  him  by  Sir  Lister  Holt,  Bart. 
This  intended  residence  was j not  completed;,  and,  in  the  year 
1M0,  the  building  was  consecrated,  and  converted  to  its  present, 
ose,  after  undergoing  suitable  alterations. 

6  The 
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There  are  twenty  toeeting^hoestJ  ft*  variene 
tin j  and  tine  Jewish  synagogue. 

The  Frte-Sckool  is  an  extaftahft  aid  nubia  foandaJsen,  for 
which  the  inhabitanto  are  indebted  to  the  piety  of  King  Edward 
VI.  and  the  food  aeaae  of  hie  advhssra.  the  history  of  this 
establishment  is  connected  with  that  of  a  Gitf  founded  at  Bir- 
mingham in  the  year  1889,  and  tanned  the  Gild  of  the  Hofy 
Crois.  On  the  dieaolotion  of  aneh  fraternities,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VilL  the  rerenaea  of  this  association  wok  Tallied  at 
81i.fe.104  TbeiandaaonttonadTeatediathe€cowntittUM8| 
when  King  Edward  VI.  assigned  then  to  certain  inhabitnnta  of 
Birmingham,  for  the  fbaadalion  of  a  gradnnar-aehool ;  and  to 
gteat  haa  been  the  bcreaae  in  the  TaJoe  of  landed  |Hroperty  in  Una 
neighbourhood,  thai  the  anneal  prodaee  is  now  mate  than  2000* 
the  present  haildiog  was  eteeted  in  the  early  part  of  the  eigh* 
teenth  century,  and  is  a  spacious,  ornamental,  and  well-adapted 
structure.  Sereu  Exhibitioners  are  sent  to  the  Uatreraity  of  Ox- 
foed ;  and  several  infener  schools,  in  difierent  parte  of  the  town* 
ire  supported  by  the  flourishing  finances  of  this  establishment 

The  Chakity,  or  Blob-Coat-Bchool,  iaanpperted  by  to* 
laotary  subscription.  The  buildings  are  extensive  andoigible. 
The  income  of  this  laudable  institution  amounted,  in  the  year 
1613,  to  1387/.  17i.  Id.  One  handled  and  fifty  orphan  boys,  and 
forty  girls*  are  hem  maintained  and  edneated. 

Then  is,  also,  a  Ditmntwg  Ckmrify  Sckotl,  for  fanalee  only, 
which  ia  well  supported,  and  condacted  with  great  disnietioa. 
The<SntM%  iSdboofearo  numerous,  and  are  calculated  to  produce 
important  benefita  to  the  lower  orders  of  so  thiekly»populated  a 


It  ia  with  mneh  pleasure  that  we  do  not  close  the  list  of 
eatnbliahsjettta  for  gratuitous  education,  without  being  enabled  to 
atate  that  large  scsnintries hare  been  instituted  on  the  plans  of 
Imcnaler  end  Dr.  Bell.  The  school,  framed  on  the  ayaftcae  of 
the  former  person,  waa  opened  m  1808,  for  the  inatmetion  of 
fear  hundred  hoya;  and,  under  the  direction  of  Jbfn  Jeto 
Vteven  (who  is  now  employed  in  die  organization  of  • 
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on  the  same  prioeipft*,  throughout  Ireland,)  this  ostaMlahaieifi 
has  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  calculated  to  render  it  a 
model  to  inattatieaa  of  the  mum*  very  metal  nature.  About 
400  bey*,  and  180  girls,  receive  education  according  to  the 
system  of  Dr>  BelL  For  the  nee  of  this  institution  a  spacious 
building  «u  eompleted  in  the  year  1*13. 

A  Qenirfil  Hospital  at  Birmingham  was  commenced  in  the 
year  J  765;  lint,  although  the*  walk  of  the  building  were  theft 
erected,  the  completion  of  the  design  was  impetfed  fbr  twelve* 
yean*  After  that  period  of  interruption  the  humane  instigator* 
of  the  undertaking  were  enabled  to  carry  their  wishes  into  effect. 
The  building  was  Augmented  by  two  wings,  rn  the  year  1790/ 
and  now  ranks  amongst  the  most  ornamental  fabrics 'of  the  town, 
whMe  it  giatefrlry  proclaim*  the  liberality  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  annual  subscription*,  and  the  dividends  on  the  funded  pro- 
perty possessed  by  this  institution,  amounted,  in  the  year  1813, 
to  1945/.  and  the  legacies  to  1309/.  The  number  of  patients' 
admitted  and  discharged  in  the  same  year  exceeded.  1*00. 

A  hnjaamm  bottdmg  was  raised  in  the  yea*  IdOG,  and  aJtproJ 
priated  to  the  use  of  a  Dispensary .  This  charity  is  supported 
by  relavfcary  cewtribuUero.  The  subscription  forth*  year  1&13 
unouuaed  to  000/. ;  ami  the  legacies,  and  other  donation*,  were* 
at  the  same  time  stated  at  near  1900/. 

A  central  Society  was  formed  herein  the  year  fOlfr,  for  tk* 
Edmcatim  e/  Mr  DHtfand  Dumb.  This  institution  embraces, 
in  the  hberatity  of  its  intentions,  most  of  the  mttfaud  counties ; 
and  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Braidwood,  son  of  the  ingeriiow 
founder  of  a  system  for  the  centaunfeatiefl  of  new  ideas  to  a 
class  of  afflicted  mortals,  long  considered  beyond  the  pale  of  hu- 
man assistance.  Fifteen  subjects  hare  already  been  admitted  to 
the  benefit  of  tuition. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII!.  William  Leach,  a  ftatife  of  Bir- 
mingham, bequeathed  his  estate  for  the  purpose  of  ejecting  ofto* 
Ar*M»,  and  for  the  repair  of  the  streets  of  the  tew*.'  Th*  fnaifces 
of  this  charity  are  at  present  so  flourishing,  that  the  trustees  bar* 
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been  enabled  to  add  to  the  number  of  tenement*  for  the  reception 
of  the  poor. 

The  Theatre  is  a  building  correspondent  in  size  and  character  to 
the  population  aud  opulence  of  the  place.  The  front  is  a  handsome 
elevation,  judiciously  airy  and  inviting ;  and  the  interior  is  ar- 
ranged with  considerable  taste.  This  place  of  rational  amuse* 
ment  is  joined  by  a  tavern  and  hotel,  comprising  aa  elegaut 
assembly-room,  in  which  are  also  held  periodical  conoerts,  patro- 
nized by  the  mcist  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

A  Public  Library  at  Birmingham  was  commenced  in  the  year 
1779;  but  this  desirable  institution  moved  in  a  tardy  progress, 
until  aided  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Priestley,  in  1782. 
Since  that  period  it  has  progressively  advanced  in  estimation, 
and  a  handsome  building  has  been  erected,  from  a  design  by  Mr. 
William  Hotline,  of  Birmingham.  The  collection  of  books  con- 
sists  of  about  20,000  volumes,  many  of  which  are  of  considerable 
rarity  and  value. 

Another  Public  Library  has  been  instituted,  which  has  nearly 
four  hundred  subscribers,  and  is  in  an  improving  condition.    This 
'  is  designated  the  Netc  Library. 

A  Philosophical  Society  has  also  been  formed ;  and  a  build- 
ing is  set  apart  for  experiments  in  chemistry,  and  other  scientific 
pursuits.  The  fellows  of  this  institution  occasionally  deliver 
public  lectures,  which  ure  well  attended. 

It  will  necessarily  be  expected  that  the  persons  thrown  helpless 
on  society  by  imbecile  old  age,  or  early  youth,  must  be  numerous 
in  a  town  possessing  so  large  a  population.  For  the  reception  of 
these  a  spacious  Workhouse  was  erected  in  1733,  to  which  seve- 
ral additions  have  been  made  at  different  periods. 

A  new  Prison,  on  a  judicious  plan,  was  bniit  in  1806,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  9000/.    Towards  the  front  are  spacious  rooms,  used  for 
the  meetings  of  the  county  magistrates,  and  for  other  business  of 
a  public  nature. 
•    Barracks,  capable  of  receiving  162   men,  were  erected  ia 
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Tfc«  trade  and  manufactures  of  this  great  town  engross  a  spa- 
ciois  field,  on  which  it  is  our  province  to  touch  only  lightly* 
We  have  observed  that  the  anvil  employed  the  hand  of  the  indus- 
trious inhabitant  at  the  earliest  period  in  which  Birmingham  is 
noticed  in  the  page  of  the  topographer;  and  that  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  was  the  period  that  imparted  a  stimulus  to  inge- 
nuity, and  suggested  those  varieties  of  invention  which  have  now 
rendered  the  name  of  Birmingham  familiar  in  nearly  every  clime 
visited  by  the  sail  of  the  British  merchant  It  appears  that, 
until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Birmingham  manufac- 
turer was  content  to  stay  at  home*  and  patiently  wait  for  the 
visits  of  soch  dealers  as  held  his  articles  in  request;  but,  about 
that  period,  a  more  extended  system  of  traffic  obtained.  Ho 
then  began  to  employ  the  merchant  as  the  vender  of  his  goods  ; 
and,  speedily  pro6ting  by  experience,  he  has  since  deputed  per* 
sons,  eoonected  with  his  own  firm,  to  dispose  of  his  produce  at 
every  accessible  market.  The  increasing  prosperity  of  the  place 
evinces  the  propriety  of  the  course  pursued  by  its  industrious 
inhabitants.  The  manufactures  of  Birmingham  are  considerably 
indebted  to  the  exertions  of  a  spirited  individual,  the  late  Mr. 
John  Taylor,  who  introduced  the  gilt  button,  the  painted,  ja- 
panned, and  gilt  snuff-boxes,  and  the  numerous  variety  of  ena- 
melled articles.  Mr.  Taylor  died  in  1775.  The  manufacture  of 
steel  was  first  practised  at  Birmingham  iu  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  Dannfactnre  of  guns  was  commenced  by  a  person  residing 
hi  Digbeth,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  This  profitable  and 
important  trade  is  cultivated  with  such  eminent  success,  that 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  muskets  have  for  some  time  been 
forwarded  weekly  to  government.  To  the  great  benefit  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  this  manufacture,  a  Proof-House,  or  office 
for  the  trying  and  proving  of  gun-barrels,  was  established  at  Bir- 
mingham in  1813. 

The  manufacture  of  brass  was  introduced  to  this  town  about 
the  year  1740.    The  trade  was  at  first  confined  to  a  few  opulent 

U2  individuals; 
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individuals ;  but  numerous  brats-works  hare  been  erected  within 
the  last  thirty  years ;  and  this  breach  of  manufacture  is  new  cut* 
t'nratod  on  liberal  principles  of  competition,  equally  to  the  benefit 
of  the  town,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  public  at  large. 

The  immense  establishment  of  Messrs.  Boultba  and  Watt,  at 
Soho,  (situate  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  at  the  distance  of  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  from  Birmingham,)  communicates  many  ad- 
vantages to  the  trade  of  this  place,  and  is  in  itself  a  prominent 
object  of  national  interest.  For  an  historical  notice  of  this  stu- 
pendons  assemblage  of  manufactories,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
"  Beauties"  for  Staffordshire.* 

In  thus  briefly  alluding  to  the  commencement,  and  progress 
ft}  the  principal  trades  cultivated  in  Birmingham,  ire  merely  at* 
tempt  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  general  character  of  her  manu- 
factures and  pursuits.  An  enumeration  of  the  various  classes  of 
manufacture  ingrafted  on  these  original  stocks,  would  afford  mat- 
ter for  a  distinct  and  extensive  volume.  The  failure  of  inter- 
course with  the  United  States  has  lately  been  felt  severely  by 
the  manufacturing  interest,  (and  in  that  interest  the  whole  tows/ 
is  involved ;)  hot  fresh  wharfs  are  still  constructing'  ea  the  sides 
.  of  the  canals,  those  great  liquid  roads  which  so  eminently  con- 
duce to  the  prosperity  of  the  place !  And  Birmingham  is  at  pre* 
sent  not  only  augmenting  in  size,  but  appears  to  possess,  in  its 
own  ingenuity,  resources  to  employ  and  sustain  its  increasing 
population. 

A  great  portion  of  the  success  of  Birmingham  in  commercial 

pursuits  has  been  attributed  to  its  freedom  from  charteral  laws. 

The  possession  of  industry  is  here  a  sufficient  qualification  for  its 

exercise  ;  and  talent  supplies  the  place  of  birthright     The  in* 

ternal  polity  of  this  great  town  m  yet  directed  by  two  constables, 

annually  ohoseu,  and  by  the  following  officers,   (also  elected 

yearly,)  who  axe,  in  fact,  no  more  than  servants  to  the  kid  of 

the  manor : 

A  High  Bailifil 

Low  Bailiff. 

lleadborough. 
•  P.  8$B,  et  seq. 
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<    (ieadborough. 
Two  High  Tasters, 
Two  Low  Tasters. 
Two  Affeirers. 
Two  Leather-Sealery 

Tk  high-bailiff  is  to  inspect  the  markets.  The  low-bailiff 
Hmunous  a  jury,  who  choose  all  the  other  officers.  The  head- 
borough  acU  as  assistant  to  the  constables.  The  high-tasters, 
examine  the  beer,  as  to  quality  and  measure ;  and  the  low-tastera. 
inspect  the  meat  exposed  to  sale.  The  ajSfcirers  ratify  the  rent 
and  amercements  between  the  lord  and  hia  tenants.  The  leather* 
sealers  are  now  only  nominal  officers;  for  though  Birmingham 
vat  once  a  noted  market  (or  leather,  and  abounded  with  tanners, 
the  trade  fell  into  disuse  at  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

In  consideration,  of  the  multifarious  pecuniary  disagreement 
°f  a  minor  character,  which,  must  necessarily  occur  in  so  exteu* 
site  a  population,  the  chief  inhabitants  procu^d,  in  1752,  aa 
act  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  forty  shillings.    By  this  act 
twenty  -two,  commissioners  were  appointed,  three  ta.  be  a  quorum^ 
These  commissioners  hold  periodical  meetings,  for  the  dispatch 
of  bpsines*Aand  their  determinations  are  final.    Two  clerks  at- 
tend  the  court,  who,  retain  the  situatiou  foe  life,  and  are  chose^ 
alternately  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  and.  the  commissioners. -r 
By  sa  Act  of  JParliain^nt  obtained  in  18Q7,  the  power  of  thisu 
court  ww  ojgteiiiled  to  the  cognisance  of  all  debts,  not  exceeding 
the  sum  of  five  pounds. 

^he  principal  weekly  saarket  at  Birmingham  is  still  held,  its  at 
the  earliest  period,  pn  the  Thursday.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
•o  popojoas  and  thriving  a  to.wn  is  destitute  of  an  eligible  mar-, 
jtet-place,  Corn  i*  aoM  by  sample  at  the  BalURjogK;  and  the. 
whole  area,  of  the  spot  so  denominated,  is, crowded  on  the  market-. 
4ay  with,  stalls,  for  the  sale  of  vegetables,  and  different  articles, 
of  country  produce.  But  the  ample  supplies  of  every  kind  de-. 
ipaud  \  larger  plaqe  of  safe;  apd  various.  djs^iV  ajid  inconve- 
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stent  parts  of  the  town  are  chosen  for  the  offer  of  other  marketr 
able  articles. 

A  market  on  the  Tuesday,  for  the  sale  of  hay,  was  opened  in 
1791.  There  is  one  annual  fair  for  cattle ;  and  there  are,  like- 
wise, several  wakes  annually  held  for  amusement,  on  the  holders 
of  the  town. 

Richard  Smallbroke,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  was 
born  at  Birmingham  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  This 
prelate  was  much  respected  in  his  diocese,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  literary  works,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is 
"  A  Treatise  in  Vindication  of  the  Miracles  of  Jesus:"  written 
in  consequence  of  the  attack  made  by  Woolsfon, 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  Birmingham  is  rendered  of  an  inter* 
esting  and  ornamental  character,  by  numerous  small  allotments 
of  garden-ground,  which  afford  a  healthful  and  pleasing  amuse- 
ment to  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  are  compelled,  -by  their  trad- 
ing pursuits,  to  reside  in  the  populous  and  confined  streets  of  the 
town.  There  are,  likewise,  many  public  gardens  and  bowling, 
greens,  respectively  suited  to  the  manners  and  disposition  of 
every  class. 

The  surrounding  country  is,  at  many  points,  diversified  and 
picturesque ;  and  is  embellished  by  numerous  villas  belonging  to 
the  principal  persons  of  this  great  town.  .  Perhaps  the  critical 
examiner  would  be  tempted  to  suggest  alterations  in  the  archi- 
tectural arrangement  of  some  of  these  retreats;  but  many  are 
conspicuous  for  size  and  real  elegance. 

At  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  Birmingham,  on  the 
south-west,  is  Edqbaston-Hall.  A  mansion  on  this  site, 
which  bad  long  been  the  residence  of  the  Mtddtemor*  family, 
was  garrisoned  by  some  of  the  Parliamentarian  troops  in  the  civil 
war  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  same  building  was  horned 
to  the  ground  by  the  populace  of  Birmingham,  in  the  days  imme- 
diately antecedent  to  the  Revolution,  lest  it  should  be  ased  as  a 
place  of  refuge  for  Papists !  The  present  structure  was  erected 
?  in 
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hi  the  year  1717,  by  Sir  H.  Gough,  who  purchased  the  Edg- 
baston  estate  of  the  heirs  of  the  Middlemore  family,  for  the  sum 
of  25,0001.  This  is  a  spacious  dwelling,  though  by  no  means 
conspicuous  for  architectural  beauty. 

Aston- Hall,  situate  about  two  miles  from  Birmingham,  to- 
wards the  north-east,  is  au  extensive  and  commanding  edifice, 
erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Holt,  Bart,  in  the  reigns  of  James 
the  First,  and  bis  successor.  This  worthy  baronet  was  among 
the  most  faitlrful  of  those,  who  adhered  to  the  royal  cause, 
through  all  the  troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Tliough  too 
far  advanced  in  life  to  be  himself  serviceable  in  the  field,  his  son 
attended  ia  arms  on  the  person  of  the  king ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
bad  the  honour  of  entertaining  bis  royal  master  at  this  mansion 
for  two  nights,  shortly  previous  to  the  battle  of  Edgebill.  His 
loyalty  exposed  him  to  severe  persecution.  At  different  times 
heavy  dues  were  levied  on  him,  and  his  residence  was  plundered. 
The  marks  of  a  eannon-ball  are  stUI  preserved  on  a  staircase  at 
Aston,  as  a  triumphant  memorial  of  the  constancy  of  the  ancient 
owner  of  the  domaiu*  In  a  large  gallery,  and  in  several  other 
apartments  of  this  fine  and  interesting  mansion,  are  many  family 
portraits.  The  estate  is  now  the  property  of  Heneage  Legge, 
Esq. 

An  almshouse  was  appointed  and  endowed  at  Aston  by  the 
above  Sir  Thomas  Holt,  Bart,  for  five  men  and  five  women.  The 
building  was  erected  by  his  grandson  in  1655. 


SUTTON  COLDFIELD. 

This  town  is  sitaate'near  that  north-west  border  of  the  county 
which  communicates  with  Staffordshire,  Although  Sutton  is  placed 
in  a  meagre  soil,  and  has  a  contiguous  spread  of  waste  land  prover- 
bially bleak  and  cheerless,  the  neighbourhood  is  still  fertile  and 
kind  in  the  antiquary's  opinion.     Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  History  of 
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Staffordshire,  supposes  the  Arch-Druid  of  Britain  to  have  bad 
his  chief  seat  in  this  vicinity  ;*  and  the  two  Roman  roads,  termed 
the  Jckuield,  or  Ryknild,  Street,  and  t|ia  Ridgew^y,  pursue 
their  coarse  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town. 

But,  while  the  town  of  Sutton  is  thus  bordered  by  antiquities 
of  the  most  interesting  description,  it  does  not  in  itself  present 
*ny  memorials  of  a  very  remote  day.  William  the  Conqaerot 
held  the  lordship  in  his  own  bapdp;  hut  Henry.  I-  passed  It  from 
the  Crown  to  Roger,  Earl  of  Warwick.  By  a  subsequent  agree- 
ment, however,  a  yearly  rent  was  appropriated  to  the  service  of 
the  king.  Guy  de  Beauchemp*  Earl  of  Warwick,  obtained,  in 
the  28th  of  Edward  I.  the  grant  of  a  weekly  market  on  the 
Tuesday ;  and  a  yearly  fair  to  last  four  days*  B«W  in  tip  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  it  appears  that  this  market  was  utterly  formken, 
and  the  town  was  quickly  (proceeding  to  a  slate  of  rata  and 
desertion,  when  i|s  fortunes  revived  in  the  person  of  a  successful 
native,  John  Veaey,  Bishop  of  E&eter.  This  prelate,  *ho  ac- 
quired affluence  in  the  busy  times  of  the  eighth  Henry,  devoted  a 
great  portion  of  his  wealth  \o  the  succour  of  (he  place  wfoch  had 
afforded  him  birth ;  and  to  the  liberality  of  his  benefactions  the 
town  is  at  present  indebted  for  its  principal  advantages,  An. 
extensive  district,  comprehending  the  park  of  the  anciejtl  V*4» 
of  the  manor,  and  a  portion  of  the  Chace,  which  they  had  .en- 
grossed for  the  sports  of  the  field,  he  bestowed  on  the  poor  of 
Sutton  Coidfield,  for  the  purpose  of  pasturage.  Hf  ppoouted 
for  the  town  a  charter  of  incorporation ;  built  a  moot- hall  and  a 
market-place ;  paved  the  principal  avenues  \  founded  and  endowed 
a  free-school ;  and  expended  considerable  sums  in  embellishing 
and  making  additions  to  the  parish  church.  He  likewise  endea- 
voured to  confer  the  most  solid  benefit  on  his  native  .place,  by 
introducing-  the  clothing  manufacture,  and  by  building  many 
houses  to  he  free  for  such  as  followed  that  pursuit.    These  beoeea 

•  For  a  statement  of  Mr.  Sbaw*s  opinion  oa  thin  object,  see  "  Bfautiea," 
{or  Staffordshire,  p.  7f4,  et  seq. 
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yet  remain  a  vmmmmi  of  bia  liberal  intention,  but  tbey  hard 
fang  teased  to  bo  occupied  by  »uch  manufacturers  as  it  was  origi- 
nally bis  wish  to  encourage. 

The  town  of  Sirifton~>Gcldfield  baa  a  neat  appearance,  and  coo- 
tains  many  dwellings  of  an  ornamental  character.  Some  manu- 
frctores  connected  with  Birmingham  have,  been  introduced  within 
tee  hat  century,  much  to  the  adrantage  of  the  inhabitants*     * 

Tbe  church  is  a  handsome  structure,  comprising  a  nave,  chan* 
eel,  and  two  side  aisles.  Tbe  aisles  were  built  by  Bishop  Vesey, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI.  The  nave,  whioh 
was  ancient  and  decayed,  was  taken  down,  and  rebuilt  in  its 
present  form  about  tbe  middle  of  the  last  century.  Tbe  cemetery 
Of  this  church  possesses  a  peculiarity  of  noil,  which  is  found  to 
oensnao  the  bodies  placed  therein  with  onnsnal  quickness.* 

Feftiwacioos  in  his  atersion  to  the  clergy  of  tbe  reformed 
cbnreh,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  when  he  fonnded  bis  grammar- 
school  in  thin  town,  directed  that  the  master  shonld  be  a  layman ; 
and  it  is  observable  that  Laurence  Noel,  whom  Camden  celebrates 
far  bia  great  learning,  was  nominated  master,  in  the  life-time  of 
tbe  founder,  bet  was  persecuted  by  tbe  trustees  into  a  resigna- 
tion when  be  bad  filled  tbe  office  little  more  than  one  year.  The 
schooL-beose  was  rebuilt  in  1736.  The  power  of  choosing  a  mas- 
ter is  Tested  in  she  corporation. 

Tbe  municipal  power,  according  to  the  constitution  procured 
by  Bishop  Tesey,  consists  of  a  warden,  twenty-four  assistants, 
a  tewn-elcfk,  steward,  &c.  Tbe  warden  for  the  time  being  ia 
An  eoroner.  This  is  a  royal  town,  and  baa  a  separate  jurisdic* 
tion.  The  weekly  market  is  on  the  Monday ;  and  there  are 
two  annual  fairs.  The  returns  under  the  Population  Act  for 
1811,  atpte  the  number  of  bosses  and  inhabitants  as  follows: 
bowse*  inhabited,  596;  houses  uninhabited  19;  houses  hntld- 
ing  % ;  total  of  persons,  2,93'J. 

Jwhn  Vejtey,  otherwise  Herman,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  was  born 

at 

•  For  many  particnlari  connected  with  this  peculiarity*  sec  Gentleman's 
U'gaaine  for  Sept.  176*. 
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at  Sutton-CoWfield,  and  educated  at  Magdalen  Collage,  Oxford. 
His  talents  and  activity  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  court, 
at  a  time  when  able  men  were  so  much  wanted  for  clerical  offices. 
By  Henry  VIII.  he  was  made  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal ;  tutor  to 
the  Princess  Mary;  and  President  of  Wales.  In  the  11th  year  of 
the  same  Jting  he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopries:  of  Exeter.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  florid  preacher,  and  was  unquestionably  an 
excellent  scholar.  But  his  higotted  opposition  to.  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation  has  subjected  him  to  great  censure  from  many 
writers.  It  is  certain,  that  he  endeavoured  to  render  the  see  of 
Exeter  no  very  desirable  possession  to  his  more  tolerant  sac* 
oessor,  by  exposing  to  sale  a  great  portion  of  the  estates  apper* 
taining  to  that  bishopric.  He  was  compelled  to  resign  in  1551, 
but  was  reinstated  by  Queen  Mary.  He,  however,  soon  volun- 
tarily abandoned  the  see  which  he  had  rendered  of  so  little  value, 
and  retired  to  his  native  town,  where,  assuredly,  he  expended 
the  chief  part  of  his  extensive  gains  in  such  works  as  evince 
great  public  spirit  and  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  flat*  of  his 
birth.  He  died  in  the  year  1565,  at  the  age  of  103,  and  is 
buried  in  the  church  of  Sutton. 

The  .extensive  district  called  the  ColayUld  lies  to  the  west  of 
the  town  of  Sutton.  This  is  a  bleak  and  cherleoss  tract,  sop* 
posed  to  comprehend  in  the  whole  near  13,000  acres,  a  great 
portion  of  which  is  in  Staffordshire.*  The  part  included  in  the 
county  of  Warwick  is  chiefly  overgrown  by  gorse  and  ling.  The 
soil  is  naturally  poor;  bnt,  as  lime  may  be  procured  at  no  great 
distance,  tbe  whole  might  be  reduced,  on  easy  terms,  to  a  stale 
of  profitable  cultivation. 

Sutton-Park  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the  town,  and  contains 
about  3,500  acres.  This  extensive  district  was  granted  by  Bishop 
Vesey  to  the  Corporation  of  Sutton,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer 
inhabitants  of  that  town.  Through  the  park  passes  the  Roman 
Jckqield,  or  Ryknild,  Street,  in  a  high  state  of  beauty  and  pre- 
servation.   The  inhabitants  of  Sutton  not  ouly  find  pasturage  for 

their 
♦  5f  e  "  Beaqtie*"  for  Staffordshire,  p,  540. 
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their  cattle  ou  thin  singular  common,  but  also  obtain  fuel  from 
large  beds  of  peat,  in  which  fragments  of  trees  are  continually 
found,  bat  in  so  decayed  a  state,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
the  species  to  which  they  belong. 

On  the  east  side,  of  Sutton-Park  is  Four-Oaks-Haix,  the 
handsome  seat  of  Sir  Edmund  Oradock  Qartop,  Bart 

Moxhull,  in  the  parish  of  Wishaw,  is  distaul  from  Sutton* 
Coldfield  about  four  miles.  This  manor  was  long  possessed  by 
the  L'Isle  family,  from  whom  it  passed  to  a  son  of  the  eminent 
and  worthy  Bishop  Hacket,  and  is  now  the  property  of  his  de- 
scendant, Andrew  Hacket,  Esq.  who  has  here  a  commodious  fa» 
mily  residence. 

The  Town  of  Coleshill  is  built  on  an  ascent,  at  the  foot  of 
which  flows  the  river  Cole ;  and  from  these  circumstances  of  site 
the  place  obviously  derives  its  appellation.  The  domestic  build- 
iugs  in  this  town  are  generally  of  a  respectable  character;  and 
there  are  some  modern  dwellings  which  unite  ornament  with 
amplitude  of  dimensions. 

Coleshill  was  one  of  the  towns  termed  ancient  demesne,  as  it 
formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  of 
William  the  Conqueror;,  but  it  was  disposed  of,  either  by  King 
William  or  his  successor,  and  quickly  passed  to  the  De  Clinton 
family.  Jt  appears,  from  an  ancient  record,  that  there  was  a 
castle  here  at  a  very  early  period,  whipb  Dugdale  conjectures  to 
have  stood  "  in  a  field  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  calle4 
Grimeshill- Field ;  for  there,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  leading 
towards  Lichfield,  have  been  digged  up  certain  foundations  of 
buildings,  accidentally  discovered ;  among  wjiicb  was  a  Roman 
copper  coin  of  Trajan,  the  emperor."* 

From  the  De  Cliutons  ttje  lordship  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
Mooutfort  family,  who  lost  the  possession  in  consequence  of  the 
severity  of  King  Henry  VII.  Sir  Simon  Mountfort,  who  had 
been  a  constant  friend  and  a  faithful  aubject  to  the  house  of 
York,  ira*  one  of  the  numerous  persona  who  believed  Perkin 

Warbeck 

•  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,  p.  1006. 
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Warbeek  to  be  really  the-eon  of  the  deceased  King  Edward  IT, 
In  consequence  of  this  persuasion,  he  forwarded  to  Warbeek  a 
aum  of  money.  For  such  an  offence  to  the  reigning  power  he  was, 
banged  at  Tyburn  ;  and,  on  the  confiscation  of  bis  property,  the 
manor  of  Colcahitl  was  granted  to  Simon  Digby,  deputy-constable 
of  the  Tower,  who  had  officially  conducted  hint  to  the  bar  at  hi* 
hour  of  trial !  This  new  lord  of  the  towu  aeon  fixed  his  chief 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  his  descendants  were,  enno* 
bled  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  have  attained  eminence  in 
various  passages  of  the  national  history.  They  likewise  proved 
desirable  patrons  to  the  town  in  the  vicinity  of  their  chief  seat; 
as  an  instance  of  which  it  may  be  observed,  that  Robert,  Lord 
Digby,  obtained,  in  the  twentieth  of  James  I.  new  charters 
for  a  weekly  market  on  the  Wednesday,  and  for  two  yearly 
fairs. 

The  church  of  Coleshill  is.  a  fine  and  attractive  specimen  of 
the  decorated  Gothic,  or  English,  style  of  architecture.  This 
fabric  stands  on  elevated  ground  ;  and,  on  the  west,  a  lofty  octa- 
gonal spire*  springs  from  an  ornamented  square  tower,  strength- 
ened by  graduated  buttresses.  The  interior  is  spacious,  and  is 
affluent  in  well-executed  monuments.  Beneath  two  arches  are 
the  recnmbent  effigies  of  cross-legged  knights,  probably  designed 
for  two  of  the  ancient  race  of  Clinton.  The  monuments  of  the 
Digby  family  are  numerous ;  and,  amongst  these,  must  be  noticed, 
one  to  the  memory  of  Kildare,  Lord  Digby,  Baron  of  Geashilt  in 
Ireland,  and  his  lady,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Gardiner 
of  London,  Esq.  The  inscription  to  Lady  Digby  was  a  tribute 
from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hough,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  cannot  be  read  without  deep  interest.  It  is  couched  in  sim- 
ple language,  and  it  commemorates  the  virtues  of  simplicity. 
We  here  see  drawn  the  character  of  a  truly  estimable  woman,, 
without  any  of  those  fulsome  extravagancies  of  eulogium  which 

custom 

*  This  spire  was  originally  fifteen  feet  higher  than  at  present,  hut  ww 
injured  by  lightning  in  th«  year  1550. 
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custom  baa  rendered  too  much  the  etiquette  of  the  tombs,  and 
which  defeat  their  own  purpose,  because  we  readily  perceive  that 
they  are  a  base  and  servile  homage  to  the  weakness  of  the  living. 
We  regret  that  the  great  length  of  this  inscription  debars  us  from 
presenting  a  oopy  of  St. 

Alice,  the  widow  of  Simon  Digby,  bequeathed,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  Henry  VIM.  certain  rents  and  possessions  for  the  per- 
fmaance  of  several  ceremonies,  which,  in  an  after  period,  were 
deemed  superstitious,  and  were  therefore  abolished.  The  inhabit- 
ant, however,  obtained  from  the  Crown  a  grant  of  the  property, 
and  devoted  a  part  of  the  yearly  profits  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children. 

Coteshill  has  a  weekly  market,  and  three  annual  fairs,  at  which 
there  is  a  considerable  traffic  in  cattle  and  horses.  The  number 
of  boasea  and  inhabitants  is  thus  stated  in  the  returns  under 
the  Population  Act  for  1811:  inhabited  houses,  330;  houses 
vnhihabtted,  14 ;  and  one  house  building :  total  of  inhabitants, 
1,639. 

Coieehill  Park  is  situate  to  the  West  of  the  town,  but  the  man- 
sion is  now  entirely  taken  down.  The  seat  formerly  on  this  spot 
was  toag  the  residence  of  the  Digby  family,  created  Earls  of 
Bitrtol  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Here  was  born  John,  the  first 
Earl,  whose  embassies  were  conducted  with  so  much  credit  to 
himself,  and  benefit  to  his  country;  and  this  retired  residence 
also  occasionally  afforded  air  interval  of  peace  to  the  adventurous 
and  aneqaal  life  of  George,  the  second  Earl,  distinguished  as  a 
soMier,  an  orator  and  a  writer ;  but  the  decisions  of  whose  judg- 
ment were  eoathmally  sallied  by  an  eccentricity,  that  appeared  the 
result  of  a  Morbid  activity  of  imagination. 

The  title  of  Earl  of  Bristol  became  extinct  in  the  Digby  family 
«a  the  death  of  John,  the  third  Earl,  in  1698.  The  present 
Earl  Digby  takee  the  title  of  viscount  from  the  town  of  Coles- 
hill 
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Tamworth  Division 


consists  of  part  of  the  market  town  of  Tamworth,  and  the  fol* 
lowing  parishes,  townships,  &c.  Amington  <md  Stone-Delpk 
(township ;)  Austrey  ;  Baddeslcy+ensor ;  Bolehall  and  Giaicott 
(towuship;)  Grendon,  with  Whittington ;  Kingsbury;  Middle- 
ton;  Newton  Regis;  Polesworth;  Seeking  ton;  Skuttington; 
Tamworth  Castle  (liberty)  Wilnecote  (hamlet) 


TAMWORTH. 

This  town  is  situate  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Tame  and 
Anker,  which  takes  place  in  the  north-west  extremity  of  War- 
wickshire. Only  about  one  half  of  Tamworth  is  in  the  county  of 
Warwick.  The  remainder  is  in  SCafTordshire ;  and,  in  the  de- 
scription of  that  district,  forming  a  part  of  the  present  work,  this 
town  has  been  so  fully  uoticed,  *  that  a  brief  sketch  of  its  general 
history,  and  a  statement  of  statistical  particulars  relating  to  the 
Warwickshire  portion,  will,  we  presume,  be  deemed  sufficient  in 
this  division  of  the  undertaking. 

Tamworth  was  chosen  as  an  occasional  residence  of  the  Mercian 
kings,  at  a  Very  early  period.  Many  charters  are  dated  from  this 
royal  seat;  and  here  Ethelfleda,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Alfred, 
and  the  excellent  Lady  of  the  Mercians,  died,  in  the  year  918. 
little  that  is  memorable  occurs,  concerning  the  history  of  this 
borough,  in  the  ages  briefly  following  the  Norman  Conquest 
Dugdale  observes  that  the  Warwickshire  portion  of  the  town 
"  answered  two  marks  for  an  aid  in  the  15th  of  Henry  Ik ;  and 
in  the  21  st  of  Henry  III.  four  pounds  sixteen  shillings,  for  the 
Ferm  thereof/'  The  town  was  ancient  demesne  of  the  Crown, 
and  continued  in  the  immediate  bands  of  the  king  till  the  latter 

ytara 

•  See  "  Beauties  for  Staffordshire,  p.  8**— -6. 
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yean  of  Henry  III.  when  it  was  let  to  Pliifip  Maruiion,  for 
life.  It  afterwards  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  was  granted  (i.  e. 
the  Warwickshire  part)  by  Edward  II.  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
borough,  with  a  reservation  of  an  augmented  ferine  rent 

Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  of  incorporation,  on  a  scale 
peculiarly  liberal ;  and  constituted  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Es- 
sex,  the  first  steward  of  the  borough.  In  the  same  reign  the 
weekly  market,  which  had  hitherto  been  held  by  prescription,  was 
established  by  charter. 

This  town  is  well-built,  and  the  rivers,  which  adorn  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  with  picturesque  meanders,  impart  fertility 
to  large  spreads  of  meadow  land.  The  most  interesting  structure 
in  Tamworth  is  The  Castle.  This  building  stands  on  an  artificial 
mount,  formerly  connected  with  the  Dungeon  of  the  Lady  Ethel- 
fleda;  and  an  edifice  situate  nearly  on  this  spot,  was  bestowed  on 
Robert  Marmion,  by  William  the  Conqueror.  The  Marmions  re- 
mained Lords  of  the  Castle  till  the  20th  of  Edward  I.  when  it 
passed,  by  the  mariiage  of  a  daughter  and  co-heir,  to  William 
Mortein,  and  afterwards  to  the  Frevile  family.  The  family  of 
Ferrers  succeeded  to  the  lordship  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and 
they  were  followed  by  the  Comptons.  The  Marquis  of  Towns- 
bend  is  now  proprietor,  in  right  of  Lady  Charlotte  Compton, 
Baroness  de  Ferrers,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton.  The 
exterior  of  this  venerable  castle  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
serration,  but  the  inside  has  suffered  much  from  age  and  neglect. 
The  rooms  are  numerous,  but  ill-suited  to  the  liberal  domestic 
manners  of  the  present  era ;  and  the  whole  fabric  is  chiefly  attrac- 
tive  as  a  monument  of  antiquity.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  cal- 
culated to  make  a  deep  and  grateful  impression  on  the  feeling*  of 
the  examiner. 

The  Church  of  Tamworth  is  an  extensive  edifice,  rich  in  the 
peculiarities  of  architectural  style  prevailing  at  several  distinct 
periods.  The  most  ancient  portion  exhibits  two  round-headed 
arches,  embellished  with  zigzag  mouldings;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  seems  probable  that  the  original  edif.ee  was  con- 
structed 
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atructed  by  the  M  arm  ions,  soon  after  the  Conquest  This  build- 
iug  was  tendered  collegiate  by  the  same  family  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, au<l  contained  a  clean  and  six  prebendaries.  Several  lay- 
prebendaries  are  still  attached  to  the  church.  In  different  di- 
visions are  many  handsome  monuments.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  these  are  to  various  members  of  the  families  of  Previle  and 
Ferrers. 

Here  is  an  hospital,  founded  and  endowed  by  Mr*  Gay,  to 
whose  benevolence  the  borough  of  South  wark  is  under  such  im- 
portant obligations  ;  and,  in  the  Staffordshire  part  of  the  tows,  is 
a  grammar  school,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Tamworth  enjefys  a  considerable  trade,  and  cultivates  to  some 
extent  the  manufacture  of  flax,  the  spinning  of  linen  yarn,  and  tin 
printing  of  calicoes.  Some  superfine  woollen  cloths  are  akomade 
in  this  town. 

The  market  is  weekly,  and  there  are  three  annual  fain.  Tbt 
corporation  consists  of  two  bail  ins,  twenty-four  principal  bnr* 
gesses,  a  town-clerk,  &c.  besides  a  high  steward,  under  steward, 
and  recorder.  One  of  the  bailiffs  is  chosen  from  each  county. 
The  bailiffs  are  justices  of  the  peace  within  the  borongb,  and 
have  power  to  hold  a  court  of  record  once  in  every  third  week. 
Tamworth  sends  two  representatives  to  Parliament,  who  are  re- 
turned jointly  by  the  sheriffs  of  this  ceaniy,  and  of  Stafford- 
shire. 

According  to  the  returns  under  the  population  aet  for  1&H# 
the  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants,,  in  the  Warwickshire  di- 
vision of  the  town,  was  then  as  follows:  houses  inhabited,  318; 
houses  uninhabited  6 ;  total  of  persons,  1,664.  There  is,  likewise, 
a  return  made  of  one  building  and  two  inhabitants,  for  the  liberty 
of  the  castle  of  Tamworth. 

Poole y  Ha.ll  *,  the  seat  of  the  honourable  Colonel  Fmch,  'n 
about  four  miles  from  Tamworth  on  the  south-east.    The  lands 

attached 

•  In  the  annexed  plate  the  engraver  has  inadvertently  dctcribed  VooUj 
Hall  w  situate  in  Lancashire. 
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attached  to  this  residence  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Mansions  of  Tamworth  Castle;  and,  after  several  intermediate 
transmissions,  came  to  the  family  of  Cokaiii,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  14th  century.  It  is  ascertained  that  Sir  John  Cokain  re- 
sided  at  Pooley  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  andjtis  descendants  for 
many  generations  made  this  their  principal  seat  The  present 
mansion  was  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Cokain,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  is  a  fine  but  irregular  building,  varying  in  character 
between  the  embattled  style  of  the  previous  troubled  and  suspicious 
ages,  and  the  open  amplitude  of  construction  then  first  growing 
into  practice. 

The  extensive  parish  of  Poles  worth  is  memorable  as  the  dis- 
trict in  which  was  founded  the  first  religious  house  in  this  county. 
The  nunnery  here  is  said  to  have*  been  erected  either  by  King 
Egbert,  or  his  son  Ethelwolf,  for  the  reception  of  St.  Modwene, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Connanght,  and  her  religious  sisterhood.* 
Robert  Mansion,  to  whom  it  would  appear  that  Poles  worth  was 
given  by  the  Conqueror,  compelled  the  nuns  to  quit  this  their 
principal  house,  and  to  retire  to  a  cell  belonging  to  them  at  Old- 
bury.  But  within  a  twelvemonth  they  were  restored ;  and  the 
same  Marmion  and  his  wife  became  such  eminent  benefactors  to  the 
institution,  that  Leland  does  not  scruple  to  account  them  the 
founders. 

The  nuns  advanced  greatly  in  celebrity  after  their  restoration. 
Very  extensive  property  was  bestowed  on  them  in  different  ages ; 
and,  to  complete  the  accommodations  of  their  establishment,  King 
Henry  III.  granted  them  a  charter  for  a  weekly  market,  and  an 
animal  fair  to  last  three  days.  At  the  Dissolution,  their  revenues 
were  stated  at  100/.  6s.  &f.  The  abbess,  and  each  of  the  nuns, 
received  a  pension  for  life. 

Considerable  portions  of  the  building  yet  remain,  in  a  pic- 
turesque and  most  impressive  stage  of  decay.      Among  these  oc- 

Vol.  XV.  X  cur 

9  Antiquities  of  War.  p.  1107.  It  most  be  observed,  bowever,  that  Sir 
W.  Dvgdale  founds  bit  assertion  ckicflj  on  two  MSS.  of  no  very  high  *u- 
thoriry. 
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cur  two-  circular  arches,  the  principal  of  which  ia  embellished  with 
several  divisions  of  carved  moulding,  the  inner  range  of  stones 
being;  shaped  into  rude  resemblances  of  the  human  face,  inter- 
spersed with  subjects  of  a  fanciful  character. 

At  Polesworth  is  a  free-school,  founded  and  amply  endowed  by 
Sir  Frauds  Nethersole,  Knt. 

The  village  of  Seckington,  near  the  northern  termination  of 
this  county,  claims  notice  as  the  theatre  of  a  sanguinary  conflict 
between  Cuthred,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  Etbelwald,  King 
of  the  Mercians,  in  the  year  767.  The  latter  monarch  was 
treacherously  slain,  during  the  progress  of  the  battle,  by  one 
of  his  own  officers,  named  Beornred.  The  traitor  was,  however, 
shortly  after  put  to  death  by  King  Offa,  who  succeeded  to  the  do- 
minions of  Ethelwald.  Near  the  church  are  the  remains  of  an  ex- 
tensive castrametatiou. 

The  manor  of  Middleton  has  been  long  possessed  by  the 
Willonghby  family.  Sir  Thomas  Willoughby  was  created  Baron 
-Middleton,  of  this  place,  in  tne  year  1711.  Henry,  the  present 
lord,  has  here  an  eligible,  though  not  a  very  spacious,  seat,  sor- 
rounded  by  fiue  and  well -wooded  grounds. 

Atherstone  Division 

[contains  the  two  market  towns  of  Atherstone  and  Nuneaton, 
and  the  following  parishes  and  hamlets.:  Ansley ;  Baxterky  ; 
Bentley  (hamlet;)  Caldecoie ;  C hikers- C oton ;  Corley ;  FtU 
longley;  UartshiU  (hamlet;)  Lca-Marston ;  Mancester  ;  Max- 
stoke;  Merevale;  Oldbury  (hamlet;)  Shustoke,  with  Blythe; 
Weddington  ;  Whitaorc  over,  or  superior;  Whitacre  nether,  01 
inferior, 

ATHERSTONE. 

f    This  town  is  situate  on  the  Roman  Watling  Street,  and  is,  it* 

regard  to  parochial  arrangement,  a  hamlet  to  Mancester.    Ather.- 

2  stone 
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stone  was  a  place  of  small  consideration  at  the  tine  of  the  Con- 
quest,  and  waa  bestowed,  at  an  early  period,  on  the  monks  of 
Bee,  in  Normandy,  by  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester.  The  monk*  pro- 
cored  .a  weekly  market  and  a  yearly  fair ;  and  to  their  patronage 
the  town  appears  indebted  for  its  first  steps  towards  prosperity. 
The  market,  when  once  established,  rapidly  augmented  in  traffic; 
bat  the  monks  shared  the  fate  attending  most  alien  religions  in- 
stitutions,  and  surrendered  their  possessions  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV. 

The  town  of  Atherstone  chiefly  consists  of  one  street,  in  which 
are  some  commodious  and  substantial  dwellings.  An  eligible  mar- 
ket-honse  has  lately  been  erected,  with  a  spacious  room  in  the 
vpper  division. 

This  place  attains  much  interest,  in  an  historical  view,  from 
its  connection  with  the  celebrated  battle  that  ended  the  war 'of 
the  rival  Roses.  Atherstone  is  not  more  than  nine  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  tract  of  land  usually  termed  Bosworth  Field ;  and 
the  troops  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  entered  this  town  on  the  20th 
of  August,  1485,  and  halted  here  for  the  bight  They  were  en- 
camped on  a  meadow  to  the  north  of  the  church,  since  denomi- 
nated, from  that  circumstance,  the  Royal  Meadow.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  busy  and  portentous  night  that  a  meeting  took  place  st 
Atherstone,  between  Richmond  and  the  two  Stanleys,*  in  which 
such  measures  of  co-operation  were  concerted,  as  occasioned  the 
•ferthrow  of  King  Richard  in  the  ensuing  battle.  The  battle 
of  Bosworth  Field  was  fought  on  Monday,  the  23d  of  August, 
1485. 

A  religious  house  for  Friars-Hermits  of  St.  |Augusttn,  waa 
founded  at  Atherstone,  in  the  49th  year  of  Edward  III.;  but 

X  2  these 

•  Richmond  it  supposed  to  have  fixed  his  quarters  at  the  ancient  inn, 
inowu  by  the  sign  of  the  Three  Tuns.  The  secret  conference  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  io  a  UttU  Ctoie,  on  the  confines  of  the  town ;  but  tradition  fails  to 
point  out  the  precise  apt*.  For  many  carious  particulars  regarding  these 
events,  see  Mr.  Huron's  Descriptive  Account  of  Bosworth  Field. 
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i  these  mendicant  friars  met  with  little  encouragement,  and  their 

possessions,  at  the  Dissolution,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VUI.  vera 

I  valcied  only  at  30*.  3oT.  ptr  ana.    On  the  site  of  the  friary  a  resi- 

dence was  constructed  hy  Sir  John  Repington,  Knt  and  the 
property  being  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Bracebridge  auaHy, 

I  the  old  buildings  were  taken  down,  and  a  handsome  ssansioa 

was  erected,  which  is  now  possessed  by  Abraham  Bracebridge, 
Esq. 

The  church  belonging  to  the  friary  was  completed  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  After  the  Dissolution,  the  nave,  or  western 
end  of  this  church  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Athtr- 
Stone,  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish  of  Mancester.  And  as 
such  it  remains  at  the  present  day.  But  a  south  aisle  has  been 
added,  and  some  other  alterations  made,  which  have  detracted 
much  from  the  symmetry  and  real  beautyi>f  the  original  structure, 
though  they  may  have  added  to  Ha  convenience. 

A  free  grammar  school  was  founded  at  Atherstone  by  Sir 
William  Devereux  (then  residing  at  Merevale)  and  two  other  be- 
nevolent persons,  in  the  year  1673.  The  chancel  of  the  friary 
church  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  this  seminary ;  and  it  is  still 
dedicated  to  the  same  purpose. 

Atherstone  has  a  weekly  market,  and  four  annual  fairs.  The 
manufacture  of  hats  is  cultivated  here  to  some  extent;  and  the 
town  derives  considerable  advantage  from  the  canal  immediately 
proceeding  from  Coventry  to  Faxety,  which  touches  its  border  on 
the  north-west. 

The  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants  is  thus  stated  in  the  re- 
turns under  the  population  act  for  1811  s  houses  inhabited,  501  > 
houses  uninhabited,  10 ;  total  of  persons,  2,921. 

At  Atherstone  was  born,  in  1607,  Obadiah  Grew,  D.  D.  who 
was  many  years  minister  of  St.  Michael's,  Coventry.  During 
the  troubles  of  the  17th  century,  Dr.  Grew  sided  with  the  Pres- 
byterians, and  took  the  covenant;  but  bis  amiable  deportment, 
and  exemplary  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties,  rendered  him  re- 

spcctnHe 
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snectable  in  the  view  of  all  parlies.  On  the  Restoration,  he  wan 
ejected  from  his  preferment,  as  he  refused  to  conform,  hut  remained 
at  Coventry,  where  he  died,  is  the  year  1G89.  He  published,  twe 
volumes  of  sermons,  delivered  at  Coventry. 

Mancestce  (usually  pronounced,  and  often  written,  Mou- 
nter) is  an  extensive  parish,  comprehending  the  township  «l 
Atherstone,  and  the  hamlets  of  Oldbury  and  HartahHL  Man* 
cester  is  a  small  village,  bnt  must  be  viewed  with  high  interest 
as  occupying  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Menda*$$t- 
dum.  The  Watling  Street  passes  in  the  close  vicinity  of  thei 
village,  on  the  north-east;  and  on  this  road  are  the  remains  of 
a  camp,  which  are  divided  into  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  transit 
of  the  street  The  mean  length  of  the  whole  level  surface,  or  ares 
within  the  earthworks,  is  627  feet ;  and  the  mean  breadth  489 
feet;  the  total  of  contents  being  6  acres,  1  rood,  and  4  petceesv 
Fragments  of  building,  and  Roman  coins,  have  been  frequently 
found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

At  Oldsury,  on  an  eminence  commanding  very  extensive 
views,  are  the  remains  of  a  castrametation,  which  is  supposed  to4 
have  formed  the  summer  camp  to  the  Roman  station,  Mandnes^ 
sedum.  Three  sides  are  yet  well  preserved.  The  ramparts  ass 
about  twenty  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  about  six  feet  high* 
On  this  spot  now  stands  the  spacious  and  elegant  modern  man- 
sion of  H.  P.  Okeover,  Esq.  Sir  William  Dugdale  observes* 
that;  "  on  the  north  part  of  the  Fort  at  Oldbury,  have  been  JbvneV 
by  ploughing,  divers  flint  stones,  about  fair  inches  and  a  half  us 
length,  curiously  wrought,  by  grinding,  or  by  some  such  prow 
cess.  The  one  end  shaped  much  like  the  edge  of  a  pole+axe." 
There  are  not  any  flints  naturally  produced  within  a  considerable 
distance  of  Oldbury ;  and  we  may  rationally  suppose  that  these 
had  fanned  part  of  weapons  belonging  to  the  native  Britons.  One 
ef  these  relics  is  now  in  the  Asbmolean  Museum,  Oxford. 

To  the  south-east  of  the  camp  at  Oldbury,  a  large  plain  is  ter- 
minated by  a  smaller  camp,  which  Mr.  Bartlett,  in  his  History  and 

X  3  Antiqui- 
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Antiquities  of  this  parish  *,  supposes  "  to  have  been  constructed 
for  a  guard  against  any  of  the  foresters  attempting  to  surprize  the 
garrison,  when  performing  exercises.0 

Hartshill,  the  Campus  Martins  of  the  Romans,  and  included 
by  them  in  the  general  name  of  Manduessedum,  occupies  a  hilly 
plain,  which  is  of  a  rocky  soil,  and  of  so  elevated  a  character 
that  it  is  said  more  than  forty  churches  may  be  seen  from  thence, 
with  the  unaided  eye.  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Bartlett  that,  in 
the  year  1773,  "  a  cottager  in  Hartshill,  having  enlarged  his 
little  croft,  enclosed  an  unnoticed  tumulus,  about  seveuty-five  feet 
.  wide  at  the  bottom ;  eighteen  feet  across  the  top;  and  about 
twenty-five  feet  high.  On  cutting  down  the  tumulus,  he  found, 
at  the  bottom,  a  little  lower  than  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground,  a  brick  pavement,  about  six  feet  square,  with  a  bole  at 
each  corner,  which  he  destroyed.0  f  The  next  year,  digging,  or 
ploughing,  this  ground  over  again,  he  found  a  stone,  shaped  by  art 
into  the  resemblance  of  part  of  a  small  battle-axe. 

The  rural  and  finely  situated  hamlet  of  Hartshill  gave  birth,  in 
the  year  1563,  to  Michael  Drayton,  a  poet  highly  esteemed  at 
the  period  in  which  he  wrote,  and  who  has  many  admirers  at  the 
present  day.  Among  his  numerous  works,  The  Polyolbton;  Eng- 
land's Heroical  Epistles ;  and  the  Nymphidia,  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  popular.  Several  of  his  Sonnets  possess  considerable 
beauty.  He  excelled  in  pastoral  description ;  and,  in  this  range 
of  poetry,  his  native  Arden,  and  his  early  Patrons  aud  Friends 
in  Warwickshire,  are  often  favoured  with  notice.  Drayton  died 
in  1631,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  manor  of  Ansley  passed,  by  purchase,  to  the  Ludford 
family,  in  the  year  1613.  John  Newdigate  Ludford,  Esq.  the 
present  proprietor,  is  descended  in  a  female  line  from  the  original 
purchaser  of  the  estate,  and  resides  at  Ansley  Hall,  an  irre- 
gular 

•  This  publication  contains  a  great  body  of  carious  matter,  relating  not 
ouly  to  the  Manduetsedum  Romauorum,  but  to  the  general  History  of  toe 
Arden  of  Warwickshire* 

t  History  of  Mancestcr,  p.  15. 
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gular  but  very  respectable  family  mansion,  erected  at  different 
periods. 

The  park  attached  to  this  seat  is  extensive,  well  stocked  with 
deer,  and  replete  with  tasteful  embellishments.  On  an  insulated 
spot  in  one  part  of  the  domain  is  a  Chinese  temple,  built  from  a 
design  by  Sir  W.  Chambers  ;  and  in  a  cell  beneath  is  carefully 
preserved  a  monument  appertaining  to  the  Purefoy  family,  which 
was  taken  down,  and  thrown  into  the  church-yard,  when  Caldecoto 
church  underwent  some  repairs  about  the  year  1766. 

la  a  sequestered  valley,  in  another  division  of  the  grounds  is  a 
hermitage,  formed  from  the  stones  of  an  ancient  oratory  Ansley 
Hall  was  visited,  in  1758,  by  the  elegant  and  truly-poetical  The* 
mas  Wartoo ;  at  which  time  he  wrote,  and  left  in  this  cell,  soma 
beautiful  verses,  beginning, 

Beneath  this  stonej  roof  reclin'd, 
I  tooth  to  peace  my  peusive  ound. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  verses,  as  printed  in  Wartott's 
poetical  works,  differ  much  from  the  simply-pleasing  original  copy* 
which  is  still  preserved  at  Ansley  Hall. 

The  church  of  Ansley  coutains  some  small  remains  of  Saxon, 
or  early  Norman,  architecture;  and  has  at  the  west  end  a  square 
tower  of  considerable  beauty.  The  whole  structure  is  in  an  excel- 
lent state  of  repair. 

At  Mbrbvalb,  near  Atherstone,  is  tbo  handsome  residence  of 
Dugdale  Stratford  Dugdale,  Esq.  one  of  the  representatives  in 
Parliament  for  Warwickshire;  which  gentleman  is  descended,  in  a 
female  line,  from  Sir  William  Dugdale,  the  eminent  historian  of 
this  county.  The  contiguous  grounds  are  particularly  rich  in  fine 
and  venerable  oaks. 

A  monastery  of  the  Cistercian  order  was  founded  at  Merevale, 
by  Robert,  Earl  Ferrers,  in  the  13th  of  King  Stephen.  This 
monastery  was  largely  endowed  by  the  founder,  and  was  fa* 

X  4  vourad 
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.▼oared  by  many  benefactions  in  after  periods.  Ai  the  Drank- 
tioD  the  revenues  were  stated  at  254/.  U.  Sd.  per  mm.  The  abbot 
ami  monks  received  pensions  daring  life.  Considerable  fragments 
of  the  building  yet  linger,  in  a  progressive  and  pictweaeao  state 
of  decay. 

The  Town  of  Nuneaton  appears  entirely  indebted  far  its 
early  prosperity  to  the  foundation  of  a  monastery,  in  the  tine 
of  King  Stephen*  This  religions  house  was  feended  by  Robert, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  was  of  the  order  of  Fontevraolt,  in  Me- 
tiers ;  which  order  possessed  the  pecaliarity  of  comprehending 
.both  monks  and  nuns  within  the  pale  of  one  establishment  It 
is  certain  that  there  was,  at  one  period,  a  Prior  resident  at  Nun- 
eaton, but  it  is  not  ascertained  that  he  had  any  monks  in  bis  train. 
The  prioress  had  superior  rule  in  the  house. 

This  monastery  was  well  endowed,  and  the  nans  obtained,  in 
the  10th  of  Menry  III.  the  grant  of  a  weekly  market  In  the 
23d  of  the  same  reign  they  procured  a  charter  for  a  yearly  lair. 
On  the  dissolution  of  religions  houses,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  the  revenues  were  stated  at  290/.  15/.  0W.  The  prioress 
and  the  whole  of  the  nuns  were  favoured  with  pensions  for  life.  A 
portion  of  the  building,  comprehending  one  entire  arch  and  large 
fragments  of  wails,  yet  remains,  as  a  melancholy  memorial,  at  the 
north-west  extremity  of  the  town,  in  the  adjacency  of  the  road 
leading  towards  Atherstone. 

The  church  of  Nuneaton  is  a  respectable  Gothic  building, 
though  by  no  means  sufficiently  spacious  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  inhabitants.  Here  is  a  freeschool,  founded  in  the  6th  of 
Edward  VI.  towards  the  establishment  of  which  -that  king  gate 
three  closes  of  ground,  lying  within  the  liberties  of  Coventry, 
and  formerly  belonging  to  the  Trinity  Gild.  This  town  derives 
•considerable  benefit  from  the  weaving  of  ribbons,  and  has  a 
weekly  market  (which  is,  however,  not  largely  attended)  and  three 
annual  fairs. 

The  number  of  houses,  and  inhabitant*  is  thus  stated,  in  the  ve- 
6  tarns 
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Urn  under  the  Population  Act  for  l&ll  ;— houses  inhabited, 
1096;  bosses  uninhabited,  six ;  total  of  persons,  4>47. 

Cau>bcoti-»Hall  is  rather  more  than  two  miles  from  Nun* 
eaton,  on  the  north- west.  A  moiety  of  the  manor  of,  Culdceote 
ftt  procured  by  the  Purefoy  family,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
and  by  William  Pare foy  the  house  was  chiefly  rebuilt,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eeV  enteeoth  century.  The  estate  was  afterwards  par* 
ehesed  by  Sir  Nathan  Wright,  lord.keeper  of  the  great  teal; 
whose  son,  William,  sold  it  to  Robert  Prineeps,  Esq.  and  his 
eon  conveyed  it  to  Thomaa  Fisher,  Esq.*  By  tbe  latter  ge*» 
tlenmn  oonaidefable  additions  and  improvements  were  made; 
while  deairaUe  attention  was  still -paid  to  the  original  and  vene- 
table  features  of  the  edifice. 

This  mansion  m  memorable  for  a  most  spirited  defence  nmde  by 
a  Mr.  George  Abbott,  against  an  assault  of  the  royalists,  in  the 
war  of  the  seventeenth  century.  On  the  Stith  of  August,  1643, 
the  manor-house  of  GaMocote  was  attacked  by  the  Princes  Rupeat 
and  Maurice,  at  the  head  of  eighteen  troops  of  hone.  Mr.  Ab- 
bott, (who  bad  married  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Purefey,)  assisted 
only  by  eight  soon,  oeatoVs  Air  mother  erne?  ktr  mufc,  defended 
the  building,  an  it  would  appear  eaceeaafrlly,  against  tbe  ut- 
most fury  of  the  assailants ;  and  it  in  not  known  that  any  indivi- 
dual of  this  small  garrison  was  hurt  during  the  conflict  f 

The  Church  is  a  plain  Gothic  structure,  containing  several 
monuments  to  the  Purefey  femtiy  ;  and,  on  the  south  side  of  tbe 
chancel,  in  a  tablet  commemorating  the  virtues  and  intrepidity  of 
Mr.  Abbott.  It  m  there  slated  that  ho  served  his  country  in  two 
pejrlianwmla,  and  wan  the  author  of  name  religion*  nnd  political 
treats.    He  died  en  tbe  M  of  February,  MM8. 

The 
•  Googh't  Additions  to  Camden. 

♦  TbU  cartons  instance  of  family  intrepidity  is  not  noticed  by  the  hitlo- 
nans  of  the  civil  war.  Tbe  above  particulars  are  chicflv  derived  from  the 
inscription  on  the  monument  of  Mr.  Abbott,  in  Culdecote  church.  Tradition 
adds,  the!  the  pewter  dishes  and  plates,  used  in  the  household,  wtrf  hastily 
netted  into  ballets. 
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The  pariah  of  Shustokr  will  be  viewed  with  interest,  a*  the* 
birth-place  of  the  celebrated  antiquary,  Sir  William  Dugdale. 

Thin,  distinguished  writer,  to  whoae  historical  labours  War- 
wickshire is  so  much  indebted,  was  born  at  the  rectory-house  of 
Shustoke  (a  house  rebuilt  by  his  father,  John  Dugdale,  Esq. 
who  held  a  leaae  of  the  impropriate  rectory,)  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1605.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the 
school  of  Nether- Whitacre,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  free- 
school  of  Coventry,  where  he  remained  till  nearly  the  age  of  fif- 
teen. On  leaving  school,  he  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  father 
anxious  to  cultivate  in  his  bosom  a  love,  of  study ;  and  to  the 
early  lessons  of  his  parent,  who  directed  his  attention  particu- 
larly to  law  and  history,  we  may  presume  much  of  the  future 
taste  of  this  eminent  antiquary  must  be  ascribed. 

Mr.  William  Dogdale  married  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen ; 
and,  in  16*25,  he  purchased  the  manor  of  Blythe,  in  the  pariah 
of  Shustoke,  to  the  mansion  on  which  estate  he  shortly  removed 
with  his  family.  His  literary  pursuits  were  encouraged  by  seve- 
ral antiquaries  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  ;  and,  at  the  instance 
of  their  advice,  and  supported  by  their  encouragement,  he  under- 
took his  elaborate  historical  work  respecting  this  county.  His 
conspicuous  talents  soon  increased  the  circle  of  his  friends;  and 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  then  Earl-Marshal  of  England,  created 
him,  in  1638,  a  pursuivant  at  arms  extraordinary ;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  he  was  made  rouge-croix-pursuivaut  in  ordinary. 
In  obedience  to  the  duties  of  this  appointment  he  was  present  at 
many  important  scenes  during  the  civil  war.  By  him  the  castle  of 
Banbury,  the  City  of  Coventry,  and  the  Town  of  Warwick,  were 
summoned  to  surrender ;  and  on  him,  also,  devolved  the  unplea- 
sant office  of  proclaiming  the  garrisons  of  the  two  latter  places 
traitors  to  the  Crown.  He  attended  the  kiug  at  the  battle  of 
Edge-Hill ;  and  afterwards  waited  on  the  court  at  Oxford.  But, 
wherever  he  weut,  and  however  great  the  distraction  of  the  times, 
it  is  observable  that  he  was  constant  to  the  leading  pursuit  of  his 
life,  and  was  still  making  collections  for  one  or  other  of  his  great 

works. 
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works;  In  1644  he  was  created  Chester-Herald;  and,  on  liter 
Restoration,  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  Norroy,  King  of  Arms. 
la  1677,  he  was  appointed  Garter,  principal  King  of  Arms, 
and  was  honoured  with  knighthood.  The  fortune  of  Sir  William 
Dugdale  was  not  large ;  and  he  appears  to  have  received  this 
latter  mark  of  distinction  with  much  reluctance.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  was  chiefly  divided  between  London  and  Blythe»Hall. 
He  died,  in  his  chair,  at  Blythe-Hall,  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  Feb.  10,  1685-6,  in  consequence  of  an  illness  arising 
from  a  severe  cold.  Sir  William  had  several  children,  but  only 
one  son  attained  maturity :  this  was  John,  afterwards  Norroy 
King  of  Arms,  and  knighted  by  James  II.  One  daughter  was 
married  to  the  celebrated  Elias  Ash  mole.  Tbe  works  of  Sir 
William  Dugdale  are  uumerous,  and  extremely  valuable.  The 
moat  important  are— The  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire ;  The  Mo* 
nasticoo  Anglicanom ;  The  Baronage  of  England ;  The  History 
of  Embanking  and  Draining;  and  the  History  of  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral. There  are  many  MSS.  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  chiefly  • 
•n  historical  subjects,  in  the  Ashtnolean  Museum,  Oxford. 

The  Church  of  Shustoke  is  a  handsome  structure,  erected  in 
the  time  of  Edward  II.  The  remains  of  Sir  William  Dugdale 
and  his  Lady,*  lie  in  a  vault  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel/ 
Over  the  tomb  is  a  mural  tablet,  bearing  a  Latin  inscription  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  embeHished  with  the  family 
arm*.  There  are  also  other  monuments  to  the  Dugdale  family  ; 
among  wicch  is  that  of  Sir  John,  the  son  of  the  antiquary. 

Blythe-Hall,  the  former  residence  of  Sir  William  Dugdale, 
was  purchased  by  that  eminent  writer  of  Sir  Walter  Aston,  in 
1625.  This  is  a  spacious  and  respectable  seat,  but  placed  in  a 
low  situation,  on  the  border  of  the  river  Blythe,  at  the  distance 
#f  one  mile  from  the  town  of  Coleshill.  Some  interesting  por- 
trait* descended  with  this  house  to  the  present  representative  of 

the 

•  Margery,  second  daughter  of  John  Huntbacb,  of  Sewal,  in  the  parish 
•f  Bathburj,  Staffordshire,  Gent.    She  died  oa  tbe  18th  of  December,  1681, 

•t«d  7a. 
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tbe  family;  among  which  art  good  halthragths  of  Sir  William 
Dogdale,  and  his  son-in-law,  Elias  Ashmole.  Bly  the*  Hall  is 
now  the  residence  of  Mra.  Dugdale,  mother  of  D.  S.  Dugdale, 
Esq.  one  of  the  members  for  the  county  of  Warwick. 

Maxstoee-Castlb  is  about  one  mile  from  Blytho-Hall,  oa 
the  south-east  This  fine  structure  waa  chiefly  erected  by  Wil- 
liam de  Clinton,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
and  continued  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Clinton 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  when  it  waa  pass*)*  in  exchange  for 
certain  manors  in  Northamptonshire,  to  Humphrey,  Earl  of  Sta£ 
ford,  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham.  On  the  attainder  of 
Henry,  the  grandson  of  this  duke,  tbe  castle  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  an  officer  appointed  by  tbe  Crown ;  and  it  any  be  ob- 
served thai  King  Richard  III.  visited  this  strong  bold,  when  oa 
his  marob  towards  Nottingham,  preparatory  to  the  fetal  battle  of 
Bosworth,  From  the  Stafford*  tbe  estate,  after  remaining  for 
some  time  with  the  Crown,  passed  to  the  Comptona ;  and  of 
.them  it  was  purchased,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  the  JU»4- 
Keeper  Egerton;  hy  whom  it  was  again  sold  to  Thomaa  Dilke, 
Esq.  In  this  family  it  remains  si  the  present  day,  and  is  now 
tbe  residence  of  Mrs.  Dilke. 

The  castle  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  is 
encompassed  by  a  moat  At  each  corner  is  an  hexagonal  tower, 
with  embattled  parapets.  The  entrance  is  by  an  august  and  ms- 
ehiolated  gateway,  strengthened  on  each  side  by  a  tower  of 
hexagonal  form.*  Tbe  gates  are  covered  with  plates  of  iron;  and 
the  marks  of  the  discarded  portcullis  are  yet  visible.  •  These 
galea  were  erected  by  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Buckingham;  and 
they  are  adorned  with  bis  arms,  his  own  coat  being  impaled  with 
the  bearings  of  his  wifo,  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Nevii,  and 
supported  by  two  antelopes,  assumed  in  right  of  his  mother,  who 
was  one  of  the  coheirs  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester. To  these  are  added  the  burning  nave,  and  the  knot,  the 
badges  of  his  own  ancestry. 

Apor- 
*  Represented  in  the  annexed  plate. 
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A  portion  of  the  interior  of  this  edifice  was  accidentally  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  bat  (be  greater  part  of  the  ancient  building  still 
remains,  and  ia  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  architectural  ar- 
rangement of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  Amoug  these  apart- 
•eats  are  the  spacious  hall :  a  large  dining  room,  with  a  door 
aod  chimney  ornamented  with  carious  carving ;  and  the  venerable 
chapel.  In  the  walls  of  the  great  court  are  yet  remaining  the 
catena,  or  lodgments  for  soldiery. 

By  William  de  Clinton,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  founded  at 
Maxsteke  a  priory  for  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augos- 
tin.  The  endowment  was  ample,  and  the  revenues  were  valued, 
at  the  dissolution,  at  130/.  11*.  S^d.per  ann.  There  are  large 
remains  of  this  building ;  and  the  ruins  are  rendered  mournfully 
picturesque  by  the  varieties  of  evergreen  foliage  which  enwrap 
them  in  nearly  every  direction. 
a 

Solihull  Division 

comprises  the  following  parishes  and  hamlets :  Baddcsley-Clin- 
ton;  Balsatt;  (hamlet;)  Barston;  Berkeswell;  BickenHU; 
Elmdom;  Hampton  in  ArtLn ;  Kinwahey  (hamlet;)  Kuowle 
(hamlet;)  Meriden;  Nuthurst  (hamlet;)  Packing  ton,  great; 
PacHngton,  little ;  Solihull. 

SoiiBULL  (ordinarily  pronounced  Silhill)  ranks  as  one  of  the 
market  towns  of  this  county,  but  the  market  is  now  in  a  state  of 
absolute  disuse.  This  place  wears  the  tranquil  appearance  of  a 
large  village,  aud  contains  little  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  exa- 
miner, except  the  church,  which  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  build- 
ing of  the  cruciform  description. 

Sir  William  Dugdale  conjectures  that  the  chief  parts  of  the 

district  now  comprehended  in  the  parish  of  Solihull,  were  known 

by  tty  name  of  Vlverki  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Survey.    Here 

was  formerly  the  chief  seat  of  the  barony  of  Limesie;  and  the 

residence  of  the  barons,  Dagdale  supposes  to  have  occupied  a  spot 

at  present  known  by  the  name  of  Olton,  a  small  village  about  two 

aiiles  from  Solihull  on  the  north-west* 

Frouj 
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From  the  ruius  of  this  baronial  residence  and  its  dependent 
habitations  sprung,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  town  of  Soli- 
hull. Grants  for  a  weekly  market  and.  a  yearly  fair  were 
speedily  procured ;  but  the  town  does  not  appear  to  have  ob- 
tained much  commercial  distinction  at  any  period.  The  number 
of  houses  and  inhabitants  is  thus  stated  in  the  returns  under  the 
Population  Act  for  1911 :  houses  inhabited,  618;  houses  unin- 
habited, 6  ;  houses  then  building,  4;  total  of  persons,  2,581. 

In  the  close  vicinity  of  Solihull  js  Malvern  Hall,  the  seat 
of  Henry  Greswold  Lewis,  Esq.  This  desirable  mansion  is 
placed  ou  an  elevated  site,  and  is  surrounded  by  spacious 
grounds, 

The  extensive  parish  of  Hampton  in  Arden  involves  two 
Jiamlets  peculiarly  deserving  of  notice. 

Knowle,  or  Knoll,  the  nearest  of  these  to  the  mother 
church,  is  a  pleasing  village,  situate,  as  the  name  implies,  on 
elevated  ground.  This  lordship  was  possessed  by  Eleanor,  the 
consort  of  Edward  J.  and,  on  the  death  of  that  queen,  it  was 
given,  with  many  others,  to  the  monks  of  Westminster,  on  con- 
dition of  their  performing  certain  pious  ceremonies  on  the  Eve 
of  St  Andrew,  the  day  on  which  the  amiable  Queen  Eleanor's 
anniversary  had  usually  been  kept.  About  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  Walter  Cooke,  a  churchman  of  high  prefer- 
ment and  repute,  erected  at  his  own  expense  a  chapel  in  the 
village  of  Knowle;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  IV.  he 
founded  here  a  chantry  of  either  one  or  two  priests.  Retaining 
his  friendly  inclinations  towards  this  spot,  he  procured,  in  the 
14th  of  the  same  king,  a  licence  to  institute,  in  conjunction 
with  some  other  persons,  a  gild  within  the  chapel ;  of  which 
fraternity  many  noble  and  celebrated  men  became  members.-— 
With  the  concurrence  of  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Lord  Clinton, 
Jie  afterwards  obtained  permission  for  himself  and  that  lady  to 
found  here  a  college  of  ten  chantry  priests.  But,  at  the  disso- 
lution of  such  institutions  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there 
were  only  two  chantry  priests  on  this  foundation,  and  the  re- 
venues 
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rennet  were  dated  at  no  mora  than  22/.  oV .  3©£  Tht  income 
of  the  gild,  supporting  three  chantry  priests,  wan  returned  at 
29/.  14/.  Id. 

The  chapel  is  a  building  of  much  beauty,  consisting  of  a  nave, 
two  aisles,  and  a  chancel.  In  the  sooth  wall  are  four  stone  seats, 
•r  recesses,  beneath  embellished  arches ;  and  further  towards  the 
east,  is  a  handsome  piscina.  On  the  north  side  are  seven  stalls, 
and  on  the  sooth  side  six.  These  are  ornamented  with  various 
satirical  allusions,  among  which  may  be  noticed  au  ape  holding  a' 
bag,  and  a  bear  looking  at  it ;  a  fox  sitting,  holding  an  open  book, 
&c. 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle  occur  a  piscina  and  a  locker. 
Over  the  rood-loft  are  some  remains  of  paintings,  comprising 
whole  lengths  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  another  saint,  aud  an  angel, 
Several  of  the  pewa  are  embellished  with  carvings,  and  in  the 
windows  are  still  preserved  some  fragments  of  ancient  painted 
glass  +, 

In  ploughing  a  field  near  Knowle,  an  urn  of  a  dark  brown  colour 
was  discovered,  containing  coins  of  the  lower  Empire,  {o  the 
weight  of  fifteen  pounds,  f 

The  hamlet  of  Balsall,  (often  termed  Temple  Balsall) 
was  given  to  the  knights  templars  by  Roger  de  Mowbray ;  which 
religious  knights  erected  a  church  in  this  place,  and  constructed 
here  a  house  as  a  preceptory,  or  cell,  to  their  principal  mansion, 
the  Temple  in  London.  Besides  the  manor  of  Balsall,  the 
knights  templars  had  various  other  landed  possessions  in  War- 
wickshire ;  and  their  preceptory  at  Balsall  was  supported  with 
much  splendour  until  the  termination  of  |he  order  of  templars  in 
England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  The  knights  hospitallers 
briefly  succeeded  to  the  possessions  of  the  templars  at  BuUaii; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  pieceptory,  or  residence, 
at  this  place.    Qn  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  this  manor 

came, 

•  An  intelligent  communication  respecting  this  chapel  it  inserted  in  the 
GtnUeniSD'a  Qtagajine,  Vol.  LXUI.  p.  419. 

t  Archwol.  VII.  p.  413. 
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came,  after  various  tmsmissioas,  ta  Lady  Katharine  Levesea,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  who  has  been  mentioned  in  ae- 
reral  previous  pages;  and  this  lady  bequeathed  the  whole  lord* 
ship,  for  the  founding  of  an  hospital  for  the  reception  and  ssain- 
tenance  of  indigent  females,  either  widows,  ear  unmarried 
ef  fair  character,  to  be  chosen  from  the  inhabitants  of  certain  i 
cified  parishes,  that  of  Balsall  having  the  preference.  A  mini* 
ater  was  appointed  to  "  instruct  the  pensioners  for  the  good  of 
their  souls;"  and  it  was  directed  that  he  should,  likewise, "  teach 
and  instruct  twenty  of  the  poorest  boys,  of  Balsall  and  pariah,  until 
fit  to  be  apprentices." 

The  Church  of  Balsall  will  be  viewed  with  considerable  in- 
terest, as  it  has  experienced  scarcely  any  alterations  since  its 
erection  by  the  knights  templars.  This  building  is,  in  form,  ma 
oblong  square;  and  is,  according  to  an  admeasurement  stated  by 
Dr. Thomas,  104  feet  in  length ;  39  feet  in  breadth;  and  57  feat 
in  height.  The  interior  is  not  subject  to  any  division.  Th« 
walls  are  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  roofing  is  composed  of 
timber,  formerly  parted  into  squares,  at.  the  angles  of  which 
were  shields  of  arms,  now  removed  into  the  great  hail.  At  the 
east  end  is  a  lofty  pointed  window  of  five  lights ;  and  on  each 
aide  are  three  windows,  consisting  alternately  of  three  and  four 
lights,  the  heads  beaatifollj  ramified,  and  all  dissimilar.  At  the 
west  end  is,  likewise,  a  window  of  ftve  lights;  and,  over  it,  a 
circular  window  of  twelve  compartments.  The  doors  are.  fear 
in  number,  and  very  small.  Over  that,  at  the  south-west  corner, 
is  a  turret,  rising  no  higher  that  the  centre  of  the  roof.  The 
buttresses  are  light,  and  not  graduated.  The  ornamental  scalp- 
tore,  consisting  of  imposts  to  the  arches,  and  a  row  often  heads 
en  a  cornice,  or  moulding,  at  the  west  end,  is  of  excellent  work- 
manship. It  may  be  observed  that  the  chancel  is  not  distin- 
guished from  the  nave  by  any  other  circumstance  than  the  floor  in 
that  part  rising  one  step.  In  the  south  wall,  at  the  east  end  of 
^be^church,  are  three  stone  stalls,  or  recesses. 

The  ancient  hall  of  the  templep  is  still  existing,  though  now 

sur- 
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tMrrojiadtdiwfckfrnefcworti  aid  disfigured  hjls<ftart.1ita*W»i»» 
daws,  fhia  4pftoioos  *|ttttinea*  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
framed  of  timber,  u»d  divided  !mtt>  three-aisle*  fey  manahre  wooden 
pillar*.  .7*  !  •./:•.'.] 

~T1*  befoosttof  Ladjfi  iisetoo*  Oia*  prQ»#d*©f,tbc  .fcost  pro- 
pitious characto  and  tfia..jitam**r»of  altos  afeo^iefcafc  been  aug- 
aunted  at  afieial  periods,  ii*  oonsoqucnto  of  (lie  affluent  state 
of  the  finance*.  The  vajnoua  UdMiag*  cewaeojed  with  this  cha- 
rity are  substantial  and  extensive,  and  the  whole  institution 
ranks  among  the  moot  advantageous  and  pleasing  possessions  of 
the  county. 

The  palish  of  Mbriden  is  ornamented  by  the  respectable  family 
mansion  of  Wriotbesley  Digby,  Esq. 

At  Great  Packington  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Aylesford. 
The  manor  of  Packington  came  to  the  ancestor, of  the  present  no- 
ble proprietor,  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Clement  Fisher, 

The  neighbourhood  of  Packington  is  said  to  contain  the  high- 
est ground  in  England,  and  many  points  command  prospects 
as  beautiful  and  various  as  they  are  extensive.  The  spacious 
mansion  was  much  improved  by  the  late  Earl  aud  his  father, 
and  is  now  a  commodious  residence  of  the  first  class,  though  not 
of  an  ornamented  character.  The  grounds  possess  a  natural  in* 
equality,  favourable  to  picturesque  effect;  and  are  well-wooded 
and  finely  adorned  with  water.  The  late  Earl  of  Aylesford,  who 
had  much  activity  of  taste,  in  conjunction  with  merits  still  more 
estimable,  studiously  imparted  to  these  grounds  an  ajr  of  wild- 
ness,  likely  to  convey  general  pleasure,  because  its  graces  are  de- 
pendant on  no  caprice  of  fashion,  and  vary  with  the  beautiful 
vicissitudes  of  nature*  His  lordship's  talents  were  not  confined 
to  the  arrangement  of  landscape  scenery ;  and  many  drawings  and 
etchings  preserved  in  the  family  mansion  evince  his  familiarity 
with  the  pencil  and  burin.  This  accomplished  nobleman  died  in 
the  year  1812. 

The  parish  church  of  Packington,  situate  within  the  Units  of 
Vol.  XV.  Y  Lord 
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Lord  Ajleafaid'a  Park,  m  rebuilt,  ia  tie  latter  fort  of  tie  AM 
century ,  from  a  design  of  Bonotti,  This  etractmfe  it  not  on  an 
eateosiYe  scab,  aad  possesses  little  beaety  ef  outward  fcataie. 
The  interior  is  elegant,  though  weighty. 

At  a  short  dietaaoe  fro*  Padnagten  is  the  Forest  Ball,  a 
email  bat  pleasing  buildings  erected  Air  the  aeeoniaodatloa  of  a 
society  of  archers,  termed  the  weodstenef  Arden,  who  hold  pe- 
riodical meetings,  and  exercise  die  bow  for  honorary  prites. 


END  OV  WARWICKSHIRE 
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LIST 

or  vat  rmi»ct*AX. 
BOOKS,  MAPS,  AND  VIEWS, 

'  THAT  HAVB  BEBN  PUBLISHED  IN 

Illustration  of  the  History,  Topography,  Antiqui- 
ties f  if  €*  of  the  County  of 
WARWICK. 


WARWICKSHIRE  has  the  honour  of  producing  »  native  histo- 
rian, whose  work,  by  general  suffrage,  b  placed  at  the  head  of  county 
histories.  Sir  William  DugaWs  "  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire, 
illustrated  from  Records.  Leiger-Booka,  Manuscripts,  Charters,  Evi- 
dences, Tombes,  and  Armes :  beautified  with  Maps,  Prospects,  and 
Portraitures.  Lond.  1656.  Fol."  is  not  only  valuable  tor  its  usually 
accurate  statements  of  family  descent,  and  transmissions  of  manorial 
property,  but  is  assistant  in  the  general  history  of  Great  Britain,  by 
comprising  disquisitions  on  the  foundation  and  progress  of  the  various 
religious  orders,  which,  previous  to  the  dissolution  of  monastic  houses, 
posjwsed  so  important  a  share  in  the  operations  of  the  governing  power* 
This  work  was  reprinted  in  2  vols,  folio,  Lond.  1730,  from  a  copy 
"  corrected  by  the  author  himself,  and  with  the  original  copper-plates. 
The  whole  revised,  augmented,  and  continued  down  to  the  present 
time,  by  William  Thomas,  D.  D.  sometime  rector  of  Exnall,  in 
the  same  county.  With  the  addition  of  several  prospecis  of  gentle* 
men's  teats,  churches,  tombs,  and  new  and  correct  maps  of  the  county, 
ad  of  the  several  hundreds,  from  an  actual  survey  made  by  Htmf 
fieighton,  F.  R.  S.  Abo  complete  Lists  of  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  Sheriff*,  taken  from  the  original  Records ;  and  aw  Alpha- 
betical Index  and  Blazonry  of  the  Arms  upon  the  several  Plates." 
Dr.  Thorn**  is  charged  by  Goupb*  with  being  careless  m  his  ac- 
counts, and  with  taking  little  pains  for  information.  It  will  be  rea- 
dily admitted  that  indefatigable  industry,  like  that  of  the  original  au- 
thor, might  have  done  more  towards  the  improvement  of  this  edition. 
Rut  still  many  errors  are  corrected,  and  much  new  matter  is  intro- 
duced, while  come  superstitious  and  fanciful  opinions,  incidental, 
perhaps,  to  the  period  at  which  the  book  was  composed,  are  judici- 
ottsfy  pointed  out.  Y  9 

The 
♦  British  Topography,  Vol  IL  p.  300. 


LIST  OP  BOOKS,  &C. 

The    original   Edition   of  Dtigdale's    Warwickshire   was   re- 

Jrinted,  but  in  a  coarse  and  negligent  manner,  in  1765,  by  John 
ones,  a  bookseller  at  Coventry.  This  appears  to  have  been 
merely  a  trading  speculation;  and  even  as  such  we  believe  that  it  was 
not  very  successful.  The  cause  of  literature  would  receive  much 
benefit  from  a  fresh  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  brought  down  to 
the  existing  period,  and  comprehending  Corrections,  from  a  deliberate 
investigation  of  Sir  William  Dtigdale's  MSS.  in  the  Ashmolean  Mu- 
seum, and  from  due  communication  with  gentlemen  residing  in  the 
county.  Warwickshire,  so  fortunate  in  its  historian,  is  happy  in  pos- 
sessing, at  the  present  time,  several  antiquaries  of  much  judgment  and 
research,  whose  collections  are  eminently  calculated  to  promote  such 
an  undertaking.* 

Some  information  concerning  the  agriculture  of  this  district  is  con- 
veyed in  "  A  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  War- 
wick, with  Observations  on  the  Means  of  its  Improvement.  Drawn 
up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  internal  Im- 
provement, by  Adam  Murray,  Land  Surveyor  and  Estate- Agent.— 
London.     1813." 

In  Marshall's  Rural  Economy  of  the  Midland  Counties  are 
many  curious  particulars  respecting  the  agricultural  interests  of  War- 
wickshire. 

*  A  Brief  Oescriptton  of  the  Collegiate  Church  and  Choir  of  St. 
Mary,  in  the  Borough  of  Warwick,  with  a  concise  Account  of  the 
Antiquities  and  Curiosities  of  the  same,  and  of  the  Chapel  thereto 
adjoining.  Together  with  the  Tables  of  the  several  Benefactions 
given  to  the  said  Church  and  Parish.  To  which  is  added,  a  particu- 
lar detail  of  the  grand  solemnity  with  which  the  Earl  of  Leicester  cele- 
brated the  French  order  of  St.  Michael,  at  Warwick,  in  the  year  1571. 
By  John  Sabin,  Clerk  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary.— Coventry,  no  date, 
gvo."  The  profits  for  the  Charity  Children  of  this  parish.  This  little 
work  was  reprinted  at  Warwick  in  1813,  but  without  the  account  of 
the  solemnities  with  which  tlie  Earl  of  Leicester  celebrated  the  order 
of  St.  Michael,  tec.  The  profits  arising  from  the  sale  to  be  disposed  of 
for  the  use  of  the  Charity  Children,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Vicar 
and  Churchwardens. 

Description  of  the  Beauchamo  Chapel,  adjoining  to  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  at  Warwick  ;  and  the  Monuments  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick 
in  the. said  church  and  ekewliere.  By  Richard  Gough,  Esq.  Lond. 
4to. 

A  more  Accurate  History  and  Description  of  this  elegant  Chapel, 
illustrated  with  apian,  elevations,  and  views,  is  published  in  the  4th 
volume  of  Britton's  "  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain.** 

In 

"  •  We  take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  two  gentlemen,  residing  at 
Coventry,  (Mr.  John  N'ickson  and  Mr.  Sharp,)  have  been  at  the  great  expense 
and  pains  of  illustrating  their  copies  of  Dr.  Thomas'*  Edition  of  Dugdale,  by 
drawings  of  all  the  churches,  principal  seats,  and  rains  of  building*,  noticed  in 
that  work.  How  rich  a  fund  of  gratification  is  thus  prepared  for  the  antiquary 
of  a  future  day  ;  and  how  much  is  it  to  be  wished  that  the  practice  of  these 
gatttfemca  may  find  imitators  in  regard  to  the  histories  oi*  other  counties  ! 


LIST  OP  BOOKS  &C. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  BiMiotheca  Topographica  Britannica 
are  extracts  from  a  book  in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation  of  War- 
wick, called  the  Black  Book.  These  extracts  comprehend  the  cele- 
bration of  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  by  -Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, at  St.  Mary's  Church,  in  Warwick,  anno  1571  ;  The  "  Death 
and  Buriall  of  the  Marques  Northampton*,  at  Warwick,  anno  1571; 
an  account  of  "  Queen  Elisabeth's  coming  to  Warwick  in  1573;" 
and  an  order  of  Council  to  the  Corporation  of  Warwick,  to  assist  John 
Speed  in  his  improvement  on  Saxtori's  Maps  of  Great  Britain.  The 
other  parts  of  the  Black  Book  consist  principally  of  Corporation  Aci 
compts. 

An  Historical  and  Genealogical  Account  of  the  noble  Family  of 
Greville,  to  the  time  of  Francis,  the  present  Earl  Brooke  and  Earl  of 
Warwick  ;  including  the  history  and  succession  of  the  several  Earls  of 
Warwick  since  the  Norman  Conquest ;  and  some  account  of  Warwick 
Castle.    (By  Edmonson.)    Lond.     1766.    8vo. 

In  the  Bib.  Top.  Brit.  Vol.  IV.  is  a  Memoir  on  the  Story  of  Guy, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pegse,  M.  A.  Read  at  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  May  7,  1767.  To  the  Menu  ir  is  prefixed  a 
Print,  representing  the  exact  appearance  of  the  statue  of  Guy,  at  Guy's 
Cliff,  in  the  year  1789. 

Warwick  Castle,  a  poem,  embellished  with  engravings,  from  draw- 
ings by  J.  Roe,  of  Warwick.    Stratford-upon-Avon.     1812. 

In  "  Brewer's  Descriptions,  Historical  and  Architectural,  of  splen- 
did Palaces  and  celebrated  Buildings/'  is  an  account  of  Warwick 
Castle,  and  a  view  of  that  edifice. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  City  of  Coventry,  from  the 
earliest  authentic  period  to  the  present  time ;  comprehending  a  de- 
scription of  the  antiquities,  public  buildings,  remarkable  occurrences, 
&c.  embellished  with  engravings.  Coventry:  1810.  Duodecimo. 
This  pleasing  compilation  was  published  in  Numbers,  and  contains 
views  of  St.  Michael's  Church ;  the  Cross  which  formerly  orna- 
mented Coventry  ;  St.  Mary's  Hall ;  and  the  Whitefriars. 

The  History  of  Coventry,  from  a  MS.  "  in  the  hands  of  Thomas 
Jesson,  M.  A.  Chaplain  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,"  is  printed  in 
Hearne's  Fordun,  p.  1438. 

"  Frere  John  Bredon,  Frere  minor  of  the  Convent  of  Coventry, 
his  recantation  of  his  preening  and  speaking  against  theCustome  of 
the  Cathedral!  Church  of  Coventry,  which  used  to  have  the  apparait 
of  every  person  deceased :  whose  corpse  was  first  to  be  brought 
into  that  church."  This  Recantation  was  enjoined  Friar  John  by  the 
Lords  in  Parliament,  anno  1446;  and  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Ice- 
land's Collectanea,  Vol.  V.  p.  302-4. 

An  Account  of  the  many  and  great  Loans,  Benefactions,  and  Cha- , 
rittes,  belonging  to  the  City  of  Coventry :  to  which  is  annexed,  a 
Copy  of  the  decretal  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  relative  to  the 
memorable  Charity  of  Sir  Thomas  White.    Lond.     1733.    8vo. 

Y  3  A  learned 

*  William  Part,  brother  of  Queen  Catharine  Parr* 


sjnr  oj  *»o*t,  4c. 

A  learned,  elegant,  and  rjltgiouf .  Speech  delivered  unto  fais  most 
excellent  Majestic  at  his  late  being  at  Coventry.  By  Philemon  Hol- 
land, Doctor  of  Physique ;  the  right  hon.  the  Recorder  Ins  deputy 
for  the  time.  When  as  his  royall  Majestie  was  graciously  pleased  to 
grant  and  command  the  erecting  a  military  garden  therein ;  and, 
sithens,  to  enlarge  the  aforesaid  dtie's  charter.  Together  with  a  Ser- 
pen preached  in  the  audience,  and  published  at  the  sequent  of  the 
wrorthie  Com  panic  of  the  Practise**  of  the  Military  Garden  of  the  said 
veil-governed  citie  of  Coventry*  By  Samuel  Buggt,  B,  D-  som*- 
time  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  Load,  iftft. 
4to. 

In  the  Bib.  Top.  Brit.  Vol.  IV.  is  «  A  Narrative  of  a  steange 
Religious  Frenay  at  Coventry,  in  an  original  Letter  from  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Communicated  by  Dr.  Ducarel,  F.  R.  and  A*  88-  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Lambeth  Library."  This  frenzy  chiefly  consisted  in  a 
persuasion  that  he  who  said  over  the  Blessed  Virgin  s  Psalter  every 
day  could  not  possibly  be  damned. 

In  the  first  volume  of  "  Britton's  Architectural  Antiquities  of 
Great  Britain/1  is  a  particular  account  of  the  Cross  formerly  at  Coven- 
try, with  a  view  of  that  fine  structure. 

An  History  of  Birmingham,  by  W.  Hutton,  F.  A.  8.  S.  Birming- 
ham :  printed  and  sold  by  Knott  and  Lloyd.  One  volume  octavo. 
This  lively  and  entertaining  topographical  work,  which  is  em4>aUobo4 
with  several  plans  and  views,  has  passed  through  four  editions,  the  last 
of  which  bears  the  date  of  2809,  and  has  received  considerable  addi- 
tions from  the  hand  of  the  very  respectable  author.  Mr.  T.  Knott, 
jun.  of  Birmingham,  is  making  arrangements  for  a  fifth  edition,  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time,  which  is  to  be  illustrated  with  fresh  en- 
gravings (now  executing,)  from  the  hands  of  native  artists. 

A  Guide,  or  Directory,  for  the  town  of  Birmingham,  improved 
through  new  editions,  is  published  by  J.  Jabet,  of  Birmingham. 

A  true  Relation  of  Prince  Rupert's  barbarous  cruelty  against  the 
Towne  of  Birmingham,  fee.    Lopd.    164?.    4to. 

Prince  Rupert's  burning  Love  to  England,  discovered  in  Birming- 
ham's Flames ;  or,  a  more  exact  and  true  Narration  of  Birmingham's 
Calamities,  under  the  barbarous  and  inhumane  cruelties  of  Prince  Ru* 
pert's  Forces,  &c.    Lond.    1043.    4to. 

History  and  Antiquities  of  Stratford-upon-Avon:  comprising  a 
Description  of  the  Collegiate  Church  ;  the  Life  of  Saakspeare ;  and 
Copies  of  several  Documents  relating  to  him  and  bis  Family,  never 
before  printed.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  other  eminent  Cha- 
racters, natives  o(  or  who  have  resided  in  Stratford.  To  which  is 
added,  a  particular  Account  of  the  Jubilee,  celebrated  at  Stratford  in 
honour  of  our  immortal  Bard.  By  R.  B.  Wheler.  Embellished  with 
eight  Engravings. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fisher,  of  Hoxton,  nude  accurate  drawings  of  the 
Fresco  Paintings  recently  discovered  on  the  walls  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Holy  Cross  at  Stratford.    These  have  been  since  executed  in  outline 
at  the  Polyautograpbic  Press  of  Mr.  Volweiler ;  and  the  Copies,  co- 
loured 
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leered  after  the  origlsah,  tie  now  publishing.  The  completion  of 
this  undertaking  cannot  fail  to  be  much  desired  by  the  antiquarian  part 
of  the  public  t 

Ad  Account  of  an  Analysis  made  on  the  Stratford  Missal  Water, 
eojftprftbeodiagoear  thirty  different  Experiments,  fee.  dec.  By  Charles 
ferry,  M.  D.  Northampton,  1744.  8vo. 

Some  "  Short  Remarks"  on  the  above  Pamphlet,  by  William  Bay- 
lies, jan«  were  published  in  1745, 

Avon,  a  Poem,  in  three  Parts,  (by  Mr.  Huckel,  who  died  in  1771.) 
Birmingham,  printed  by  John  Baskemile,  1758.  4to. 

Welcombe*hiHs,  near  Stratford  upon  Aron.  A  Poem,  Historical 
and  Descriptive,  by  John  Jordan,  of  Stratford,  Wheelwright  Load. 
1777.  4to.—A  View  of  the  Hills  is  prefixed. 

Hydrologia  Philosophica :  or  an  Account  of  Hmiogton  Waters,  in 
Warwickshire,  with  directions  f%  drinking  of  the  seine,  fro.  fee.  by 
Samuel  Derham,  Bachelor  in  Physic,  lately  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, 1685,  6yo. 

Mandnessedum  Romanorum  :  being  the  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Parish  of  Manceter  (including  the  Hamlets  of  Hartshill,  Oldburv, 
and  Atherstone)  and  also  of  the  adjacent  Parish  of  Ansley,  in  the 
County  of  Warwick.  By  the  late  Benjamin  Bartlett,  Esq.  F.  A.  S. 
Enlarged  and  corrected  under  the  inspection  of  several  gentlemen 
resident  upon  the  spot.  4to.  Load.  1791.* 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  September  and  October,  1762, 
occur  Essays  towards  the  Natural  History  of  Sutton  Coldfield;  and 
tome  Remarks  on  a  particular  passage  in  the  first  of  those  Essays  are 
contained  in  Mr.  Hutton's  History  of  Birmingham. 

"  A  genuine  Translation  of  the  Royal  Charter  granted  by  K.  Henry 
VIII.  to  the  Corporation  of  8utton  Cold  field, M  was  printed  in  1763, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Bonell,  an  Attorney  in  that  Town. 

"  A  Letter,  wherein  part  of  the  Entertainment  into  the  Queen's 
Majesty,  at  Kiltingworth  Castle,  in  Warwicksheer,  in  this  soomerz 
progress,  1575,  is  signified,  from  a  Freend,  Officer,  attendant  in 
Coourt,  unto  bis  Freend,  a  Citizen  and  Merchant  of  London.** 
Signed  at  the  end  by  "  K.  L."  (&•  LanekwH)  "  Gent.  Mercer,  Mer- 
chant Adventurer,  and  Clark  of  the  Councel  Chamber  Door ;  and 
also  Keeper  of  the  same." 

The  "  Pleasures  at  Kenelworth  Castle,  where  0.  Eliajabetb  was  en- 
tertained,9* are  inserted  in  the ••  Whole  Works  of  George  Qascoigne, 
Esq.  newly  compyied  into  one  volume  ;"  and  there  is,  likewise,  a 
Tract  intituled  "  The  frincelic  Pleasures  of  Kenelworth  Castle." 

"  A  concise  History  and  Description  of  Kenelworth  Castle,  from 
its  Foundation  to  the  present  time,'*  was  printed  in  1777,  as  a  Guide 

Y  4  to 

•  A  Urge  ttitrect  of  tbw  interesting  Fubficatton  is  foctnded  in  the  fourth 
Vofaioc  of  Mr.  Nichols's  Hirtory  of  Leicestershire ;  in  which  work  is,  like- 
wise, a  Map  and  Survey  of  Biandoefstdon,  with  part  of  the  folds  adjoining, 
ssade  in  October,  18U,  by  Ralph  Thompson,  of  witherJty. 


.  us*  or  books,  fee. 

to  the  picturesque  Ruins  of  that  once  stately  edifice.  This  little  Tract 
Jus. gone  through  several  editions.  The  profits  arising  from  the  sale 
are  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Ah  Account  of  this  Castle,  with  an  elaborate  ground  Plan,  and 
Views,  are  contained  in  the  fourth  Volume  of  "  the  Architectural 
Antiquities  of  Great  Britain.''  in  which  Volume  is,  also,  an  Account, 
with  two  beautiful  engravings,  of  Warwick  Castle. 

In  the  second  Volume  of  the  same  Work  are  Views  of  Compton 
Wyniufe  House,  and  of  New  House,  near  Coventry. 

A  Brief  Account  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Patronage  of  the  Lea- 
tnington  Spa  Charity,  instituted  for  the  gratuitous  Relief  of  Invalids ; 
with  short  Notices  respecting  the  Accommodations  of  the  Village, 
Rides,  Walks,  &c.  in  the  Neighbourhood  ;  and  General  Rules  Tor 
drinking  the  Leamington  Waters,  &c.  Birmingham.  1812  A  pleasing 
Trifle  from  the  Pen  of  Mr.  Pratt,  embellished  with  several  Etchings 
by  F.  Egington  of  Birmingham,  from  original  prawings. 

A  Descriptive  Guide  to  Leamington  Priors,  containing  a  brief  Ac- 
count of  that  celebrated  apd  fashionable  Spa,  &c.  &c.  by  J.  Bisset. 
1814. 

In  tbe  first  Part  of  Vol.  V,  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  is  '•  An  Analysis  of  the  Waters  of 
two  Mineral  Springs  at  Leamington  Priors  ;  including  Experiments 
tending  to  elucidate  the  origin  of  the  Muriatic  Acid.  By  William 
Lamt?e,  M.  A,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge." 

A  Chemical  Analysis  of  these  Waters  has  been  published  by  Dr* 
Middleton,  apd  some  Observations  on  the  same  subject  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Pen  of  Dr.  Saunders. 

"  Edge  Hill,  or  the  Rural  Prospect  delineated  and  moralized,  a 
Poem,  In  four  Books,  by  Hie  hard  J  ago,  M.  A.  London  1767."  4to. 
contains  some  interesting  Descriptions  connected  with  the  memorable 
Battle  between  the  Royalists  and  the  Parliamentarian  Forces. 

A  Local  and  Literary  Account  of  Leamington,  Warwick,  Strat- 
ford, Coventry,  Kenil worth,  Hagley,  the  Leaspwes,  Birmingham, 
and  the  surrounding  Country.  With  Remarks  on  the  Prospect  of 
Universal  Peace.  A  new  ana  enlarged  Edition,  with  some  engrav- 
ings, by  Mr.  Pratt.  1S14.  This  is  an  extended  Edition  of  Mr. 
Pratt's  former  Work,  descriptive  of  Leamington  Spa  and  the  neigh- 
bouring places. 

■  Picturesque  Views  on  the  Upper,  or  Warwickshire,  Avon,  from  its 
Source  at  Naseby  to  its  junction  With  the  Severn,  at  Tewkesbury. 
With  Observations  on  the  Public  Buildings,  and  other  Works  of  Art, 
in  its  Vicinity.    By  Samuel  Ireland.  Lond.  1795. 

In  the  Archxologia  are  the  following  Articles  relating  to  this 
County: 

The  Knight's  Fees  contained  in  the  Honour  of  Warwick,  II.  334, 

The  Style  of  Architecture  of  Warwick  Castle,  VL  345. 


urr  of  books,  &c. 

Observations  on  the  Antiquity  and  we  of  Beacons,  occasioned  by 
tbe  Discovery  of  an  ancient  Painting  in  the  Church  of  Burton  Dasset, 
J.  1—7 

Observations  on  two  Jewels  discovered  at  Compton  Murdoch, 
alias  Compton  Verney,  III.  371—375. 

An  account  of  Roman  Coins  discovered  within  the  Manor  of 
Koowlc,VII.4l3. 

The  Rates  of  Wages  of  all  manner  of  Artificers,  Labourers,  and 
Servants,  as  appointed  at  the  General  Quarter  Sessions  holden  at  War- 
wick in  the  3oth  of  Charles  II.  from  the  original  in  the  Possession  of 
Mr.  Nichols,  XI.  208-211. 

An  account  of  two  Urns  and  a  Skeleton,  found  near  Alcester, 
XVII.  332-333. 

In  the  Register  Book  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  1661,  is  inserted  a 
Brief Account  of  the  supposed  Rain  of  If  heat  in  Warwickshire.  See 
Birch's'  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  I.  p.  32.  This  shower 
principally  took  place  at  Tachbrook,  near  -Warwick.  On  investiga- 
tion it  appeared  that  the  supposed  Wheat  was  really  the  Seed  of  Ivy 
Berries ;  and  the  Seed  was  conjectured  to  have-ieen  dropped  by 
Starlings,  which  Birds  are  well  known  to  assemble  in  great  Nunv 
ben. 


PRINTS  AND  PLANS. 

In  Stukeley's  Itinerary  is  a  Prospect  of  Warwick.  Stukeley  del, 
Fletcher  sc. 

Gough  mentions  "  an  undated  View  of  the  Town,  from  a  Drawing 
by  J.  Fish,  of  Warwick.'* 

Buck  engraved,  in  1729,  a  large  S.E.  View  of  this  Town ;  and  S.E. 
and  N.E.  Views  of  the  Castle. 

In  Edmonson's  History  of  the  Greviile  Family  are  Plans  of  the 
Castle,  copied  by  Grose  for  bis  Antiquities.  . 

P.  Sandby  engraved,  in  Aquatinta,  in  1776,  Caesar's  Tower,  and 
Part  of  Warwick  Castle,  from  the  Island ;  Elevation  of  the  Castle, 
from  the  S.E. ;  The  Castle  from  the  Bridge  Hill ;  and  the  entrance  of 
the  Castle,  from  the  Tower  Court 

Views  of  Kenilworth  and  Warwick,  by  Smith  of  Chichester, 
1724. 

There  is  a  View  of  Warwick  Castle  in  "  Gilpin's  Northern 
Tour." 

Views  of  Warwick  Castle,  Kenilworth.  and  Stoneleigb  Abbey,  from 
Drawings  by  Mr.  J.  Barber,  of  Birmingham,  1812. 

Four  Views  in  Leamington,  etched  by  W.  Radclyfe,  from  Draw- 
ings by  O' Neil. 


In  different  Volumes  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  are  Views  of 
several  Churches  in  this  County* 

Plan  and  Elevation  of  the  County  Hall  in  Warwick.  Francis 
fiionu  del.    £dw.  Rooker,  ac. 

Buck  published  a  large  S.  view  of  the  City  of  Coventry,  in 
J731,     . 

A  Plan  of  Coventry,  by  Samuel  Bradford,  with  a  view  of  the  Cross: 
engraved  by  Jefier  tea. 

North  Prospect  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  drawn  by  H.  Beighton, 
engraved  by  L.  Kirkall. 

A  view  of  the  beautiful  Cross  at  Coventry,  drawn  by  H.  Beighton, 
1721,  engraved  by  £.  Kirkall. 

Large  £.  and  S.W.  views  of  the  Town  of  Birmingham  were  en- 
graved by  Buck,  in  1731. 

East  and  Wert  Prospects,  by  W.  Westley  and  J.  Harris,  1731. 

A  Plan  and  E.  Prospect  of  the  Town,  1731,  and  a  N.  Prospect  of 
St  Philip's  Church,  with  a  N.  Prospect  of  the  Square  at  the  Corner, 
drawn  by  W.  WertLey,  engraved  by  J.  Harris,  1732. 

S.E.  view  of  Birmingham,  by  J.  Jackson  and  S.  Bradford,  1752. 

two  sheets. 

"  A  Plan  of  Birmingham,  surveyed  in  1750,  by  Samuel  Bradford, 
and  engraved  by  Thomas  Jeffereys ;  with  S.  views  of  St.  Martin's  and 
St.  Phuip's  Churches,  and  the  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants." 

Plan  of  Birmingham,  surveyed  1778,  by  Thomas  Hanson,  engraved 
in  two  imperial  Sheets,  by  H.  Roe. 

A  Plan,  and  a  View  of  the  E.  Front  of  St  Philip's  Church,  are  « 
Vit  Brit.  VoU.  p.  10—11. 

A  Map  of  the  country  25  miles  round  Birmingham,  published  by 
Sherriff. 

A  perspective  view  of  the  Cresent  now  erecting  near  the  town  of 
Birmingham.    John  Rawstorne,  arcbt.    Engraved  by  Francis  Jutes. 

A  View  of  the  High  Street,  Birmingham,  including  tfae  Statue  of 
Nelson,  and  the  recent  Improvements  in  the  Market  Place.  Drawn 
and  etched  by  Thomas  Ho  Urns. 

Besides  Views  ef  Kenihvorih  Cattle  in  Dugdale,  in  Grose,  and  ia 
the  Architectural  Antiquities,  &c.  there  are  the  following  Engravings 
connected  with  this  interesting  Structure: 

A  south  Prospect  of  the  Ruins,  by  Vivares,  1746-7 

East  Views  of  the  Castle  and  Priory,  by  Bock,  1729. 

An  east  View  of  Maxstoke  Castle,  and  a  south  View  of  tke 
Priory,  were  engraved  by  Back,  1729. 

A  View  of  Combe  Abbey,  as  rebuilt  by  Lord  Harrington,  is  in  the 
Hoaasiicon,  Vol  I.  p.  d9Q. 

A  south  View  of  the  same  Building  was  engraved  by  Bock,  in 
1729. 

•  Buck 
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Bock  likewise  published  Views  of  Nan  Eaton  Nunnery ;  of  Tarn- 
worth  Castle;  and  of  Aston  and  Honington  Halls. 

In  the  "  Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Cabinet/9  are  the  follow- 
ing Prints  relating  to  this  County  :— 

The  Antique  Vase  at  Warwick  Castle ;  several  Views  of  the  Castle 
and  Priory  at  Ken  i  I  worth ;  The  West  Gate,  and  St.  James's  Chapel, 
Warwick  ;  The  Castle  and  Bridge,  Warwick ;  St.  Peter's  Chapel, 
Warwick;  Guy's  Cliff,  and  the  ancient  Statue  of  Guy,  Earl  of  War- 
wick ;  Charter  House,  near  Coventry,  and  an  antient  House  and 
Sculpture  in  the  City  of  Coventry. — In  a  Supplement  to  the  above 
Work,  termed  "  Ancient  Relics, ''  are  these  Views :— Coventry ;  St. 
Michael's  Church,  Coventry ;  White  Friar's,  Coventry ;  Exterior  and 
Interior  of  St  Mary's  Hall. 

In  Vitruvius  Britannicus  are  the  following  Views  and  Plans  besides 
those  already  noticed:— Vol.  II.  Plate  94.  Newbold  Hall,  "  the 
Seat  of  Sir  Fulwar  Skipwith,  Bart."  Vol.  V.  43,  44.  Lord  Wilioughby 
De  Brake's  House  at  Compton  Murdoch. 

MAPS. 

"  Saxton's  Map,  including  Leicestershire,  and  wanting  the  Hun- 
dreds, was  engraved  by  Leonard  Tervoort,  1576."  0 

Speed's  Map,  1610,  has  Plans  of  Warwick  and  Coventry. 

Henry  Beighton,  F.  R.  S.  who  resided  at  Griff',  began  a  Survey  of 
this  County  in  1725,  and  finished  it  in  1729.  Mr.  Beighton  was  a 
man  of  considerable  talent,  and  of  equal  industry.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  be  regretted  that,  when  he  issued  Proposals  for  publishing  a  Map 
of  Warwickshire,  "  on  two  Sheets  of  large  Paper,  about  forty -three 
inches  deep,  and  thirty  broad,"  at  the  moderate  Price  of  &ve  Shillings 
in  Sheets,  he  met  with  so  little  encouragement  that  the  design  was  net 
carried  into  effect  during  his  life-time.  Mr.  Beighton's  widow, 
about  the  year  1750,  published  by  Subscription,  his  Survey,  in  two 
Sheets,  with  the  several  Emendations  left  by  him  at  his  death ;  and 
also  the  same  Survey  reduced  to  a  single  Sheet 

There  are,  likewise,  Maps  by  Ritchin,  and  by  Jeffereys. 

About  a  third  Portion  of  the  Tapestry,  formerly  at  Weston,  con- 
sists of  a  Map  of  this  County.  Gough  observes,  "  that  if  the  Maps 
worked  on  this  Tapestry  are  not  copied  from  Saxton,  their  large 
Scale,  and  minute  detail,  is  an  improvement  on  the  first  effort  of 
Map-making  among  us.  They  are  the  earliest  Specimens  of  Tapestry- 
weaving  in  England,  which  was  first  introduced  by  William  Sbeldoo, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  intended 
to  unite  toe  Memorial  of  two  new  Discoveries."  * 

A  Map  of  Warwickshire,  drawn  from  an  actual  Survey  taken  in  the 
years  1787,  1788,  1789,  by  William  Yates  and  sons,  for  John  Sharp. 
This  Map,  which  is  in  four  Sheets,  and  on  the  Scale  of  one  inch  to  a 
Mile,  is  coarsely  executed,  and  is  altogether  far  from  being  of  a  satis- 
factory character. 

•  Brit.  Topography,  Vol.  II.  310. 
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COUNTY  OF  WARWICK. 


ABBOTT,  George,  anecdote  of, 
313. 

Addison,  Miss,  anecdote*  of,  83, 84. 

Alcester,  division,  foT— *71 ;  pa- 
rishes  in,  *©T. 

>  market-town,  t67 ;  formerly 
a  Roman  station,  ib. ;  Roman  re- 
licj  often  found  here,  867,  S68 ; 
a  synod  held  at  this  place,  968 :  a 
monastery  founded,  ib. ;  town  pa- 
tronised by  the  Beanchamp  family, 
ib. ;  ckurch  and  monument,  268, 
169;  market-hall,  369;  site  of 
saonastcry,  ib. ;  free-school,  manu- 
facture, market,  and  population, 
ib. 

AJlesley  park,  66  ;  formerly  a  castle 
here,  and  notice  of  the  remains  of 
that  structure,  66,  67 ;  present 
ssansion  noticed,  67 ;  church,  ib. 

Alveston,  a  Tillage  remarked  for  sa- 
lubrity of  air,  263. 

Anecdotes:— of  two  abbots  of  Stone- 
leigb,  43,  44 )  Mr.  George  Abbott, 
313;  Miss  Addison,  83,  84;  the 
igneous  quality  of  the  human  bo- 
dy, 169 ;  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton 
and  Captain  Donelian,  87  (and 
note  ;)  Secretary  Bromley,  47 ; 
Edward  Care,  78,  79;  Compton 
family,  177, 178;  Secretary  Craggs, 
84;  William  Earl  of  Craven,  33 ; 
lUbert  Dover,  180;  Sir  Robert 
Dudley,  45,  44;  Elisabeth  of  Bo- 


hemia, 5* ,  53,  54  (and  note ;)  Sir 
George  W.  A.  Shuckburgh  Evelyn, 
Bart.  96,  97;  Mr.  Bertie  Great- 
head,  2*0,221;  Lodowick  Gre- 
vile,  271;  John  Herdwick,  94; 
Philemon  Holland,  ISO;  Leigh 
family,  44,  45 ;  Lucy  family,  26f , 
£65 ;  Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  Bart. 
65,  66 :  James  Duke  of  Richmond, 
55 ;  Lieutenant  Sharp,  94.  95  ; 
Laurence  Sheriff,  74—76;  Richard 
Shuckburgh,  96  ;  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
61 ;  Dr.  Thomas,  176  ;  Countess 
of  Warwick,  81—83 ;  St.  Wolstan, 
9*. 

Ansley,  manor,  310  ;  hall  and  park, 
310 — 311 ;  verses  written  hete  by 
.  T.  Warton.Sll ;  church,  ib. 

Arbury  hall,  seat,  62;  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  revived  English 
style  of  architecture,  65  ;  interior 
described,  63— 64;  account  of  the 
curious  painting  commemorating 
the  achievements  of  Sir  John  do 
Astley,  64 — 65 ;  chapel,  65 ;  anec- 
dotes of  Sir  Roger  Newdigate, 
Bart.  65—66  (and  note.) 

Archer  family,  £33. 

Arden,  the  tract  so  termed,  rendered 
subject  to  the  Roman  influence,  3 ; 
general  description  of,  9. 

Astley  village,  59;  descent  of  manor, 
59,  60 ;  caittc,  60 ;  interior  de- 
scribed, and  notice  ef  a  curious  por- 
trait preserved  here,  61  ;  church, 
in. ;  monuments,  69  (and  note.) 
Aston 
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Alton  Hall,  995 ;  toffered  in  the  civil 
war ;  many  portraits  here,  ib. ; 
alms-house,  ib. 

Atherstone,  division,  306 — 317;  pa- 
rishes in,  306, 

■  t  town,  306 ;  owes  its  £arly 
prosperity  to  the  patronage  of  cer- 
tain monks,  307 ;  wurtet-housc,  ih. ; 
Earl  of  Richmond  here  shortly  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Bosworib, 

307  (and  note  ;)  a  religions  house 
founded,  307— 308 ;  handsome  re- 
sidence of  A.  Bracebridge,    Esq. 

308  ;  church,  ib.  ;  gtanmcr-schsjol, 
ib. ;  market,  fairs,  canal,  and  po- 
pulation, ib, ;  eminent  native,  308, 
309. 

Atherttone-upon-Stour,  189 ;  Dr. 
Thomas  resided  here,  ib. 


Beglnton  Hall,  46,  47;  the  Dale  of 
Hereford  lodged  here  previoas  to 
■a  intended  trie!  at  arms/ 46; 
estate  purchased  by  the  Bromley 
family,  47 ;  mansion  horned  to  the 
ground,  ih. ;  rebuilt  by  Secretary 
Bromley,  ih. 

Bnlsnll  (Temple)  319;  possessed  by 
the  Knights-templars,  and  srfter- 
i#nrdv  by  the  Knights- hospitaHers, 
ih.  j  dceeent  of  manors  nt  subse- 
quent periods,  319,3*0;  founda- 
tion of  an  hospital  at  BafeaU  390; 
chorea*  it*. ;  hall,  3*0,  3f  1. 

Barford,  vtHege  and  teat,  919. 

Barttchway  hundred,  9*3—475 ;  dr- 
visions  of,  995. 

Barton  on  the  heath,  a  village  in 
which  formerly  resided  Robert 
Dover,  180. 

Bewocharop  chapel,  or  chapef  of  our 
Lady,  9»l~-*ft5. 

Beeoehewjp's  court,  she  of  that  once 
celebrated  seat,  909  ;  gives  title  of 
heron  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  ib. 

Beaedesert,  parish,  873 ;  castle  for- 
■rtflyhere,  ih.;  church,  ib.;  emi- 
nent native,  973,  9?4. 

BitUsrd,  village,  959;  market  for- 
merly here,  259,  960;  anecdote  of 
Soakspeere  connected  with  this 
place,  960,  961. 

■-''  "'  Orange,  decayed  mansion, 
J9i* 


Bilton  village.  80;  contains  atfiaft* 
sion  formerly  inhabited  by  Addi- 
son, ib. ;  descent  of  manor,  ih. ; 
Billon-house,  late  Miss  Addison's, 
ib. ;  pictures  contained  in  the  man- 
sion, and  anecdotes  concerning 
them,  81-— 85  ;  library  and  me- 
dals sold  by  auction,  84  (note ;) 
gardens,  85;  present  proprietor, 
ib.;  church,  ib. ;  no  inscription 
over  the  remains  of  Addison's 
daughter,  86. 

Binley,  a  village  chiefly  conspicuous 
for  its  church,  57;  notice  of  the 
church,  ib, 

Birdingbury,  99 ;  descent  of  manor, 
99—93  ;  seat,  93. 

Birmingham  division,  975—301 ;  pa- 
rishes in,  975. 

—  town,  976;    supposed 

etymology  of  name,  ib. ;  the  iron 
trade  probably  cultivated  bora  in 
the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
976,  977  -f  thought  to  have  been 
a  Roman  station,  977  ;  notice  «f  in 
the  Norman  survey,  ib.;  descent 
of  manor,  andioinesttsof  neat  for* 
merly  enclosing  the  manorial  resi- 
dence, 977,  and  note  ;  Lesasid's 
mention  oi  this  town,  978 ;  events 
during  the  civil  war  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  978,  f?9;  the 
town  visited  hy  the  plague,  979 ; 
notice  of  the  period  from  which 
Birmingham  dales  its  chief  pious  L 
rity,  979,  980 ;  riots  in  the  year 
1791,  980,  989;  general  aspect 
and  architectural  character  of  the 
town,  989,  983 ;  nnasber  ef  streets 
bouses,  and  inhabitants,  nt  several 
periods,  983,984;  canal  navigation, 
984;  acts  for  lighting,  watching  end 
paving  the  streets,  ib. ;  statue  erect* 
ed  hi  honour  of  Lord  Nelson,  985  j 
St,  AfartiVa  church,  ib.  ;  Si.  Phi- 
lip'* church,  986;  rtaofrw^JW*, 
986,  987  ;  St.  Jeftn'e  c**e*t,  989  j 
Su  Barthobmtw's  chmpel,  ib. ;  cftf 
peU  dedicated  to  5c.  Mary  and  St 
Paul,  ib.  >  «f.  Jesses'*  caepel  ib.  ; 
meetMi*.aeiiie#,  988;  /reo-seaest 
jb. ;  cftertty,  or  Mae-teat  sefcsW, 
ib.;  dustnting  raartsy  arlool  and 
Sunday  schools,  ib,;  schools  en  the 
plans  of  Lancaster  and  Or.  Bell, 
988,  989;  general  hospital,  989; 
dispensary,  ih, ;  central  society  for 
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tke  education  of  th4  deaf  ,and 
damn,  ib. ;  Leach's  olmt*heu$ts, 
989>  890;  tJamtrs,  290}  puttie 
Jssvurv,  ib  ;  mv  Horary,  ib. ;  phi- 
losophical society,  ib. ;  worktumie, 
prima,  and  btrrrodttf  ib. ;  trade 
and  ssaimracto  res,  a  general  notice 
of,  991,  898  j  officers  regulating 
iatefaai  polity,  898,  998 ;  conrt  for 
the  recovery  of  smalt  debts,  895 ; 
market,  893,  994  3  eminent  native, 
494;  to*  vicinity  of  Birmingham 
adorned  by  small  allotments  of  gar- 
den ground,  and  by  many  villas, 

Black**-)*!),  the    spot    on    which 

Piers  Guvestou  was  beheaded,  281, 

889;  inscription  commemorative  of 

that  execution,  ft f .. 

BJytbe  Hall,  the  former  residence  of 

Sir  William  Dogdale,  515,  516. 
Bohemia,    anecdotes    of  Elisabeth, 
Qaeen  of,  58,  55,  and  54,  (note.) 
Boeghton,  Sir  Tbeodosrus,  anecdotes 

of,  87,  (and  note.) 
BraiJes,  drtiaton,  177—181 ;  parishes 
in,  177. 

■■  ■  ,  pmrtsn,  M8l 
Brandon,  remains  of  an  ancient  castle 

tt.A7.5& 
Brinklow,  village,  06;  a  castle  for- 
merly hero,  ib.  ;  traces  of  a  Roman 
encampment,  ib. ;  family  of  John 
Roos  long  resided  here,  ib. 
Bromley,  secretary,  anecdotes  of,  47. 
Bsawiunser,     vittage,   birth-pfact  of 
Lawrence  Sheriff,  79  ;  derivation 
of  acme,  ib. ;  seat,  ib. 
Bortoa-Damtt,   division,   181— -185; 
parishes  m,  181. 

■  >  •  village,  182 ;  had, 
sorsneriy,  a  market,  ib. ;  contrary 
opinions  on  the  effects  of  a  former 
tadoseso  here,  188, 185. 

a 

Caidecoto  Hall,  seat,  S15 ;  descent  of 
property,  and  spirited  defence  of 
the  boosn  in  the  civil  war,  ib.; 
chnrek  and  roonaments,  ib. 

CaJaduavdasoUted  seat,  67;  descent 
of  manor,  ib. ;  the  Pake  of  Norfolk 
lodged  acre)  previous  to  an  intended 


trial  at  arms,  ib  ;  few  reKct  of  the 
mansion  now  remaining,  it>. 

Cave,  Edward,  anecdotes  of,  78, 
79. 

Cbarlecote,  seat,  t$t\  residence  of 
the  Lacy  family,  ih. ;  description 
of  mansion,  968,  865;  chorch  and 
monuments,  868. 

Charter  Moose,  near  Coventry,  173, 
174;  an  ancient  Carthusian  mo- 
nastery, 175 ;  now  the  residence  of 
Edward  Inge,  Esq.  174. 

Chesterton,  remains  of  a  Roman  fbrti- 
flcntion  there,  289;  manor,  by 
whom  formerly  possessed,  888, 
985. 

Cheylctroorf,  manor  of,  194*— 156. 

Chorchover,  parish,  remains  of  a  to- 
mato* here,  79,  80. 

Clopton-Hoase  and  manor,  861 ;  de- 
scent of  property,  ib.;  notice  of 
seat,  861,  868. 

Cogidunusj  King  of  the  Dobuni,  rules 
ever  a  part  of  Warwickshire,  4. 

Coleshill,  market  town,  899;  skuit- 
titfn  and  early  history,  ib. ;  a  casta? 
formerly  here,  ib. ;  severe  fate  of  a 
lord  of  this  town,  899,  500;  mar- 
ket mid  fairs,    500;  church  and 

.  mtmuments,  5110,  501 ;  foundation 
of  maast,  501 ;  population,  oce.  lb. ; 
affords  the  title  of  Viscount,  ib. 

— —  Park,  501;  mansion,  long 
the  residence  of  the  Digby  family, 
now  entirety  taken  down,  ib. 

Combe  Abbey,  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Craven,  60 ;  notice  of  the  religious 
house  formerly  on  this  site,  ib. ; 
descent  of  property,  51 ;  etymo- 
logy of  name,  ib. ;  general  de- 
scription of  building,  51,  59; 
cause  of  there  being  in  this  man. 
skm  so  many  portraits  of  the 
Staart  family,  59;  picture*  hi  the 
great  gallery,  55;  in  the  ante- 
room, ib. ;  in  the  breakfast-root*, 
54;  in  the  north  parlour,  54,  55 ; 
in  the  Vandyek  room,  5S  56  ;  in 
the  ycHow  drawing  room,  56;  ih 
the  gilt  parfonr,  56t  57 :  in  the 
beauty  parlour,  57;  in  the  cedar- 
room,  ib. 

Compton,  Long,  etymology  of  name, 
charter  for  market,  and  enclosure 
of  land,  180. 

•  Compton- 
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Compton-Murdak,  187 ;  etymology  of 
name,  and  descent  of  manor,  187, 
188;  seat,  chapel  and  grounds, 
188. 

Compton-Scorfeu,  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  Sir  Thomus  Overbury  was 
educated,  189. 

Compton-Wynyate,  177—119  ;  ety- 
mology of  name,  177  ;  anecdotes 
of  Cora  pton  family,  177,  178;  no- 
tice of  mansion,  179. 

Coraavii,  or  Carnabii,  tho  ancient  in- 
habit Ants  of  Warwickshire,  2. 

Colon  House,  seat,  descent *  of  pro- 
perty and  notice  of  the  mansion, 
80. 

Cougbton,  manor  and  seat,  f  70  ;  mo- 
numents in  church,  ib. 

Coventry,  the  number  of  acres  con- 
tained in  the  county  of,  8. 

— — ,  the  county  of  the  city  of, 
97 — 176;  enumeration  of  places 
comprised  in  this  county,  97 ;  va- 
rious statistical  particulars  concern- 
ing, 97, 98. 

,  city  of,  98 ;  etymology  of 
name,  ib. ;  Roman  coin  and  pave- 
ment found,  98,  99  ;  and  a  marble 
figure,  99;  situation  of  ancient 
town,  and  an  early  monastery 
here,  ib. ;  monastery  founded  by 
Earl  Leofric  and  the  Countess 
Godiva,  99 ;  great  riches  of  that 
foundation,  100;  death  and  burial 
of  the  Earl  and  Counteu,  100, 
101 ;  a  romantic  tradition  respect- 
ing the  Countess  Godiva,  and  an 
examination  of  that  tradition,  10 J 
104;  a  castle  constructed  on  the 
south  side  of  Coventry  by  the 
Earls  of  Chester,  104;  this  castle 
besieged,  105;  annexation  of  the 
manor  of  Cheylesmore  to  the  Earl- 
dom of  Cornwall,  ib. ;  the  paving 
of  the  town  commenced,  106; 
grants  of  Edward  III.  to  the  in- 
habitants, ib. ;  grants  of  Richard 
IT.  106,  107  ;  period  at  which  the 
walls  were  completed,  106 :  an  in- 
tended trial  at  arms  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  107—110;  parliament 
at  Coventry,  110,  111;  visit*  of 
Henry  VI.  and  Queen  Margaret 
to  this  city,  HI*  112;  a  memora- 
ble parliament  held  here,  11*,  11 3; 
Earl  of  Rivers  and    his   son  be- 


headed, 113;  dennexibn  6f  King 
Edward  IV.  with  Coventry,  113, 
114;  Richard  III.  at  Coventry, 
114;  and  Henry  VII.  ib.;  royal 
and  other  important  visits  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIIL  114;  re- 
duced state  of  Coventry,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dissolution,  114, 
115;  visited  by  Queen  Eiissbetb, 
115;  impoverished  state  of  the  city 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  116; 
Mary  Qaeen  of  Scots  confined 
here,  117;  King  James  I.  visits 
Coventry,  ib. ;  singular  present 
made  to  the  Princess  Elisabeth, 
118 ;  transactions  at  Coventry  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  of  thetftn  cen- 
tury, 118—180;  King  James  II. 
at  Coventry,  120 ;  ecclesiastical 
history,  extent  of  diocese,  &c.  IfO 
— 1*2  (and  note) ;  notice  of  Co- 
ventry byLeland,  Its,  123;  pre- 
sent aspect  and  architectural  cha- 
racter of  the  city,  123— ltt; 
church  of  St.  Michael,  1 25—158; 
Trinity  Church,  1*8 — 130;  epi- 
taph of  Dr.  Holland,  130;  anec- 
dotes of  the  same  person,  130, 
131 ;  St.  John's  Church  131, 13S  ; 
St.  Mary**  Hall,  132— 143  ;&»»(» 
HuU,  143;  Mayor's  parlour,  ib.; 
Draper1*  Hall,  ib.  ;  barracks,  ib. ; 
new  goal,  143,  144 ;  Pritry,  144 
—147  ;  history  of,  144—146,  re- 
venues, when  surveyed  by  order 
of  Henry  VIII.  146,  147 ;  remains 
of  building,  14? ;  cathedral,  147, 
148;  remains  of  building,  148; 
episcopal  palace,  faint  traces  *f, 
ib. ;  grey  friars,  148—151 ;  re- 
mains of  the  Grey  Friars'  church, 
149 ;  Corpus  Christi  plays  per- 
formed bv  these  friars,  130,  and 
note:  White  Friar*,  151—134; 
the  monastery  converted  into  a 
dwelling  after  the  Dissolution,  152 ; 
a  portion  of  the  building  now  used 
as  a  house  of  industry,  ib. ;  remains 
of  original  edifice  noticed,  l5f, 
153;  remains  of  the  dwelling,  153; 
notice  of  the  buildings  for  the  use 
of  the  poor,  ib. ;  affairs  of  tne 
house  of  industry,  bow  managed, 
153,  154;  number  of  poor  in 
house,  154;  Ckcalesnart,  mawr 
of,  134—156 ;  some  remains  of  the 
2  manor* 
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....  SOl)tM»    156$     djpM 

aaspiaat,*.;  the  Crew,  156,  157; 
mmm  msife  166  i  when  entieely 
mooted,  157;  the  Walk,  157, 
ttfta  Miami  kmyifl.  iS**-m; 
Grty  FrUrt  Ho$pital,  160,  161; 
JfeMctori,  16*— 163;  iftmu/a^ 
ma*a>16S>164*  G«*ai|,16*i.  civic 
government  apt)  crnntmv  1*4,  1 65 ; 
sain,  and  an  oocoemc  of  the  Godi- 
va  pusaNstoti,  165—168 ;  misceJ. 
lamjaai  •ecuroaee*,  (city  when 
fot  paved  ;   tjeomftttiBa  j,  woman 

.  tanked  to  oeatfclina  peculiar  man- 
mm  Am)  166*  169 i  Sewday 
dekasmj  I'M;  eMsmbets  setunmclto 
Parliament,  aud  population  of  the 
city,  110,  171;  eminent  natives, 
371—173;  Earl  of  Coventry, 
173. 

Coventry,  on-tfa  iamihjr  term  trading 
to,  l68,fnote.) 

Crtggt,  Secretary,  anecdotes  of, 
Si. 

Craven,  William,  EatT  of,  anecdote, 
S3. 

IX 

tferer,  Robert,  anecdote  of,  180, 
Dadle),  Sir  Robert,  notice  of,  45. 
66/ 

DogdaJe,  Sir  William,  memoir*  of, 

314,515. 
poncuiiich,  village,  0*6 ;  school,  ib. ; 

almshouses,  ib* ;  cBuroh,  86,  87  ; 

conspirators  assembled  in  the  neigh- 

boo/hood  oIDiucborcb,  87. 


Eatiagton,  Lower,  teat  at,  189. 

Edgbeston  Hall,  J94 ;  burned  by  the 
populace,  ib. ;  pn  tent  manaioo,  by 
whom  erected,  896. 

SdgehuX  battle  of,  184—186;  ea- 
tract  from  a  curteas  pampaiet  re- 
latmg  la  the  battle,  ltf&  f  note.) 

Evelyn.  Sir  George,  W.  A  Shuck- 
burgh,  anecdotes  o&  96.  97. 

EsaaU,  tillage,  176,176,  Dr.  Tho 
sua,  vicar  of  Exnall,  175  >  anec- 
dotes of  that  writer,  17$. 


Farnborough,  manor,  descent  of,  and 
notice  of  seat,  181. 

Four  Oaka  Hall,  W9. 

Four  Shift  Stone,  sitnafiew  of,  *6ft. 

Fufbroke,  parish,  964  ;  pari*,'  farmer 
castle  in  this  enchwurey  end-descdnt 
of  manor,  ib. ;  Slmkspeave  svppos- 
ed  to  have  taken  deer  from  Ful- 
broke'  Park,  364,  865. 

0, 

Gaveston,  Piers,  beheaded  on  Black- 
low  hill,  931,  3«. 

Greathead,  •  Mr.  Bertie,  anecdote, 
ISO,  99*. 

Grevile,  Lodowick,  anecdote,  371. 

Grove  Park,  266. 

Guv's  Cliff,  seat,  819;  a  hermit 
dwelt  on  this  spot,  ib.  ;  a  chantry 
founded,  219,  930  ;  description  of 
seat,  end  of  paintings  by  the  late 
Mr.  Greathead.  339,  ttl ;  chapel 
and  itatue  of  Earl  Guy,  971. 

H. 

Hampton  fa  AfdVn,  parish,  918. 

Hartshill,  the  campus  marries  of  the 
Romans,  310;  a  tomului  eucmsed 
here,  and  a  wrought  stone  found, 
ib.  ;  birth-place  of  Michael  Dray- 
ton, ib. 

Hatton,  parish,  366 ;  Hugh  de  Hat* 
ton  took  a  surname  from  this  lord- 
ship, ib. ;  residence  of  Dr.  Parr, 
tb. 

Hemlingmrd,  hundred,  JTS— S93  ; 
enumeration  of  divisions,  915. 

Henley,  division,  37 1— *7$ ;  perishes 
ht,*71. 

Henley  in  Arden,  town,  9T9;  ety* 
otology  of  name,  and  earry  history, 
in, ;  market,  fairs,  and  paving,  ib.; 
gild  and  hospital,  373,973;  cfcepfi, 
373;  cross,  ib.;  population,  6re. 
ib. 

Herdwick,  hamlet,  93  ;  anecdotes  of 
the  Herdwick  family,  93,  94 

Hewel    Grange,    teat,     3Tt,  (and 


•) 


Hollard, 
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Holland,   Philemon,    anecdotes  of, 
ISO. 


Industry*  house  of*  it  Coventry,  152, 
154 ;  building  described,  15*,  153 ; 
affairs  of  the  poor,  bow  conducted, 
155, 154 ;  number  of  poor  in  house, 
154. 

Itchington,  Long,  91  ;  descent  of  ma- 
nor, ib. ;  Queen  Elizabeth  enter- 
tained here,  91,  92;-  birth-place 
of  St.  Wolstan,  and  anecdotes  of 
that  saint,  99. 


Jago,  Richard,  a  native  of  Beaude- 
sert  275,974. 


KeniiwoTib,  division,  55* — 50;   pa- 
rishes in,  S3. 

-,  town,  ib. ;  circumstances 

relating  to  previous  to  the  Con- 
quest, and  ar  the  Norman  Survey, 
ib. ;  weekly  market  first  granted, 
ib. ;  castle,  54;  notice  of  the 
founder  of  the  structure,  ib. ;  Si* 
rnon  Moutfort  besieged  in  the  cas- 
tle, 35,  56;  a  tournament  held 
here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  56, 
57;  King  Edward  II.  a  prisoner 
here,  57;  additions  to  the  castle 
by  John  of  Gaunt,  ib. ;  improve- 
ments in  the  buildings  by  Kobert 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  37,  38 ; 
Queen  Elizabeth  entertained  here, 
S8 — 40  ;  extracts  from  a  survey  of 
the  cattle,  made  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  40,41  ;  the  building  in- 
jured in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  41; 
present  state  of  the  ruins,  4S. 

-,    monastery,  notice  of  its 


foundation,  33,  and  4t,  43 ;  stale 
of  the  ruins,  45. 
Kineton,   hundred,    176—223;    di- 
visions of,  176. 

,  Division,  185—189;   pa- 
rishes in,  183. 

>  Town,  ib.  ;   situation  of, 


and  etymology  of  name,  185, 184 


formerly  a  cattle  here,  1*4;  mar- 
ket, fairs,  and  population,  ib.; 
battle  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  184— 
186. 

Kirby,  Division,  50—67;  parishes  in, 
50. 

Knightlow,  hundred,  3«— 97 ;  carious 
custom  relating  to  this  hundred, 
58 ;  divisions  of,  ib. 
Cross,  90. 


Knowle,  or  Knoll,  hamlet,  318; 
grant  of  manor  by  King  Edward  I. 
ib. ;  foundation  of  chapel,  ib. ;  in- 
stitution of  a  gild  and  a  chantry, 
518,  519;  description  of  chapel, 
519 ;  Roman  coins  discovered,  ib. 


Lawford,  (church)  village,  88. 

(Little)  87  ;   a  mansion  of 


the  Booghfons  formerly  here,  ib.  j 
melancholy  catastrophe,  ib.  (and 
note ;)  residence  of  J.  Caldecote, 
Esq.  e8;  lime-works,  ib. 

Leamington  Hastang,  95 ;  deaeent  of 
manor,  ib. ;  almshouse  and  hospi- 
tal, ib. ;  seat,  ib* . 

■  Priors,  the  Spa  ef  War- 

wickshire, 48r-60;  distance  Aon 
the  chief  towns  in  this  county,  48; 
a  salt  spring  here,  mentioned  by 
Camden  and  Dugdale,  ib.;  other 
springs  discovered  and  analysed, 
ib. ;  Benjamin  Satchweli  instru- 
mental in  bringing'  the  waters  into 
notice,  ib. ;  number  of  baths  in  a 
part  of  the  year  181t,  49;  synop- 
tical table  of  substances  contained 
in  the  two  springs,  49  ;  assembly- 
room,  news-room,  theatre,  ficc.  ib. ; 
duration  of  the  season,  ib. 

Lucy  family,  anecdotes  of,  4Gt,  £65. 

M. 

Malvern  Hall,  518. 

Mancesler,  parish,  occupying  a  part 
of  the  site  of  tbe  Roman  Mandues- 
sedum,  509;  remains  of  •  Roman 
camp  here,  ib. 

Maxstoke  Castle,  316;  by  whom 
erected,  and  descent  of  property, 
ib. ;  notice  of  the  building*  316, 
S17. 

Mass***, 
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Ufaatokt,  Priory,  517. 

Merevale,  seat,  311  ;  remains  of  mo- 
nastery, 311,  Sit. 

Meriden,  parish  and  seat,  321, 

Mtddleton,  manor,  306  ;  seat,  ib. 

HiJcott,  hamlet,  270 ;  site  of  manor- 
hou*e,  270,  271  j  Lodowick  Gre- 
Tile  jiremd  to  death,  27 1 . 

Monks- Kirby,  village,  59  ;  probably 
a  place  of  entertainment  for  Ro- 
man troops,  ib. ;  an  alien  priory 
founded  here,  and  an  historical  no- 
tice of  that  foundation,  58,  59. 

MoxhulJ,  299  ;  descent  of  property 
and  notice  of  seat,  ib. 

N. 

Kadbury  Camp,  182. 

Newbold  Pacey,  223. 

Kewbold  Revel,  seat,  58. 

Newnhain  Fadox,  seat,  59;  various 
names  by  which  this  estate  has 
been  distinguished,  ib.  j  descrip- 
tive notice  of  the  mansion  and 
grounds,  ib. ;  a  pillar  erected  by 
Basil,  Earl  of  Denbigh,  ib. 

Regis,  88  j    etymology  of 

name,  ib. ;  church  desecrated,  ib. ; 
bath  at  Newnhaai  Regis  once  of 
much  celebrity,  8r,  89. 

Newton,  birth-piace  of  Edward  Cave, 
78;  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Cave,  78, 
79. 

Nuueaton,  market-town,  312;  inoiias* 
tery  of  a  peculiar  order  founded 
here,  ib. ;  remains  of  the  monastic 
building,  ib.;  church,  *nd  fr$e 
Mchooi,  ib. ;  manufacture  and  popu- 
lation, 312, 313. 


Offcharch,  Tillage,  47, 48. 

Bury,  seat,  48. 

Oldbory,  309 ;  a  seat,  occupying  the 
area  of  a  castramrtation,  ib. ;  curi- 
ous wrought  flints  found  here,  ib. ; 
notice  of  a  small  camp  in  the  vici- 
nity, 309, 310. 

OJten,  a  village  supposed  to  have  for- 
merly been  the  residence  of  the 
barons  Limesie,  317. 

Ostorius  Scapula  constructs  forts  on 
the  banks  of  the  Avon,  3. 


P. 

PackingtOn,  Great,  321;  mansion, 
ib.  ;>  church  and  Forest  Hall,  3*1, 
322. 

Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry,  his  legend 
noticed,  166,  (note  ) 

Pindley,  or  Pinley,  a  nunnery  for- 
merly here,  275. 

Poleswortb,  parish,  305 ;  account  of 
nunnery,  and  notice  of  the  ruins  of 
that  edifice,  305,  306 ;  freeschool, 
306. 

Pooley  Hall,  304 ;  descent  of  pro- 

Serty,  304,  305 ;  notice  of  mansion, 
05. 
-Priory,  a  teat  near  Warwick,  218, 
219;  a  priory  of  St  Sepulchre  for- 
merly on  this  spot.  218;  descent  of 
property,  and  notice  of  building 
and  grounds,  218,  219. 

R. 

R ad  way,  seat,  136. 

Ragley  Hall,  seat,  069,  270;  park 
arid  plantations,  270. 

Ratley,  village,  etymology  of  name 
and  notice  of  a  fortification,  1 82. 

Red  Horse,  the  figure  so  termed,  186, 
18?  ;  measurement  of  figure,  187  ; 
supposed  cause  of  designing  the 
figure ;  and  lands  held  by  the  ser- 
vice of  cleaning  it,  ib. 

Richmond,  James,  duke  of,  anecdote, 
55. 

Roman  stations  in  Warwickshire,  a 
general  notice  of,  4. 

Rugby,  division,  6S— 90;  parishes 
in,  68. 

— — ,  town,  probable  derivation  of 
name,  68 ;  general  description  of 
the  town,  ib. ;  a  castle  formerly 
here,  68,  69 ;  grant  of  market  aud 
fair,  69 ;  school  by  whom  founded, 
ib. ;  liiniuiion  in  regard  to  boya 
admissible  on  the  foundation,  69 
(note  ;)  endowment,  70 ;  great  in- 
crease an  the  value  of  property 
belonging  to  the  school,  70,  71  ; 
trustees,  71,  (note;)  exhibitions, 
71,  72;  the  ancient  school-build- 
ings noticed,  7« ;  an  account  of  the 
I  new  structure,  7i,  73;  a  chapel 
Z  t  intended, 
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intended,  73, 14 ;  tlmhouset,  74 ; 
anecdotes  of  tawrence  Sheriff, 
'  74—7  6  ;  Elbortw'i  Khool  mnd  mlwu- 
stats,  76  j  okurck,  77;  Cave 
family  interred  in  the  church-yard, 
ib. ;  vestiges  of  cattle,  ib. ;  mar- 
ket and  tea,  ib. ;  popaktioa,  78. 

S. 

Saxon  jawtlvfonnd,  188,189. 

Seckington,  village,  306;  theatre  of 
a  battle  between  the  West-Saxons 
and  Mercian*,  ib. ;  a  oastrameta- 
tion  here,  ib. 

Shakspeare,  biographical  sketch  of, 
443— £57, 

•Sharp,  Lieutenant,  anecdote  of,  94, 
95. 

Sheldon,  William,  an  encourager  of 
the  Flemish  tapestry- weavers,  l80.g 

Sheriff,  Lawrence,  anecdotes  of,  74 — 
76 

Shottery,  Tillage,  the  supposed  resi- 
dence of  Shnkspeare's  wife  before 
marriage,  £59  ;  some  fancied  re- 
lics shewn  there,  ib. 

Shuckburgh,  upper  or  superior,  94 ; 
descent  of  manor,  ib. ;  seat,  ib. ; 
melancholy  event  at  Shuckburgh- 
hall,  94,  95  ;  anecdotes  of  Richard 
Shuctburgh  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, 96  j  of  the  late  Sir  George 
Shuckburgh  Evelyn,  Hart.  96,  97  ; 
church,  97. 

Shnstoke,  parish,  314  ;  birth-place  of 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  ib. ;  church 
and  monuments,  315;  memoirs  of 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  314.  3 1 5. 

Snitterfield,  division,  263 — i66  ;  pa* 
rishes  in,  263. 

Solihull,  divisijn,  317— 3 9 9  :  pa- 
rishes  in,  317. 

■  ,  town,    317;     market,    now 

disused,  ib.  ;  church,  ib.  ;  opinion 
of  Sir  William  Dugdale  concerning 
the  origin  of  this  town,  317,  318; 
population,  otc.  318. 

Somerville,  the  poet,  an  original  por- 
trait of,  265. 

Boutham,  division,  90 — 97  ;  parishes 
in,  9a 

,  the  town  of,  90 ;  Domesday 
account  of,  90,  91  ;  market  and 
lair,  when  granted,  91. 


Stivichall, 

Stonelcigh,  village,  4*4 

.  ofaaabbeyatdsispkc*,**.} 
of  Use  manor  in  «•  fast  year  of 
laeniy  41.  *  ;  aaeoeotas  of  *e 
«baa»  of  Staeeseigh,  43,  <*4;  a 
mansion  areata*)  en tae  alia  wf  the 
•abbey,  44  ;  King  CbaiJe*  i.  ee*»r- 
tained  bare,  44,  {note  j)  ofanation 
said  cbaraater  of  Use  ateeeat  enan- 
sioB,  46  i  an  ancient  gateaeese  in* 
tended  Jo  he  oaken  dewa,  ib.* 
cfearca  and  cnonameat  of  *\Jfoe» 
Duchess  Oodioy,  4a,  +»  {  enme- 
hooses,  46. 

Stratford,    division,  993—968;    pa- 
rishes in,  993. 

Strattord-on-Avon,  market-town*  fy; 
interesting  as  toe  birth-place  of 
Shakspeare,  328,  994;  the  town 
bestowed,  at  an  early  period,  on 
the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  £9*; 
much  indebted  to  the  patronage  of 
the  bishops,  £24,  995;  period  at 
which  the  town  v«  paved,  915; 
descent  of  manor,  ib. ;  two  dread- 
ful fires,  ib. ;  events  daring  tlio 
civil  war,  995,  926  ;  notice  of  (he 
Jubilee,  99? j  general  aspect  of  the 
town,  997,  928  i  description  of  the 
.  house  in  which  Shakspeare  m 
born,  998  ;  New  Place,  the  hoex 
in  which  Shakspeare  died,  $&8, 
9 29 ;  an  account  of  the  destruction 
(tf  that  building,  999,  930  ;  Fafeoa 
Inn,  930,  931  ;  chttrck,  939 — *35  ; 
inscription  on  the  grave-stone  of 
Shakspeare  '  933;  description  of 
Shakspeare's  monument,  933,  ^34, 
(and  note  ;)  notice  of  other  mono- 
meats  in  the  church,  935  j  Stratford 
college,  935,  936;  chmtU 
936,  937;  gild  of  the  holy 
937;  chapel  of  the  gild,  J 
£40 ;  curious  fresco  paintings  dis- 
covered on  the  walls  of  the  chapel, 
938—240;  guiUkall,  1*0  ,  £*-mm- 
mar  school,  ib.  ;  alvts-houses,  ib.  ; 
to  urn- hull,  containing  pictures,  S40, 
—249 ;  iMrket-hauu,  942  ;  bridge, 
ib.  ;  market  and  fairs,  ib.;  charter 
ol  incorporation,  and  inter ual  go* 
vernment,  2f*9,  943;  population, 
943  ;  emiuent  natives,  943 — 359  ; 
biographical  sketch  of  Sbakspesure, 
943—957, 

Suffolk, 


ware. 


friWk.  a*****  incite,  6*, 
Sutton  CoWfield,  majfcet-tewn,  495 ; 
this  nrighbourhaed  mtcwtmg  to 
-the  sa*£qaefjr,4t».#  warfcr  biasarf  pf 
4mhw  «96>;  ewnefts  derived  by 
the  town  from  Bishop  Vesey,  *96, 
AW  s  wpacirf  lewn,  and  msm/mc- 
fan*  8*7  j  c»»rcft,  ib.;  fMiit- 
mar-scKooi,  ib.;  civil  magistracy 
".; 


tmf  29T,  *tt;  ameof  theftM- 
/SeW,  298. 

Park.  288;   ft  Borneo  road 

through  4ns  district,  ib. ; 

jmatbeds  and  pajturaae,  2S*\  #99. 

T. 

Taroworth,  division,  309— 606;  pa- 
rishes en,  802* 

ftsmortk,  nmrkcMoww,  302 ;  partly 
situated  inSsaflfcrdehise,  ib. ;  early 
history,  302,  90S ;  charter  of  incor- 
poration, 60S  ;  eeslte,  ib.  $  church 
and  m<n»eme*ts,  SOS,  304 ;  hospital 
and  iriwairwcM,  304;  wade 
and  aanafsctares,  ib. ;  market, 
fairs,  civil  magistracy,  and  popu- 
lation, ib. 

Tanwortb,  parish,  223. 

Temple  Balsall,  319— 3*1. 

Temple  Home,  a  farm  so  called,  66. 

Thomas.  Dr.  anecdotes  of,  176 

Tysoe,  the  figure  of  a  horse,  termed 
the  Hed  Hone,  cat  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  in  this  lordship,  186, 187. 

u. 

Umberslade  Hall,  229.  : 

W- 

Walton  Hall,  188s  chapel,  ib.; 
•coils  and  jewels  found,  188—189. 

Warmington,  a  village,  formerly  con- 
taining an  alien  priory,  183. 

Warton,  T.  notice  of  verses  written 
by,  311. 

Warwickshire,  ancient  inhabitants  of, 
2,  3}  Roman  history  of,  and  Ro- 
man station*  in,  3,  4 ;  Saxon  his- 
tory, 5  j  operation  of  the  war 
between  the  honses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  on  Warwickshire,  5. 6 ; 
•f  the  civil  war  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  6,7;  geographical  partis 


enlars  wncensjag,  8;  wafer  of 
hundreds,  as  stated  in  Domesday, 
ib.;  general  aspect  and  climate, 
9,  W;  soil,  10,  11;  agriculture, 
11,  14;  sis*  ei  farm*,  )4;  cattle 
and  estimate  of  waste  land  in  the 
county,  ih. ;    woodrandsj  14,  .15  ; 
rivers,  15,  18;  medicinal  springs, 
19  i  canals,  18—21;  toads,  21; 
minerals  and  fossils,  &.;  manufac- 
tures, fj,  *2;  British  sjitiquitie*, 
fa*  in  this  county,  82;   Raman 
roads,  22—24 ;  camps  ooastemtted 
by  the  Romans,  and  other  relics  of 
that  people,  24;  xemaias  of  the 
Saxons  and  Danes,  84  t* ;  lend- 
holders  nenfeaed  in  Domesday, 
26,  86;  stale  of  property  in  the 
coniUyattM  present  era,  46;  prin- 
cipal seats,  96—28 :  general  notice 
of  buildings  in  tbe  cosset  y>  28 ;  *>ar- 
tieulars  resnectiag  the  peer,  88— 
30 ;  comparative  population  of  the 
county  at  Afferent  periods,  60  ; 
annual  proportions   in   segend    to 
haptsia^  burial,  and  marriages,  ib ; 
population  of  Warwickshire  in  the 
year  1611,31. 
Warwick,  division,   189—223;   pa- 
rishes, 189. 
Warwick,  county  town,  situation  of, 
190 ;  probably  not  a  Roman  station, 
190,  191,  (and  note;)  patronised 
by    the    Lady  Ethelfleda,    191; 
Domesday  account  of,  ib, ;  history 
of,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  time 
of   Philip  and  Mary,  191—193 ; 
charter    of   incorporation,    when 
granted,  193 ;  transactions  during 
the  ctrH  wax,  ib  ;   great  fire,  194  ; 
description  of  town,    by  Leland, 
ib. ;  present  aspect  and  architec- 
tural character,  194—196  ;  religi- 
ous foundations,  196,  197;  church 
of  Si,  Mary,  monuments,  fitc.  197— 
20 1 ;  chapel  of  our  Lady,  or  Brest* 
champ   chapel,    monuments,    ccc. 
201— W>5;  church  of  St.  Nic  ho/as, 
205 ;  court- houu,  or  town-hall,  ib. ; 
county-hall,  ib  ;  market-house,  ib.  ; 
coioUy  gaol,    ib. ;    bridewtU,    205, 
206;    Wett-tate,    chapel   of    St. 
James,  and  Leicester  hospital,  206, 
207;  ancient  gilds,  206,  (note;) 
East-gate,  and  church  of  Si  Peter, 
207,  208;  paving,  ^market,  fairs, 
canal,  manufactures,  members  of 
parliament, 
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parliament,  and  dissenting  meeting- 
nouses,  206 ;  raees  and  playhouse, 
209;  eminent  native*,  209,  210; 
population,  2 10  ;  Priory,  a  seat  near 
Warwick,  218,  219. 

Warwick  Castle,  founded  before  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  Ethelfleda,  and  of  the 
earls  of  Mercia,  210  ;  history  of, 
as  connected  with  the  earls  or  War* 
rick,  through  various  lines,  210— 
Sit;  description  of  the  exterior  of 
the  structure, '2  ti— 214;  descrip- 
tion of  the  interior,  214—217 ; 
hall,  215 ;  ante-chamber,  ib.  ;  ce- 
dar drawing-room,  and  pictures,  ib.; 
gilt-room,  and  pictures,  215,  216; 
state  bed-chamber  and  pictures, 
216 ;  dining  and  breakfatt-roomt,  ib.; 
chapel  and-gallery,  park  and  green- 
house, containing  antique  vase,  ar- 
tificial mount,  and  armour  ascribed 
to  the  champion  Guy,  217 ;  re- 
marks on  the  legend  of  Guy,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  218. 

Warwick,  countess  of,  anecdotes,  81 
—83. 


Welcombe  Hills,  curious  earth-works 
at,  265,  264. 

Welcombe  Lodge,  264. 

Weston,  a  mansion  formerly  on  this 
manor,  containing  curious  tapestry, 
180. 

Whitley  Hall,  descent  of  manor  and 
notice  of  the  mansion,  114, 
175. 

Wigantes,  or  Wiccii,  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Warwickshire,  2. 

Wolstan,  St.  anecdotes  of,  92. 

Wolston,  Tillage,  89 ;  seat,  ib. ;  Ro- 
man encampment,  alien  priory, 
and  church,  ib. 

Wootton-Wawen,  274;  etymolqgjof 
name,  ib, ;  descent  of  manor,  ib. ; 
mansion,  275  ;  a  priory  formerly 
here,  ib. 

Wormleightou,  18J  ;  descent  of  ma- 
nor, ib. ;  mansion,  181,  182;  bones 
and  coins  found  here,  182. 

Wrath  money,  a  payment  due  to 
Knightlow  hundred,  so  termed,  Sf, 
and  90. 

WroxaH,  formerly  a  nunnery  at,  265; 
mansion,  ib. ;  original  portrait  pre- 
served here,  ib.  (note.) 


Additions  and  Correction*  to  the  Account  of  Warwickshire. 

P«ge  *4,  line  JO,  for '  east*  reed  west 

Reiving  on  the  account  of  Dr.  Nehemiah  Grew  cootaincd  in  the  Biogra- 
phic Britannic*  (the  author  of  which  article  quotes  for  authority,  Wood's 
Athen.  edit,  17*1)  we  hare,  in  page  173,  described  that  learned  physician 
as  a  native  of  Coventry.  Nehemiah  Grew  was,  however,  born  at  Atherstane, 
and  was  baptised  at  Mancester,  Sep,  96, 16*1, 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


A  HIS  County  has  been  so  methodically  delineated  by  the  lat# 
Dr.  Nash,  on  a  general  plan,  and  some  of  its  most  interesting  out- 
lines so  well  described  in  detail  by  Green,  in  his  Survey  of  the  city 
of  Worcester,  Tindal  in  his  Evesham,  and  many  of  our  modem 
Tourists,  that  it  may  well  be  asked,  "  What  is  left  for  their  sue* 
cessora,  but  to  tread  in  their  footsteps  ?"  It  must  be  recollected, 
however,  that  some  years  have  intervened  since  the  latest  of 
these  publications  made  its  appearance;  that  many  alterations 
and  some  improvements  have  since  that  taken  place ;  and  also, ' 
that  of  what  has  already  been  written,  though  the  greatest  part 
of  it  may  be  useful  to  local  residents,  and  to  those  requiring  re* 
ference,  still  much  must  be  of  a  nature  unsought  for  by  general 
readers,  aud,  in  feet,  totally  unconnected  with  the  beauties  of 
the  county. 

Impressed  with  these  ideas,  the  principal  objects  of  the  editor 
of  this  pari  of  the  work,  both  in  his  personal  survey  of  the  county 
itself,  and  in  a  long  course  of  research  through  all  the  varioum 
public  and  private  libraries  of  the  metropolis,  have  been  to  exa-* 
mine  every  thing,  as  far  as  possible,  himself;  to  compare  things  as* 
they  now  are,  with  their  descriptions ;  to  detect  error  where  it  may 
have  taken  place ;  to  ascertain  what  has  been  described,  and  is  no 
longer  in  existence ;  and*  by  adding  events  and  descriptions  of  a 
later  date,  to  give  as  much  novelty  to  the  subject  as  it  is  suscep- 
tible of,  and  is  compatible  with  accuracy.  .  How  far  he  may  have 
succeeded  in  these  objects,  he  must  leave  to  the  candour  of  his 
readers. 

Vol.  XV,  A  Gro- 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Geographical  Extent  and  Divisions. 

It  is  rather  surprising  in  the  present  improved  state  of  mathe~ 
matical  knowledge,  that  the  precise  superficial  admeasurement  of 
any  of  our  counties  should  be  involved  in  doubt,  and  that  the 
wide  difference  Between*  tine  various  accounts  should  oblige  us> 
to  suspect  them  all  of  inaccuracy.  Such,  however,  is  the  case 
with  respect  to  Worcestershire,  and  we  must  therefore  be  content 
with  stating  the  various  opinions,  for  such  they  seem  to  be,  and 
nothing  more ;  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  an  estimate  deli- 
vered in  to  parliament  in  T80S.    , 

The  situation  of  the  county  is  completely  inland,  and  very 
near  to  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  with  Herefordshire  separating 
it  from  Wales  on  the  south-west;  Shropshire  laying  to  the  norths 
west;  Staffordshire  bounding  it  on  the  north;  Warwickshire 
stretching  to  the  east ;  and  Gloucestershire  on  the  south.  In  lati- 
tude, it  extends  from  52°  to  52*  30'  north ;  and  its  longitude  is  from 
1°  30'  to  5f  30'  west.  It  is  altogether  of  a  very  irregular  shape, 
having  on  every  side*  detached  parts  surrounded  by  other  coun- 
ties ;  and  in  some  instances,  parts  of  other  counties  completely 
insulated  within  it :  and  though  its  circumference,  not  allowing  for 
irregularities,  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  124  miles,  yet* 
if  the  boundary  line  was  to  be  precisely  measured,  it  would  be 
nearly  twice  that  computation,  the  measurement  which  Dr. 
Nash  has  given  m  his  Survey,  and  which  the  continuator  of 
Camden  has  followed,  states  its  extreme  length  from  Chasely  in 
the  south-west,  to  YariUey  in  the  north-east,  to  be  about  forty- 
three  miles,  whilst  the  shortest  line  along  the  Severn  is*  not  more 
than  thirty  miles,  giving  a  medium  of  about  thirty-six  miles  in 
length  ;  and  the  extreme  breadth  from  Oldberrovo  in  the  east,  to 
Berringtan  .near  Tenbnry  in  the  west,  is  estimated  at  thirty-four 
miles ;  the  shortest  line  from  Atvh  Lench  to  Malvern  may  be 
about  eighteen;  and  the  mean  is  taken  at  twenty-six  miles. 

From 
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From  this  it  is  computed  that  the  body  of  the  county  contains 
936  square  mile*,  equal  to  599,040  acre*  y  whilst  the  detached 
parte  being  estimated  at  19,200,  the  whole  is  stated  to  amount  to 
618,240  acres.  If  the  measurement  from  Gary's  map  be  taken  as 
a  standard,  the  mean  length  would  be  no  more  than  thirty,  and 
the  breadth  twenty-five  miles,*  giving  a. superficies  of  480,000 
acres :  but  the  official  estimate  laid  before .  Parliament  reduces 
its  contents  to  431,860  acres.  Without  presuming  to  decide  be* 
tween  accounts  so  very  contradictory,  we  shall  merely  state  that 
two-thirds  of  its  superficies  lie  on  the  eastern  side,  and  one-third 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Severn:  and  that  at  the  present  day 
it  contains  one  city,  eleven  market-towns,  perhaps  300  villages  and 
hamlets,  (some  accounts  say  500,)  and  152  parishes,  including  one 
bishopric  and  three  boroughs :  the  whole  being  divided  iuto  the 
five  hundreds  of  Oswaldeslowe,  which  occupies  the  centre  and 
different  detached  parts;  Halfshire  on  the  north-east ;  Blaken- 
hubst  on  the  south-east ;  Pershorb  on  the  south  and  south- 
west;  and  Doddingtree  on  the  western  side  of  the  county. 
Its  towns,  besides  the  city  of  Worcester,  are,  Evesham,  Droit* . 
wick,  and  Bewdley,  which  return  members  to  parliament;  and 
the  market-towns  of  Upton,  Tenbury,  Kidderminster,  Dudley, 
Stourbridge,  Bromsgrove,  Per shore,  and  Shtpston-upon-Stour. 
The  particulars  of  which  divisions  will  be  detailed  more  at  length 
in  the  progress  of  the  Survey. 

*     History,  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon,  &c. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  of  Worcestershire  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  considerable  dispute ;  and  indeed  it  must  be  confessed, 
from  the  irregular  orthography  of  the  early  writers,  and  from  the 
various  names  bestowed  upon  it  by  its  different  possessors,  that 
the  grounds  for  conjecture  upon  this  subject  are  but  indefinite. 
Camden  tells  us,  that  the  second  part  of  the  country  of  the  Cor- 
navii  has  now  changed  its  name  to  Worcestershire,  whose  iaha- 

A  2  bitaats, 
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tt*M*,  *ltb  others  awid  about,  were  catted  in  Bede'sttme,  ft*~ 
fate  England  was  divided,  Wieeii;  and  1m  adds,  tint  if  tin* 
name  does  toot  come  from  the  winding  river,  whose  banks  they 
inhabit,  (the  creeks  of  *  river  being  called  by  the  Saxona  vtitj 
it  seems  derived  from  the  saltpits,  which  in-  the  old  English 
language  are  called  Wicket.  Bat  ether  etymologies  have  been 
adduced  from  the  name  of  its  city ;  for  we  are  told  that  the  Welch 
gave  it  the  name  of  "  CacrwrangoD,"  or  the  fortified  city;  and 
•hat  tiie  Saxons  wrote  it  "  Wiga-eroe",  or  the  Warrior's  Ledgtv 
Sonde  have  supposed  it  to  have  been  the  Brtmogmium  of  tile 
Romans,  which  Horseley*  however  asserts  to  have  bee*  Ludlow  ; 
but  he  acknowledges  that  Ravemm*  applies  that  name  to  Wor- 
cester, at  the  same  time  that  he  uses  "  Sam"  for  SaMmu 
The  name  of  "  Caer  Guarangon,"  is  to  be  found  in  an  old  British 
writer  ;f  and  some  of  those  who  Wrote  soon  after  him,  particularly 
Alfred  of  Beverley,  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  are  of  opimefc 
that  the  name  applies  to  Worcester;  whilst  in  Itofflesdey-hoeJt  it 
appears  to  have  hod  the  appellation  ef  "  Wireeestre  ;'*  and  its 
present  Latin  name  is  "  Wigorma."  It  is  therefore  now  gene- 
rally adopted  as  an  opinion,  that  the  present  name  is  a  corruption 
from  that  in  Domesday -book,  which  again  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon ;  but  it  is  rather  curious,  in  this  search  after  etymologies, 
that  nobody  has  ever  supposed  it  possible  that  the  forest  of  Wyrt 
may  have  extended  to  the  southward  on  Severn's  banks;  and 
that  "  Wire-Cestre"  may  have  signified  the  Camp,  or  Castle  of 
the  Wyre. 

The  early  history  is  as  obscure  as  the  origin  of  the  name  ;  but 
we  may  conclude  that  this  county  was  not  unknown  to  the  Phoe- 
nician* in  their  visits  to  Britain,  a  supposition  naturally  arising' 
from  a  fact  stated  by  Dr.  Nash,  that  in  the  year  1752,  a  very  sin- 
gular and  rare  piece  of  antiquity  was  discovered  at  Itagley  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county,  at  a  considerable  depth  in  a  rag- 
stone  quarry  within  the  park,  consisting  of  a  small  image  of  stone* 
about  two  inches  in  length,  being  a  very  rude  figure  of  a  man, 

but 
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ktfejiduig  m  4  term.  This  wen  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
this  ablest  ontlqnariee  of  the  time,  who  were  of  opinion,  from  its 
being  too  rude  for  a  Roman  artist,  that  it  mast  have  been  Phce- 
akian ;  for  British  it  could  not  be,  as  the  ancient  British  religion 
admitted  of  no  idolatry ;  and  k  is  tether  deserving  of  remark, 
that  this  image  agreed  in  all  respects  with  the  Terapkim  men- 
tioned  in  Scripture. 

Of  the  Roman  history  of  this  county  we  know  bat  little.  t>r. 
Nash  merely  says,  that  ainen^  the  ftomafo,  'what  is  now  ealleb? 
Worcestershire,  was  probably  in  the  district  belonging  to  the 
Comavii,  or  perhaps  the  Debuni  ;*  he  adds,  thai  from  its  being 
a  law  woody  country,  it  was  very  little  known  to  that  cautions 
and  warlike  people.  Horsekyf  observes,  that  Ptolemy  takes  no 
notice  of  any  part  of  this  county ;  and  he  adds,  that  it  is  not 
traced  or  crossed  in  Antoninus' s  Itinerary,  the  nearest  part  being 
in  the  13th  Iter  horn  Gievum,  or  Gloucester,  to  Aricwdum  near 
to  the  present  Ross.  Yet  Horseley  acknowledges  afterwards,  on 
the  authority  of  Dion  and  Suetonius,  that  "  Ostorius  being 
trade  Propnetor  of  Britain,  fonnd  affairs  there  much  in  confusion, 
the  enemies  having  made  inroads  into  the  territories  of  the  Ro- 
man allies.  Ostorius  takes  at  once  the  readiest  Cohorts ;  kills 
these  who  resist;  and  pursues  those  who  were  dispersed,  to  pre* 
vent  their  gathering  to  a  body  again.  He  disarms  the  suspected, 
builds  forts,  and  posts  his  forces  span  the  rivers  Antona,  (Avon) 
audi  Sabrina,  to  keep  ia  the  enemy/9  On  a  geographical  view 
of  these  two  rivers,  it  is  evident  thai  the  Romao  army  most  have 
ken  in  Worcestershire ;  and  this  is  tether  confirmed  by  Gale,  in 

A3  his 

•  Respecting  the  Dobuni,  we  find  some  notices  in  Bertram's  edition* 
p.  *4,  of  a  work  "  Pe  Situ  Britannia,"  wriitcn  by  Ricardns  Corinentit,  a 
asonk  of  Cirencester-  He  says,  "  Urbes  Dobunorum  erant  Saline,  Branogena 
md  mmiUrmm  Satan*  ripssi,  Alauna  et  coi  reftqattB  somen  htoderaqoe  debent, 
Carinas*,  urbs  nerspicabilie,  opus,  ut  traduar.  Vespattani  Daria."  From  the 
first  two  of  tfaese  towns  being  described  as  on  the  Itfi  bank  of  the  Severn, 
it  has  been  conjectured,  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  that  tbey  were 
Drottwich  and  Worcttttr, 
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his  work  on  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  page  16Q,  where  he  a* 
serts,  thai  Sabrina  is  the  Severn,  whioh  is  clear,  both  from  the 
legendary  story,  noticed  by  Milton,  in  his  Comus,  and  the  affinity 
pf  names,  as  well  as  from  the  authority  of  Ptolemy  *.  He  is  also 
of  opinion,  that  Antona  must  be  Avon,  though  some  have  written 
the  ancient  name  Aufona,  which  is  changed  into  Abona,  by  the 
anonymous  writer  ofRavennas. 

The  Roman  roods,  whose  vestiges  are  also  to  be  discovered  in 
the  county,  are  a  convincing  proof  that  Worcestershire  partook, 
in  common  with  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  of  that  civilization, 
which  always  then  accompanied  the  sword  of  conquest.  Accord* 
jug  to  the  observation  of  several  antiquarians,  we  must  give  a 
Roman  origin  to  a  raised  way  on  the  edge  of  the  county  between 
Worcester  and  Alcester,  in  Warwickshire,  called  the  "  Ridge- 
way  ;"  and  also  to  a  paved  way  from  Kenchester,  leading  to  a  pas- 
sage over  the  river  Lag,  and  thence  towards  Ledbury,  printing 
fo  Worcester.  Salmon  also  asserts,  that  thereJs  a  Roman  way 
from  Worcester,  crossing  Shropshire,  and  a  road,-  or  fosse,  run- 
ning through  Blockley  parish.  That  the  Romans  must  have  been 
in  Worcestershire,  is  also  proved  from  other  traces  of  their  roads. 
The  Consular  way,  or  Ikemng  Street,  passes  from  Alcester, 
through  Alvechurch  parish,  into  Staffordshire,  and  again  appears 
at  Shipley,  in  Bromsgiove;  and  another  passes  through  Hagky 
Common,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the  King's  Head  Land, 
but  is  supposed  by  Nash  to  have  been  more  probably  anciently 
called  the  Portway,  "  as  in  a  court  roll  of  the  Manor  of  dent, 
•  temp.  Eliz.  mention  is  made  of  a  road,  styled  the  Portway,  in 
the  Lord's  Waste." 

It  is  also  recorded  in  Nash,  that  at  Hagley,  several  coins  of 
the  lower  empire  have  be?n  found,  particularly  in  the  fields  ad- 
joining to  the  large  camp,  on  Witchhury  Hill,  where  about  forty 
years  ago,  an  earthen  pot  filled  with  them,  was  taken  out  of  a  pool 
on  the  side  of  the  hill.  "  In  1736,  a  former,  stubbing  up  an  old 
tree,  whioh  grew  on  the  hill,  very  near  Witchhury  Camp,  dis? 

covered 
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Covered  aa  iron  chain,  almost  rotten  with  age  and  rust,  in  which 
fang,  as  in  a  sling,  a  round  stone,  about  the  size  of  a  man's  head, 
a  groove  being  cnt  qnite  round  the  stone,  the  more  commodioosly 
to  receive  the  chain.  On  Clent  Heath,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
below  Witchbory,  are  five  barrows,  which  were  perhaps  thrown 
up  by  the  Romans,  the  constant  tradition  of  the  inhabitants  as- 
signing them  to  that  people.  One  of  these  was  opened  some 
years  ago,  and  contained  a  considerable  qnantity  of  burnt  wood  • 
and  ashes,  at  the  depth  of  fourteen  fleet  Two  others  have  been 
since  opened,  in  one  of  which,  at  about  the  depth  of  two  feet,  ex- 
actly in  the  centre,  was  discovered  an  urn,  filled  with  small  hu- 
man bones,  very  white,  to  the  quantity  of  two  quarts.  The  urn 
was  broke  all  to  pieces  by  the  workman's  spade,  and  appeared 
to  be  of  very  coarse  ill  burnt  day.  At  about  the  depth  of  two 
feet  lower,  on  the  west  side  of  this  tumulus,  was  a  large  quantity 
•f  burnt  wood,  bones,  ashes,  &c.  The  inhabitants  of  Clent  and 
Hagfey  talk  of  an  engagement  which  happened  on  the  spot,  be* 
tween  the  Romans  and  Britons ;  these  may  have  been  the  places  of 
aspohare  of  those  who  fell." 

Stakely  also  tells  as*,  that  a  Roman  road  goes  from  Worces- 
ter, along  the  river  to  Upton,  where  antiquities  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  which  town  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  "  Ypoeessa" 
of  the  Romans;  from  thence  it  goes  to  Tewkesbury,  where  it 
meets  with  the  "  Ricning"  street  way.  If  to  all  this  we  add, 
that  other  ancient  writers  have  asserted,  that  Worcester  waa 
sounded  by  dmstantius  Chlorns,  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the 
Britons,  we  cannot  refuse  our  assent  to  the  belief,  that  Wor- 
cestershire was  well  known  to,  though  perhaps  not  totally  oc- 
cupied by,  that  enterprising  people.  We  come  now  to  a  period  of 
rather  more  certainty,  for  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans  from 
this  island,  the  dispirited  inhabitants,  in  order  to  save  themselves 
from  the  oppressions  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  invited  the  Sayous 
to  their  assistance,  who  began  to  settle  here  about  the  year  460, 
l*rt  did  not  get  possession  of  the  interior  of  the  island  for  some 

A  4  years 
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years  after,  when  they  established  the  Kingdom  of  MlttCI  v  ui 
which  Worcestershire  was  included.  At  this  tine  indeed,  this 
country  mast  have  suffered  much,  from  the  contests  between  the 
expatriated  Britons  and  the  invaders;  for  the  Conner  en  being 
expelled  from  the  low  and  fertile  lands,  retired  across  t)fft  Severn 
into  Wales,  whose  almost  inaccessible  mountains  and  passes,  they 
not  only  guarded  against  Saxon  encroachment,  but  they  also  en- 
deavoured at  different  times  to  regain  the  seats  of  their  anees- 
tors,  and  thus  made  the  frontier  counties  the  seat  of  war  and  de* 
Testation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  from  the  History  of 
England,  the  well-known  facta,  that  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies the  greatest  part  of  this  island  suffered  much  from  the 
predatory  assaults  of  the  Danes;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  record, 
that  Worcestershire  was  often  the  scene  of  deadly  contests.  If 
any  thing  was  wanting  to  confirm  the  facts  related  by  our  va- 
rious historians,  a  proof  would  be  found  in  Nash's  Survey,  where 
it  is  mentioned,  that*  about  two  centuries  past,  in  a  field  in  the 
parish  of  Crowle,  adjoining  to  Hodington,  there  was  discovered  a 
stone  coffin,  lined  with  lead,  containing  the  mouldering  bones  of  a 
man,  together  with  an  earthen  pitcher,  or  urn,  at  the  head  of  it 
These  were  supposed,  at  the  time,  to  have  been  the  relies  of 
seme  Danish  warrior,  who  had  fallen  in  battle ;  an  opinion  which 
seems  to  *  be  confirmed  by  the  quantities  of  bones  frequently 
ploughed  up  around  this  place,  and  by  the  traces  of  fortifications 
which,  though  now  overgrown  with  wood,  were  very  distinguish- 
able not  many  years  ago.  Dr.  Thomas,  who  has  distinguished 
himself  by  his  topographical  observations  on  this  county,  was  of 
opinion,  that  these  were  the  remains  of  Sigmund,  the  Dane ;  and 
it  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the  stone  of  which  the  coffin 
was  made,  so  nearly  resembled  the  produce  of  Burford  quarry, 
in  Oxfordshire,  that  an  antiquarian  friend  of  Habmgton,  as  is 
mentioned  in  his  MSS.  affirmed,  it  must  have  been  brought  from 

theses 

*  See  Nash.  Article  Crowle.  In  ibis,  as  in  many  other  passages,  we  shaft* 
give  the  references  without  the  marks  of  quotation  ;  as  these  maris  produce  lor 
formal  an  effect,  and  are  too  great  s  check  on  the  eaje-pf  a  narrative. 
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thence.  Amongst  other  Danish  remains  in  this  county  ws  mut 
Mi  omit  ii  small  oval  samp,  on  Oonderton  Hill,  in  Overhury 
parish.  This  camp,  which  is  near  Bredon  Hill,  is  166  yards  long*, 
aad  74  vide ;  and  tradition,  which  Dr.  Nash  very  justly  observes, 
is  preferable  to  conjecture,  gives  it  to  this  people.  Round  it  also 
have  some  Soman  coins  been  found. 

Daring  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
extending  over  all  Worcestershire,  except  the  north-west  angle, 
ever  all  that  part  of  Gloucestershire,  which  is  to  the  east  of  the 
Severn,  together  with  the  city  of  Warwick,  and  great  part  of  its 
scanty,  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  Wiccii,  and  were  en- 
der  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  of  Worcester,  which  was  the  prin* 
cipai  Mercian  See.  On  the  accession  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
Ibis  episcopal  government  was  superseded,  and  the  civil  power  en- 
trusted to  the 

Bails  of  Worcester*.  Urso  d*  Abtot  was  the  first  of 
those ;  h*  was  son  to  Almeric  d'  Abtot,  lord  of  the  territory  of 
that  nam*,  in  Normandy,  and  brother  to  Robert  le  Despenoer*  an- 
cestor of  the  present  noble  families  of  that  name.  He  has  also 
been  called  Vice  Comes,  having  had  the  hereditary  shrievalty 
granted  to  him,  which  occasioned  him  sometimes  to  be  called 
"  Uno  de  Wireoestro,"  and  with  this  he  held  the  constableship 
of  the  castle*    That  he  was  a  Lord  of  Parliament,  is  evident  from 

his 

•  We  mutt  not  omit,  that  some  authors  assign  Dukes  to  this  district  before 
the  Conquest;  stating  that  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  government  ot 
various  districts  in  the  Saxon  times,  by  the  different  princes,  were  called 
CsaWles  and  Duee$ ;  whilst  others  assert  that  the  Wiccian  governors  were  dis- 
tisgeitbed  by  the  name  of  "  sebreguli,"  analogous  'to  vice  toy.  Fbrw 
calls  Oshcre  Bishop  of  this  district ;  bat  other  writers  speak  of  bim  by  the 
name  of  Osrick ;  and  they  ail  agree  in  the  fact,  (hat  in  481*  King  Ethelret 
gave  him  500  tenements,  with  land  appertaining  to  them,  and  to  Oswald,  hit 
brother,  as  much  more,  all  in  this  shire.  He  is  said  to  have  been  succeeded 
by  Huctred,  who  is  called  "  Dux  Wicciorum,"  in  the  time  of  Offa,  Eanbert 
his  brother  succeeded,  and  dying,  left  the  rank  and  power  to  his  brother  AU 
aVed,  who,  like  bis  predecessor,  was  a  greet  benefactor  to  the  monks  of  Wor- 
cester* . 
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his  haying  sal  in  the  Great  Council,  held  in  London,  in  the  I  Ah 
of  the  Conqueror,  and  in  another  at  Westminster,  in  the  18th 
year*  His  loyalty  to  his*  sovereign  was  conspicuously  displayed 
in  the  early  part  of  that  reign,  when  Roger,  Earl  of  Hereford, 
and  Ralph,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  oouspired  against  him  ;*  for  joining 
his  forces  with  those  of  Bishop  Wolstaa,  be  prevented  the  Earl 
of  Hereford  from  passing  the  Severn,  and  thus  the  junction  of 
the  rebel  forces  did  not  take  place.  Like  all  the  barons  of  that 
time,  he  founded  a  hermitage  at  little  Malvern,  and  died  soon 
after,  leaving  a  daughter  and  heiress,  Emmeline,  who  married 
Walter,  the  progenitor  of  the  noble  family  of  Beauchamp,  after- 
wards Earls  of  Warwick. 

Walieran  de  Bellomont  was  the  second  Earl  of  Worcester, 
and  bis  elevation. to  this  dignity  seems  to  have  proceeded  Asm 
his  propinquity  to  the  royal  family,  being  twin  brother  to  Ro- 
bert, Earl  of  Leicester,  and  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Melknt,  (re- 
4*ted  in  the  female  line  to  the  Norman  dynasty)  by  his  wife  Isabel, 
daughter  of  Hugh,  Earl  of  Vermandois,  and  son  of  the  King  of 
France.  This  Earl  also  held  the  paternal  honours  in  Normandy, 
but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  having  deserted  the  royal  cause,  and 
manned  his  castles  against  his  sovereign,  in  the  then  baronial 
wars,  the  king's  party  wasted  bis  estates  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
having  taken  .him  prisoner,  he  was  held  in  confinement  for  five 
years;  and  even  when  permitted  to  be  at  large,  was  not  entrusted 
with  the  keeping  of  any  of  his  castles.  Iu  the  contests  between 
the  Empress  Maud  and  Stephen,  he  seems  to  have  adhered  to  the 
latter,  and  to  have  acted  a  conspicuous  part  at  the  battle  of  Lin- 
coln; and  afterwards  went  to  Jerusalem;  but  on  his  return  hav- 
ing again  incurred  his  sovereign's  displeasure,  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester was  taken  by  assault,  and  unfortunately  reduced  to  ashes. 
Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  in  the 
castle  of  Orbec,  in  Normandy,  from  whence  his  own  partisans  en- 
deavoured to  release  him,  by  commencing  a  siege;  but  they  were 
unsuccessful,  and  he  died  soon  after ;  leaving  by  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth 

•  HeyUVs  Help  to  English  History.    Dogdale's  Baronage,  &c. 
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beth  ntoatfort,  only  one  son,  who  inherited  the  Norman,  bnt  not 
the  English  honour*.  This  was  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the 
title  seems  to  have  lain  dormant,  until  1397,  when  it  was  conferred 
on 

Thomas  Percy,  the  third  earl,  Becond  son  of  Henry  Lord  Percy, 
by  his  first  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  PJantagenet,  Earl 
of  Lancaster ;  and  brother  of  Henry,  the  first  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland. This  gallant  Earl  of  Worcester  seems  to  have  acquired 
the  honour  more  from  his  great  services,  than  from  his  near  re- 
lationship to  the  Royal  Family ;  for  in  the  44th  of  Edward  III. 
be  accompanied  the  Black  Prince  to  Bergerac,  to  defend  the 
frontiers  of  the  English  provinces  against  the  French,  and  shortly  - 
afterwards  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Montpaon,  which 
surrendered  to  the  army  under  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  fa- 
mous John  of  Gaunt  *.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  the 
unhappy  Richard  II.  he  was  appointed  Admiral  of  the  Northern. 
8eas,  and  was  sent  with  considerable  forces  into  France,  to  as- 
sist the  Duke  of  Brittany ;  but  in  this  expedition  he  was  so  far 
unfortunate  as  to  have  the  greatest  part  of  his  fleet  dispersed, 
and  shipwrecked,  and  he  himself  quite  in  a  disabled  state,  at- 
tacked in  his  single  ship  by  a  Spanish  vessel  of  superior  force  ; 
but  in  this  affair  he  acquitted  himself  so  gallantly,  as  to  board  and 
capture  his  assailant,  after  a  very  smart  action.  Together,  with 
8ir  Hugh  Calvertey,  he  was  now  appointed  a  Governor  of  Brest ; 
and  about  the  same  time,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat 
of  a  peace  between  Edward  III.  and  David  Bruce,  King  of  Scot- 
htod.  In  the  succeeding  reign  he  held  the  office  of  general,  un- 
der Thomas  of  Woodstock,  uncle  to  the  king,  and  marched 
through  France,  from  Calais  to  Brittany ;  and  having  returned 
home,  was  in  .the  next  year  employed  to  suppress  the  Commons 
in  Essex,  as  they  were  called,  being  the  remains  of  the  rebels  un- 
der Jack  Straw.  To  his  military  duties  he  seems  also  to  have 
added  legal  ones,  being  sent  soon  after  on  commission  with  the 

Ear| 
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Earl  of  Warwick,  to  execute  justice  upon  the  rebels  at  St  Athens, 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Nantes,  an4 
appointed  sole  captain  of  tbe  Tower  and  castle  of  Brest ;  he  then 
accompanied  the  Dnke  of  Lancaster,  as  a  commissioner  to  settle 
some  matters  with  the  Flemings,  and  also  in  a  treaty  between 
England  and  France.  Alter  this  we  find  him  appointed  Lord  el 
the  East  Marches  towards  Scotland,  and  in  the  10th  of  Richard 
II.  Admiral  of  the  fleet,  which  carried  that  great  army  under 
John  of'  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  sent  to  recover  Castile  and 
Leon,  which  were  his  wife's  inheritance.  After  this,  he  was 
Justice  of  South  Wales,  and  Vice-chamberlain  to  the  king ;  a 
commissioner  to  Amiens,  to  conclude  a  new  treaty  between  Bag* 
land  and  France ;  and  also  steward  of  the  royal  household.  That 
such  numerous  services  should  now  be  honoured  with  the  Karl* 
dom  of  Worcester,  is  not  surprising ;  but  to  this  was  also  added 
the  high  post  of  Captain  of  the  Town  and  Castle  of  Calais,  with 
the  Wardenship  of  the  Marches.  Notwithstanding  the  high  fa- 
vour in  which  he  was  with  Richard,  we  find  him  still  standing 
fair,  on  that  monarch's  deposal,  with  his  successor ;  and  he  and 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  were  sent  by  Henry  IV.  into  France,  to 
represent  on  what  right  and  title  he  had  taken  the  steps  which 
led  him  to  the  throne.  He  seems,  however,  not  to  have  ap- 
proved of  Henry's  politics ;  for  although  he  was  appointed  lien- 
tenant  through  both  North  and  South  Wales,  yet  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Percy  rebellion,  he  fled  to  his  brother,  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  combining  with  him,  joined  with  his 
nephew,  the  gallant  Hotspur,  then  in  arms.  In  this  unfortunate 
affair,  he  seems  to  have  committed  the  only  act  which  reflect* 
upon  his  memory  ;  for  being,  as  it  is  said,  made  the  medium  of 
offers  of  pardon  to  the  insurgents,  in  case  they  would  submit,  he 
misrepresented  what  the  king  had  said,  and  exasperating  the 
chiefs  to  hazard  a  battle,  it  concluded,  as  is  well  known,  in  a 
dreadful  slaughter  and  total  defeat  of  the  rebel  army,  daring  whkk 
If  any  Percy  was  slain,  and  this  earl  being  taken  prisoner,  was 

after- 
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Beheaded  at  Shrewsbury,  without  issue.  The  title 
was  ne*t  bestowed,  in  1430,  on  a  descendant  in  the  female  line  of 
the  first  Nofinan  earl,  or  sheriff;  this  was 

Richard  Beauehamp,  fourth  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  son  and 
heir  to  William  Beauehamp,  Baipn  of  Abergavenny  of  the  War- 
wick family,  by  Joan  hb  wife,  sister  and  co-heir  to  Fitz-Alan, 
Earl  of  Arundel.  This  earl,  like  all  his  predecessors,  acquired 
his  rank  by  his  military  talents ;  for  it  appears,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.  ho  was  retained  to  serve  that  monarch  in  hia 
French  wars ;  and  having  continued  some  years  there,  behaving 
with  the  most  conspicuous  gallantry  and  fidelity,  he  was  elected 
Knight  of  the  Garter;  and  in  1439,  created  Earl  of  this  county. 
The  war  still  continuing,  he  remained  in  France,  and  shortly  after 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Mewseubarg.  He  had  married  a  relative 
of  the  royal  family,  Isabel,  daughter  of  Thomas  le  Despencer,  by 
Constance,  daughter  of  Edmund,  Duke  of  York;  but  leaving  only 
an  heiress,  Elizabeth,  the  title  became  extinct,  and  in  1449,  waa 
conferred  on 

John  Tibet* ,  or  Ttptoft>  the  fifth  earl,  who  before  this  waft, 
Baron  Tiptoft  and  Powis,  and  Knight  of  the  Garter.  It  appear*, 
that  hitherto  this  earldom  had  never  been  conferred  but  for  dis- 
tinguished services,  a  rule  equally  adhered  to  in  this  creation  ; 
for  this  nobleman,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  was  one  of  those 
who  undertook  to  guard  the  narrow  seas,  on  condition  of  having 
aw  allowance  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  that  service.  Shortly 
after  this,  he  became  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland ;  then  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  justice  of  North  Wales,  constable  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  treasurer  of  the  King's  Exchequer.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset,  an  adherent  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  having  got  pos- 
session of  Bamborough  Castle,  in  the  north,  which  he  held  out 
for  the  claimant  of  that  family,  the  Earl  of  Worcester  accom- 
panied Edward  to  the  siege;  after  which  he  was  made  Chancellor 
of  England,  and  was  retained  to  serve  the  king  at  sea ;  two  ser- 
vices which,  at  the  present  day,  would  be  considered  as  rather  in- 

■patible.    In  the  following  year,  1468,  he  became  steward  of 
4  the 
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the  household,  and  was  joiued  in  commission  with  Lord  Audley, 
and  other  nobles,  to  trtpt  of  a  trace  with  the  Dike  of  Britanny. 
But  it  was  not  in  military,  or  in  state  affairs  alone,  that  this  earl 
distinguished  himself;  for  being  educated  at  Baliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, he  there  acquired  all  the*  learning  of  his  day ;  and  such  was 
bis.  thirst  after  knowledge,  that  in  early  life  he  had  travelled  to 
Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  returning  through  Italy,  he  not  only 
visited  the  learned  societies  in  Venice  and  Padua,  but  went  also 
to  Rome  to  seethe  Vatican  library,  where  he  is  said  to  have  made 
such  an  elegant  oration  to  Pope  Pius  If.  as  to  have  drawn  tears 
from  his  eyes.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  learned  works; 
and  in  honour  of  the  Christian  religion  founded  a  fraternity  of 
monks  at  Alhallows  Barking,  near  London ;  but  notwithstanding 
his  public  and  private  virtues,  his  end  was  calamitous ;  for  being 
*  firm  adherent  of  the  house  of  York,  he  exerted  himself  with  such 
vigour  in  that  cause,  that  on  the  temporary  restoration  of  Henry 
VI.  by  the  power  and  abilities  of  the  great  Neville,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, he  was  forced  to  conceal  himself  from  the  victorious  party ; 
but  being  at  length  discovered  on  the  top  of  tin  high  tree  in  Way- 
bridge  forest,  Huntingdonshire,  he  was  brought  to  London,  and 
beheaded  on  Tower-hill  in  1471,  on  charges  of  cruelty  in  bis  ad- 
ministration in  Ireland,  and  of  ordering  the  execution  of  some  of 
the  opposite  party  at  Southampton.  Thus  says  Fuller,  "  the  axe 
did  at  one  blow  cut.  off  more  learning  than  was  left  in  the  heads  of 
all  the  surviving  nobility  :"*  and  of  the  particulars  of  his  un- 
happy fate,  Leland  relates,  f  that  as  soon  as  he  was  condemned 
as  Westminster,  he  was  conveyed  on  foot,  having  first  put  off  his 
shoes  in  reference  to  his  death,  to  Ludgate  prison,  where  he  lay 
one  night,  and  next  day  was  carried  to  execution  on  Tower-hilL 
He  married  to  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas Hopton,  Esq.  widow  of  Sir  Roger  Corbet,  Knt.  and  had 
by  her 

Edward  Tiptojt,  his  successor,  and  sixth  earl,  who  was  little 
more  than  two  years  old  at  his  father's  death;  button  the  reco- 
very 
♦  Fuller's  Worthies.  f  Leland  De  Scripturibas  J  also  Tanner* 
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nry  of  the  crown  by  Edward  IV.  he  was  restored  to  bis  paternal 
titles.  He  died  however  in  the  reign  of  Richard  HI.  1486,  un- 
married, and  the  earldom  of  Worcester  lay  dormant  until  1514, 
when 

Charles  Somerset,  Lord  Herbert,  -and  lord-chamberlain  to  King 
Henry  VIII.  became  the  seventh  earl.  He,  although  a  natural 
ton  of  Henry  Duke  of  Somerset  by  Joan  Hill,  was  nevertheless 
legitimated,  as  the  only  surviving  descendant  in  the  male  line  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  He  proved  himself  indeed 
worthy  of  these  favours ;  for  being  possessed  of  superior  abilities, 
he  was  early  distinguished,  and  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  VII. 
Was  so  Jty$t$0|l  by  that  prudent  prince,  that  he  was  constituted 
one,{f  his  privy-council,  and  shortly  afterwards  appointed  con- 
stable of  Hetmsley  Castle  in  Yorkshire,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  ' 
chamberlain  of  the  household.  These  honourable  offices  led  to 
his  marriage  with,  Elizabeth,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  Wil- 
liam Herbert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Pembroke,  through  which 
he  became  dignified  with  the  title  of  Lord  Herbert,  with  summons, 
to  parliament,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  governor  of  Powis 
and  Montgomery  Castles,  in  Wales.  On  the  accession  of  Henry 
VIII.  he  retained  all  hia  offices ;  and  accompanied  that  monarch 
in  his  expedition  to  France  at  the  head  of  6000  men.  Having 
distinguished  himself  highly  at  the  capture  of  Terouenne  and 
Tournay,  and  in  other  heroic  adventures,  Henry  bestowed  on  him 
the  grant  of  lord-chamberlain  for  life ;  and  soon  after,  on  account 
of  his  noble  descent  and  near  alliance  in  blood  to  the  monarch 
himself,  he  was  created  earl  of  this  county.  He  now  received 
daily  fresh  honours,  attending  the  Lady  Mary,  the  king's  sister, 
upon  her  coronation  in  France ;  and  being  afterwards  employed, 
conjointly  with  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  confirming  the  articles  of 
peace  with  that  court ;  and  also  undertaking  the  same  service 
between  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  French  king.  He  died 
in  1526,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 

Henry   Somerset,  the  eighth  earl,  who,  for  his  gallantry  in 
the  French  campaigns,  had  been  knighted,  during  his  father's 

life 
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life  time,  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk ;  and  shortly  after"  his  fcthcrt 
death  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  in  a  treaty  with 
France.  By  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne, 
Knt.  and  standard-bearer  to  Henry  VII.  he  left  issue,  the  eldest 
of  whom, 

William  Somerset  succeeded,  and  was  ninth  earl  of  Worcester* 
He  was  knight  of  the  garter  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  peers  who  sat  on  the  trial  of  Mary  Qneen  of 
Scots.  By  his  wife  Christian/ daughter  of  Lord  North,  he  had 
an  only  son,  and  dying  in  1587, 

Edward  Somerset  succeeded  as  tenth  earl.  He  was  in  high 
favour  with  James  I.  and  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  left  several  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom, 

Henry  Somerset,  was  eleventh  earl  ;.and  soon  after  by  Charles 
I.  was  created  in  1642  a  marquis  of  the  same  county.  He  left 
a  son, 

Edward  Somerset,  second  Marquis  of  Worcester,  well  known 
during  his  father's  life  time  as  Earl  of  Glamorgan.     His  son, 

Henry  Somerset,  third  marquis,  was,  in  1684,  created  Duke 
of  Beaufort ;  and  the  title  being  thus  merged  in  a  higher  dignity, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  trace  it  farther.  Of  other  titles  taken  from 
places  in  this  county,  we  have  only  occasion  to  enumerate 

Lygon,  Viscount  Beauchamp,  op  Powick. 

Beauchamp,  of  Holt,  Baron  of  Kidderminster,  extinct 

Somers,  Baron  of  Evesham,  extinct,  but  revived. 

Sandys,  Baron  of  Ombersley,  now  Marchioness  of  Down- 
shire. 

Lyttelton,  Baron  of  Franrley, 

Rushout,  Baron  of  Northwick. 

Besides  which,  were  the  Beau  champs,  Barons  of  Elmley,  the 
Beauchamps  of  Holt  and  Powick,  &c.  now  extinct. 

Having  thus  traced  the  dignities  connected  with  this  county, 
we  naturally  come  to  a  consideration  of  the 
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Changes  and  State  of  Property, 

Great  part  of  which,  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  church,  but  granted  by  William  to  his  favourites  and 
principal  officers/  A  very  small  portion,  if  any,  is  at  present  in 
the  possession  of  descendants  from  the  first  grantees ;  for  in  the 
early  reigns  the  great  families  of  this  county  were  alternately 
mined  by  the  revolutions  in  the  government,  each  in  their  turn 
having  adhered  to  the  losing  side.*  William  Beauchamp,  baron 
of  Elmley,  who  possessed  a  great  extent  of  land  by  descent  from 
Urso  d'Abtot,  lost  it  all  in  the  wars  between  the  Empress  Maud 
and  King  Stephen,  for  having  taken  part  with  the  former.  Ste- 
phen confiscated  his  estates,  deprived  him  of  his  hereditary  trust 
as  sheriff,  and  bestowed  the  government  of  the  county  on  Walleran 
Count  de  Mellent,  who,  we  have  already  seen,  was  also  created 
Earl  of  Worcester.  This  change,  however,  was  in  some  measure 
superseded  on  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  when  Beauchamp  was 
restored  to  bis  power  as  sheriff,  and  also  recovered  bis  lands. 
In  the  frequent  baronial  contests  with  King  John,  Walter  Beau- 
champ, grandson  of  William,  was  a  material  sufferer,  he  having 
taken  up  the  cause  of  the  barons ;  and  on  the  re-establishment  of 
John's  power,  the  church  of  Worcester,  to  whom  the  king  was 
very  partial,  laid  hold  of  that  opportunity  of  enlarging  their  pre-\ 
cincts,  by  which  they  so  much  diminished  the  accommodations  of 
the  castle,  as  to  render  it  no  longer  fit  for  the  habitation  of  the 
sheriff,  and  his  retinue,  from  which  time  it  began  to  fall  into 
decay.  At  this  period,  all  the  county  was  either  in  the  hands 
of  the  church,  or  of  a  few  barons ;  nor  was  it  until  much  later 
that  a  more  general  division  of  landed  property,  from  various 
causes,  had  taken  place.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  Beau- 
champs,  then  earls  of  Warwick,  were  again  deprived  of  their 
estates;  and  in  that  of  Richard  III.  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  of 
Vol.  XV.  B  Grafton, 

*  NfttlT*  Sorvv* 


Grafton,  and  William  Sheldon,  Esq.  of  Beoly,  both  holding  con- 
siderable landed  property,  being  in  9179*  **  Boa^vrttneld,  were 
subjected  to  confiscation  by  the  victorious  Henry.  Bat,  an  Dr 
Nash  observes,  the  greatest  forfeiture  of  property  in  this  county 
was  occasioned  by  the  attainder  and  execution  of  Edwacd  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  had  taken  the  part  of  Perkin  Waibeck  against 
.Henry  VII.  for  he  having  possession  of  the  formerly  confiscated 
estates  of  his  ancestors,  and  his  very  extensive  property  laying 
u  different  jparts  of  this  county,  that  monarch,  and  several  of  his 
.successors,  ^ere  thereby  enabled  to  make  grants  to  their  various 
favourites, 

Considerable  changes  also  took  place  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
abbeys,  and  other  religious  houses,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 
these  being  granted  to  a  number  of  individuals,  as  well  as  their 
estates,  by  which  means  a  numerous  gentry  were  established. 
Subsequent  changes  were  produced  in  this  county  by  Lord  Essex's 
plot,  in  which  the  Littletons  of  Fraakley,  Sir  Henry  Bromley  of 
Upton-on-Severn,  and  many  other  respectable  families,  were  con- 
cerned :  and  the  changes  and  forfeitures  consequent  upon  this 
were  scarcely  settled,  when  early  in  the  following  reign  the  dis- 
covery of.  the  gunpowder  plot  again  involved  the  Littletons,  the 
Winters  of  Hoddington,  Habington,  or  Abington,  of  Hindlip,  and 
several  others* 

During  the  varying  and  protracted  contest  between  Charles  L 
and  the  parliament,  particularly  as  this  county  was  often  the 
scene  of  warfare,  it  was  impossible  for  the  gentry  to  continue 
neutral :  consequently  the  greater  number,  especially  those  of 
the  highest  rank,  continued  to  support  the  royal  cause;  but  it 
inust  also  be  confessed  that  many  families  of  high  character  and 
respectability,  took  what  they  then  considered  as  the  side  of 
constitutional  liberty.  In  that  unhappy  war  njany  estates  were 
spent  or  dilapidated,  and  very  few  could  be  said  to  be  acquired; 
fqr  when  the  church  lands  were  offered  for  sale,  they  were  so 
highly  valued  by  the  parliamentary  surveyors,  that  though  they 
were  sold  nominally  only  for  a  few  years9  purchase,  yet  there  were 
few  of  the  purchasers  that  were  not  losers  by  their  bargains. 

Of 
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Of  tern*  changes  it  U  needless  to  apeak,  for  they  have  bee* 
numerous  and  rapid  indeed,  and  we  are  eonry  to  attribute  then* 
to  %  cause,  on  which  Dr.  Nash  has  expatiated  at  a  considerable* 
length;  we  hope,  indeed,  that  the  day  is  now  gone  paat  *hantt 
gambling,  and  other  species  of  dissipation,  shall  reduce  respect* 
able  families  to  rain;  and  we  know  that  these  causes,  though 
they  may  onee  hare  operated,  are  at  present  bat  little  felt  in  this, 
county;  yet  from  various  other  causes,  a.  number  of  sales  ana. 
every  day  taking  place,  so  that  any  detailed  account  of  the  pro* 
sent  state  of  property  anight  soon  become  obsolete.  It  is  a  ensi* 
ous  fact  also,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 

Anoibnt  Famili** 
of  the  county,  that  of  all  those  who  entered'  their  arms  in  the 
first  visitation  of  the  county  by  Thomas  Benoit,  Clareuciemc  King, 
of  Arms  in  1533,  there  are  only  seven  families  now  in  existence 
possessing  property  in  Worcestershire :  these  are,  Talbot  of  Graf- 
ton, now  earls  of  Shrewsbury ;  Sheldon  of  Beoly ;  Lyttelton  of 
Frankley,  now  Lord  Lyttelton ;  Meysey  of  Shakenhurst ;  *  Blount 
of  Sodington,  now  baronets ;  Hornyold  of  Blackmore-Park ;  and 
Knotafbrd,  of  Holdfast ;  and  even  of  these,  there  are  only  two 
who  reside  on  the  ancient  seat  of  the  family.  Again  in  1683, 
was  the  last  visitation,  of  which  there  are  but  few  vestiges  now 
in  existence  :  these  are,  Rnmny  of  Suckley ;  Bearcroft  of  Sher- 
nock  Court ;  Meysey  of  M amble  ;  Foley  of  Stourbridge ;  Cooke 
of  Bentley,  and  Norgrove,  now  baronets:  Foley  of  Whitley 
Court*  representative  of  the  former  family,  and  now  Lord  Foley; 
Vernon  of  Hanbury ;  Berkeley  of  Spetchley ;  Lygon  of  Madres- 
field,  now  Viscount  Beauchamp  of  Powick :  Bourne  of  Acton* 
hall ;  Cooksey  of  White  Ladies ;  Rashout  of  Northwick,  now 
Lord  Northwick :  and  even  of  these  which  are  enumerated  by 
Dr.  Nash  about  thirty  years  ago,  some  have  since  changed  their 
residence,  and  some  we  believe  are  extinct 

Fiona  these  frequent  changesf  the  landed  property  of  this 

B  2  county, 

•  Thii  family  we  understand  ii  now  estinck 
t  Pitft  Ssrfvy  <rf  Wortettmpitt. 
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county,  tike  that  of  all  the  other  commercial  districts  in  tie 
kingdom,  has  been  divided  among  individuals  of  every  rank  in 
society ;  these,  as  Mr.  Pitt  observes,  consisting  of  the  peer,  the 
titled  commoner,  the  opulent  esquire,  the  merchant,  thriving 
manufacturer,  or  tradesman,  together  with  the  less  opulent,  but 
still  independent  freeholder  and  yeoman :  for  land  being  often 
upon  sale,  becomes  of  course  the  property  of  those  who  have 
saved  money  to  purchase,  as  it  may  have  been  acquired  by  here- 
ditary descent,  by  trade  or  agriculture ;  of  all  which  descriptions 
there  are  many  instances  in  this  flourishing  district :  so  that  upon 
the  whole  at  the  present  day,  besides  the  people  of  high  rank  and 
extensive  estates,  there  are  also  many  resident  families  of  consi- 
derable opulence  and  independence.  In  order  to  elucidate  this 
more  folly,  there  is  here  subjoiued  a  - 

List  of  Country  Seats  and  Occupants. 

Ombersley  Court.    Marchioness  of  Downshire. 
Croome  Park.    Earl  of  Coventry. 
Spring  Hill.    Ditto    Ditto* 
Howell  Grange.     Earl  of  Plymouth. 
Grafton  Hall.     Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Madresfield.    Lord  Viscount  Beauchamp  of  Powick. 
Hartlebury  Castle.    Bishop  of  Worcester. 
Hagley.    Lord  Lyttleton. 
Whitley  Court.    Lord  Foley. 
Northwick  Park,    ford  Northwick. 
Harrington  Hall.    Sir  John  Throckmorton,  Bart 
Stanford  Court.     Sir  Thomas  Winnington,  Bart. 
Westwood  Park.    Sir  Herbert  Packington,  Bart. 
Yardiston.    Sir  William  Smith,  Bart. 
Dripsill.    Sir  Charles  Trubshaw  Withers,  Knt 
Abberley  Lodge.     R.  Bromley,  Esq. 
Alscot  Park,  near  Shipston.    Mrs.  West 


if  retry 


*  Now  advertised  to  be  let 
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Areley  Hall,  near  Stourport    —  Zachary,  Esq. 
»  a  seat  near  to.    Rev.  Mr.  Hume. 

Beckford,  near  Persbore.    William  Wakeman,  Esq. 
Bell  Hall,  near  Hagley.    Mrs.  Noel. 
Beoly  Hall,  near  Bromsgrove.    Thomas  Holmes,  Esq. 

Bewdley,  a  seat  near  to.    Folyot,  Esq. 

Birlingham,  near  to.    Rev.  Mr.  Bradrtock. 

"    —  General  Amherst. 

Blackmore  Park,  near  Malvern.    T.  Hornyold,  Esq. 
Blankets,  near  Kemsey.    —  Spratt,  Esq. 
Bordesley  Park,  near  Bromsgrove.    Thomas  Guest,  Esq. 
Brabourne  House,  near  Kemsey.    George  Cooke,  Esq. 
Bred/on,  seat  near  to.    John  Darke,  Esq, 
Broadway,  near  Coteridge.    Thomas  Ncwnham,  Esq. 

Brokefield  House,  near  Kidderminster.    Scawen,  Esq. 

Bromsgrove,  seat  near  to.     Lady  Moystyn. 

Chadwick  Manor,  near  Bromsgrove.    — =-  Carpenter,  Esq. 

Claines,  seat  near  to.    Richard  Yeoman,  Esq. 

dent  Hall,  near  Hagley.  .J.  Amphlett,  Esq. 

Commerton,  near  Kidderminster.    T.  Stewart,  Esq. 

Coteridge,  sent  near  to.    Freeman,  Esq. 

■  _._  Rowland  Berkeley,  Esq. 

R.  Brokeby,  Esq. 

Crofton  Hall,  near  Bromsgrove.     R.  Biddulph,  Esq. 

Dalesford.    Warren  Hastings,  Esq. 

JDodenton,  near  Coteridge.    —  Court,  Esq, 

Drake* s  Place,  near  Upton. 

Drayton  House,  near  Chaddesley  Corbet.   T.  S.  Vernon,  Esq. 

near  to.    W.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 

Eastkam,  near  Tenbury.     Rev.  C.  Whitehead. 
Elms,  near  Abberley,    Mrs.  Berry. 
Farnham  Abbey,  near  Broadway,     fate  W.  Porter,  Esq. 
Finshall  House,  near  Bromsgrove.     E.  Brettell,  Esq. 
Glasson,  or  Glasshampton.     W.  M.  Moseley,  Esq. 
Hadsor  House,  near  Droitwich.    Rev.  Reginald  Pindar. 

B  3  Hagley, 
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Hagley,  a  seat  near  to.    W.  Waldtwn,  Esq. 
Hanbury  Hall,  near  Droitwidu    John  PhOip#,  Esq. 
f/am  Coierf,  near  Upton*    John  Martin,  Esq. 

. —- near  Stratford  BHdge.    Major  Bland. 

Hanley  m  the  kiU,  near  Stanford.    Col.  Newport. 
Hawford  Lodge,  near  Droitwich.    —  Welsh,  Eaq. 
Htndlip,  near  Worcester.    Now  a  boarding  school 
Hobon  Hall,  near  Bromsgrove.    &  Wilifiot,  Eaq. 
Holt  Castle,  near  Worcester.    Occnpted  by  a  fatter. 
Honmgton  Hall,  near  Shipston.    George  Townshend,  Esq. 
Hurcot  Home,  near  Kidderminster.    >    ■  ■■    ■  ■     ■ 
Idlecote,  near  Shipston.    Rev.  F.  fisher. 
Kemsey,  a  seat  near  to.    J.  J.  Ellis,  Esq. 

__ —     Rev.  G.  Boulton. 

■'  ■  John  Fortescne,  Esq. 

Knightsford  Bridge,  near  Coteridge.    Rot.  Or.  SUBingfleet 
Leigh  Court,  near  Coteridge.    John  Spooner,  Esq. 
Lower  Eatingion,  near  Shipston.    E.  Shirley,  Esq. 
Lyndridge,  a  boarding-school,  but  dbout  to  be  occupied  by  the 

Rev.  Dr.  Evans. 
Moseley  Hall,  John  Taylor,  Esq.  . 
Newnham  Court,  near  Tenbnry.    Late  —  Rock,  Esq. 
Norton  Lodge,  Whittington,  near  Worcester.    —  Bird,  Esq. 
Overbury,  near  Pershore.    James  Martin,  Esq. 
Park  Hall,  near  Kidderminster.    Jacob  Turner,  Esq. 
Pedmore  Hall,  near  Stourbridge,    John  Freeman,  Esq. 
Perdiswell  House,  near  Worcester.    H.  Wailisman,  Esq. 
Powick.    William  Russell,  Esq. 
Quarry,  near  Stourbridge.    J.  Owen,  Esq. 
Ribbesford  Court.    —  Prattington,  Esq. 
Riddhill,  near  Kemsey.    — -  Lechmere,  Esq. 
Rose  Place,  near  Worcester.    T.  Williams,  Esq. 
Sandbourn,  near  Bewdley.    —  Solly,  Esq. 
Severn  End,  near  Upton.    Occupied  by  Mr.  Terret. 
Shakmhurst,  near  Bewdley,  Ed.  Wigiey,  Esq* 

SpetckUy. 
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SfKttkley.    T.  Btrflctt,  Esq. 
Spring  Grove>n**r ficrwAey.    &fifcey,fiiq. 
A.Je^aseatiHarto.    It  Hlggia*,  Esq. 
jto,  neir  KiUmnMter.    Witttti  Pratt,  Esq. 
5tuw^H*,tt«tfKl<WerMit«ter.    J.  WiJbel!,  Esq. 
Tottoigtm  Hail,  he*?  Shipstoft.    Mite  Parker. 
7M»**£t**,  near  Sbipsten.    T.  Snow,  Esq. 
Ttorwgrwt*,  near  Worcester.    Mows.  Lbcikn  Bitokapaete. 
Waysley  Bmue,  Hear  KJdderininster.    J.  Baker,  Esq. 
Whtibtrm  Cmrt,  near  Coteridge.    Richard  Chambers,  Esq. 
White/brd  Lodge,  near  Broougrove.    ■  ■ 

fFAif *  Lady  Aston,  near  Worcester. 


Wbuerdync  House,  new  Bewdley.    W.  Moseley,  Esq. 
Winter/old,  near  Kidderminster.    William  Wheeler,  Esq. 
Weodrow,  near  Bromagrove.    ■  Fitkin,  Esq. 

JKw/fcr  HW,  new  Bckington,  C.  Hamlforth,  Esq.  * 


The  county  of  Worcester  has  always  been  remarkable  for  the 
salubrity  of  its 

Climate.— Cataden,  in  his  quaint  style,  tells  as,  that  to  giro 
a  brief  idea  of  the  county,  he  need  only  observe,  that  the  air  and 
soil  are  so  favourable,  that  it  yields  to  none  of  the  neighbour* 
ing  counties  for  healthfulness  and  plenty.  Even  in  his  time, 
that  of  Elizabeth,  he  describes  it  as  abounding  in  pears,  "  which, 
though  less  pleasing  to  nicer  palates,  and  not  keeping  well,  have 
a  kind  of  wine  made  of  their  juice,  called  Pyrry,  in  great  de* 
mand,  though,  like  all  of  those  kinds  of  liquors,  cold  and  flatu- 
lent." 

Mr.  Pomeroy,  who  drew  up  the  first  modern  survey  of  this 

B  4  county, 

•  Io  this  very  extended  liat,  care  hat  been  taken  to  make  it  as  correct  as 
posstblot  both  from  personal  observation  and  enquiry  ;  but  those  wbo  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  county,  will  be  the  readiest  to  make  allowance  for 
errors, 
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county,  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  dwells  particularly  em  Ike 
temperature  of  its  air,  and  very  justly  observes,  that  even  in  its 
highest  situations,  it  is  not  so  bleak  as  considerably  to  impede 
.vegetation;  to  which  he  adds,  that: there  are  not  any  extensive 
tracts  in  the  low  lands  of  boggy  soil,  to  injure. it  by  their  exhala- 
tions. We  cannot  help  noticing,  however,  thai  there  is  *  degree 
of  wild  bleakness  on  the  north-western  range  of  the  Broadway 
hills,  that  reminds  the  traveller,  very  much,  of  some  of  the  moun- 
tainous tracts  in  Derbyshire ;  in  which  too,  the  simihrity  is  more 
striking,  from  the  stone  walls,  which  serve  for  indosarea.  Yet  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  this  degree  of  cold  and  bleakness  does  not 
appear  on  the  Bredon,  or  Malvern  hills,  which  are  of  an  equal 
height  This  is  perhaps  owing,  in  some  degree,  to  the  difference 
of  aspect,  and  will  doubtless  be  considerably  corrected,  when  the 
very  extensive  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Springiiill. 
Farnham  Abbey,  and  Northwick,  shall  have  arrived  at  a  greater 
degree  of  maturity ;  as  the  shelter  they  will  then  afford,  may 
have  a  genial  effect  on  such  hedge-rows  as  may  then  be  planted 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  their  succeeding.  A  later  writer,  who 
has  made  his  Agricultural  Observations  with  great  accuracy,  has 
entered  into  mofe  particular  details  than  any  of  bis  predeces- 
sors *,  and  describes  the  climate  of  Worcestershire,  espe- 
cially the  middle,  south,  and  western  parts  of  the  county,  as  re- 
markably mild,  soft,  healthy,  and  salubrious;  as  the  yule  of  Sevens 
but  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  vallies  of 
the  Avon  and  Teme  nearly  upon  the  same  level,  with  the  adjoin- 
ing uplands,  seldoin  rising  above  100,  or  at  most  150  feet  above 
their  level,  have  at  this  low  e)evation,  p.  warmth  and  softness 
which  ripens  the  grain,  and  brings  to  perfection  the  produce  of 
tbe  earth,  froin  a  fortnight  to  a  month  earlier  than  in  more  ele- 
vated countries,  even  where  the  soil  and  surface  are  similar. 
This  he  exemplifies  by  a  reference  to  Bredon  Hill,  and  the  others 
in  its  vicinity,  which  are  of  such  considerable  height  and  mag* 
nitude,  as  to  be  seen  at  a  great  {listened    These  he  considers, 

par- 
V  fill's  Agricultural  Report,  piges  Sf  4,  5, 
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fartionlariy  Bredon  hill,  as  haying  from  800  to  000  feet  elevation 
above  the  Avon;  and  he  describes  them  as  the  only  bleak  and 
inclement  parts  of  the  county,  whilst  the  low  lands  and  fertile 
vales  have  an  atmosphere  as,  warm  and  salubrious,  as  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom.  Amongst  the  inclement  parts  of  the  county, 
comparatively  speaking,  we  ought  a)ap  perhaps  to  include  the 
licfcey,  which  rises  to  the  north-east  of  Bromagrove,  in  abridge 
of  high  hills,  and  runs  towards  Hagley,  to  the  north,  diverging 
also  to  the  east;  some  of  its  peaks  having  an  elevation  of  800 
or  900  feet  above  the  general  leveL  This  district,  however,  is 
by  no  means  so  bleak  as  the  Broadway  hills,  though  farther  to 
the  northward;  yet,  as  Mr.  Pitt  thinks,  may  be  considered, 
from  its  height,  exposure,  and  consequent  inclement  atmosphere, 
to  be  in  respect  to  climate,  as  three  or  four  degrees  further  north 
than  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  county*  This  he  grounds 
upon  a  geueial  calculation,  that  sixty  yards  of  elevation  are 
fully  equal  to  a  degree  of  latitude ;  or  in  other  words,  that  sixty 
yards  up  hill  has  the  safne  effect  as  if  the  land  wa£  removed  sixty 
jniles  to  the  northward ;  and  be  corroborates  it,  by  Jiis  own  ob- 
servations in  the  autumn  of  1805,  when  the  harvest  of  the  lower 
regions  was  finished  in  the  first  week  in  September;  but  in  the 
range  between  Bromsgipve  and  Birmingham  more  backward ;  as 
there,  of  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  though  part  was  cut,  yet  some 
-was  still  growing,  some  of  it  not  yet  rjpe,  and  no  wheat  thai 
carried. 

The  Malvern  hills,  though  nothing  more  than  sheep-walks, 
have  yet  a  most  salubrious  climate,  as  will  be  noticed  more  fully 
Jin  another  place ;  and  the  north-western  parts  of  the  county,  par* 
ticularly  about  Abberley,  though  of  equal  elevation  to  any  other 
district,  seem  to  have  a  mach  warmer  aspect  than*  either  the 
lickey  or  Broadway  hills,  which  may  perhaps  in  a  great  degree 
J>e  owing  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods  and  other  plantations  which 
at*  so  frequent  there,  Mr.  Pitt  is  also  of  opinion,  that  less  rain 
/alls  in  Worcestershire,  than  in  some,  even  of  the  nearest  counties; 
in  3tanordshire/  be  adds,  that  the  annual  quantity  has  exceeded 

f  thirty. 
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thirty-sift  inches  whilst  in  Worcestershire,  the  fend  layihg  tower* 
arid  having  fewer  hills  to  attract  and  break  the  ehmdB  in  their 
flight  from  the  Atlantic,  a  smaller  quantity  of  fltmnal  moisture 
unit  be  supposed  to  take  place.    As  the 

Boil  a*»  strut ack  of  a  county  so  extensive,  end  so  va- 
ried in  its  outline,  require  a  m^re  accurate  inrestigntion  titan  is 
Within  the  power  of  the  most  accurate  lYmriat,  ft  would  be  doing 
injustice  to  the  subject,  not  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  very  diffuse 
observations  of  late  Agricultural  writers,  who,  of  comae  must 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  these  very  interesting  fea- 
tures*. 

The  soil  is  various;  consisting  chiefly  of  rich  loamy  sand,  in 
those  districts  immediately  north  of  Worcester,  mixed  with  a 
small  proportion  of  gravel:  this,  however,  relates  principally  to 
the  central  part  of  the  county ;  for  there  is  some  very  light  sand, 
with  a  few  spots  of  day,  and  some  of  peat  earth,  towards  the  east: 
m  the  eastern  district,  indeed,  the  soil  is  in  general  a  strong  day ; 
hat  the  Waste  land,  which,  when  Pomeroy  wrote,  was  very  con* 
sfdeffcMe,  was  principally  of  deep,  black,  peat  earth.  Between 
Worcester  and  the  vale  of  Evesham,  the  soil  is  partly  red  marl, 
and  partly  Strong  day,  with  some  sandy  loam ;  and  there  is  also 
a  small  vdn  of  tend  which  partakes  of  each  of  these  qualities; 
whilst  the  eobsoH,  more  especially  under  the  sandy  loam,  con* 
Sist*  of  limestone.  In  the  vale  itself,  the  soil  is  particularly 
deep;  of  a  darkish  coloured  earth,  with  a  substratum,  in  many 
parts  of  day,  and  some  gravel.  Beyond  this,  on  the  confines 
of  the  county,  and  in  the  small  detached  parts,  including  a  small 
part  of  the  Cotswould  hills,  (that  run  into  this  county,)  a  lime* 
atone  prevails  on  the  upper  land,  and  a  rich  loam  in  the  lower. 
Between  Worcester  and  Malvern,  the  general  character  of  the  soil  is 
a  day  mixed  with  gravel  in  different  proportions.  To  the  left  of 
this  line,  including  Malvern  Ohace,  a  deep  surface  of  day  is 
found  in  some  places;  in  others,  a  rich  loam,  inclining  to  sand; 
the  substratum  is  supposed  to  be  marl.     In  the  central  parts  of 
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tfa  nurtua  district,  *  strong  day  is  sometimes  found,  becoming 
gradually  gravelly  towards  the  light  wads  in  the  north.  In  each 
of  these  districts,  some  rocky  and  atony  soil  ia  met;  but  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Pometoy,  no  traoea  cf  flint  or  chalk :  nor  did  the 
editor  of  these  sheets  meet  with  any  specimens  of  either,  after  a 
ray  cartful  investigation  of  the  different  line  quarries,  particu- 
larly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abberiey.  Speaking  of  the  vale 
#f  Sewn,  Mr.  Pitt  describes  Has  containing  probably  tea  thousand 
•eras  of  a  deep  and  rich  sediment,  deposited  from  time  imme- 
morial, by  the  waters  of  this  river,  and  by  its  tributary  streams; 
this  sediment  in  some  places  consists  of  a  pure  water  clay  adapted 
1st  brick-making,  bat  generally  of  a  rich  mud,  fertile,  and  favour- 
able to  vegetation. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  ban  drawn  an  elegant  picture  of  the  landscape  of 
thia  county ;  he  describes  the  face  of  it,  when  viewed  from  any 
of  the  numerous  eminences,  in  the  surrounding  counties,  as  ap- 
proaching rather  to  a  plain ;  the  gentle  slopes  and  risings  to  the 
east  and  west  of  Worcester,  remaining  scarcely  any  longer  dis- 
cernible. From  these  points  of  view,  the  state  of  its  cultivation 
appears  to  very  great  advantage,  as  there  are  no  tracts  of  any 
considerable  extent,  so  barren,  or  so  totally  neglected,  as  to  be 
without  an  agreeable  and  profitable  verdure.  On  a  neater  view, 
from  the  central  hill,  which  rises  more  particularly  to  the  east  of 
the  city,  a  most  beautiful  landscape  presents  itself;  the  whole 
of  the  back  ground,  which,  at  its  greatest  distance,  does  not  ex- 
ceed twelve,  and  no  where  approaches  nearer  than  eight  miles, 
(allowing  something  for  the  openings  to  the  south-west  and 
north)  appears  to  be  one  continuation  of  noble  hills,  forming,  an 
it  were,  the  frame  of  the  delightful  picture  that  presents  itself  in 
the  centre,  diversified  with  all  the  beauties  of  hill,  dale,  wood, 
and  water.  If,  continues  Mr.  P.,  the  Abberley  and  Whitley  hilhi 
occasion  seme  irregularity  in  the  frame,  they  will  scarcely  be 
thought  to  take  off  from  the  beauty  of  the  piece ;  these  and  the 
adjoining  hills,  rising  with  a  bold  front,  and  most  of  them  cul- 
tivated to  their  summits,  recal  to  the  mind,  the  enthusiatic  do* 
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•cription  of  Italy;  and  the  sheep,  hanging  as  it  were,  from  die 
brows  of  other?,  illustrate  the  much  admired  idea  of  the  Rofnas 
poet. 

In  this  animated  description,  however,  Mr.  P.  has  not  noticed 
the  effect  resulting  from  a  nearer  view  of  the  hop  grounds  and 
flowery  orchards,  that  fill  the  breast  with  supreme  delight,  whilst 
rambling  over  this  fertile  district ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that 
so  few  of  our  artists  have  ever  thought  of  making  it  the  subject 
of  their  studies.  The  late  Earl  of  Orford  very  justly  observes  \ 
that  in  a  country,  like  England,  so  profusely  beautified  with  the 
amoenities  of  nature,  it  is  extraordinary  that  we  have  produced 
so  few  good  painters  of  landscape.  As  our  poets,  adds  he,  warn 
their  imaginations  with  sunny  hills,  or  sigh  after  grottoes  and 
cooling  breezes,  our  painters  draw  rocks  and  precipices,  and 
castellated  mountains,  because  Virgil  gasped  for  breath  at  Na* 
pies,  and  Salvator  wandered  amidst  Alps  and  Appennines.  Our 
ever  verdant  lawns,  rich  vales,  fields,  and  haycocks,  and  Iiop- 
grounds,  are  neglected  as  homely  and  familiar  subjects.  The 
loiter  too  are  entirely  forgotten*  although  they  are  extremely 
picturesque,  particularly  in  the  season  of  gathering,  when  some 
tendrils  are  ambitiously  climbing,  and  others  dangling  in  natural 
festoons;  whilst  poles,  despoiled  of  their  garlands,  are  erected  into 
easy  pyramids,  that  contrast  well  with  the  lesser  and  upright  ones 
yet  standing.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  some  native  provincial  ar« 
tist  may  yet  start  up  to  do  away  this  just  complaint,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  there  are  people  of  sufficient  taste  in  the  county, 
to  give  such  an  one,  all  the  encouragement  he  might  merit  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  whole  of  the  county 
presents  this  picturesque  beauty  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  Se- 
veral districts  are  rather  deficient  in  it ;  particularly  f  from 
Droitwich  to  Brorasgrove,  and  its  neighbourliood,  where  the  road, 
|n  general,  takes  a  high  level,  and  occasionally  affords  an  ex* 
tensive  view,  but  quite  of  a  different  nature  to  the  other  parte 
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rf  the  county  If  charmed  with  the  rich  luxuriance  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  fine  fringes  of  wood  skirting  the  pastures  which 
present  themselves  on  all  sides  in  the  southern  parts  of  Worces- 
tershire ;  yet  here  the  tourist  finds  them  gradually  to  disappear 
as  he  proceeds  towards  the  north,  and  meets  with  a  nakedness- 
and  deficiency  of  the  warmth  of  landscape,  which  cap  only  b#  t 
accounted  for  from  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  red  sandy 
soil,  and  the  greater  elevation. 

The  general  distribution  of  soil  through  the  county,  has  been 
estimated  on  the  following  scale  :* 

Acres. 
light  sand,  sandy  loam,  gravelly  loam,  &c.  .  120,000 
,  Friable  loam,  adapted  for  turnips,  hops,  and  fruit,  120,000 
Strong  clay  loam,  for  wheat  and  beans,  &c.  •  120,000 
Natural  meadows  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  .  .  •  50,000 
Grass  land,  including  parks,  plantations,  &c.  .  50,000 
Wood  lands,  roads,  towns,  rivers,  gardens,  &c.  .  20,000 
Wastes  and  commons,    .♦..♦....    50,000 

500,000 

This  estimate*has  been  further  illustrated  by  stating  the 

Acres. 
Common  fields  of  arable  land,  equal  to    .     .     .    20,000 

Inclosed  ditto 340,000 

Permanent  grass  land •     100,000 

Kitchen  gardens,  &c 5,000 

Woods,  wastes,  rivers,  roads,  4fc    •    .    .    •    .    35,000 

500,000 

According  to  Mr.  Pomeroy's  statement,  confirmed  by  Mr.  Pitt; 
said  agreeing  with  the  observations  of  the  editor,  none  of  the 
farms  are  extravagantly  large ;  some  being  small,  from  forty  to 
fifty  pounds,  and  thus  increasing  up  to  three  hundeied  pounds 
per  annum.      Some  indeed  are  larger,   but  the  smaller  class 
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of  fen*  pndonuaalt ;  and  though  the  county  may,  By  At 
advocates  for  targe  farm*,  be  supposed  to  lose  the  advantages  at- 
tendant upon  them,  such  as  eaperiiueutal  cultivation  apoa  a  large 
scale,  improved  instruments*  &c  yet  we  are  rather  of  opinion 
that  all  these  advantages  are  enjoyed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in.  Worcestershire,  and  will  soeo  be  more  so,  as  the  num. 
her  of  Gentlemen  who  occupy  land,  ha«  increased  considerably  of 
late  years ;  several  of  whom  hold  forth*  very  laudable  examples  of 
improvement  Amongst  these  we  may  enumerate  the  farms  at 
Lea  Castle,  Woiverley ;  Mr.  Lechmere's,  at  Hie  Ridd  and  Severn 
End,  the  latter  of  which  we  believe  is  recently  in  other  occupa- 
tion; Mr.  Carpenter's,  at  Chaddosley,  &c  &c 

To  give  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  Produce  of  the  county,  is 
far  beyond  our  limits  or  plan;  we  mast  therefore  refer  to  Mr, 
Pitt's  Survey ;  but  it  will  afford  some  slight  idea  of  the  subject, 
if  we  state  his  estimate  concerning  wheat.  In  360,000  acres  of 
arable  land,  he  estimates  43,500  acres  as  laid  down  in  wheat,yiesding 
from  twenty  to  thirty-two  bushels  per  acre,  or  1,200,000  bushels 
on  an  average.  From  this  he  deducts  108,750  bushels  for  seed, 
at  2}  per  acre,  leaving  a  nett  annual  produce  of  1091,250  bush- 
els; a  quantity  which  we  hope  will  soon  be  much  increased  torn 
the  number  of  enclosures  now  in  hand  in  various  parts  of  the 
county. 

Though  the  Rents  in  this  county,  as  in  all  others,  have  been 
long  paid  in  money,  it  excited  some  surprize,  to  find  Mr.  Pitt  de- 
claring that  slight  personal  services  are  sometimes  required,  as 
team-work,  keeping  a  game  dog  for  the  landlord,  &c.  This,  how* 
ever,  we  believe  not  to  be  very  common  ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  find 
that  a  considerable  rise  in  rents  has  taken  place,  even  since  he 
.  wrote  in  1806.  At  that  period,  common  field  farms  with  inclo- 
sures  near  the  homestead,  were  twenty  shillings  per  acre;  inclo- 
sed (arms  of  inferior  land  about  the  same  prioe,  but  those  of  a 
superior  quality  as  high  as  thirty  shillings.  Some  few  instances, 
he  says,  then  existed  of  whole  farms  let  from  forty  to  fifty  shil- 
lings per  acre,  all  round,  but  then  these  were  of  superior  stank 
and  contained  a  great  proportion  of  pasture  or  meadow  land, 
9  near 
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aaer.to  commercial  *j%d  populous  towns ;  the  rente  of  course  were 
considerably  higher ;  the  meadows  on  the  banks  of.  Severn,  and 
water  meadows  in  other  districts,  letting  for  four  or  five  pound* 
per  acre.  Now,  however,  even  these  rente  are  raised  in  many 
instances  m  a  proportion  of  one-third.  It  must  indeed  be  allow- 
ed, that  in  numberless  instances  throughout  the  kingdom,  the 
raising  of  rents  haa  produced  a  better  system  of  husbandry,  and 
eUcited  a  spirit  of  attentive  industry  that  had  long  lain  dormant} 
and  we  will  acknowledge  that  where  there  are  many  competitors  at 
every  sale,  who  will  give  almost  any  price  for  it,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  landholder*  will  raise  their  rents  in  proportion :  bat  there 
nrast  he  bounds  to  every  thing,  and  the  land-owners  will  find, 
when  perhaps  too  late,  that  a  nominal  increase  in  their  rent  roll 
does  not  make  them  richer,  as  the  consequent  rise  upon  all  other 
articles,  in  proportion  as  corn  rises,  together  with  the  increase  of 
poors'  rates,  will  always  counterbalance  this  nominal  advantage. 
Whilst  rents  are  thus  rapidly  and  improvidently  raised,  the 
price  of  com  cannot  be  expected  to  mil,  even  in  a  plentiful  bar* 
vest;  hot  this  subject  would  carry  us  Jar  beyond  our  limits ;  the 
editor  of  these  sheets  must  confess,  however,  that  these  considers 
turns  prevented  any  surprise  on  his  part,  when  he  heard  the 
farmers  in  Worcestershire  complain  that  corn  was  too  cheap,  and 
that  at  a  tune  when  the  public  were  suffering  under  high  prices, 
and  calling  out  for  a  stoppage  of  the  distillation  from  grain* 

The  Tenvrts  in  this  county  are  various ;  there  is  much  free- 
hold land;  copyholds  also  are  frequent,  with  the  usual  heriots,  or 
fines;  church  and  corporate  leaseholds  too  are  numerous,  with 
small  reserved  rents,  but  considerable  fines  in  renewing  dropped 
lives,  and  calculated  on  the  same  scale  of  increase,  with  the 
advanced  rents  in  other  instances. 

Having  thus  slightly  noticed  the  sorface  of  the  county,  it  may 
be  expected  that  we  should  pay  some  attention  to  its 
Mineralogy. 

Much  indeed  cannot  be  said  on  this  subject,  for  (as  in  all  the 
other  fertile  comities  of  England,)  little  is  to  be  found  under  the 

surface 
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surface,  where  the  external  produce  is  so  luxuriant  Yet  if  Wot* 
cesterehire  cannot  boast  its  mines  of  lead  or  iron  ore,  it  is  not 
deficient  in  a  variety  of  subterranean  strata,  which  may  in  some 
measure  be  considered  as  equally  useful.  There  is  no  scarcity  of 
clay  fit  for  brick ;  nor  of  lime-stone  in  the  hills,*  where  consider- 
able quantities  of  it  might  be  burnt  for  use,  if  coal  could  be  more 
conveniently  brought  to  the  spot,  the  want  of  which  prevents  it 
being  more  used  as  a  manure.  Some  coal,  however,  is  raised  in 
the  north-western  district,  particularly  about  Mamble,  where  there 
is  a  railway  leading  to  the  Leominster  canal,  as  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly noticed  in  another  place ;  at  Pensax  also  there  are  coal 
mines,  much  used  for  coke  for  the  hop  kilns ;  and  some  of  this 
finds  its  way  to  Whitley  and  Abberley  for  the  lime-pits.  At 
present,  however,  there  is  very  little  prospect  of  these  mines  be- 
coming of  any  great  value  to  the  county,  for  the  vein  is  little 
more  than  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  that  too  at  a  depth  of  twen- 
ty yards,  from  whence  the  water  must  be  raised  by  manual  labour 
in  buckets  as  the  mines  will  not  afford  the  expense  of  a  steam 
engine.  Worcestershire  therefore  is  obliged  principally  to  depend 
on  the  Staffordshire  mines,  whose  produce  is  brought  down  the 
Severn :  but  such  is  the  want  of  fuel  in  many  parts  df  the  county,  i 
that  even  in  the  vale  of  Evesham,  the  poor  are  glad  to  burn  the  I 
bean  stubble,  which  the  fanners  are  willing  to  give  them,  consi-  j 
dering  it  as  injurious  to  the  ground  if  plowed  in. 

Quartz  which  is  a  silicious,  and  by  some  considered  as  an  abo- 
riginal production,  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  Malvern  hills, 
as  will  be  more  fully  noticed  hereafter ;  and  much  of  it  may  be 
traced  in  the  lackey  near  Bromsgrove. 

Freestone  fit  for  building, is  found  in  different  parts.     In  Cleeve 
.Prior  parish  ■}  are  quarries  of  very  good  stone,  fit  for  barn-floors  and 
other  uses ;  some  of  it  bears  a  fine  polish  like  Derbyshire  marble, 
and  not  inferior  to  it    The  beds  lie  from  four  to  twelve,  or  four- 
teen 
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tan  foot  betow  the  surface.  By  neiM  of  the  Avon  navigation, 
large  quantities  from  these  quarries  are  aent  to  various  parte  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  county,  which  have  for  some  time  opened 
a  bunch  of  bueinece  of  eome  importance,  aa  affiwding  employ- 
ment to  many  who  might  otherwise  have  bean  in  idleness.  A 
reddiah  atone  ia  to  be  foand  also  in  extensive  quarries  on  th* 
Broadway  hill* 

The  Limestone  quarries  about  Dudley  are  very  extensive,  and 
extremely  cnrioua  aa  excavations,  particularly  ander  the  castle ; 
hot  aa  that  is  considered  aa  belonging  properly  to  Steflbidshire, 
whilst  the  town  of  Dudley  atanda  in  this  county*  eome  apology 
may  be  considered  aa  neceaaary  for  introducing  in  this  place  » 
description  of  them,  for  which  we  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted 
to  Mr*  Warner  inhia  Northern  Tour.  He  describee  his  route,  in 
quitting  Stourbridge  for  Dudley,  in  which  in  fact  he  crossed  part 
of  Stafibrdsbtre,  aa  leaving  the  sandy  aoil  which  he,  had  passed 
over  for  several  miles,  and  catering  upon  a  stiff  clay,  the  external 
covering  to  those  productive  mines  of  coals,  and  that  peculiar 
nodulated  iron,  which  abound  in  that  district*  being  partly  in 
Worcestersiare,  but  principally  in  Stajfordshire.  After  some 
observations  drawn  from  that  very  aoientific  mineralogical  paper 
of  Mr.  Keir,  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  County  History  of  Stat 
foidehm,  he  notices  a  cnrioua  foot,  well  worthy  the  obaervation  of 
those  who  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  forming  general  theories, 
that  the  locality  of  ore  and  coal  in  these  parte  is  somewhat  tingit» 
kr,  aincethey  only  extend  to  the  distance  of  about  six  miles  round 
Dudley,  and  are  then  lost  and  succeeded  by  sand*  Speaking  of 
the  situation  of  Dudley,  he  observes  that  it  may  be  considered 
aa  forming  the  centre  of  two  ranges  of  hills,  of  which  one  runs 
towarda  the  north,  consisting  of  limestone,  whilst  the  other  take  a 
a  southerly  course,  and  forma  the  Rowley  bHls,  consisting  chiefly 
of  basalt.  In  this  part  of  his  mineralogical  description,  wu> 
must  however  differ  from  him,  aa  what  he  calls  ba$aU,  is  in  tact 
nothing  more  than  the  trapp  of  Swedish  mineralogists,  and  tha 
temirton*  of  the  English  miners,  so  frequent  in  Derbyshire 
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OH  the  sdtfthenuuost  pets*  of  the  Hflfeentsee  chain, 
Castle  of  Bndtey,  saw  ifrrufae,  snji  pert  of  the  tew*?  snji  ttttse 
ite  completely  underamed  by  stependeas-  yawbtt  the  rock, 
the  emiM»Mig  shout  half  *>m\e  t*th*Mrtt»«etd  of  tWt»^ 
tie.  Here*  enelaiam  Mr,  W.  a  prodsgiona  stews  of  i 
eseaiwtiea  discavefe  itself,  eentteting  ef  several 
and  tunnels  worked  into  the  rock,  one  of  which  pusftwajos  ltes> 
4re1y,  and  open*  again  in**  day,  ah-  tiki  sfeMen  of  nearly  two 
mHes  fronv  to-  eatrenee. '  This  it  thirteen  ftet  high,  mt  ftia* 
wide,  an*  at  one  paint,  si*ty«ftar  feet  below  the  serAo*  e#  the 
earth*  The  eaveiim  are  trnly  august*  hensgef  great  exttfct;  eat 
considerable  height;  thai*  reef  supported  by  vast  fade  seam* 
pillars  of  timeetene,  left  for  that  purpose.  Various-  iaari*)e~af** 
auctions  are  found  m  this  mass  ef-  rock,  sueh-  as  *e**»r,  a**** 
<j«*ot*i>,  andother  common  fossils ;  bat  the  rarest pvodasjfien  of 
fhia  tort  is  ihe  pt&tnlu*  marmms,  or  sea  louse,  (fteewftassAfcaf 
pttradtxus  momoeuK  ifeperaUt*  0/  LkmeusJ  but  called  in  the 
liemery  naturalist's  vocabulary  of  the  place  where  it  is  found,  tit 
Dudley  Ibcust,  la  form-it  reserirbles  the  common  wood  Ink,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  not  trilobated,  and  exeeede  ft  considerably  in  site; 
same  specimens  being  nearly  -five  inches  long,  and  few  an  samR 
as  tie  insect  it  is  compare*  to.  Being  discovered  only  at  Dad* 
ley,  and  one  other  place  in  the  kingdom,  the  fossil  is  tie  more 
valuable,  a  eircamstance  not  unknown'  to  the  Tenders  of  these 
productions.  To  enter  further  npon  the  mineralogy  of  this  dis- 
trict, would  trench  upon  the  bounds  of  another  couaty,  we  shall 
therefore  merely  observe  that  Limertone,  as  before  meatieajed,  is 
found  in  the  Witiey  and  Abberley  hills;  aad  aho  that  it  forum  the 
understratum  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  vale  of  Evesham. 
'  In  the  parishes*  of  the  Littletons,  alee,  are  some  considerable 

Crries  of  calcareous  flag-stone ;  which  answers  extremely  weH 
flooring  of  barns,  or  even  halls  and  kitchens,  and  these  form 
ar  source  of  industry  for  the  neighbourhood. 

The  sak-iprings  of  Droitwfch  being  as  dosefy  connected  with 
the  political  economy  of  that  town  and  neighbourhood,  aa  with 

tie 
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'  of  the  etomty  watt  be  mot*  fufly  eetk^  under 
tlmttfiroewfttasi;  it  ie  saffieittt,  therefore,  to  mention  km,  tha* 
lltosedc/e^jiswat,  efaieJmweetfoaiid  above  these  springs,  israr 
Act  ef  a  peculiar  speeieev  tteifej  a  shining,  squamosa,  fossUeetone, 
ef  ft  whitish  color,  compoood  ef  A  gypseoue  earth,  which  dade 
— I  filial  With  adds*  it  tosmtfy  Mb  to  powder  in  the  ire.  V 
burnt  without  being  red  hot,  its  powder  soon  concretes  with  we* 
tor,  safe  «ksM  alas* ;  heao*  itoeiHityfor  aimiiog  isMgee,  floors 
for  houses  end  barns,  &c  it  is  so  tad,  that  the  workmen  ne- 
wt* sink  <he  suet-pits  their  whefediaiaeeer  tavowgfa  it,  hat  content 
thaetstdses  wish  bsriag  a  hale,  four  iaohss  in  dieasete*,  thseagh 
whisk  the  brine  always  fees  with  s^t  rapidity.  1 1  is  at  ptesen  t , 
isjioad,  saaaetessary  to  atok  any  lew  pita,  aa  euute  of  the  M 
mom  are,  sina^y ,  sufficient  to  supply  the  whek  kingdom. 

Mineral  Springs  will  be  more  fully  noticed  under  limit  renpee- 

4m  keade;  it  is  owfy  neoesesiy  to  obeeive  here,  that  besides  the 

weUe  at  Matvora,  there  ate  serend  aaefai  chalybeates  in  Kiewe*. 

pariah,  of  whisk  thai  at  Bajattoajm  ia  the  stroa^sst;  at 

to  the  same  pariah,  is  owe  powerful  to  femeaV 

in  strengthening  aari  ejssettog  digestion.  On 

i  is  a  wcM,  celled  the  dropping  well,  which  is  aka 

I  ae  efceewent  for  the  cure  of  sore  eyes*  and  several  cases 

awe  weal  ntlastsdr  of  ito  maroasslai  sypUeatiom, 

•  aware  else  *  general  aetata  ef  the 

Fontfrfn 
is  to  some  aaeasake  misssaiy.  Worcestershire,  indeed,  to 
tines,  wsa  completely  coveted  with  tnsss,  hwt 
isae  ef  the  conquest  it  was  considered  aa  hast- 
ing Ave  atresia,  Feckenham,  Omberdey,  Horacetl,  Malvern, 
and  Wyre :  ef  the  latter,  however,  at  the  present  day,  bat  a 
esnaH  part  lies  in  this  county,  though,  as  we  have  before  hinted, 
H  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  hare  extended  over  great  part  of 
ft,  and  pefhap*  given  it  a  name. 

Feckenham  was  very  extensive,  as  it  appears  by  an  old  peram- 
bulation in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  that  it  commenced  at  the  Fore- 

C  %  gate, 

•  Ntsh'<  burvej. 
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gate,  Worcester,  and  passed  to  Beverborn  by  Stonrte  Border 
ley,  round  by  Evesham  to  Spetchley,  and  so  to  Ssibory.  It  vat 
disafforested  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  in  1629,  and  baa  now  de- 
creased, and  almost  ceased  to  exist,  from  the  continual  demands 
for  the  salt-works  at  Droitwich,  until  within  these  few  yean  that 
the  supply  of  coals  has  been  found  sufficient  for  all  the  parposes 
of  manufacture. 

Ombersley  forest  began  at  the  north*gate  of  Worcester,  amies* 
tended  along  the  bank*  of  the  Severn. 

Horewell  forest  was  in  the  southern  district,  beginning  at  the 
soath-gate,  and  extending  along  the  eastern  road  to  Spetchley, 
from  thence  td  Thurgarten,  and  across  the  Avon,  and  including 
all  the  country  between  the  two  principal  rivers.  These  last  two 
forests,  .however,  have  ceased  to  exist  as  such  since  the  reign  ef 
Henry  III. 

Malvern  forest,  or  chase,  as  it  was  latterly  designated,  ex- 
tended, in  length,  from  the  river  Teme  in  the  north,  towards 
Gloucestershire  in  the  south,  and  from  the  Severn  to  the  top  of 
•  Malvern  hills,  where  may  still  be  traced  the  trench  dug  along  the 
ridge,  to  mark  its  limits,  and  divide  it  from  the  possessions  of  the 
see  of  Hereford.  This  trench  is  also  the  divisional  line  of  the 
two  counties,  and  was  dug  in  consequence  of  a  long  contest  be- 
tween the  bishop,  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  to  whom  the  forest 
had  been  granted  by  Edward  I.  in  consequence  of  his  marriage 
with  Joan  of  Acres,  daughter  of  that  monarch.  At  the  same 
time  this. Gilbert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  received  a  grant  of  the 
.small  forest  ef  Cots;  but  in  consequence  of  these  royal  dessesnes 
becoming  the  property  of  a  subject,  Malvern  was  called  a  ckmce, 
and  Core  received  tfce  name  of  a  latcn,  losing  also  considerable 
privileges  in  consequence  of  this  change.* 

Wyrt 


+  A  chase  »  mentioned  at  being  a  plate  of  receipt  for  deer  and  wild  1 
and  as  holding  a  middle  place,  between  a  forest  aad  a  park ;  and  as  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  forest  depends  on  having  a  "justice  in  Eyre,"  which  mmecaji 
•tfbfjttite  bat  the  crown,  of  course,  a  forest,  wb*h  tcning  into  (lie  bands  of 

SMtjecls 
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Wffre  forest  occupied  the  north-western  part  of  the  county,  ex- 
tending into  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire,  under  which  heads  it 
will  be  more  properly  noticed. 

Besides  such  parts  of  these  forests  as  are  still  in  existence, 
there  are  many  tracts  of  woodland,  consisting  principally  of  oak, 
and  ash,  and  also  some  beech  of  a  most  excellent  quality.  In 
the  hedge-rows*  are  great  quantities  ol  elm,  which  have  hitherto 
famished  timber  of  a  good  scantling;  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
the  present  mode  of  lopping  and  pollarding  in  many  parts  of  the 
county,  will  cause  a  considerable  deterioration.  Much  timber  of 
a  superior  size  cannot  now,  however,  be  expected,  from  the  great 
demand  for  young  trees  for  hop-poles,  and  from  the  great  price 
paid  both  for  trees  and  underwood,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
cfaswcoal&r  the  iron-works  in  the  neighboring  counties. 

We  shall  now  take  a  view  of  the 
Rivers, 
which  consist  of  the  Severn,  Avon,  Teme,  and  Stour;  to  which 
©ay  be  added  the  smaller  streams  of  Salwarp,  Arrowe  Ledden, 
amd  Rea,  &c. 

The  river  Severn  has  been  often  described,  but  perhaps  never 
pith  better  effect  than  by  Dyer. 

•*  the  mountain  woods, 

And  winding  Tillies  with  the  various  notes 

Of  pipe,  sheep,  sine,  and  birds,  and  limpid  brooks. 

Unite  their  echoes;  near  at  hand,  the  wide 

Majestic  wave  of  Severn  slowly  rolls 

Along  the  deep  divided  glebe;  the  floojl, 

And  trading  bark,  with  low  contracted  sail, 

linger  among  the  reeds  and  copey  banks 

To  listen;  and  to  view  the  joyous  scene.** 

This  river  has  been  supposed  to  derive  its  Latin  name  of  Sabri- 

C3  na 

*  subject,  mutt  lose  this  privilege,  and  thereby  change  its  name.    A  chase 
aviso  is  defined  te  differ  from  a  park,  in  not  being  enclosed,  being  of  larger 
csjnrnt,  and  having  a  greater  variety  of  game,  under  the  superintendence  of 
ji  greater  number  of  keepers,  verdorers,  etc    Na$h'$  Surety. 
•  Pomeroy's  Agricultural  Survey. 
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for  by  supposing  thai  the  particles  of  {bod  floating  -in  eaofa  rjtvtr, 
and  the  nature,  of  their  bottoms,  past  dttfbr  considerably.  Cbh 
den  tolls  us  of  the  lampreys,  thai  the*  are  beat  and  sweetest  in 
spring ;  for  in  summer  the  interior  nerve,  winch  serves  then  for 
a  back  bone,  grows  hard.  The  Italians  heighten  the  JSavour  h>y 
a  particular  pickle ;  for  they  kill  them  with  Malmsey,  stop  tfceir 
mouths  with  nutmegs,  and  the  boles  in  tbe  head  with  cloves,  and 
rolled  them  round  with  pounded  filberds,  crumta  of  bread,  cal, 
Malmsey,  and  spices,  and  stew  them  in  a  pan  oyer  a  gentle  fire 
for  a  few  ininutes.  Jt  may  be  also  seen  in  Pennant,*  sad  noticed 
indeed  by  any  casual  rambler  on  Severn's  banks,  that  innuiaeniUe 
quantities  of  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  fry  of  the  Conger  eel, 
eome  up  this  river  about  the  month  of  April,  preceding  the  shads, 
which,  if  has  been  conjectured,  migrate  intp  the  Severn  to.  feed 
on  t)iem.  These  small  fry  swarm  literally  during  the  season,  and 
are  commonly  caught  in  a  kind  of  sieve  made  of  hair  cloth*  fixed 
tp  a  long  pole.  The  fisherman  standing  pn  the  banks  during  the 
flood  tide,  puts  in  his  net  as  far  as  he  can  reach,  drawing  it  oat 
full  at  every  sweep,  and  the  quantity  taken  every  tide  becomes 
very  considerable,  The  benefits  resulting  from  the  navigation  of 
this  river  are  very  great,  as  it  admits  of  vessels  of  110  tons  to 
Crlqucester;  those  of  eighty  may  go  to  Worcester;  of  sixty  as 
far  as  Jkwdjey  bridge ;  whilst  t^pse  pf  thirty  may  go  beyond  the 
lUnits  of  the  county  :  the  whole  navigation  extending  qp  wards  of 
160  miles  from  its  mouth,  without  the  assistance  of  sjuy  locks* 
This  trade  has  been  continually  increasfag  of  late  year* ;  and  as 
Jar  back;  as  the  year  1758,  several  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
epaU  were  annually  shipped  froin  Madejey  and  Broeeley,  to  the 
different  depot?  on  it§  banks  •  front  whence  in  return  were  broogty 
£rajn,  pig  an4  bar  iron{  &c.  together  with  earthen  mauiifacturea, 
woo),  hops,  cyder,  &c.  tp  a  considerable  amount  Even  an,  far 
back  aq  the  l)efqre-nientioned  year,  there  were  upwards  of  400 
vessels  of  all  descriptions  emplpjejd  solely  in  the  river  navigation? 
these  vessels  were  then,  and  npw  are,  of  two  different  construct 

•  Pritifh  Zoology,  Vol*  IJL  131. 
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flits;  the  smaller  ones,  as  barges  from  forty  to  shrty  fett  in 
length,  with  a  single  mast,  a  equate,  sail,  to  hoist  when  the  wind 
is  free,  end  in  burthen  from  twenty  to  forty  tone ;  the  larger  vea» 
eels,  or  irons,  from  forty  to  eighty  tons  burthen,  with  a  mast 
and  top-mast,  bath  rigged  so  as  to  strike  jn  pawing  under  the 
bridges,  witksauare  tails,  and  often  with  a  mizen-mast  tad  fore 
and  aft  sails;  their  length  from  fifty  to  stay  feet,  and  breadth 
from  sixteen  to  twenty,  being  in  feet,  in  many  instances,  as  now 
improved,  fit  for  the  navigation  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  Since 
the  canals  have  had  an  entrance  from  this  river,  boats  of  a  fit 
construction  far  them  may  be  seen  passing  along ;  and  indeed  the 
whole  of  the  craft  now  oa  the  Severn  are  in  a  very  respectable 
trim,  forming  in  some  measure  a  nursery  for  the  coasting  trade, 
and  ultimately  for  our  sea  service.  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
there  are  some  partial  stoppages  in  this  navigation,  as  far  as 
regards  the  larger  craft ;  for  though  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
county*  the  river  is  at  all  times  a  deep  still  water;  yet  as  from 
thence  towards  the  northern  part,  there  is  a  rise  in  the  bottom  of 
nearly  thirty  feet,  so  it  naturally  happens  that,  when  the  water  is 
Jow,  which  is  generally  the  case  towards  the  e)ose  of  summer,  a 
number  of  shoals  and  shallows  present  themselves,  and  impede 
the  progress  of  all  bat  those  of  very  little  draught  of  water. 

Notwithstanding  these  obstructions,  this  river  tends  greatly  to 
promote  the  internal  commence  of  the  county,  and  to  afford  a  hand* 
aome  competence  to  many  respectable  individuals,  the  proprietors 
of  the  trading  craft.  Some  of  these  indeed  carry  on  business  on 
a  vary  extensive  scale,  having  not  only  river  boats,  but  also 
jBanal  barges,  so  as  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of 
conveying  produce,  manufactures,  and  imports  of  all  kinds,  bet 
twesa  Bristol  and  Stourport,  and  the  other  depots  on  the  Severn's 
haaks.  The  Severn  itself,  like  the  Qcean,  is  a  free  navigation ; 
nor  are  there  any  tolls  to  pay  until  the  canals  are  entered.  When 
the  craft  proceed  upwards  against  the  stream,  and  have  not  the 
advantage  of  a  leading  wind,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  track 

thein 
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than  by  ia*na*l  labour,  to  the  sjtusjher  «ff  tta  «r  twfck e 
dragging  a  ngk  baign.  Ofk«ey€M>tedMd#  tout  tore  1 
iataodeoed,  sometimes  solely,  at  others  one,  or  perhaps  two,  her* 
nessed  to  the  tmek  rape  along  with  hatf  a  dozen  biped* :  this 
extraordinary  eadeang*,  hitewr,  may  aeon  go  owt  of  nVehfaii;  m 
there  ns  a  bill  Mm  the  Horn  last  session,  (1811)  far  the  im- 
prevemeut  of  the  "  Severn  Horse  Towing-path  *  nbder  the  Me 
of  the  "  Extension  Bill.**  This  is  a  meaawe  nneh  wanted,  aa 
there  are  many  parts  en  the  banks,  where,  from  the  interreptkm  of 
private  property,  horses  cannot  he  employed. 

The  ineoavenienetes  resulting  from  the  dlulaibed  elate  of  the 
navigation  in  eununer,  have  induced  the  different  persons  con- 
cerned to  consult  the  host  engineers  on  the  mode  of  removing  the 
shoals,  or  at  least  of  Arming  a  channel  efficiently  deep  at  al 
times  of  the  year ;  hut  there  seems  to  be  no  practicable  meaasm 
for  that  good  purpose  t  and  even  the  deepening  of  the  mid-channel 
would  only  (if  it  were  possible  to  execute  it,)  permit  vessels  to 
}ase  down  the  river  with  the  stream,  or  up  it  with  a  leading 
wind,  as  all  tracking  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

Great  advantages,  in  some  measure  counterbalancing'  tkese 
evils,  may  be  expected  to  arise  from  a  mere  direct  cotnimimca**** 
with  Birmingham,  by  means  of  the  canal  now  in  hand  to  lead  mm 
Worcester  to  that  town,  and  which  is  to  he  constructed  so  am  to 
receive  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage;  this  will,  however,  he 
more  particularly  mentioned  in  another  place ;  but  here  we  ehafl 
remark,  that  this  idea  of  the  junction  of  the  riven  on  each  safe 
of  the  kingdom,  and  which  was  realized  in  the  Staffordshire,  or 
Btourport  Canal,  in  1770,  is  by  no  means  a  novel  one,  which  we 
shall  prove  by  a  kind  of  prophetic  extract  (rem  Dyer's  Fleece? 


•*  —^  #weU  oar  gentle  floods, 
"  And  through  the  centre  of  the  tsJc  conduct 
"  Jo  naval  onion.    Trent  and  Severn* t  wave, 
"  Bj  plains  alone  disjointed,  woo  to  join 
"  Majestic  Thames.    With  their  stiver  urnt 
"  TheVimble-footed  Naiads  of  the  Springs 


Await 


g  anion-  ■ i 


•  eran,  now  beheld. 


*  A  down  a  thousand  floods,  the  bardea'd  bark, 

"  With  white  sails  glistening  through  the  gloomy  woods 

"  Haste  fo  their  harbours.*' 

Avon  is  said  to  be  a  name  bestowed  by  the  Britons,  on  such  ri- 
vers as  flowed  gently.  This,  which  for  distinction  sake,  is  gene* 
rally  called  the  "  Warwickshire  Avon,"  and  will  be  immortalized 
through  distant  ages,  whilst  the  name  of  Shakespeare  remains, 
takes  it*  rise  near  Naseby  in  Northamptonshire,  divides  War* 
wickshire  almost  in  equal  parts,  and  enters  Worcestershire  a  little 
above  Cleeve  Prior,  where  it  receives  the  Arrow,  a  small  river 
rising  in  the  lackey;  it  then  passes  on  through  the  Littleton 
parishes,  to  Offenham,  to  Evesham,  which  il  almost  surrounds 
like  a  horse-shoe ;  then  turning  short  to  the  northward,  passe* 
Hampton,  and  thence  by  Fladbury,  Pershore,  Croome,  Stretv- 
sham,  and  into  the  Severn  at  Tewkesbury.  In  this  run  of  about 
twenty  miles  it  also  receives  several  smaller  brooks,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  barges  all  through  the  county,  having  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  introduction  of  locks  wherever  they  were  necessary, 
through  which  the  navigation  extends  through  the  county, 
without  interruption,  except  in  very  heavy  floods  or  severe  frosts, 
Teme  takes  its  rise  in  Radnorshire,  and,  a  little  above  Tenbury, 
enters  this  county.  Nearly  ie  the  centre  of  that  town  a  very  rapid 
Brook  runs  into  it  from  Kyre  park,  and  it  then  pursues  a  winding 
and  rapid  course  through  a  succession  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
romantic  scenery,  past  the  villages  of  Eastham,  Lyndridge,  and 
Stockton,  then  along  the  charming  woods  and  dales  of  Stan* 
ford  park,  to  Clifton  and  Hartley,  uuder  K  nigh  tford- bridge, 
to  Broadwas,  Coteridge,  Braunsford-bridge,  Powick-bridge,  and 
thence  into  the  Severn  about  two  miles  below  Worcester.  la 
0iis  winding  course  it  receives  several  brooks,  which  add  to 
the  rapidity  of  its  course,  to  which  its  name  is  supposed  to  be 
allusive.  It  is  not  navigable  for  barges  beyond  Powick-bridge. 
owing  to  its  rapid  course,  and  to  its  great  declivity.  If  not  of 
9  any 
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any  great  me  However  to  the  county,  it  mint  be  < 
of  its  most  picturesque  tn-naineiits,  as  there  is  do  put  of  it  which 
surpasses  the  vale  of  Teme  in  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  of  wooded 
banks,  of  gently  swelling  knolls,  and  open  fertile  lawn*.  In  the 
autumn,  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  a  ramble  through 
iip  various  windings  of  upwards  of  twenty  miles,  midst  u  profu- 
sion of  orchards,  hop-grounds,  corn  an4  pasture  land,  whilst  the 
river  itself  is  often  hid  beneath  its  banks  covered  with  willows, 
or  at  times,  bursting  out  jln  rapid  grandeur,  and  reflecting  the  tufted 
knolls  that  line  its  gouts?, 

Stour  has  only  risen  into  notice,  since  the  canal  which  unites 
the  Severn  and  the  Mersey  has  been  conducted  along  its  hunks. 
It  rises  near  Frankley,  in  that  detached  part  of  Staffordshire 
which  lies  within  the  boundary  line  of  this  county,  and  runs  alter- 
nately in  the  two  shires  by  Halesowen  and  Cradley  to  Stourbridge, 
Stourton  Castle,  Kinver,  Wolverley,  Kidderminster,  and  Stour* 
nort,  where  it  joins  the  Severn, 

Salwarpe  commences  its  short  course  from  the  lackey,  run- 
ning through  Qromsgrove,  Stoke  Prior,  Upton  Warin  and  Droit- 
wich,  where  its  stream  was  lately  increased  by  the  overflowings 
of  the  salt  springs  before  they  were  turned  into  the  new  canal 
which  now  accompanies  the  river  through  Salwarpe  parish  past 
Westwood  House,  and  thence  into  the  Severn  below  Hawfcrd- 
bridge. 

Ledden  is  a  small  river,  which  rising  near  Ledbury,  in  Here* 
fbrdshire,  forms  a  kind  of  boundary  towards  Gloucestershire  on 
the  south-west,  near  Ridjnariey  and  Stanton. 

Rea  rises  between  Frankley  and  Chadwick,  and  running  past 
Northfield  and  King's  Norton,  serves  in  some  measure  as  a 
partial  boundary  for  Stafford  and  Warwickshire;  and  running 
north  of  Moseley  towards  Birmingham,  there  quits  the  county. 
There  is  another  brook  of  this  name  which  rises  near  Cleohury, 
and  is  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  road  between  Worcester  and 
Tenfyury.    Our  attention  is  now  naturally  dra^n  to  the 

£anals 
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Canals 
Of  this  county,  tite  advantages  resulting  ftont  'which  matt  lift 
gnat  indeed,  if  they  Were  attended  with  no  other  good  than  that 
of  dsmiiiishing  the  number  of  horaes  employed  in  carriage,  which 
in  the  year  1794  wet*  supposed,  on  a  pretty  accurate  calculatiou; 
to  eonauae  two-thirds  of  the  whole  annual  prodftee.  As  these 
extensive  works  will  be  more  properly  considered  under  their 
various  references,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  do  more  than  merely 
to  mention  their  names,  which  are :  1.  The  Trent  and  Serein, 
or  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire,  or  as  indeed  it  ia  more  com* 
manly  called,  the  Stourport  Canal  2.  The  Drmtwkh  CaaaL 
a  The  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal,  not  yet  finished: 
4  The  Dudley  extension  Canal.  5.  The  Leominster  Canal  neaa 
Tenbmry.  With  such  excellent  water  carriage  through  the  conn* 
ty,  it  may  perhaps  be  supposed  that  the  land  carriage  is  upon  aa> 
equally  good  footing :  tt  must  be  confessed  indeed,  that  the 

Roads 
hate  been  much  improved  of  late  years;  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  county,  the  principal  roads  from  town  to  town,  as  they  are 
aapported  by  toll-gates,  are  in  general  in  a  good  state  of  repair ; 
and  that  as  much  of  the  heavy  carriage  is  taken  off  them,  none  of 
them  are  in  a  very  bad  state  with  respect  to  ruts,  &c.  In  soma 
of  the  hilly  districts,  however,  they  are  Tory  rough  and  uneven, 
particularly  in  the  line  from  Bewdley  to  Cleobury  Mortimer ;  and 
as  for  the  cross-roads,  though  there  are  some  exceptions  honour* 
able  to  their  respective  neighborhoods,  yet  many  of  them,  parti- 
cularly  in  the  clay  districts,  are  in  a  very  bad  state.  As  an  ex- 
cuse for  this,  it  has  been  advanced,  that  there  are  no  materials  in 
their  vicinity  fit  for  their  repair ;  this,  however,  is  not  always  cor- 
rect, as  there  are  few  districts  in  the  county  where  materials 
might  not  be  easily  found ;  and  it  would  be  fortunate  if  those  on. 
whom  their  repair  depends,  were  to  recollect  that  prevention  is 
often  better  and  cheaper  than  cure,  and  that  considerable  amelio- 
ration would  take  place  if  proper  attention  were  paid  to  the  open- 
fan;  of  ditches  and  drains,  and  also  to  the  plashing  of  hedges, 
f  which. 


which  would  permit  a  current  of  ah*  to  pass  through,  and  allow 
Mem  sorottirtws  ur  fe  visited  by  the  gear**  and  ( 
beame;  for  it  happens  anferUinateiy  that  m 
ether  of  Heaven's  heat  gifts,  are  eldpemM  »  aama  putts  af  4bt> 
county  to  very  little  purpeao.  Td  tbeeeaarasanverulenu,  however, 
there  aie  two  htmdaraWe  eiueftieu*.  Mr.  Darke  of  feeds*, 
whose  Meaioir  was  pe*lh*dria  IW4,  by  the  Be**  of  Agrieei- 
fare,  mention*  that  there  who-  thea  an  exoelknt  enmnpia  for  yer- 
enituify  end  attention  at  the  head  afthe  county;  en*}  health* 
the  late  Judge  Perro*  mad  foquently  t*  say  that  ftc  fa**  Eari 
tf  Coventry  had  brought  a  raltkni  of  inoueyinto  Wetuentensniu, 
from  hia  aWtM  exertions  in  asutine;  rtwiaa  through  the  euajttty  ; 
aarinowwecnaen*  help  nutfcing,  tun*  the  attention  paid  by  hfe 
aacccosot  to  the  ctoaaHwada  rotmdCradaas^is  highly  praise-woftfey, 
aa  they  are  kept  hi  a  tnoaf  excellent  state,  and  af*  perfectly  dry 
and  pleasant,  when  the  cdacb-rdad  in  their  neighjbewhoad  n 
hardly  passable  for  a  pedestrian  *.  We  must  also  agree  with  Mr. 
Porteroy,  that  the  laudable  Vexertidns  of  the  "  Society  of  the 
Vale  of  Evesham"  for  the*  improvement!  of  their  neigMmafceed, 
are  well  worthy  af  imitation;  and  that  they  new  hate  the  p*ea- 
mm  of  seeing  their  district  assume  a  new  face  under  theft  au- 
spices :  so  that,  instead  of  its  being  atudhmsfy  archied,  aa  for- 
merly, from  the  inconvenience,  and  even  danger,  of  traveQtne, 
they  hare  notr  to  congratulate  thetneeiifes  and  the  public,  on  a 
very  safe  and  pleasant  communication,  and  whieh,  imbed,  has 
brought  the*  direct  Loddon  road  from  Worcester  through  their  im- 
mediate vicinity  f  When  these  laud  and  intercommunications 
are  completed,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 

Conv 

•  On  this  subject  the  remarks  of  the  Editor,  may  be  considered  as  remit- 
log  from  experience,  as  great  part  of  his  Observations  were  actually  nude 
on  foot. 

t  The  regulations  of  this  Hoarf  CJu6  may  be  found  in  Pitt's  Sorrey  of  the 
County,  page  t6t ;  and  a*  good  sociable  dinners  fornvpart  of  their  plan,  k  ss 
act  likely  to  be  aft/toto ottfc  fa  a*y  part  of  the  kingdom. 
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Or  (ha  mat*  will  Cent  the*,  g^ejfecje.  Km*.**] 
are  reetf  ynajtoithfoj  not  only  Ami  *  owe  prodnoe,  hat  fre* 
ite  laying;  in  e>  BfriaftiMtto  make  it  the  depot*  andjinfa  oCoottua** 
eicsiumfec  th»awiHig  and  nwaafegtanng  oduafctae  whs*  almoat 
aooound  Mi  Of  U*  awjieapeeted  produce,  we  may  mnmeraee  tin 
p/eat  yautifty  p^epps,  frail,  cjrfar,  tit*  pan%  whielL  ate  bongfe 
at  Woseeeter  marfeids,  rendering  it  the  great  ms*t  for  theaeai* 
tkle*  in,  the  western  diitriej  of  the  kingdom;  tin  edveafcsge* 
reBsMqg.  frqm  which  w  evident  ilk  the  large  fcrtenes  and*  by 
the  daaleie  k*  thee*  artie)a*>  aohjady  in  tfae.regettf  sttppsy  ef  a 
constant  trad*,  bit  aanptiiaee.  font  fcieky  apeailatioas  in  ebeef 
years*  specuUton*  whieh  have,  thin  good  eflect>  that  limy  are 
free  from  the  evils  of  monopoly,  aa  they  only  take  place  w  plea* 
tifril  seasons,  at  the  earn*  time  Oat'  tihey  ensure  a  market  to  the 
greatery  without  Ita being  at  the  risk  and  expeaeeofseadiaghie 
eosflaeetoafc  to  mere  distae*  markets.  This  comity  ake  export* 
*ee*s4deraM*so*^e>of  its  owfr  isuaafiftcftaree,  in  the  articles  of 
MMAetmiaetargpeiby  Waieenter  gfcrtea,  iaCeinaaad  glassware* 
and  mnaUa,  tndthe  etnejter  article*  of  imi-weik,  aa  well  aa  bar* 
re*,  tmtsbeeVifMJ,  ftr  Urn  northern  parted 
•  We  meet  net  emit  the  great  qeanttttes  ef  salt  from  Droitwtob* 
of  oil  ami  oti-cafce  from  Bveehem,  and  ef  clover  and  graa-eeeda* 
earn,  bean*,  freer,  malt*  salmon,  ftt  cattle,  sheep,  lambs,  hogs,  hay, 
timber,  large  and  email,  from  the  eetmty  m  general  The  constant 
dmpley  reealtmgfrdm  thie  extensive  home  eommeree,  andfremthe 
preeent  improved  state  of  agrioohnr*,  mnat  be,  and  indeed  is, 
frigUy  beneficial  to  the  increase  of 

Population, 
WMeh  is  evident  from  seek  ef  the  late  retarna  as  he/re  been  pab- 
fiehed.    By  the  rotniws  in  1801,  tVoree$ttrsMre  waa  calcalated 
to.  etmtaili  96,71 1  howeee,  in  which   were  39,741  ftmittea;  of 
these  there  were  67,691  males,  and  71,70*  female*,  making  a 

total 

#  Tec  manufactures  here  slightly  mentioned,  will  be  detailed  more  amply 
io  teeir  reaprctive  pkcea. 
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total  of  139,338.  The  number  employed  In  bide  and 
lectures  -was  estimated  at  30,580,  and  those  in  agriculture  af 
38,865,  equal  in  the  whole  to  69,095,  leaving  rather  more  tins 
one-half,  whom  we  may  consider  as  consisting  of  those  in  a  state 
of  infancy,  or  past  labour,  of  professional  gentlemen  and  those  of 
independent  fortunes.  This  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Worcester- 
shire ranks  high  in  fertility  and  industry;  fin*  this  population 
amounts  to  180  pes'  square  mile,  whilst  the  average  of  England 
and  Wales  is  only  152 :  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  proportions 
of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  classes,  are  as  3  and  4  in  7, 
of  Ae  whole  number.  By  the  late  returns,  males  78,261 ;  females 
82,740 ;  total  161,001,  giving  an  increase  of  21,668. 
It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  incitement 

to  industry,  the 

Poor  and  Pooa's  Rates 

have  been  progressively  increasing  for  many  years*.  To  shew 
this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  ikom  the  various  authorities^  thai 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  sates  only  amounted  to  10,6401.  3 
in  1 776,  to  26,9061.  7s.  5d. ;  in  1803,  to  87,307,  and  in  1807,  an 
Mr.  Pitt  estimates,  in  ins  survey,  to  near  90,000L  which,  allow- 
ing the  actual  annual  value  of  the  county  to  be  600,0001.  ansout- 
ed  then  to  three  shillings  in  the  pound,  or  to  twelve  shillings  an- 
nually per  head,  on  the  whole  population;  nor  decs  it  appear , 
from  the  enquiries  of  the  Editor,  that  any  diminution  has 
place,  but  that  in  most  places  they  are  considerably  in 
Part  of  this  increase  is,  no  doubt,  unavoidable;  and  great  part  of 
this  actual  mendicity  must  exist  where  population  is  extensive ; 
where  fluctuations  in  manufactures  take  place,  sometimes  from  a 
state  of  warfare ;  nay,  sometimes  from  fashion  ;  where  a  sadden 
and  temporary  demand  for  particular  fabrics  raises  the  price  of 
labour,  and  induces  the  artisan  and  his  fiunily  to  acquire  habits 
of  comparative  luxury  beyond  their  usual  expenditure;  any, 
prompts  him  to  idleness/  from  the  consideration  that  less  work 
now  brings  him  more  money ;  and  particularly  where  the  reduc- 
tion of  small  farms  throws  a  great  part  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation 
•  An  exception  to  thu  will  be  found  under  the  article  "  BremigrOft." 
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lation  into  the  class  of  day-labourers,  and  not  only  lessens  their 
■wans  and  power  of  saving  money,  but  even  takes  away  that? 
stimulus  which  would  otherwise  prompt  them  to  be  economical ; 
lor  the  small  farmer  would  scorn,  that  parochial  assistance, 
which  the  day-labourer,  is  not  only  not  ashamed  to  receive,  but 
actually  considers  as  his  due.  To  look  for  a  radical  cure  of  these 
Evils,  would  be  absurd  in  the  present  state  of  human  aflaim ;  nor 
would  it  have  been  possible  for  any  human  wisdom,  or  human 
power,  to*  have  guarded  against  them;  yet  much  may  still  be 
done  to  ameliorate  the  situation  of  those  who  more  immediately 
suffer  from  them,  and  much  may  perhaps  be  done  to  counter^ 
balance  them.  To  add  a  new  theory,  however,  to  the  many  that 
have  been  sported  on  this  subject,  would  be  as  inutile  as  it  would 
be  superfluous ;  yet  the  statement  of  one  simple  fact,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Chaddeswick,  as  recorded  in  the 
late  Agricultural  Survey,  may  perhaps  induce  some  thinking 
people  to  encourage  the  same  spirit  of  industry  in  their  respec- 
tive neighbourhoods;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  going  too  far  to  say* 
that  there  is  more  real  and  useful  benevolence  in  saving  one  poor 
fismily  from  parish  support,  by  leading  them  to  industry,  than  by 
tbe  so  much  boasted  Christmas  donations  to  a  whole  parish, 
which,  by  contrasting  feasting  and/oasm*,  tend  only  to  produce 
envy,  idleness,  and  drunkenness,  and  to  reduce  even  the  re* 
■pectaUe  poor  to  the  situation,  or  at  least  to  the  feelings,  of 
pampers  I  The  feet  alluded  to,  is  simply  this :  in  the  spring  of 
1980,  two  day-labourers  gave  a  guinea  for  an  acre  of  waste  land, 
in  order  to  plant  it  with  potatoes ;  they  pared  and  burnt  it  by 
saoonlight,  after  their  daily  labour  was  over,  then  spread  the 
ashes,  and  paid  for  plowing  them  in;  their  crop  proved  so  good, 
and  the  price  of  potatoes  was  at  that  time  so  high,  that  they  ac- 
tually shared  forty  pounds  between  them,  independent  of  a  suf- 
iesent  supply  reserved  for  their  families.  To  those  who  will  think, 
this  requires  no  comment.  More  good  than  has  hitherto  been  re- 
ceived by  the  poor,  might  be  produced  by 
Vol.  XV.  »  Etf- 


Ekcmmuebs* 
which  fortunately  mre  taking  place  every  Hay  in  this  county*  mi 
a  rational  and  liberal  scale.  We  think  it  aboard  to  join  in  the 
cry,  that  the  comforts  of  the  poor  are  taken  away,  becanae  where 
a  poor  man/id  a  goose,  there  is  now  sufficient  produce  to  keep  a 
hone,  cow,  or  three  sheep ;  and  we  know  that  the  claims  of  the  poor, 
when  commons  are  enclosed,  are  always  attended  to  in  the  al- 
lotment*; but  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  although  large 
forma  are  beneficial,  there  is  a  Sufficient  quantity  of  ground  al- 
ready enclosed  for  their  supply,  and  that  ft  is  possible  to  nm 
such  arrangements  as  wooM  prevent  future  enclosures,  or  part 
of  them  at  least,  from  ever  being  let  hi  larger  forms  than 
twenty  to  fifty  acres,  thereby  always  giving  a  certain 
of  families  a  chance  of  competence,  and  tending  to  preserve  one 
of  our  best  bulwark*,  a  hardy,  independent,  yet  hmbk  pea- 
santry. 

With  respect  to  Enclosure*  in  general,  if  any  proof  of  tkehr 
necessity  was  required,  we  shoold  simply  present  the  foHondng 
extract  from  Mr.  Darke's  Mentohr  of  the  State  of  Agrieafture 
round  Bredon,  in  1794: 

"  The  mixture  of  property  in  oar  fields  prevents  our  land 
being  drained,  and  one  negligent  fanner  not  opening  hia  drains, 
will  frequently  Hood  the  lands  of  ten  that  lie  above,  to  the  very 
great  loss  of  his  neighbours,  and  the  community  at  large.  Add 
to  this,  that  although  our  lands  %re  naturally  well  adapted  to  6m 
breed  of  sheep*  yet  the  draining,  fee.  iasao  ttfede  attended  to  in 
general,  t&at,  oat  of  at  least  one  thousand  sheep,  annually  pan- 
tared  in  our  open  fields,  not  more  than  forty  on  all  average  are 
annually 'drawn  out  for  slaughter,  or  other  uses ;'  infections  disor- 
ders, rot,  scab,  &c  sweep  tftiem  off,  which  would  not  be  the  cane  if 
property  was  separated!" 

Nfuch  improvement  fa  this  respect  has,  however,  taken  place, 
and  though  WorceA&rthire  cannot  boast  wf  any  specific  Agricul- 
tural Society,  yet  as  moist  of  theg&tltahfeft  wf  the  county  are  con- 


nested  With  that  o£  "  Bath,  and  the  west  of  England,"  every  good 
effect  may  be  expected  to  result. 

A*  the  late.  Agricultural  Survey  eotota&M  a  very  accurate  de- 
tailed  account  of  the  present  state  of  nnolosare  in  thidtconnty,  we 
■hall  merely  close  this  article  with  a  few  extracts,  aided  by  per- 
sonal enquiry  and  obsertatiot* 

It  is,  and  has  long  been,  a  pceasiar  advantage  to  Worcestershire, 
that  a  great  part  of  it  is  muimt  enclosure,  from  whence  it  results 
that  the  fenees  are  often  rallioC4hnbeMrees,  especially  elm,  of 
which -perhaps  the  inert  in  the  kingdom  is  to  be  found  in  this  dis- 
trict: in  these  ancient  enclosures  too,  tbcfefeces  themselves  ge- 
nerally consist  of  smooth  Wood,  sash  as  elm,  hasel,  and  willow; 
though  there  is  no  deficiency  of  the  hawthorn  and  crab«tree.  An 
useful  and  writable  article  has  long  been  in  taw  middle/  southern; 
and  western  parts  of  Hie  comity,  without  any  loss  of  ground  forother 
purposes,  by  an  intermixture  of  fruit-trees  in  the  hedgeJrows,  winch 
sums!  possibly  do  more  harm  than  othu  tress  hvthe  samfe  situation, 
and  which  in  general  yield  a*  profusion  of  font  The  wtodem  en- 
closures hare- net  yet  had  BaaWit  time  to  make  wny  apparent 
attetusiaa  in  the  face  ef  the  county ;  nor  have  wesn  any  instances 
noticed  the  imitation  of  the  eW  plan  of  raising  trees  in  the  hedge- 
rows; however,  the  mode  adopted  is  amply  strfWent  for  the  prin- 
cipal purpose,  they  being  at  first  made  of  post  and  rail,  or  else  of 
two  rows  with  mounds  and  quickset  hedges  planted  between  them ; 
these  consist  generally  of  the  white  hawthorn,  crab-tree,  and 
hotly,  hat  without  any  admixture  of  the  ether  aperies.  The  en- 
etosares  which  hate  already  taken  -place,  lie  in  different  parts  ef 
the  county ;  the  greatest  waste  and  enclosure,  however,  is  that  on 
eve  liiekey,  which  has  originally  consisted  of  several 
1  acres,  formerly  overrun  with  fern,  furze,  and  heath,  but 
now  producing,  in  many  parts,  excellent  crops  of  turnips,  clover, 
potatoes,  and  corn.  The  highest  parts  of  it  indeed  do  not  present 
a  very  early  harvest,  so  as  to  afford  much  encouragement  for  fur- 
ther enclosure  on  its  bleak  summits ;  hut  the  various  thriving 
plantations  on  its  southern  and  eastern  declivities  shew  that  what 
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in  not  applicable  to  agriculture,  may  become  highly  valiaMs  to- 
other purposes. 

Even  in  the  rich  vale  of  Evesham,  there  are  still  some  common 
fields ;  and  indeed  some  of  its  most  fertile  spots  are  of  but  recent 
enclosure.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  noticed  by  J)r.  Nash,  or  at  leant 
.  communicated  by  him  to  Mr.  P.  that  the  enclosures  througbont 
this  district,  and  in  some  otHer  parts  of  the  county,  have  dimimah- 
ad  the  growth  of  grain.  Thins  however,  most  have  arisen  from 
tiie  pasturage  of  beef  and  mutton  holding  out  a  greater  profit  to 
the  grazier  than  to  the  farnier;  and  cannot  peembty  eflect  the  ge- 
neral expediency  of  inelosares.  Indeed  the  very  labour  of  euv 
desntg  is  a  source  of  employment  to  the  poor.  lickey  enclosure 
cost  81.  per  acre,  which  on  9000,  was  an  expenditure  of  24,0001 
'The  other  enclosures  are  those  of  Tidmerton,  Eckingten,  Malvern 
Citace,  &c  Itc.  We  shall  now  done  this  division  with  the  fcttow- 
ing  anecdote  >— 

About  twenty  cottages  standing  on  Bourn  Heath,  near  Brans- 
grove,  when  the  enclosure  took  place  there  in  1802,  had  tkeir 
land  enfranchised,  and  their  possessors  now  live  comfortably  on 
their  own  property,  with'  well  cultivated  gardens,  good  potatee 
grounds,  and  sufficient  conveniences  for  keeping  their  stock  of 
pigs;  thereby  shewing  to  other  districts  a  sure  and  certain  mods 
of  diminishing  their  poor  rates*. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  take  notice  of  the 
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of  this  county,  as  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  their  breed,  the 
graaiers  and  farmers  being  content  to  procure  the  beat  from  otter 
parts;  indeed  it  would  be  but  indifferent  management  to  rats* 
stock  in  a  district  so  well  fitted  (wfaitetdng  them.    Of  the  d* 


•  Pitt's  Survey,  p,  59. 
♦  h  it  s  carious  foct,  at  recorded  by  Pennant,  that  tome  centuries  after  the 
reign  of  Edgar,  wolvet  were  again  so  plentiful  hi  this  county  and  itt  vicinity, 
as  to  become  an  object  of  Royal  attention ;  according)*,  Edward  L  istaed 
hit  precept  to  Peter  Corbett,  to  superintend  and  assist  in  their  i 
Zoology,  Vol.  I.  p.  6*. 
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fcrest  species  useful  in  agricuhasB,  either  for  the*  field,  or  ton 
•tall,  Hie.  (different,  breeds  have  been  ehoeen  accortliug  to  fancy, 
ted  they  nave  all  answered  the  purpose  of  the  agriculturist. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  carious  in  the 
Architectou 
.of  the  county,  that  will  not  be  noticed  under  its  proper  head; 
bat  we  may  observe  that  the  enquirer  after  ancient  domestic  man* 
nets,  particularly  in  the  middle  walks  of  life,  will  find  here  many 
opportunities  of  gratifying  his  curiosity ;  for  the  greatest  part  of 
the  land  being  ancient  inclosures,  many  of  the  fan-nooses  have 
been  erected  perhaps  two  centuries  ago,  or  even  more,  anbVat  a 
period  when,  according  to  modem  ideas,  the  general  arrangements 
of  design,  either  for  elegance,  or  em  far  comfort  or  convenience, 
-were  little  thought  ot  Yet  even  these  antiquated  mansions  have 
on  svpearanoe  of  real  old  English  respectability,  much  beyond 
she  efieet  produced  by  the  nwdern  flaring  house  of  red  brick, 
with  all  its  etceteras  of  Chinese  rails  and  lawns  of  ten  yards 
square. 

Ancient  Monuments  too,  are  too  numerous  to  specify  here; 
nor  have  we  thought  it  necessary  to  give  a  list  of  the  ancient  Re- 
ligious Foundations,  as  they  will  be  found  in  their  .respective 
places.     Having  thus  taken  a  general  view  of  the  county,  we x 
shall  close  with  a  slight  sketch  of  its 

Parliamentary  History. 

Worcestershire  has  sent  representatives  to  the  House,  ever  since 
•the  3d  year  of  Edward  III.  but  there  is  nothing  which  particu- 
larly engages  our  attention  before  the  Revolution,  at  which  time, 
as  it  has  continued  ever  since,  this  county  has  been  remarkable 
for  its  independence,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  its  opulent  nu- 
merous gentry,  and  its  respectable  Yeomanry.  The  County 
Peers,  however,  possessing,  large  estates,  have  always  had,  or  at 
least  claimed,  a  certain  degree  of  influence ;  an  influence  which 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  totally  to  eradicate;  an  influence,  in* 
deed,  not  always  productive  of  evil ;  but  which  at  the  same  time 
features  a  jealons  watchfulness.    Nay,  it  may  be  assumed,  that 
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such  an  influence  is  useful,  because  by  its  existence  it  excites 
jealousy ;  /or  if  that  whioh  is  open  enough  to  be  watched  were 
done  away,  another  and  move  seeiet  influence  might  'ensue,  not 
so  easily  guarded  against.  Upon  the  whole,  it  most  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  influence  of  a  landlord,  and  of  his, friends,  will  al- 
ways hare  weight  in  those  oases,  whether  he  is  Peer  or  Con** 
moner. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  in  the  reign  of  Qseea 
Anne,  a  curious  circumstance  took  plaoe;  Sir. John  Pakynton, 
Bart,  having  accused  Bishop  Lloyd  of  interfering  in  the  Elec- 
tion; of  even  writing  to  Sir  John,  telling  him  to  desist;  of  writ- 
ing letters  to  the  clergy,  forbidding  them  to  nse  their  influence  for 
Sir  John;  of  writing  to  the  tenantry  of  the  see,  and  threatening 
them  with  a  non-renewal  of  their  leases,  provided  they  voted  far 
him,  &c.  The  charge  was  made  out  before  the  House,  and  an  ad* 
dress  went  to  the  queen,  after  a  long  contest  with  the  House  of 
Peers,  praying  her  Majesty  to  dismiss  him  from  his  situation  of 
almoner,  which  was  acceded  to. 

Some  contests  not  worth  repeating  took  place  afterwards;  but 
after  1742,  there  was  no  opposition  until  1806,  when  the  Ho- 
nourable Mr.  Lygon,  was  candidate  for  his  father's  place,  then 
called  to  the  upper  House,  against  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lyttleton,  and 
succeeded;  before  which,  in  1780,  Mr.  Lygou,  and  the  Honourable 
£.  Foley,  and  afterwards  the  Honourable  Mr.  Ward,  had  been  the 
representatives. 

On  the  last  general  election,  Mr.  Ward  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Ly- 
gou and  his  quondam  antagonist,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Lyttelton, 
are  now  the  sitting  members. 

The  principal  peers  now  possessing  landed  property,  are  the 
Earl  of  Coventry,  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
Lord  Viscount  Beauehamp,  Lord  Viscount  Dudley  and  Ward, 
Lord  Foley  and  Lord  Lyttelton. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Worcestershire  is  divided  into  fte 
Humdrcdt  ;  the  principal  of  these  is 
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which  occupies  the  centre,  and  several  other  parts  of  the  county, 
and  has  three  divisiotis. 

The  upper  division  contains  the  parishes  of  Axmscot,  Aston 
Magna,  Blackwell,  Blockley,  Cleeve  Prior,  Cuddesden,  Dails- 
ford,  Darlingscote,  Ditchford,  Dome,  Dracot,  Eveulode,  Icomb, 
I^oqgdon,  Newbold  and  Tolton,  Paxford,  Shipston  upon  Stour, 
Tidmington,  and  Tredington.  The  middle  division  has  the 
parishes  of  Alston,  Alvechurch,  Beshampton,  Bredon  with  its 
members,  Condertou,  Cropthorne  aud  Charlton,  Elmley  Castle, 
Fladhury,  Harvington,  Hill  and  Moor,  Himbleton,  Hoblench, 
Hoddington,  Crowle,  Inkberrow,  Norton  juxta  Bredon,  Over- 
bury,  Rous  Lench,  Sedge)>arrow,  Stock  and  Bradley,  Stoke  Prior, 
Tiddington,  Tibberton,  and  Throckmorton.  The  lower  division 
includes  the  parishes  of  Batenhall,  Bredicot,  Broadwas,  Berrow, 
Churchill,  Claines  Crome  d*  Abtot,  Earls  Crome  or  Croorae, 
Grinley  and  Hallow,  Hartlebury,  Hill  Crome,  Hendlip,  Hold- 
fast and  Estington,  Holt,  St.  John's  in  Bedwardiue,  Kemsey, 
Knigbtwick,  Lyndridge  and  Pensax,  Knighton  upon  Teme,  St. 
Michael's  in  Bedwardine,  Little  Malvern,  Norton  juxta  Kemsey, 
Oddingley,  Pendock,  Ridmarley  D'  Abtot,  Ripple,  Spetchley, 
Stoulton,  Upton  upon  Severn,  Warndon,  Welland,  Whitstanes, 
Whitington  and  Sudbury,  Whitley  Parva,  White  Lady  Aston, 
Wichenford,  Wick  Episcopi,  and  Wolverly. 

Many  q(  which  parishes  will  be  noticed  in  this  section  of  the 
Topography ;  but  others  from  their  situation  must  of  course  be 
referred  to  their  respective  vicinities. 

The  object  which  first  claims  our  attention  is  the 
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*  In  this  topographical  part  of  the  Survey,  the  principal  divisions  shall  be 
attended  to,  as  closely  as  possible ;  but  as  many  places  will  be  described  along 
with  tbe  principal  towns  in  who*  neighbourhood  they  are,  any  deflation 
fr+a  the  order  of  the  hundreds,  will  be  regulated  by  tbe  index. 
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CITY  OF  WORCESTER, 

Which  has  a  place  not  only  among  the  most  ancient  and  emi- 
nent cities  of  England,  bat  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  built  and 
most  agreeably  situated.  There  are  considered  but  five  superior 
to  it  for  extent  and  population  ;  and  perhaps  none,  surpass  it  in 
the  pleasantness  of  situation ;  for  though  not  very  lofty,  yet  the 
principal  part  occupies  very  elevated  ground  along  the  river,  from 
which  it  rises  gradually,  whilst  the  general  spaciousness  of  its 
streets,  which  are  both  well  paved  and  well  lighted,  and  the  neat 
appearance  of  its  well  built  brick  houses,  give  it  a  great  resem- 
blance to  the  metropolis.*  Its  air  and  climate  are  remarkably 
healthy,  aided  much  by  the  regularity  of  jts  buildings,  and  beau- 
ty of  its  scite  on  a  bank  rising  from  the  Severn  as  above  noticed, 
which  may  also  literally  be  said  to  wash  its  walls ;  and  we  must 
do  the  leading  people  of  the  city  the  justice  to  say,  that  conside- 
rable improvements  have  been  made,  and  at  a  very  considerable 
expense,  to  clear  and  enlarge  the  Severn,  and  to  supply  the  city 
with  a  sufficiency  of  water  from  some  very  extensive  works  on  the 
banks  of  the  Severn,  about  a  mile  above  the  bridge,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  10,0001.  These  improvements,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  do 
away  the  accusation  of  its  being  an  unhealthy  place,  particularly 
as  the  dryness  of  its  situation  in  general,  is  so  much  in  its  favour. 
Indeed  if  we  were  to  form  our  .judgment  from  the  parish  registers, 
we  might  conclude  from  the  numerous  instances  of  longevity, 
that  no  large  town  could  be  more  favourable  to  health  than  this* 
but  still  it  must  be  confessed  that  much  remains  to  be  done  both 
for  cleanliness  and  comfort,  particularly  in  those  narrow  alleys 
between  the  cathedral  and  the  river. 

Worcester's  geographical  situation  is  in  lat  52°  9  N.  and  2°  0* 
west  longitude  ;  being  distant  from  London  111  miles  W.  N.  W.; 
from  Gloucester,  26  N. ;  from  Birmingham,  27  S.  W. ;  and  from 

Hereford, 

*  In  the  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  8.  p.  $75,  are  some  lines  on  the  "Wo 
Landscape"  by  a  jouDg  gentleman  of  seventeen,  highly  descriptive. 
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Hereford,  30  E.  b.  N.  Its  circumference  is  about  four  mites,  and 
it  stands  in  a  charming  vale  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Severn, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  connty.  In  our  general  view  we  have 
given  a  slight  sketch  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  highly 
deserving  of  notice,  not  only  for  its  fertility  and  variety  of  pros- 
pect, bnt  for  the  pleasing  effect  produced  by  its  beautiful  and  often 
romantic  outline.  From  the  eastern  blasts,  it  is  comfortably 
screened  by  a  hill  covered  with  some  fine  woods,  which  add  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery ;  whilst  being  open  from  north  to 
south  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  a  brisk  current  of  air  generally 
prevails,  bearing  health  upon  its  wings.  On  the  western  side  of 
the  Severn  the  line  of  landscape  is  agreeably  broken  by  gentle 
and  well  wooded  swells,  whose  verdant  undulations  topped  by 
the  purple  tinted  Malvern  hills,  have  a  beautiful  effect  on  a  fine 
evening,  and  serve  to  complete  a  picture  not  often  surpassed. 

Being  an  ancient  fortified  place,  this  city  had  a  very  strong 
waH,  of  which  some  remains  may  yet  be  seen  at  the  back  of  the 
commandery,  in  which  were  six  ports  or  gates,  said  to  have  been 
handsome,  but  which  have  been  taken  down  some  years  ago; 
and  however  the  antiquary  may  regret  this,  yet  it  must  -be  ac- 
knowledged that  it  has  tended  much  to  improve  the  principal  en- 
trances into  the  city.  These  were  standing  in  Leland's  time,  who 
says  "  in  the  wall  be  six  gates ;  the  bridge  gate  on  Severn,  hav- 
ing a  goodly  square  tower  over  it;  a  postern  gate  by  St.  Clem : 
Church  bard  by  the  north  syde  of  the  bridge  over  Severne ;  the 
Fore-gate,  a  rayre  piece  of  worke,  standing  by  north;  Sudbury  - 
gate  standing  east  in  the  waye  from  Worcester  to  London ;  St. 
Martin's-gate;  Trinity-gate,  this  is  but  a  posterne."  In  describ- 
ing the  Fore-gate,  he  also  says,  "  The  Blackfriaft-house,  of  the 
foundation  of  Beauchamps  of  Powick,  stood  in  the  north  part  of 
the  town,  hard  by  the  wall  within  it;  and  this  ground  is  the  high* 
est  plott  in  the  town,  and  hath  a  foyre  prospect."  The  latest 
Worcester  .Guide  very  justly  observes,  that  though  the  city  is  of 
great  antiquity,  yet  its  plan  and  construction  are  so  regular,  as 
to  place  it  on  a  footing  in  that  respect  with  any  in  the  kingdom. 
6  Much 
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Much  of  this  regularity,  however,  arises  from  the  lata  recent  is*-' 
pro>ements,  and  from  those  which  are  daily  taking  place  in  ilia 
Tarious  parts  of  its  outskirts*  To  the  stranger  entering  from  the 
London  road,  nothing  can  he  more  striking  than  the  direct  cosa- 
mnnication  now  made  from  8idbury,  to  the  south  end  of  the 
High  Street  close  by  the  cathedral  church-yawl,  which  has  net 
only  added  to  the  elegance  of  this  entrance,  hat  has  made  sack  di- 
rect improvement  with  respect  to  general  convenience,  that  the  pub- 
lic at  large  have  already  received  considerable  benefit  from  it  Thin 
entrance  will  also  be  much  improved  by  the  proposed  plan  oa  the 
London  turnpike  road,  of  lowering  and  levelling  Redhill,  which 
at  present  is  not  only  difficult  of  ascent,  but  also  very  dangerous ; 
one  side  of  the  road  being  higher  than  the  other.  This  will  make 
the  traveller  more  cheerfully  pay  bis  double  toll,  which  Mr.  War- 
ner in  his  Tour  calls  an  imposition ;  he  allows,  however,  that  it  is 
recompensed  by  the  improvement  alluded  to  above,  by  which  he 
escapes  the  dangers  of  a  narrow  street  and  a  sharp  tuning,  and 
is  led  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  through  the  Close,  and  under 
the  walls  of  the  venerable  cathedral. 

Speaking  of  the  Streets,  the  Guide  with  a  vary  praise-worthy 
spirit  of  local  patriotism,  observes  that  they  are  hi  general  broad, 
so  as  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  well  paved  and  lighted ; 
of  these,  the  Fore-gate  Street,  the  High  Street,  and  the  Broad 
Street,  are  exceedingly  regular  and  beautiful.  But  here  the  edi- 
tor must  hint,  that  this  general  remark  applies  solely  to  those 
specified  streets,  with  the  addition  of  Bridge  Street;  and  even 
in  them  he  has  had  occasion  to  lament  that  the  lamps  ana  net  a 
little  closer  in  their  arrangement ;  whilst  in  the  other  streets  nei- 
ther the  airiness  nor  regularity  can  be  matter  of  boasting.  Much 
indeed  remains  to  be  done  with  respect  to  cleanliness  in  the  streets 
on  both  sides  of  the  city ;  but  this  perhaps  depends  more  on  the  in- 
habitants of  each,  than  on  any  possible  regulations  of  the  police, 
except  in  the  articles  of  sweeping  and  draining.  The  Guide,  haw* 
ever,  is  very  correct  in  stating  that  the  Fore-gate  Street  has  a 
very  grand  effect,  being  a  series  of  modern  built  houses  of  long 

extent, 
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erfteat,  and  the  street  equally  spacious  from  end  to  end ;  contain* 
fug  abo  in  the  fame  style  through  the  High  Street,  to  the  college 
church-yard,  a  Use  of  braiding  not  to  be  equalled  out  of  London ; 
and  we  must  agree  with  him  in  hit  observation,  that  the  general 
appearance  of  the  whole  city  (with  the  exceptions  already  sped* 
fled)  does  credit  Is  its  inhabitants,  and  indicates  at  the  same  time 
both  taste  and  opulence.  Mr.  Green,  in  his  very  valuable  work, 
mentions  that  this  city  is  one  amongst  the  many,  that  availing  it- 
self of  the  very  essential  benefits  derived  from  paving  and  light* 
ing  t»  the  modern  improved  plan,  carried  both  into  the  fullest  effect, 
under  an  act  of  parliament  about  the  year  1783;  he  adds  that  the 
view  of  the  Foregate  Street  is  finely  terminated  by  the  elegant  spire 
of  St  Nicholas  church,  which  has  a  most  delightful  effect.  With 
this  we  must  agree,  but  must  still  regret  the  turn  which  takes 
place  in  the  hop  market;  lor  had  the  line  been  regularly  preserve 
ed,  there  is  no  street,  even  in  the  metropolis  itself,  that  could 
have  been  compared  to  it  for  beauty,  though  several,  particularly 
Oxford  Street,  would  hays  surpassed  it  in  breadth  and  extent. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  improvement  of  Worcester  during  the 
last  three  centuries ;  and  a  competent  idea  of  it  may  be  formed  by 
a  comparison  of  its  present  state,  with  that  of  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.  when  Leland  wrote,  who*  says  "  there  be  divers  fayre 
streets  in  the  town,  well  builded  with  timber ;  but  the  foyrest  and 
most  celebrate  street  in  the  town,  is  from  the  Bishop's  palace* 
gate  to  the  foregate,  along  by  north.  There  be  two  places  m 
Worcester,  where  the  markets  be  commonly  kept  The  one  is  a 
little  within  St  Martin's,  the  other  is  a  Httle  within  Foregate/' 

Having  been  surrounded  by  a  wall,  great  part  of  that  which  is 
now  considered  as  within  the  limits,  was  once  only  the  suburbs. 
The  largest  of  these  suburban  divisions  is  Sidbury,  of  which 
Stokely  says,  "  no  doubtf  but  this  was  a  Roman  city ;  yet  we 
could  find  no  remains,  but  a  place  in  it  called  Sidbury,  which 
seems  to  retain  from  its  name  seme  memorial  of  that  sort"    Dr. 

Littleton, 

0  Leland't  Itinerary. 

t  Stuktl/«  ltjDtnry. 
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Littleton,  however,  who  was  a  more  accurate  observer,  speaks 
with  more  certainty,*  "  the  eastern  suburb  of  this  city  is  named 
Sidbury,  and  a  huge  tumnlus,  or  barrow,  above  a  mile  distant, 
called  Cruckbarrow  still  remains ;  both  which  it  is  probable  de- 
rive their  origin  from  the  Romans." 

Leland  speaking  of  it,  informs  us  that  in  his  tfcne  there  was  "  a 
fayre  suburbe  without  Sidbury-gate,  and  it  was  an  hospital  called 
St.  Woolstan.  Some  called  it  a  Commanderye,  where  was  a  mas- 
ter, priestes,  and  poor  men :  some  say  that  it  was  originally  of 
the  foundation  of  the  queen.  One  Castor,  a  merchant  of  Worces- 
ter, gave  of  late  tymes  lauds  unto  it,  and  thereby  renewed  the 
ould  foundation,  and  in  this  almes  were  divers  merchant  men  of 
Worcester,  fallen  in  decaye-  and  also  relieved.  Maureysine  hatb 
suppressed,  this  house,  and  now  a  clothier  dwelleth  in  itf  There 
is  in  this  suburb  a  chappel  of  St,  Godwald;  what  this  St.  God- 
wald  was,  I  could  not  certainly  learn.  Some  sayd  he  was  a  bi- 
shop."  We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  this  commander?  mere 
fully  in  another  place ;  in  the  mean  time  we  shall  record  the  an- 
cient state  of  the  suburbs.  Of  St.  Martin's,  Leland  says,  "there 
is  a  suburb  without  St  Martin's-gate,  and  hereabouts  in  a  low 
marisb  ground,  was  a  place  of  grey  friars,  of  the  foundation  of 
th/e  Earls  of  Warwick." 

Of  St.  Oswald's  he  relates, "  there  is  a  large  fayre  suburbe  by 
north,  without  the  Foregate,  and  at  the  north-east  part,  and  very 
end  of  it,  is  an  ancient  and  fayre  large  chappel  of  St  Oswald, 
which  first  was  erected  for  monkes  then  infected,  <g  should  after 
be  infected  with  leprosie.  After  it  was  changed  to  an  hospital, 
and  there  was  a  maister,  fellowes,  and  poor  folkes ;  but  of  latter 
tymes  it  was  turned  to  a  free  chappel,  aud  beareth  the  name  of  St 
Oswald,  as  a  thing  dedicated  of  ould  tyme  to  him,  and  here  were . 
wont  corses  to  be  buried  in  tyme  of  pestilence,  as  it  is  a  public 
eemitory  for  Worcester.  This  chappel  yet  standitb,  and  a  fayre 
mansion  house  by  it,  much  repayred  of  late  tyme,  by  one  Parker, 

chancel- 
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ehaneeUour  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester;  bat  the  landes  be  alien- 
ated' and  taken  away.  There  was  a  place  of  nunnes  at  the  very 
north  syde  of  the  eemetory  of  St  Oswald.  It  was  called  White- 
stan,  now  suppressed ;  the  church  cleane  rased  downe,  and  a  farmo 
place  of  the  residew  of  the  buildings/'    ' 

In  short,  we  may  now  close  onr  general  sketch  of  the  city,  with 
observing  that  whoever  views  it  at  the  present  day,  must  acknow- 
ledge It  highly  deserving  of  the  praise  of  elegance,  which  is  not 
only  claimed  by  its  inhabitants,  bnt  bestowed  open  it  by  all  visi- 
tors of  taste.  With  the  exceptions  already  noticed,  it  is  fair  to 
say,  that  no  city  in  the  empire  has  a  greater  appearance  of  gene- 
ral comfort  and  neatness,  depending,  in  some  degree,  upon  the 
very  great  proportion  of  good  private  houses  in  all  the  principal 
streets,  as  well  as  its  numerous  and  well  assorted  shops,  intermixed 
with  its  public  buildings,  churches,  &c.  the  whole  being  enlivened 
by  a  constant  thoroughfare,  which  at  times,  in  the  High  Street, 
might  induce  even  the  Londoner  to  fancy  himself  in  Cheapside. 

To  justify  those  observations,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  a  regu- 
lar investigation  of  its  various  parts,  and  shall  commence  with 
the 

Cathedral, 
Wbieh,  though  strangers  generally  admire,  yet  they  are  some- 
times puxtled  to  tell  the  reason  why,  as  its  outside  is  extremely 
plain,  and  totally  devoid  of  laboured  ornaments.  A  late  judicious 
traveller*'  has  perhaps  given  the  best  definition  of  this  almost 
wdefimMe  beauty,  when  he  says  that  its  characteristic  excel- 
lence eoasists  in  its  height,  space,  and  the,  lightness  of  its  archi- 
tecture, to  which  the  lefty  pinnacles  rising  from  every  termination 
of  the  taHriing,  as  well  as  from  the  tower,  contribute  not  a  little ; 
neither  should  the  peculiar  neatness  which  prevails  within,  be 
disregarded.  It  is  indeed  In  all  respects  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
simple  Gothic,  nor  is  that  simplicity  at  all  affected  by  the  diver- 
stties  of  architectural  style  naturally  arising  from  its  being  exe- 
cuted by  distant  workmen,  and  at  different  periods. 

The 
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The  first  cathedral  church  was  dedicated  to  St  Pete,  hot  we 
cannot  suppose  its  workmanship  to  have  keen  very  elegant,  as 
finished  by  the  Saxons.  Foe  it  having  been  burnt  by  order  of  H*r- 
ilkanute,  a  short  time  before  the  Conquest,  and  its  rains  entirely 
pulled  down  by  Bishop  Walatan  a'  short  time  after,  the  good 
bishop  is  said  to  have  wept  when  he  saw  his  workmen  ex- 
ecuting his  orders,  previous  to  the  erection  of  a  new  church  and 
i  monastery  j*  when  some  of  his  attendants  endeavouring  to  cem- 

i  4brt  him  by  the  reflection  that  the  church  was  now  coining  to  great- 

er splendour,  and  that  the  increased  number  of  holy  monks  re- 
spired more  extended  accommodations,  he  answered  "  I  think  far 
otherwise ;  we  poor  wretches  destroy  the  works  of  our  foresnthtrs, 
only  to  get  praise  to  ourselves :  that  happy  age  of  holy  own  knew 
not  how  to  build  stately  churches,  but  under  any  roof  they  offer- 
ed themselves  living  temples  unto  God,  and,  by  their  examples, 
excited  those  under  their  care  to  do  the  same;  but  we,  on  the  con- 
trary, neglecting  the  care  of  souls,  labour  to  heap  up  stones,0 
The  re-edified  church  was  burnt  down  again  in  1113,  ami  William 
Of  Malmesbury  relates  that  some  have  asserted  that  Bishop  Wal- 
atan foretold  this,  and  also  that  the  whole  city  and  all  the  rent  of 
the  churches  were  burnt  with  it ;  and  with  a  true  monkish  faith, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  impudence,  headuu  that  not  the  whole 
ehurch,  but  only  the  roof,  wan  burnt,  and  that  4m  tomb  of  the 
founder,  or  rebuilder,  and  the  ami  on  which  the  people  knotted 
before  his  shrine,  were  not  in  the  least  dsanaged^  orfevea  discs* 
loured  by  the  smoke,  or  covered  with  any  of  the  notes  tf  it !  It 
Was  again  burnt  down  in  1302,  with  all  tte.  adjacent  ounces  of 
the  monastery,  and  part  of  the  city ;  but  being  again  rebuilt,  and 
King  John  buried  there,  it  was  in  the  presence  of  HenVy  IIL  bus 
son,  and  of  many  bishops,  abbota,  and  nobles,  solenuuty  eonooerat 
eft  m  1218,  by  Bmhop  Sylvester,  « to  St  Mary,  thenWthet  of 
God,  the  blessed  apostle  St  Peter,  andth^horj  iBsnuWiiiuSt 
Oswald,  and  St  Wulstan."  . 
After  this  a  general  repair  tookptece,  and  a  cevflftlfe  new  front 
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was  given  to  it  In  1301,*  the  pillar*  of  the  choir,  and  of  the 
Lady's  chapel  in  the  east  end,  were  beautified  by  Bishop  Gifiard, 
who  was  then  lord  chancellor ;  he  interlayed  small  pillars  in  the 
great  columns,  (uniting  them  together  by  rings  of  gilt  copper,) 
which  small  pillars  some  have  supposed  to  be  marble ;  but  on  a 
close  entssination,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  a  composition,  which 
is  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish.  It  appears  from  a  MSI 
drawn  up  bye  William  Hopkins,  prebendary  of  this  cathedral,  and 
which  has  been  copied  by  Habiogdon,  that  greatest  part  of  the 
buildings,  consisting  of  the  hall,  refectory,  cloyster,  Watergate, 
fcu.  were  all  built  between  1320  and  1386,  by  Bishop  Wakefield, 
who  also  lengthened  the  body  of  the  church,  (the  north  aisle 
having  previously  been  vaulted  by  Bishop  Cobham,)  by  adding 
two  arches  to,  the  west  end;  he  is  recorded  also  to  have  built  the 
north  porch>  an  elegant  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  times* 
From  tikis  period  until  the  unhappy  contest  of  Charles  and  the 
parliament,  no  particular  alterations  took  place;  but  the  dilapida- 
tions which  then  occurred,  may  be  easily  conceived  from  an  ex* 
tract  of  a  work  written  by  a  cotemporary,  for  he  informs  us,f 
that  when  the  whole  parliamentarian  army  from  London,  had  ar- 
rived at  Worcester  under  the  commend  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the 
first  thing  the  soldiery  undertook  was  the  profanation  of  the  cathe- 
dral, destroying  the  organ,  breaking  most  of  the  beautiful  painted 
windows  in  pieces,  and  with  the  most  barbarous  sanctity  defacing 
the  monuments  of  the  dead.  And  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
they  brought  their  horses  into  the  church,  and  kept  fires,  and  es- 
tablished their  guard  rooms  within  it  To  make  their  wickedness 
flsMfe  complete,  adds  our  author,  tbey  rifled  the  library,  with  the 
records  anal  evidences  of  the  church,  tore  the  bibles  and  service 
books  belonging  to  the  choir,  and  drest  up.  their  dragoons  in  the 
■si  pi  Usui  and  other  vestments,  in  which  they  afterwards  paraded 
the  streets  of  the  city.  These  devastations  have  since  that  been 
in  a  great  measure  repaired,  particularly  of  late  years,  when  great 

improv^- 

*  Thomas's  Surrey, 
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improvements  liave  been  made  not  only  in  ike  exterior  architec- 
ture, bnt  in  the  interior  regulations  and  arrangements ;  these  have 
been  conducted  on  the  most  appropriate  scale  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  and  reflect  great  credit  both  on  their  taste  and  libe- 
rality. 

After  all  the  damages  which  it  has  suffered,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  unavoidable  varieties  of  architecture  which  have  takes 
place,  this  memorable  cathedral  is  now  an  object  of  great  interest 
to  the  man  of  taste.  Its  form  is  that  usual  one,  of  a  double  < 
displaying  the  grand  features  of  the  Gothic  style,  which  < 
in  extent  and  strength ;  and  to  which  we  may  add  the  seh  amity 
of  the  high  pointed  arch,  and  the  beauty  of  diminutive  ornament, 

The  proportions  of  the  exterior  are  on  a  grand  scale;  it  as  ia 
length  514  feet ;  in  breadth  78 ;  and  in  height  68 :  and  the  tower, 
which  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  cross  aisle  to  the  altitude  of 
200  feet,  is  ornamented  at  the  corners  by  four  lofty  pin 
and  with  elegant  battlements  of  light  open  work.  This 
has  by  some  been  called  heavy,  yet  we  think  not  with  reason, 
particularly  in  the  upper  tier  of  ornamented  windows.  Much 
enrious  work  may  be  seen  on  its  various  sides,  as  well  as  some 
ancient  statues:  these  are,  the  Virgin  with  the  infant  Christ, 
fit.  Wulsten,  St  Oswald,  and  other  religious  worthies  of  the  days 
of  old.  In  this  tower  is  the  bell-room,  which  contains  a  set  of 
eight,  each  with  a  different  inscription :  the  last  is 

"  I  sweetly  touling,  men  do  call 

"  To  taste  on  meat  that  feeds  the  soul." 

The  whole  of  the  interior  is  highly  interesting,  not  only  from 
the  singularity  as  well  as  beauty  of  its  architecture,  bnt  also  from 
the  numerous  monuments  erected  to  those  who  have  performed  the 
highest  characters  in  life's  busy  drama.  On  entering  through  the 
beautiful  north  porch,  the  great  nave  and  side  aisles  present  a  most 
elegant  admixture  of  the  Anglo-Norman  and  Gothic  orders;  the 
two  western  arches  added  by  Bishop  Gilford  being  of  the  forsacr, 
whilst  the  remaining  seven  are  of  the  latter;  and  the  visitor  will 
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thfatssfpert  them,  being  tCttlplnrcdwW^tiie  nicest  fillagree  work, 
esfch  differing  from  the  other,  though  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
these  has*  hi  some  places  been  destroyed  daring  the  occupation. 
of  the  edifice  by  the  parliament  army.  The  elect  produced  by 
the  modern  painted  windows  contrasted  with  the  pore  white  of 
the  walls,  is  also  very  striking;  but  with,  aft  their  briftiancy  of 
cirieuring,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  ancient 

H  Storied  windows,  richly  dight." 

•  Te  assist  the  visitor  in  his  ramble  thsovgh  this  venerable 
ediftee,  and  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  asking  questions,  which* 
often  are  net  answered,  we  shaH  now  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
principal 

tfOWffMEKTB,  I 

in  ftat  orfcr  which  wfll  shew  the  whole  to  the  best  advantage; 

Turning  to  the  right,  the  first  monument  is  a  mural  one  iv 
memory  of  the  family  of  Moore,  of  this  city :  it  ha*. the  figure* 
of  three  men  in  ancient  dresses,  and  three  women  in  the  same 
costume,  on  their  knees,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  who  ap- 
pear, by  the  inscription,  to  have  been  quite  a  family  party,  of 
lather  and  mother,  son  and  wife,  brother  and  sister. 

Grossing  over  to  the  south-west  corner,  close  to  the  western 
window  of  the  south  aisle,  is  a  modem  monument  of  white  marble^ 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Solly,  Esq.  of  a  family  in  the 
north-west  of  this  county,  but  then  resident  in  London  ;  and  who 
died  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  of  an  inflammatory  dis- 
order, whilst  at  Malvern  on  a  tour  of  pleasure  with  his  family. 
This  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  Mr.  Bacon,  jun.  in  the  art  o£ 
sculpture.    It  represents  a  sarcophagus,  en  which  is  inscribed^ 

•f  Absent  from  the  body—bat  present  with  the  Lord," 

em  which  leans  an  elegant  female  figure,  his  widow,  seated  with 

nn  infest  on  her  knee,  whilst  beside  her  stands  another,  iU  little 

tou  XV.  S  hands 
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hands  joining  with  those  of  its  brother,  wb*ke«^bj^*M*fcer. 
The  doable  expression  of  concern  in  the  faces  of  these  cherubs,  of 
sorrow  for  *  lost  parent,  and  of  feeling  for  her  who  remains,  is 
well  executed,  and  assimilates  well  with  the  speaking;  emblem  of 
the  drooping  poppy,  pathetically  allusive  to  the  departed.  The 
female  figure  is  exquisite ;  the  whole  contour*  of  a  most  luxuriant 
form,  is  displayed  with  all  the  delicacy  of  the  Vestal. 

We  come  next  to  the  monument  of  Judge  Littleton,  who  died 
in  1481  ;  the  learned  father  of  the  law,  as  he  is  frequently  termed 
by  the  various  English  writers.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  by  Edward  IV.  in  1464,  and  after- 
ward created  Knight  of  the  Bath.  Whilst  on  the  bench,  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Tenures/'  a  work  pronounced  hy  his  commentator. 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  to  be  the  ornament  of  the  common  law,  and 
the  most  perfect  volume  ever  written  on  any  human  science.  The 
tomb  is  quite  plain;  but  there  was  once  on  it  a  small  brass,  with 
a  representation  of  this  venerable  judge  in  his  robes  ;  and  on  the 
floor  was  an  expressive  sentiment,  at  his  particular  desire : 

**  Let  no  man  slight  his  mortalitie;" 

but  these  have  all  been  defaced  by  the  parliamentary  Vandals 

Near  this  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  upiessn 
tative  for  the  county  in  five  successive  parliaments.  He  lived 
during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  his  unfortunate  son ;  and  hk 
loyal  attachment  to  the  latter  was  so  much  depended  on,  that 
when  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  the  military  command  of  Worcester- 
shire was  entrusted  to  him.  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  con- 
fined for  several  years  in  the  Tower  of  London  by  CromweH,  having 
been  taken  prisoner  at  Bewdley;  his  estates  also  were  seques- 
trated, and  himself  fined  40001.  6r  what  was  called  bis  delin- 
quency. Near  the  door  of  the  cloysters,  the  guide  points  out  the 
tomb  of  Friar  BaskervilU,  an  ancient  one  under  an  arch  in  the 
waU.  The  statue  is  that  of  a  priest  vested  for  the  service,  with 
the  tonsure:  it  is  cumbent,  and  has  a  lion  at  the  feet 

On 
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On  the  other  aide,  the  left  of  the  door,  is  *  handsome  mono* 
meat  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  WilHam  Thomas,  bishop  of  this  see. 

In  the  image  of  pillars  separating  the  south  aisle  from  the  nave, 
is  a  carious  ancient  tomb  of  Robert  Wylde,  Esq.  and  his  lady. 
It  is  raised,  and  has  their  cumbent  figures  in  the  act  of  praying, 
and  habited  in  'long  gowns.  An  armorial  tablet  hangs  against 
the  pillar  af  the  head  of  the  tomb,  with  a  suitable  inscription. 

The  next  which  claims  attention  in  that  of  Sir  John  Aeon* 
thamp  of  Hoh>  who  waa  Baron  of  Kidderminster,  and  is  said* 
to  have  been  the  first  peer  created  by  potent •  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Scottish  wars ;  was  constituted  a  justice  of  South 
Wales,  and  steward  of  the  king's  household ;  bat  he  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  honour,  lor  in  the  very  tame  year  he  was  attainted  in 
parliament,  with  many  others ;  and  alter  confinement  in  Dover 
Castle,  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V* 
The  tomb  is  an  altar  of  rag-atone,  and  has  on  it  the  figures  of 
himself  and  lady.  His  figure  has  a  pointed  helmet,  with  a  corded 
feeing,  a  gorget,  and  suit  of  polished  armour,  plated  shoes,  with 
large  rowels  to  his  spurs;  on  his  surcoet,  his  arms;  at  his  feet  a 
greyhound;  under  his  head  a  helmet,  on  which,  for  crest,  a  swan 
with  extended  wings  issuing  out  of  a  crown.  The  lady  has  a  loose 
mantis  nWdiehevelM  heir,  a  reticulated  head-dress  and  fillet  of 
rosea,  the  hair  plaited  at  the  back  of  the  head,  the  *eil  towing 
hack,  a,  flowered  anraat,  studded  apron,  buttoned  slender  sleeves, 
and  the  head  resting  on  a  swan  supported  by  angels.  In  short, 
the  whole  isa  complete spednm  of  the  dress  of  former  times; 
sad  is  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  the  different  branches  of 
Bceuchamp.  Close  to  tins  we  now  turn  to  a  hanging  monument 
en  a  pillar,  which  is  noticed  on  entrance;  this  ie  to  the  memory  of 
of  Mrs.  Cecil  Warmrtry,  widow  of  William  Warmstry,  Esq.  Her 
figure  is  about  two  feet  long,  in  a  cumbent  posture,  her  head 
resting  on  her  right  hand,  and  wrapped  in  her  widow's  veil  This 
is  an  **eaaette  tittle  specimen  of  the  power  of  sculpture ;  and  the 
trtast  has  shewn  great  skill  in  the  display  of  toe  various  muscles 
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he*  of  the  Am  aad  body,  espreanive  of  the  nmst  ptteam  <hi>e- 
Horn,  and  exhibiting  the  emaciating  effects  of  hopeless  grid* 
.  We  now  proceed  to  the  great  Caoe8  Awls,  aad  turning  to 
.the  right  come  to  a  monument  erected  to  the  mcmcvy  of  JMrc 
Mary  HaU,  "  the  truly  regretted  wife  of  William  Hall}  Esq.  of 
the  bland  of  Jamaica,  and  of  Bevere  neap  ttta.eitp,"  She  died 
in  bar  49th  year,  aad  ia  buried  in  the  middle  oisle  of  the**  Lady'a 
Chanel;"  hut  the  monument  aeema  to  have  been  placed  herese 
in  a  conspicuous  situation,  and  ia  highly  deserving  of  the  attention 
paid  to  it,  being  the  production  of  a  native  and  local  artist, .*  WiU 
liam  Stephens/1  It  conaiate  of  a  pyramid  gracefully  lining  fiom 
a  bane,  supported  by  brackets,  and  ia  ornamented  with  aJguae  of 
Religion,  sitting  in  a  reclining  position,  a  book  renting  on  her 
knee,  and  leaning  against  an  elegantly  formed  urn.  At  the  end 
of  the  south  tmnsept,  close  to  the  last  monument,  ia  a/vecy  neat 
one  by  Nollekina,  with  a  moat  excellent  bust  of  Bishop  Johnson ; 
a  man  whom  his  epitaph  very  justly  describes  as  of  polite  aad 
liberal  education,  possessing  a  temperate  and  agreeable  ilispnoi 
tion,  fall  of  piety  and  munificence,  ardent  hi  friendship,  aad  of 
the  most  benevolent  philanthropy. 

Near  tfaia  is  a  superb  one  to  the  memory  of  Buktp  Mmhx,  ^ 
moat  venerable  prelate,  net  only  remarkable  for  hie  < 
hat  for  being  zealous  in  the.  support  of  all  public  < 
ako  an  accurate  judge  and  enoearager  of  individual  merit,  fti  a 
compartment  at  the  base  ia  "a  handsome  baa  ^relief  of  the  parable 
of  the  good  Samaritan,  in  allusion  to  the  biebejp'sowfi  character; 
but  the  moat  striking  part  of  the  monument  is  a  figure  of  conjugal 
fidelity,  of  the  sine  of  life,  leaning  with  a  moat  melancholy  ex- 
pression upon  an  inverted  torch,  emblematic  o£  widowhood :  this 
ia  a  moat  exquisite  figure  both  in  form  and  expression,  aad  scams 
designed  to  represent  hia  lady,  who  ia  stated  in  the  inscription  to 
have  erected  the  memorial  ia  honour  of  her  much  loved  husband 
aad  dear  children.  It  then  describes  her  aa  amiable  ami  exsnv- 
pbry  ia  every  part  of  her  conduct,  and  as  piously  homjJU,thiosya 
the  merits  of  her  Redeemer,  of  everlasting  happiness :  and  to  this 
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m  added,  that  tar  remains  we  deposited  in  the  "tame  vaolt  with 
hia^  hating  died  in  the  89th  year  of  her  age. 

In  the  North  Transept,  the  first  monument  which  strikes  our 
f  tar  is  that  on  the  right  hand,  of  Dr.  John  Hough,  bishop  of  this 
set,  and  head  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  and  which  is  justly 
considered  the  finest  which  this  cathedral  can  boast  of.  This  is 
a  most  supetb  piece  of  sculpture,*  exciting  the  greatest  admiration 
from  or  cry  beholder,  and  for  ever  stamping  the  fame  of  the  artist, 
Roubtikac.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  the  late  Lord  Orford, 
(Horace  Walpole,)  does  not  notice  this  as  part  of  Roubilliac's 
works:  Dalkway,*  indeed,  selects  it  as  a  most  exquisite  speci- 
men, but  unfortunately  attributes  it  to  Rytbrach,  and  ciassep.it 
along  with  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  William  the  third  at 
Bristol,  as  his  two  superior  works.  Even  in  this  error,  however, 
he  woH  describes  its  character,  where  he  says,  that  the  artist, 
in  hii  principal  figures,  was  generally  happy  in  the  choice  of 
his  attitudes,  and  eminently  so  in  this  prelate's.  This  worthy 
bishop  died  in  1745,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three,  hav- 
ing eijoyed  this  dignity  upwards  of  fifty-two  years.  The  most 
remarkable  incident  of  his  life,  which  the  sculptor  has  most  hap- 
pily expressed,  happened  during  the  time  that  the  obstinate  bi- 
gotry of  James  Ii,  induced  him  to  propose  the  most  violent  mea- 
sures for  the  introduction  of  the  Catholic  faith  into  this  country. 
In  order  to  secure  its  establishment,  he  issued  a  peremptory  man- 
date  to  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford,  requiring 
them  to  elect  n  popish  priest  of  the  name  of  Farmer,  as  their  pre* 
sident ;  trusting  that  his  success  in  this  instance  would  lead  to 
similar  measures  throughout  the  two  universities.  Tbis  nomina- 
tion, however,  was  resisted  by  that  conscientious  society,  who, 
upon  the  declared  grounds  of  Farmer's  ineligibility  according  to 
the  statutes,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Dr.  Hough  in  his  stead, 
a  choice  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Visitor,  hut  refused  assent 
to  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner,  who  not  only  deprived 
Hough  of  the  situation,  hut  also  suspended  two  of  the  fellows, 

E3  A  total 
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A  total  disregard  to  this  sentence  took  pliee  on  tte  part  of  those 
principally  concerned,  aa  they  considered  themselves  legally  jus- 
tified, in  their  conduct ;  whilst  with  die  other  members  of  the 
university  it  became  a  matter  of  great  interest,  and  many  parti. 
zans  were  ranged  on  both  aides.  The  king,  conscious  of  the  ille- 
gality of  his  measure,  and  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  avoid  the 
discussion  of  the  question  of  Farmer's  ineligibility,  thought  it 
best  not  to  re-urge  his  election,  but  issued  a  fresh  mandate  on  tin 
ground  of  Hough's  nm-etection,  and  recommended  Parker, 
bishop  of  that  see.  This,  however,  was  of  no  avail,  for  Ike  < 
tors  still  adhering  to  their  first  choice,  declared  that  the  pis 
already  filled  by  their  nomination,  and  the  Visitor's  subucqaeflt 
confirmation  of  Hough.  His  majesty  now  attempted  what  cosjM 
be  done  by  personal  influence ;  and  having  gone  dowia  to  the  uni- 
versity, not  only  reprimanded  the  fellows,  but  threatened  any 
further  disobedience  with  "  feeling  the  weight  of  Ms'hand."  Tb 
add  energy  to  these  threats,  he  sent  tor  new  OommfasksMa  af 
Visitation,  who  entered  the  city,  accompanied  by  three  troops  af 
horse;  but  Hough  being  blessed  with  k  resolute  mind,  and  sap- 
ported  by  a  virtuous  consciousness,  remained  firm  to  the  duty 
which  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  still  continuing  inflexible  in  his  ac- 
ceptance, and  denying  the  existence  of  any  power  to  annul  his 
election.  An  accusation  of  contumacy  was  now  brought  forward 
against  him  by  the  king's  proctor,  and  his  name  was  struck  out 
of  the  college  books ;  for  this  he  demanded  redress  in  Westmin- 
ster-hall ;  but  the  time-serving  politics  of  some  who  were  there 
shut  the  doors  of  justice  against  him,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
doors  of  the  lodge  were  broke  open  by  order  of  that  court,  and  the 
bishop  Installed  by  proxy.  These  events  were  of  too  much  con- 
sequence to  have  been  passed  over  by  the  people  at  large ;  bat 
their  interest  was  soon  swallowed  up  in  a  question  of  much  greater 
moment,  the  memorable  bishop's  petition.  The  general  result  of 
these  contests  is  well  known ;  it  is  sufficient  to  add  that,  under 
abetter  order  of  things,  Hough  was  actually  elected  bishop  of 
Oxford'in  1690;  translated  to  Coventry  in  1699,  and  to  Wor- 
cester 
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»  m  1719.    la  this  account  we  have  bete  mere  dHuee,  be- 
the  bee  relief  on  the  monument  refers  particularly  to  the 
■eat  important  occurrence  in  it    This  elegant  specimen  of  sculp- 
ture is  now  placed  whet*  the  altar  of  the  holy  cross  formerly  stood. 
The  spirited  and  pious  prelate  is  represented  on  it,  of  the  size  of 
%k*  habited  in  his  robes,  which  are  disposed  in  a  bold,  free, 
end  graceful  maimer,  and  seated  in  an  easy,  dignified  attitude, 
in  a  reclining  position,  on  a  sarcophagus  of  black  marble,  with 
yellow  Veins  beautifully  vajriegated  over  its  surface;  his  right 
elbow  in  resting  on  seme  books,  and  bis  hands  joined  as  if  in  the 
act  of  devotion.    The  countenance  is  highly  expressive  of  quick 
sense  and  religious  hope,  meek,  yet  animated.    Beneath  stands 
the  figure  of  Religion,  her  right  hand  holding  an  open  bible,  and 
her  left  supporting  part  of  the  bishop's  drapery,  which  appear* 
Jailing,  and  seems  as  if  otherwise  it  would  have  shaded  the  has 
fufief  on  the  sarcophagus,  which  represents  the  High  Court  of 
Coamission  at  Oxford  in  1687,  appointed  to  remove  Hough  from 
the  presidency  of  Magdalen,  as  before  related.   The  gentle  stoop- 
ing of  the  figure  of  Religion,  as  if  examining  more  minutely  into 
the  foot,  is  most  happily  imagined,  and  as  well  executed ;  her 
attitude  ia  indeed  possessed  of  great  ease ;  and  her  aspect  has  all 
the  sweetness  and  complacency  which  ever  ought  to  mark  her 
character,  yet  tempered  at  the  same  time  with  a  deep  concern,  as 
though  she  felt  for  the  removal  of  a  tried  and  approved  advocate. 
The  baa  relief  too,  though  on  a  small  scale,  is  highly  deserving.  I 

of  notice  ;  and  the  spectator  may  easily  make  out  the  story  at  a  ! 

glance;  for,  as  Mr.  Green  very  elegantly  delineates  it,  "  the  cha- 
racters are  well  discriminated,  expressive,  and  just;  the  figures 
critically  understood,  and  as  happily  executed.  The  gronpes 
bear  out  with  a  well  regulated  effect;  and  the  perspective  is  so 
scientifically  adjusted,  as  that  all  the  objects  of  the  composition 
approach  or  recede  from  the  eye,  and  hold  their  proportions  and 
places  in  the  most  orderly  and  correct  manner  possible;  yet  the 
principal  figures  in  the  groupe  are  only  eight  inches  high  ;"  the 
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that  the  commissioners  appear  seated  on  a  beach*  afldajs*tjrtttryis 
recording  the  proceedings,  whilst  the  intrepid  Hough,  at  the  head 
of  the  fellows,  is  uttering  his  protest  against  their  illegal  •  tat*, 
In  the  same 'transept,  and  a  little  to  the  left,  is  a  ttsat  laaiilf  me- 
morial of  the  late  dean,  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Dr.  & 
Andrew  St.  John  ;  and  the  monument  opposite  to  thai  mi  tht 
Bishop,  is  in  honour  of  Sir  Thomas  Street,  KAL  who,  as  oafesjf 
Hie  judges  displaced  by  King  James  II.  is  jastly  entitled  to  the 
various  ornaments,  such  as  the  insignia  of  justice,  the  cap  #jf  JUbe*- 
ty,  &c. 

We  now  enter  the 

Choir, 
than  irhich  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  MgWtsV  ft***  J*k  «■• 
pie,  in  its  present  re-edified  state  of  ornament,  in  which  the  heat 
effect  is  produced  by  its  clustered  pillars*  the  exquisite  •pea- 
worked  mouldings  of  its  pointed  arches,  and  its  general  anaage*. 
ment.  The  stalls  in  the  choir,  which  are  in  the  beat  state  ©/re* 
pair,  are  of  Irish  oak,  as  old  as  1397;  the  carvings  are  well  i 
and  the  turn-up  seats  are,  as  usual  in  old  cathedrals,  4 
on  the  reverse  with  ludicrous,  satirical  representations,  eaafcle- 
matical  of  the  mendicant  orders  of  friars,  between  whom,  and  the 
lazy  inmates  of  the  cloyster,  there  was  perpetual  war.  If  these 
are  not  always  decent,  their  general  whimsical  effect  must  plead 
.  their  excuse.  The  effect  of  the  east  window  over  the  altar  is 
very  fine;  and  the  octagonal  pulpit  deserves  attention;  o/tM* 
the  front  and  sides  are  of  stone,  and  the  hack  of  curious  wooden 
oak,  and  the  whole  is  curiously  carved  with  emblems  of  the  fast 
and  present  dispensations,  a  representation  of  the  New  JejwsaleiB, 
the  evangelic  hieroglyphics,  &c. 

The  altar-piece  is  a  simple  screen,  constructed  pf  oak,  but  ra- 
ther inappropriately  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pillars;  the 
centre  has  a  painting  of  the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross/'  *  Oppo- 
site to  the  pulpit  is  the  Bishop's  Throne,  which  is  a  specimen  of 

very 

•  This  was  pretested  by  Ystaitiae  GtepQ*  £0%,  F.  A.S.  in  179*. 


with  the  olive  hrmcfc,  as  en  «mhk* 
#f  f*ane,  and  acme  other  symbols,  such  as  the  mitre,  fee.  design* 
isaeWih*  episcopal  function*.  The  ntgna,  which  atauds  over  tfcp 
western  entrance,  is  possessed  of  a  very  fine  tone,  and  Lesupposai 
to  axed  all  /ethers  in  the  kingdom,  in  thn  t&unpet  stop :  its  stop* 
are  nine  in  lumber ;  it  hap  been  lately  repaired  by  donations 
from  the  nobility  .and  gentry  in  the  vicinity,  at  an  expense  of 


It  ia,  however,  to  he  lamented,  that  each  a  profesion  of  gilding 
has  taken  .place;  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  screes,  or 
parapet,  of  the  organ-loft  had  been  replaced  with  one  more  aor 
content  pith  the  general  style  of  archttectni*. 

It  is  requisite  bese  to  point  out  to  those  who  risk  this  cathedra} 
sm  *ntiquasie*,  that  it  is  necessary  they  should  recollect,  that  i| 
•Aids  varices  instances  of  the  removal  of  monuments  to  make 
nay  lor  others  :  those  of  *  Bishop  Giflard,  and  the  Countess  of 
Bury,  having  given  way  lor  that  of  Prince  Arthur;  whilst  that 
«f  Bishop  de  Constantiis  had  been  previously  removed  by  Bishop 
(Gtftod,  who  was  himself  hnried  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  al» 
tar  to  that  w^hiah,  by. his  will,  he  deaked,  and  where  he  had 
nsoatcd -his  own  moanment ;  which  the  monks  removed,  placing 
it  with  his  remains  qu  the  south  side  nf  the  altar,  and  pceba* 
Mgr  on  the  spot  where  that  of  de  Constantiis  had  originally 


The  attention  of  the  spectator,  in  jwssieg  up  to  the  altar,  if 
assented  by  an  ahar- tomb  in  the  centre,  and  near  to  the  east  end  f. 
This  is  the  Town  ov  kihg  John,  the  most  imeient  one  that  is  exist* 
ing,  in  England  .at  least,  of  aB  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Royal 
tally,  since  the  time  pf  the  Ccpupiefk  Hie  effigy  lies  ou  the 
tomb,  eiowned;  on  which  was  written,  bat  npw  almost  illegibly 
44  Johannes  Bex  Angliee."  In  his  right  hand  is  a  sceptre ;  in 
hie  left  a  sword,  whose  point  ia  received  in  the  mouth  of  a  lion 
goaf  bant  »t  his  feet    The  figure  is  asjaige  asltfe;  *ndon  each 

side, 
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ride,  on  atatol  with  thejMrvement,*re  ttro  aepalehral  images  of  a 
smaller  site,  of  the  Bishops  8.  Oswald,  andfe.  WeJstaa,  J 
whom  he  had  desired  to  be  hud,  in  order  to  secure  the  \ 
fpril  spirits. 

With  respect  to  the  monarch  himself,  history  records,  that  he 
Ced  the  19th  of  October,  1216,  ifntiie  ttty-fa«ty«af  of  h»sger 
and  eighteenth  of  his  very  troublesome  reigte  Awn  the  annals 
of  Walter  of  Coventry,*  it  appears  that  he  died  of  a  dysenteiy,  at 
Newark  upon  Trent,  and  that  his  body  was  canted  le  Worcester, 
hot  his  bowels  boned  at  Croiton,  in  the  house  of  the  Ftanoastaa* 
tensisn  order* 

It  had  for  many  years  been  supposed/  UM  this  was  merely  a 
cenotaph,  and  that  the  body  my  in  the  Lady  *a  Chapel,  in  conse- 
tmenoe  of  which,  daring  the  late  arrangements,  the  dean  sad 
chapter  had  intended  to  remove  it  to  that  spot;  hat  bemg 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  met,  an  investigaitioii  took  place  oa 
Monday  the  1 7th  of  Jaly,  1797.  Mr.  Green,  who  gives  a  very 
accurate  and  interesting  account  of  this  procedure  f,  saye,  that 
they  commenced  their  research  by  first  removing  the  effigy,  sal 
the  stone-slab  on  which  it  rested;  by  which  means  the  interior 
of  the  monument  was  laid  open,  and  they  discovered  two  brisk 
partition  walls,  raised  evidently  to  assist  in  sspporting  the  su- 
perincumbent covering.  Hie  apaees  between  these  waMs>  and  the 
ends  of  the  tomb,  were  filled  with  rubbish;  but  upon  removing 
tiie  end,  and  one  of  the  pounds  sft  each  side,  wlien  the  rubbish 
had  been  cleared  away,  they  foam!  too  'strong  elm  hoards,  origi- 
nally joined  by  a  batten  nailed  to  each  end,  and  which  having 
dropped  off,  had  now  left  the  boards  loose.  Under  these  boards 
lay  a  stone  coffin,  containing  the  Royal  corpse,  which  was  oh* 
nerved  to  have  been  kid  in  the  coffin,  exactly  as  the  figure  upon 
the  tomb  represented.  The  skull,  instead  of  being  placed  ss 
Usual,  had  the  foramen  magnum  turned  upwards ;  the  interior 
part  of  the  mfrontis  was  much  decayed;  the  head  in  feet  was 

so 
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jo  much  damaged,  that  the  <ma  maxiMaria  tuperwrd,  or  1 
jawe,  ware  completely  detached  from  the  bead,  and  laying 
the  elbow  of  the  right  ana,  and  yet  retained  lour  of  the  teeth  far 
sound  condition ;  the  lower  jaw  bonea  had  also  been  displaced^ 
bat  these  had  no  teeth  remaining;  and  some  grey  haiia  were  still 
visible  on  the  top  of  the  head,  or,  mere  technically  speaking  with 
respect  to  their  local  situation,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  cramimm, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sagittal  suture.  The  ulna  of  the  left  arm, 
which  had  been  Mded  across  the  body,  was  found  lying  en  the 
breast;  the  «fa*  of  the  right  aim  waa  nearly  in  Ha  proper  po* 
aition ;  hot  neither  of  the  radii,  nor  any  of  the  bones  of  the  hand, 
coaldbe  found:  the  w*a /mornm,  Hbut,  fibuUc,  or  thigh  and 
leg  bonea,  and  others  of  the  inferior  extremities,  were  very  per* 
feet,  ami  upon  some  of  the  bones  of  the  toes,  belonging  to  the 
right  mot,  were  even  found  vestiges  of  the  nails.  Some  large 
pieces  of  mortar  were  found  on  and  below  the  abdomen,  from 
which  there  eoald  be  no  doubt  of  the  body  having  been  re- 
moved (horn  the  original  place  of  its  interment  The  dress  wf 
the  corpse,  seems  exactly  to  have  corresponded  with  that  of  the 
monomental  figure,  excepting  the  gloves  on  its  hands,  and  the 
crown  on  its  head,  which  on  the  shall  in  the  coffin  was  found 
to  hare  been  superseded  by  the  celebrated  monk's  cowl,  in  which, 
aa  a  passport  through  the  region*  of  purgatory,  he  ia  stated  to 
have  been  buried.  This  once  sacred  envelope  appeared  to  have 
fitted  the  head  very  exactly,  and  had  evidently  been  tied,  or 
buckled,  under  the  chin  by  straps,  aa  part  of  them  remained.  The 
body  had  been  covered  with  a  robe  reaching  from  the  neck  nearly 
to  the  feet,  and  some  of  its  embroidery  was  still  visible  near  its 
right  knee;  it  appeared  to  have  been  made  of  strong  crimson 
damask,  hut  the  injuries  of  time  tendered  it  difficult  to  ascertain 
this  exactly;  the  cuff  to  the  left  hand  remained;  fragments  of 
the  award,  and  of  its  scabbard  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
left  hand,  still  were  in  existence,  and  the  scalhard  was  more  per* 
feet  than  the  sword.  On  the  legs  there  had  been  an  ornamental 
9  covering, 
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terming,  tied  en  the  ancles,  tad  extending  over  the  feet,  when 
tfc*  toes  were  visible  threagh  its  decayed  parta.  The  coffin  if  of 
Hot  atone  found  at  Higky,  in  this  county,  and  totally  Jbfer- 
eat  from  that  of  which  the  tomb  is  constructed;  a  very  eon* 
nSlemHo  fracture  runs  obliquely  through  it;  the  coffin  n  kid 
upon  the  pavement  of  the  choir,  without  being,  let  into  it;  and  its 
opjginaj  covering  was  the  stone  upon  which  the  effigy  is  cut,  an 
that  exactly  corresponds  with  it  in  figure  and  dimensions.  It  in 
to  be  regretted,  that  correct  drawings  of  the  whole  interior  were 
not  taken  j  but  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  crowds,  who  im- 
patiently came  to  see  the  oiftexpectedly-discovered  remains,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  shut  up  the  object  of  their  curiosity ;  which 
was  therefore  done  on  the  nest  day,  and  the  tomb  restored  to  its 
original  condition. 

On  ascending  the  steps  of  the  altar,  the  stranger  is  shewn  the 
stone  covering  the  body  of  the  gallant  William,  Dokb  of  Ha- 
HILTON,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  between  the  Par- 
liamentary army  and  Royalists,  in  1651.  About  the  middle  of 
the  action  he  received  a  slug  shot  in  the  leg,  by  which  the  bona 
was  so  much  shattered,  aa  to  oblige  him  to  be  brought  into  the 
ejty,  where  he  was  of  coarse  taken  prisoner ;  bat  being  lodged 
at  the  commandery,  and  Cromwell,  with  a  dae  hussanity,  baring 
sent  his  own  surgeon,  Trappam,  to  him,  the  duke  was  so  much 
encouraged  by  bis  assurance  that  he  was  not  in  any  danger,  that 
he  paid  no  attention  to  the  representations  of  Sir  Robert  Cun- 
ningham, the  king's  physician,  who  was  found  among  the~  pri- 
soners, and  who  was  of  opinion  that  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the 
Constant  drain  which  most  ensue  from  the  wound,  would  be  fatal 
to  him,  unless  be  submitted  to  amputation.  This  confidence, 
however,  was  so  injudicious,  that  he  soon  found  his  strength  de- 
cay, and  closed  an  early  career;  in  the  thirty-fiiat  year  of  his 
age;  sensible,  when  too  late,  of  his  danger,  he  sent  bis  fast 
thoughts  to  the  duchess,  written  by  his  own  hand,  a  short  thus 
before  ho  expired. 

We 


We  now  rctnrn  to  the  right  to  the  Chat^l  of  Pb*ncb  A*» 
THtfn,  the  general  design  of  which  is  #  the  history  of  the  union  of 
the  tiro  contending  parties,  thai  ander  die  distinct  banners  of  a) 
white  and  red  rose,  had  recently  detnged  the  nation  with  a  wast* 
•f  kindred  Mood.  This  chapel  is  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except 
the  east,  with  highly  ornamented  open  work,  in  the  mshio*  of 
the  Gothic  screens,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  this  amiable  young- 
prince,  who  was  eMer  brother  of  the  ferocious  Henry.  It  may 
sow  be  justly  reckoned  as  the  most  curious  and  elaborate  part  of 
the  cathedral,  particularly  since  it  has1  been  cleaned  and  repaireeV 
and  those  ornaments  exposed  to  view,  which  wens  formerly  co- 
wed, and  indeed  completely  hidden,  by  repeated  coats  of  while* 
wash*  The  top  terminates  ib  an  arahed  roof,  with  open-****. 
battlements  and  pyramids;  the  inside  of  the  roof  is  fretted  very 
cttDously  with  the  prince's  arms  in  the  centre;  and  there  are1 
coats  of  the  Royar  artna  at  each  end;  hi  the  centre,  W 
i  of  white  marble,  wmhan  inscription  in  the  &mk  ttKir  t 

m  Here  lyetb  buried  Prince  Arthur  the  first  begotten 
Sonne  of  the  Right  Renowned  King  Henry  fhe  ScTcnthe 
Which  noble  Prince  departed  out  of  this  transitory 
life  *tt  the  Castle  of  Ludlow  the  seaventeenthe 
Yetre  of  his  fatbeeVmygne  end  m  the  yeere  of 
Oar  Lord  Gad  oathetuaad  fite  hundred  and  two.* 

The  ornaments  of  the  outside  deserve  particular  notice;  pav 
the  north  are  several  statues  of  saints,  and  escutcheons  sap* 
ported  by  angels ;  the  south  side,  being  of  a  greater  altitude,  haa 
several  pillars  with  five  ranges  of  images  of  virgins,  bishops, 
kings,  confessors,  &c.  There  are  also  a  representation  of  our  Sa- 
viour crowned ;  and  the  arms  of  England  as  then  borne,  with  the 
cjuarterings  of  De  Burgh  for  the  Earldom  of  Ulster,  and  of  Morti- 
mer, Earl  of  March :  the  supporters  being  then  a  greyhound  col- 
lared, and  a  lion  gardant  Here  are  also  many  symbols  of  the 
.contending  parties;  a  Rose  in  the  Sunbeams  for  the  House  ofi 

York; 

"  Green's  Servty, 
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York;  a  Fesse  of  Pheons,  or  arrows,  within  a  band,  indicative 
of  mutual  concordance;  a  falcon  displayed  within  an  open  fetter* 
lock  flourished  with  roses,  which  was  a  device  of  the  Dikes  of 
York;  also  oae  rose  including  another,  alkding  to  the  union  of 
York  and  Lancaster :  all  these  accompanied  by  the  plume  of  Os- 
trich feathers,  the  portcullis  of  Beaufort,  Floors  de  lis  of  Prance, 
Pomegranate  of  Spans,  &c 

The 'particulars  of  the  death  of  this  young  prince  being  highly 
descriptive  of  the  manners  of  those  times,  we  shall  make  some 
extracts  from  an  ancient  MS.  preserved  by  Leland.*  It  is  these 
recorded  « that  immediately  after  his  death,  Sir  Richard  Poole 
his  ch&mbertaiae,  with  others  of  hia  counceil,  wrote  and  sent 
letters  to  the  king  and  counceil  to  Greenwich,  where  hu  Grace 
and  the  queers  laye,  and  certified  them  of  the  prince's  depar- 
ture. The  which  couaceUe  discreetly  sent  for  the  king's  ghostly 
lather,  a  fryer  observant,  to  whom  they  showed  this  most  sorrow- 
full  and  heavye '  tydings,  and  desired  him  in  his  best  manner  to 
shewe  it  to  the  kinge.  He  in  the  morninge  of  the  Tweadaie  fol- 
lowing, somewhat  before  the  tyme  accustomed,  knocked  at  the 
lung's  chamber  dore;  and  when  the  kinge  understood  it  was  his 
confessor,  he  commanded  to  lett  him  in.  The  confessor  then  com- 
manded all  those  there  present  to  avoide,  and  after  due  salutation 
began  to  saie,  ri  bona  de  manu  Dei  sutcepimus,  mala  autem  quare 
won  sustineamus?  and  so  shewed  his  grace  that  his  dearest  sonne 
itoffl  departed  to  God.  When  his  grace  understood  that  sorrowful] 
heavy  tidings,  he  sent  for  his  queene,  saying,  that  he  and  his 
qoetae  would  take  the  painefulie  sorrowes  together,  and  after 
that  she  was  come  and  sawe  the  king  her  lord,  and  that  naturall 
and  painfalle  sorrowe,  as  I  have  heard  saie,  she  with  fulle  great 
and  comfortable  wordes  besought  his  grace,  that  he  would  first 
after  God  remember  the  weale  of  his  owne  noble  person,  the  com- 
fort of  his  realme,  and  of  her.  She  then  saied,  that  my  ladye  his 
mother,  had  no  more  children  but  him  dnlye,  and  that  God  by  his 
grace  had  ever  preserved  him,  and  brought  him  where  he  was. 

Over 
*  Lelaud'i  Collectanea,  Vol  Y.  p.  573. 
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paneeajta^  i^U^6Mi»  wb^e  he  iw»  wt^eMebothyooi^ 

yooogbej  and  ttaMhapradeaee  and  wisdomeof  hi*  grace  sprang* 

overall  Christendoms,  ,ao  that  it  should  please  hm  to  take  tJitaajE^ 

oer$i\glytheffeanto*:   Thentl^lui^etbaak^kerofhef  giw^oiui- 

fejrt.    After  that  she  was, departed  and  come  to  her  ojin»«hemhtn^ 

Qfttirall  and  motherly  remembrance  of  that  great  lorn,  emote  her 

so  eorrowfnjl  to  the  hart*  that  those  that  were  about  her,  Were: 

bine  to  send  lb?  the  king*;  to.  oomfort  her.    Then  bja  grace  of 

twe  gentle  and  faithful  lay*,  in  good  best  cane  and  relievied  her, 

and  shewed  her  .hove  viae  connaetye  she  had  given  him  befeee;i 

and  he,  for  his  parte,  would  thanke  God.  for  hia  itonne,  ami  would 

she  should  doe  in  like  wise,"    This  is  followed  by  an  account  eg 

the  embalming  the*  wane,  and  ita  laying  in  atate,  together  with, 

the  procession  of  the  fowetaL— "  Fro*  Beaudley  Sir  Richanh 

Croft,  And  Sir  William  Overall,  steward  and  comptroller  of  tiie 

prince's  house,  rode  before,  to  Worcester,  and  suffered  **  i 

enter  the  gate  of  that  dltio  till  the  iyme  the  eorpae  went 

"  the  order  of  Fiyera  <*n*ed  the  corpse  at  the  towne'e  end.  no* 

then  proceeded  to  the  gate  of  thateitie:  at  which  gate  were  thm 

baylift,  and  the  honest  man  of  that  citie  on  foots.    Alonge  in,  a. 

rowe  on  everye  aide,  were  the  vicar  generall,  or  channoelor  of  the- 

htahopp  of  that  see,  with  a  good  number  of  secular  canons,  &e.*^ 

—the  service  whieh  was  performed  by  the  bishop,  abbots,  and 

ether  dignitaries  of  the  see,  being  over,  "  a  minister  of  the, 

church  tooke  awaye  the  pallea :  and  then  gentlemen  tooke  ap  the- 

asrpee  aad  bare  it  to  the  grave;  then  the  corpse,  with  weeping! 

and  sore  lamentation  was  laid  in  the  grave ;  the  orisons  were  said. 

by  the  Bishop  of  Iincobe,  also  sore  weeping,  fee."-*"  all  thing*/ 

thnainiahed,  there  waaordeyned  a  great  dinner ;  aad  iflfthe  morneu 

a  proclamation  wan  made  openly  in  that  cittie,  that  if  any  man* 

could  shewe  any  victuals  unpaid  in  that  oanntrey,  that  had  been* 

taken  hy  any  of  that  noMe  prince's  aervanta  before  that  day  e,  they 

ahonld  come  and  shewe  it  to  the  late  steward,  comptroller,  andi 

con%rer,  and  they  ahonld  be  contented/1 

"  On 


feef  the  altar  hva 
;«f  BMW  BwiximBa*,  being'  dfiMed  in  taw  by  the  watt 
rftooMr.  The6%y  of  the  fckbop  MoaAet«nb,  itttke 
ail  of  prayer,  ami  the  head  resting*  on  a  boob 
-  A  doer  »  the  wrath  screen  bow  leads  oe  into  the  wings,  and 
apposite  to  at  to  the  deaths  ohapel,  in  Which  are  tuny  aacteat 
teed*;  the  one  in  the  centre,  is that  of  Ab  GftYmtH  Ricb  ami* 
Mi  lady,  bat  the  brasses  which  were  inlaid  on  the  top  have  bean 
tnYea  away;  the  ancient  tomb*  close  to  the  south  wall,  contains 
the  body  of  a  crusader,  Ska  Robub*  HCaboodrt,  whose  effigy 
Ueweuit,  m  the  armour  and  attitude  of  akaighlof  themes. 

Returning  hUo  that  aottthera  wing,  or  aisle,  we  notice,  aader 
aw  arch,  a  very  fine  monument  of  Dba*  Bedss  ;  the  figure  lies 
utoder  a  canopy,  supported  by  four  Corittthiaa  piHaru ;  ami,  as- 
usual,  is  ia  the  act  of  prayer,  the  head  resting  on  a  doaUe  pillow. 

Entering  the  Lady's  chapel,  we  aee  on  the  right  two  tombs,  sup* 
posed  to  bethoBeef  St.  Oswald  aad  St.  Wulotak,  whoeesepui- 
*  ehialmsugos  are  ah*  in  the  choir,  oa  each  side  of  King  John's  teak 
It  was  this  sapposHtoa  evidently,  which  led  antiquaries  to  ima- 
gine that  the  monarch  was  barfed  ia  the  Lady's  chapel ;  the  dav 
aawery  of  Us  reel  place  of  sepaitare  any,  however,  excite  scale 
doubts  as  to  the  csrrectaess  of  that  idea  respecting  these  tomb* 
Without  presuming  to  form  any  conjecture  on  the  subject,  or  sap- 
posing  that  the  body  might  first  hate  been  laid  in  the  chapel, 
and  afterward*  removed;  it?  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  they  are 
represented  as  vested  for  the  altar  and  mitred,  their  right  hands 
being  lilted  upin  the  act  of  benediction,  and- the  bacwkn  or  stent » 
their  left.  That  these  are  bacuH,  and  not  croritrs,  is  asserted  by 
Qoug{i  in  his  Sepulchral  Monuments;  bat  it  must  be  admitted  that 
bath  Dr.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Green,  are  of  a  different  opinion. 
Opposite  to  Dean  Series's  tomb  is  that  of  Bishop  Thorkbo* 
novaa,  which  was  erected  in  1837,  fourteen  years  before  the 
food  bishop  occupied  this  his  last  tenement.  .Those  who  wish 
|e  know  what  a  man  may  say  of  himself  in  hh>  own  epitaph,  may 
lata  gratify  their  curiosity,  by  reading  the  various 
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en  the  *Qeriatomki&  arch.  The  figure  on  the  tomb  in  episcopal 
robe*,  n  a  good  one,  and  in  the  customary  attitude  of  prayer. 
At  the  east  end  ia  the  Consistory  Court  ;  but  turning  into 
the  north  aisle  ef  the  Lady's  chapel,  we  see  on  the  right  an  ex- 
qnisite  specimen  of  monumental  sculpture,  formed  of  various  co- 
loured marble,  and  ornamented  with  an  oval  tablet,  having  a  bast 
tt  profile  of  the  amiable  and  elegant  Mas.  M.  Rae,  who  died  in 
the  bloom  of  life,  in  1770.  Next  to  this  is  the  tomb  of  Sir 
Jambs  BeAuchahp,  as  it  is  supposed  from  the  arms  of  Beau- 
champ  formerly  in  the  window ;  he  is  in  the  costume  of  the  time 
of  the  crusades,  and  from  having  his  legs  crossed,  had  evidently 
taken  the  tows  for  the  Holy  Land:  this  costume  is  a  complete 
mail;  be  has  a  round  helmet  and  surcoat ;  on  his  left  arm  a  shield, 
whilst  his  right  hand  holds  his  half  drawn  sword,  or  perhaps  half 
skeathei,  by  the  position  of  the  hand. 

We  must  not  omit  here  four  monuments  at  the  back  df  the  screen 
of  the  high  altar,  and  in  the  lady's  chapel;  these  are  of  the 
Biobops,  Gauden,  Stillingfleet;  Fleetwood,  and  Bland- 
ford. 

Coming  towards  the  Bishop's  Chapel  in  the  north  aisle,  the 
visitor  sees  on  his  left,  under  an  arch  in  the  wall  of  the  choir,  an 
episcopal  tomb,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Walter  de  Cantildpe, 
hot  it  is  too  much  defaced  to  make  out  any  thing  with  certainty, 
except  the  general  plan  of  the  vestments,  &c.  Close  by  it,  is  one 
in  better  preservation;  the  figure  is  vested  and  mitred  according 
to  his  degree,  and  in  the  act  of  giving  benediction ;  the  angels,  as 
usual,  are  at  his  head,  and  the  lion  at  his  feet;  this  is  the  tomb  of 
John  de  Constantiis,  a  bishop  of  this  see. 

Turning  short  to  the  right  is  the  bishop's  chapel,  and  a  tomb 
against  Hs  north  wall,  of  Bishop  Parry,  the  figure  on  which 
needs  no  explanation ;  but  the  visitor  ought  not  to  pass  slightly 
over  the  two  figures  of  Time  and  Death,  which  are  above  the 
canopy. 

Before  we  quit  this  part  of  the  cathedral,  we  most  remind  the 
reader  that  he  will  be  shewn  a  tomb,  about  which  there  have  been 

Vol.  XV.  F  some 
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some  doubts;  Habmgdon,  in  his  MS.  seems  uncertain  whether  it 
iras  of  a  bishop  or  prior;  but  Gough*  considers  it  aa  that  of  Joan 
of  Evesham  about  1370,-aad  indeed  Dr.  Thomas  records,  thai 
the  window  over  it  once  contained  a  painting  of  a  prior,  .with  two 
mitres,  one  on  his  head,  and  the  other  in  his  hand,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion "  Johannes  Evesham  prior  privilegium  de  mitra"— which 
accounts  for  the  figure  on  the  tomb  being  mitred,  and  pontifical)? 
habited,  though  only  a  prior.  There  is  another  tomb,  formerly 
shewn  as  that  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  of  garter  mamory 
according  to  the  legend,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  To  clear  up 
all  doubts,  however,  we  shall  insert  what  Mr.  Green  says  on  the 
subject,  as  that  is  conclusive :  "  the  real  feet  is,  that  this  figure 
represents  Andela,  daughter,  and  sole  heiress  of  Griffin  de 
Albo  Monasterio,  or  Blanchminster,  Lord  of  Ichtefeld,  Salop, 
wife  of  John,  son  of  Griffin  de  Warrenne,  natural  son  of  William, 
sixth  Earl  of  Surry ;"  which  is  further  confirmed  by  Watson,  the 
historian  of  that  family.  +  The  opinion  respecting  her  being  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  must  have  taken  its  rise  from  arose  withia 
a  garter  near  it,  but  which,  however,  actually  belouga  to  the  or- 
naments of  Prince  Arthur's  chapel.  Though  the  ancient  legend 
js  now  set  aside,  yet  the  tomb  is  not  the  less  curious,  aa  affording 
a  specimen  vf  the  dress  of  old  times;  it  is  indeed  at  present  ra- 
ther defaced ;  but  about  a  century  ago,as  described  by  Dr.  Thomaf, 
she  had  on  her  head  a  veil,  on  her  chin  a  wimplet,  or  deep  muf- 
fler, which  he  conjectures  to  be  a  mark  of  honour,  or  of  rank,  is 
her  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven  a  string  of  beads  or  rosary,  and  dif- 
ferent armorial  escutcheons,  allusive  to  her  descent  and  connections, 
on  her  under  garment. 

There  is  another  monument,  which  having  accidentally  escaped 
the  research  of  the  editor,  beyond  a  transient  glance,  until  too 
late  to  rectify  his  oversight,  shall  be  described  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Green.  "  Under  the  second  window  of  the  north  aisle,  oa 
the  floor,  lies  a  stone  coffin  of  a  lady,  removed  hither  from  the 

Chanel- 
*  Gough's  Sepulchral  Monuments  Vol.  I.  p.  136. 
f  WaUou'i. History  of  the  Warrennes,  EarU  of  Surry. 
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fcbarnel-house  chapel,  where  it  had  been  placed.  Her  figure  is 
lying  thereon  of  a  more  than  ordinary  size :  on-  her  bead  is  a 
coronet  or  wreath,  on  her  chin  she  has  a  wimplet;  her  right 
band  laying  on  her  breast  is  bare,  her  left  has  a  glove,  and  in 
this  she  holds  the  other,  laid  across  her  body,  which  form,  ac- 
cording to  the  ritual  of  marriage,  signifies  a  maiden  designed  for 
the  nuptial  state/' 

In  the  year  1752,  the  workmen  employed  in  repairing  the 
cathedral,  on  taking  off  the  top  of  a  tomb,  the  inscription  on 
which  was  obliterated  except  the  date  1296,  found  the  bones  firm, 
and  most  of  them  adhering  together  in  the  same  posture  as  when 
interred ;  and  about  the  skull  and  shoulders  appeared  something 
like  a  coarse  sacking,  or  sail-cloth,  very  fresh.  This  is  the  ac- 
count as  given  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  that  year ;  but 
as  the  figures  1216,  the  year  in  which  King  John  died,  might  bo 
readily  mistaken  by  the  illiterate  workmen  for  1296,  and  as  the 
description  of  the  state  of  the  body,  and  of  the  skull,  much  re- 
sembles that  of  the  monarch,  it  certainly  affords  room  for  con* 
jecture  that  it  might  be  the  same  tomb,  which  would  account  for 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  Skeleton. 

Before  we  close  this  part  of  the  cathedral,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  notice  the  very  praise- worthy  manner  in  which  the  Sujday  ser- 
vice is  performed  in  the  choir;  not  as  a  task  to  be  run  over,  as  it  is 
too  often  seen,  but  with  a  decorum  worthy  of  the  place,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  suitable  sermon*  For  here  there  is  not  a  choir  with 
a  few  stalls  which  forbid  entrance  to  all  but  those  who  chuse  to  pay  ; 
but  there  are  many  pews  below,  as  well  as  galleries,  which  are  al- 
ways well  filled ;  whilst  with  a  due  regard  to  the  accommodation  of 
the  humblest  worshippers  of  their  Maker,  there  are  comfortable 
•eats  arranged  in  the  centre,  which  always  contain  a  respectable 
•ad  attentive  auditory. 

Under  the  choir  is  a  very  extensive  vault,  which  extends  also 
under  the  side  aisles,  supported  by  several  rows  of  fine  stone 
pillars ;  the  whole  is  eleven  feet  higb,  and  sixty  long.  We  next 
•nter  the 
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which  are  125  feet  by  120,  and  16  feet  in  width.  The  vaulted  roof 
is  adorned  with  a  variety  of  sculptures.  In  the  north'  side,  on  the 
Keystone  of  the  centre  arch,  there  is,  in  good  preservation,  a  well- 
wrought  figure  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  infant  Christ  in  her  lap,  but 
the  heads  of  both  are  gone ;  most  probably  demolished  by  the 
reforming  parliamentarian  army,  who  made  it  a  rule  to  decapitate 
all  saints,  and  whose  ravages  may  also  be  traced  in  the  body  of 
the  cathedral.  In  the  southern  cloyster  is  a  royal  genealogy  of 
Judah  and  Israel  on  the  keystones  of  the  arches,  beginning  with 
Jesse,  to  whom  succeeds  David  playing  on  his  harp,  &c. :  these, 
together  with  the  Bishops  and  other  heads  supporting  die  span- 
drils,  deserve  attention. 

In  the  south-west  corner,  may  be  seen  the  ancient  Lavatory, 
or  cistern  for  washing,  being  a  small  reservoir  of  water,  placed 
near  the  door  of  the  refectory,  in  which  the  monks  were  obliged 
to  wash  their  hands  when  going  in  and  coming  out  from  their 
meals.  It  resembles  a  manger,  aud  was  supplied  by  a  spriug 
from  Hilnwick,  near  St.  John's;  the  pipes  leading  along  the 
bridge,  but  now  destroyed. 

The  Refectory  is  in  the  south  cloyster,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  College  Hall.  This  is  a  very  spacious  and  lofty 
apartment ;  and  here  is  always  held  the  triennial  meeting  of  the 
three  choirs  of  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Gloucester.  This  has 
also  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  King's  School,  found- 
ed by  Henry  VIII.  for  forty  scholars.*  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
cloyster,  is  an  ancient  passage  of  Saxon  workmanship  leading  to 
the  Deanery,  an  ancient  builalng,  but,  unfortunately  for  the  anti- 
quary, so  modernized  and  enlarged  by  its  various  occupants  that 
little  is  left  to  gratify  curiosity. 

Close  to  this  is  the  entrance  to  the  Chapter  House,  which  is 
of  a  circular,  or  rather  decagonal  form,  in  diameter  fifty-eight  fee  t 
and  forty-five  in  height,  with  its  curious  roof  supported  by  a 

single 

*  Thi».  is  conducted  on  a  liberal  plan,  affording  a  regular  preparation  for 
ibe  university,  as  well  as  instructions  iu  music,  drawing,  ond  in  the  model " 
>i:erog<  &  ;  ncr  arc  tie  ligMer  !a«hionablc  accomp|it!;D'euts  neglected". 
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m  ingle  pillar.  This  being  not  only  the  Council  Chamber,  but 
also  the  Library,,  is  now,  though  without  destroying  its  Gothic 
effect,  a  warm  comfortable  room,  ornamented  with  a  copy  of 
Rubens's  famous  Antwerp  picture,  the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross/' 
and  several  portraits.  The  collection  of  printed  books  has  been 
much  augmented  of  late  years  by  the  liberal  attention  of  succes- 
sive deans,  and  the  benefactions  and  legacies  of  private  indivi- 
duals. On  a  cursory  view  it  appears  to  contain  a  good  selection 
of  Church  History,  and  of  topography,  besides  divinity,  &c.  and  the 
judicious  arrangement,  which  is  evident  at  a  glance,  is  a  proof  that 
good  use  may  be  made  of  it,  by  those  engaged  in  research.  Here  * 
arealso  several  MSS.  the  property  of  the  ancient  monastery  •  also 
a  curious  book  printed  by  Nicholas  de  rrampton,  as  early  as  1478. 

Of  all  the  public  offices  of  the  monastery,  there  now  remains 
but  one,  the  Audit  Hall/  anciently  called  the  "  Guest  Hall/9 
u  name  allusive  to  its  general  purposes  of  hospitality.  It 
was  built  in  1320,  by  Wulstan  de  Braunsford,  at  that  time  prior 
of  the  monastery,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  the  see ;  and  was 
intended  exclusively  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  as  the  rules 
of  the  order  forbade  their  being  entertained  at  the  same  table 
with  the  monks  in  the  refectory.  A  monthly  court,  called 
"  Guestenhall  Court/9  was  also  held  here  by  the  monastery,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  small  differences  among  their  tenant* 
17 ;  for  it  was  an  ancient  custom,  in  practice  too  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  that  the  tenantry  of  the  church  lands  should 
not  sue  each  other,  in  actions  for  less  than  forty  shillings,  in  any 
court  but  this.  Though  that  legal  procedure  is  done  away,  ye,t 
the  original  design  of  }he  building,  in  respect  to  jovial  hospitality, 
}s  still  preserved,  "  and  the  noble  entertainments  furnished  here 
at  the  annual  audits,  do  honour  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  capi- 
tular bodies,  established  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  kings/' 

Returning  through  the  cathedra),  we  come  back  to  the  Col- 
lege Yard,  or  church-yard,  an  open  airy  place.  Dr.  Thomas, 
in  his  Survey,  tells  us,  that  there  was  formerly  a  stone  cross  in 
this  church-yard,  which  was  the  usual   preaching  place,  as   at 

F3  St. 
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St.  Paul's  London.  There  were  also  seats  for  the  chief  persons 
of  the  city  on  the  north  side  of  the  church ;  hut  those  seats,  toge- 
ther with  the  sacrist's  lodgings,  wfcre  turned  into  a  house  lor  the 
first  prebendary.  The  cross  itself  was  demolished  in  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars,  and  the  place  of  preaching  being  then  removed  to 
the  end  of  the  nave,  the  principal  citizens  sat  on  the  stone  bench 
under  the  west  window,  a  blue  arras  cloth  being  spread  upon  it, 
whilst  the  bishop,  dean,  and  prebendaries,  had  chairs  and  a  stone 
bench  covered  in  the  same  manner.  Near  to  the  place  where  the 
cross  stood  in  the  church-yard,  there  was  in  ancient  times  a  much 
praised  monumental  building  of  white  stone,  over  the  graves  of 
Duke  Wiferd,  and  his  lady,  Aha  ;  but  all  traces  of  it  h*v$  long 
been  lost 

The  College  Greek  on  the  south  side  of  the  call 
an  open  airy  place,  surrounded  by  the  church,  and  some  1 
food  houses ;  but  the  principal  object  of  attention  is, 

edgar's  tower, 
a  building  of  great  antiquity,  and  still  in  high  prescrvati 
has  on  its  front,  statues  of  King  Edgar  and  his  queens;  * 
opposite  side  there  is  a  remarkable  bust,  prominent  , 
building,  and  not  inelegantly  finished.  It  represents  a 
leaning  forward,  in  a  position  almost  horizontal,  supporting*' 
Keif  by  his  left  hand,  and  holding  in  his  right,  which  is  drati  in 
towards  his  breast,  something  of  an  oval  shape,  which  Mr*  Qif 
says,  "  whether  a  Chrismatory,  or  other  vascutum,  or  ariy^ 
of  froit,  I  leave  to  the  curious  in  the  minutiae  of  antiquity ' 
termine."  There  is  also  on  the  west  front,  in  a  niche  i 
gate-way,  a  very  well  executed  bust  of  King  George  the 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  Thi$  4f* 
was  the  principal  entrance  to  the  castle,  but  when  the  tikinfc 
encroached  upon  its  grounds,  it  seems  to  have  become  part'tHhe 
ecclesiastical  premises,  and  is  now  in  part  occupied  by  fbfcBfc 
gistrar's  Office.  \,  V  " 

The  numeral  inscription  on  this  tower,  once  supposed  &  It 
Arabic,  and  therefore  proving  the  introduction  of  that  mode  rf 

notation 
•  Green^  Surrey  of  Worcester. 


TOWTJR, 
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notation  at  an  earlier  period  than  had  generally  been  imagined*, 
&  now  altered  beyond  the  reach  of  discussion.  It  was  on  the 
«ast  side,  upon  a  tablet  over  the  arch,  and  in  the  Gothic  or  Saxon 
character.  According  to  Dr.  Wallis,  our  present  numerals  were 
not  adopted  before  the  year  1130;  and  Dr.  Ward,  of  Gresham 
College,  in  some  remarks  on  this  date  read  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, f  is  of  opinion  that  the  supposed  date,  975,  cannot  be  the 
true  reading.  Grose,  in  his  antiquities,  seems  to  have  collected 
ranch  of  the  evidence  respecting  it ;  and  observes,  that  another 
objection  to  its  remote  antiquity  is  urged  from  the  style  of  the 
construction  of  the  tower  itself,  by  Dr.  Littleton,  then  Dean 
of  Exeter,  in  a  dissertation  'read  before  the  Antiquarian  Society, 
in  1767,  and  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Archteologia." 
"  The  Gothic  style  of  the  arch  would  alone  have  proved  that 
the  date  could  not  have  been  so  old  as  975,  as  Dr. Ward  by  other 
convincing  arguments  made  appear;  for  the  Saxon  style  of  building, 
which  continued  with  very  little  alteration  till  about  King  Ste- 
phen's time,  was  widely  different  from  the  Gothic."  In  pne  of 
Habingdon's  MSS.  it  is  said,  "  King  John,  a  great  benefactor  to 
the  church  of  Worcester,  did  by  all  likelihood,  build  the  stately 
gate-house  of  this  court,  which  served  for  the  priory,  and  now  the 
college ;  in  the  front  whereof,  under  the  statues  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  crowning  his  blessed  mother,  is  a  king  armed,  with  his 
legs  crossed,  which  may  represent  King  John,  who,  in  1215,  in 
St.  Paul's  church-yard,  London,  took  on  him  the  sign  of  the  cross 
for  the  Holy  Voyage;  or  King  Richard  1.  whose  lion's  heart 
so  conquered  the  infidels;"  but  these  conjectures  seem  unlikely 
in  Mr.  Grose's  opinion ;  yet  the  statues  may  be  of  a  later  date 
than  those  they  were  designed  to  represent,  and  so  still  be  Ed- 
gar and  his  two  wives,  Etheldred  and  Ethelfrida.  But  Gough, 
in  his  "  Sepulchral  Mouuments,"  seems  to  come  nearest  the  truth, 
and  to  unravel  this  seeming  mystery ;  for  he  supposes  the  date 
to  have  been  in  the  Saxon  Letters  badly  carved,  and  to  have 
beenfipiGt,  for  1500;  and  this  opinion  he  supports  by  a  simple 

F4  met 

•  GoagVs  Sepulchral  Monuments,  Vol.  IX  CCLX1I.  and  CCLXVL 
t  Phil.  Trans.  Vol  X.  No.  439. 
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fact,  that  at  Lechcot  Matraven,  in  Dorsethire,  QQLfLt* 
carved  for  the  date  1505:  he  further  asserts,  thai  the- oldest 
Arabic  date  he  has  ever  seen,  is  on  a  monumental  brass  of  El- 
len Cook,  at  Ware,  in  1454.  Thia  indeed  seems  to  set  the  mat- 
ter at  rest,  particularly  as  the  original  tablet  can  no  longer  be  re- 
ferred to ;  we  therefore  proceed  to  the 

bishop's  palace, 
which  stands  near  the  cathedral,  in  a  most  commanding  sftuataoa, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Severn,  which  flows  at  the  bottom  of  the  gar- 
den. Modern  improvements,  however,  have  made  considerable 
alterations  in  its  appearance.  Originally  it  was  surrounded  with 
embattled  walls,  by  Bishop  Ginard ;  but  its  present  modem  front 
is  the  work  of  Bishop  8ttllingfleet.  This  eastern  front  is  of  plain 
white  stone,  without  any  extraneous  ornaments ;  but  the  western 
side  still  retains  much  of  the  ancient  style,  very  incongruously 
mixed  with  modern  additions;  so  that  whatever  amy  be  the 
beauty  of  its  site,  in  overlooking  the  river  and  surrounding  cons- 
try,  though,  with  a  modern  description,  we  may  allow  the  mot- 
leyness  of  its  appearance,  we  cannot  agree  that  it  is  f*  not  a  dis- 
agreeable admixture  of  modern  repairs  with  the  ancient  Gothic." 
Yet  upon  the  whole,  the  structure  is  commodious,  and  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  ancient  building,  in  the  interior,  have  Jwen  ar- 
ranged 90  as  to  unite  comfort  with  elegance.  The  most  snoderr 
renovation  took  place  in  1788,  when  it  was  prepared  lor  the  re- 
ception of  his  present  majesty,  who,  together  with  the  queen  and 
several  branches  of  the  family,  made  it  their  residence  daring 
their  visit  to  this  city.  A  late  writer  seems  to  have  viewed  this 
building  with  a  most  enthusiastic  eye;  and  he  declares  with  ener- 
getic warmth,  that  its  arched  vaults,  its  noble  and  spacious 
kitchen,  and  the  chapel  originally  over  it,  the  essays  of  various 
improvements,  and  useful  modern  additions,  clinging  round  and 
supporting  the  venerable  remains  of  the  ancient  mansion,  to  wine* 
the  Bishops,  Sandys,  Hough,  and  Johnson,  have  liberally  cos- 
tributed,  and  to  which  the  present  prelate  has  given  the  finish, 
evince  that  neither  the  munificent  intention  of  its  founders  has 
.escaped  the  observance  of  their  successors;  nor  its  ancient  hos- 

+  pitalitj 
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With  its  hospitality,  indeed,  his  majesty  seems  to  have  tap 
J^ghly  pleased,  jtyd  fee  ips  dope  this  episcopal  residence  the,hs> 
nour  of  presenting  two  very  elegant  whole  lengths  of  buaself  #94 
consort  j  the  one  in  the  WjMjpor  Untfiym  of  blue  and  gold,  the 
Utter  in  lilac  fringed  yith  gold,  and  which  occupy  a  distingjiiah- 
ed  place  in  the  ^jawing-room,  with  a  white  nwtye  tablet  between 
them,  on  whioh  is  the  Moving  inscrijrtipn,  in  letters  of  gold ; 

"  Hospea 

Imagines,  qua*  contemplaris, 

Augustorum  Principum 

Georgii  III.  et  Charlotte)  Conjog'u, 

JUsipte 

Ridmdo  fyitcopo  Vigomieosi, 

I)on«vii, 

jpccxc." 

The  gardens  have  nothing  to  boast  of  beyond  neatness,  and  a 
fine  prospect  on  the  river,  &c. 

It  will  not  be  irrelevant  here  to  present  a  short  sketch  of 
the 

XCCLESIASTICXL  AKD  EPISCOPAL  BISTORT 

of  this  cathedral:  +  it  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  enter  on  a 
dissertation  respecting  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 

island: 

•  Those  who  wish  to  investigate  this  part  of  our  subject  more  minutely, 
will  find  much  novel  matter,  not  only  in  the  long  list  of  books,  end  MSS.  re- 
ferred to  in  Tanner*  t  Monasticon,  bat  also  in  the  British  Museum,  from  which 
latter  collection,  for  the  purpose  of  readier  reference,  we  have  selected  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  roost  important : 

In  the  Cotttxia*  Library  are,  4 

C  AL.  A.  X.  60.  Chronicon  Wigoreense,  from  the  first  year  of  Incarnation 
to  1306;  containing  many  particulars  of  (he  bishops,  antiquities,  and  state  of 
that  church.  Also  in  page  fM,  a  list  in  verse,  of  the  founder  and  benefac- 
furs. 

T|B. 
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island ;  it  is  sufficient  to  prfemfse,  that  although  vtrf  eariy  plant* 
.ed  here,  as  some  say  hy  St.  Paul  himself,  it  was  entirely  over* 
turned  on  the  coming  of  the  Saxons.  Oildas,  whose  authority 
is  considered  as  good,  tells  ns  that  all  the  cities  and  churches 
were  then  burnt  to  the  ground,  the  inhabitants  killed  by  the 
sword,  or  burned  in  the  ruins  of  houses,  and  altars  defiled  with 
the  blood  of  the  slain ;  in  which  horrible  derastation  the  rulers  of 
the  church  and  the  priests  suffered,  together  with  the  common 
people.  The  happy  contention,  howerer,  of  those  lawless  ruffians 
restored  Christianity  in  some  measure  to  its  pristine  purity,  and 
St.  Augustin,  who  began  that  good  work,  endeavoured  to  found  a 
form  of  episcopal  government  on  what  little  law  and  regularity 
was  then  in  existence ;  but  the  new  Christians  refusing  all  al- 
legiance to  the  See  of  Rome,  asserted,  that  they  owed  obedience 
to  none  but  their  own  archbishop.  The  See  of  Litchfield  was 
one  of  those,  at  that  time  erected,  and  eighty-two  years  after- 
wards, this  of  Worcester  was  taken  out  of  that  original  bi- 
shopric. 

With  respect  to  the  diocese  itself,  Dr.  Nash  states  it,  on  such 
authority  as  he  considered  conclusive,  to  have  been  founded  at 

the 

TIB.  A.  XI I T.  A  Register  of  Ancient  Charters,  some  in  Latin,  tome  m 
Saxon,  of  Saxon  kings  on  the  Mercian  Throne,  by  which  lands,  possessions, 
privileges,  and  immunities,  are  given  to  the  monastery.  The  same  volume  also 
contains  the  names  of  the  bishops,  with  the  lands  which  they  granted  to  the 
monks  serving  God  and  St  Mary J  that  is  from  Seasvlph,  who  is  here  called 
the  first  bishop,  to  Simon,  bisbop  in  1 If  5. 

VESP.  A.  Y.  147.  Donation  of  certain  lands  to  the  cathedral,  by  «£thel- 
.red,  the  alderman,  and  JEthelfled  his  wife  >  also  a  grant,  p.  150,  of  Ten 
"  Cassatornm,"  in  Tredingtun  to  that  church,  by  Eanberth,  King,  or  Chief 
•fthe  Wiccii. 

VIT.  C.  IX.  198.  Short  annals  from  the  beginning  of  the  work),  but  prin- 
cipally of  the  Bishops  of  Worcester. 

VIT.  C.  IX.  If  6.  Charters  of  Oft,  Eihelbald,  and  other  kings,  also  of  bv 
shops,  of  liberties  and  privileges  to  this  church.  Also  some  interesting  docu- 
ments in  the  Catalogue  of  the  King's  Library,  marked  "  Wigorn.  Epiacope* 
tui»»7.  F.  XIV.S8, 
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the  request  of  OsKert,  a  Prince  of  the  Wiccii,  by  Ethelred,  King 
of  Mercia,  about 680;  TatfrUh  being  appointed  the  first  bishop; 
before  which  time,  one  bishop  presided  over  all  Mercia.  Thia 
agrees  with  Habingdon's  Survey,  where  be  says  that  Tatfrith 
waa  indeed  named  the  first  bishop  by  King  Etheldred,  but  sudden 
death  having  pat  a  stop  to  his  consecration,  the  dignity  was  then 
conferred  on  Boselus  *;  but  others  have  differed  much  in  opinion 
upon  this  head 

The  diocese  itself  was  formerly  of  much  greater  extent  thai 
at  present ;  as  Gloucestershire,  which  belonged  to  it,  waa  erected 
into  a  bishopric,  in  1541 ;  and  in  1542,  the  king  appointed  a 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  part  of  which  diocese  had  also  belonged  to  it. 
At  present  it  contains  all  Worcestershire,  (except  fifteen  parishes 
and  eight  cbapelries  which  belong  to  Hereford)  about  one-third 
of  Warwickshire,  together  with  the  parishes  of  Brome  and  Clent, 
in  Staffordshire,  and  of  Halesowen,  in  Shropshire ;  consisting,  in 
the  whole,  of  116  rectories,  79  yicarages,  $6  curacies*  and 
41  chapels,  all  subdivided  into  9  deaneries,  It  waa  formerly  esti- 
mated at  10491.  16s.  3Jd.  which,  in  1699,  waa  fixed  at  13021. 
]5s.  4|d.;  but  the  income  is  now  supposed  to  exceed  3000L 
per  annum.  If  not  very  rich  in  worldly  wealth,  it  may  boast 
of  possessing  one  pope,  four  saints,  seven  Lord  High  Treasurers, 
eleven  Archbishops,  besides  Chancellors,  Lord  Presidents,  &e.  &c 

&C.&C. 

According  to  the  received  accounts, 

1.    Boselus,  waa  the  first  bishop,  a  learned  man,  from  the  mo- 
nastery 

•  Lelaad,  Vol.  1. 51,  says  Saxwulph,  BUbop  of  Mercia,  waa  the  first  inatka* 
tor,  io  680 ;  and  in  a  MS.  in  the  Cottooiao  Library.  TIB.  A.  Xlll.  he  is 
called  the  r?rit  bishop,  which,  including  TatfrUh,  would  add  two  to  the  number 
of  bishop*  generally  received.  The  Harleian  collection  contains  a  MS.  No. 
*tf9,  which  states  the  first  bishops  to  have  been,  Boselus,  Hopsonos,  Sanctos 
Egidios,  who  founded  Evesham ;  WUfriduB,  MUredns,  Weytntindus,  Tbib*» 
fa$,  A&belwaldos,  Danabertns,  Theobatus,  Albinins,  Wenfredus,  JSthclbert, 
Wyfortos,  Kinebaldut,  St.  Wolstao,  &c.  which  differs  very  much  from  tfca 
usual  list. 
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nity  eleven  yeju*;  kul  bejmj  isl^  Y#*  *«*  ^rtrwe  wfirmhy 
of  ^ody,  "  tha*  he  could  oc-  longer  execute  jbif»  ffie©;,  be  freely 
abdicated  tfie  same  id  6»J,  apd,  a»  Us  own  ijfsirf,  w*Afrac*eededby 
Ostfprus." 

2.  Ostforus,  a  man  of  singular  merit,  ami  pore  then  ordi- 
nary lemming,  paving  gone  tp  {tome  to  cample  bin  «tndi<s» 
which  at  that  time  was  considered  as  a  proof  of  .great  piety  aad 
industry  ;  and  auc/i  wsj?  A©  nappy  choice  of  hi*  predecessor,  that 
he  alone  wns  considered  *iy  aU,  as  worthy  of  filing  his  chair,  fie 
enjoyed  the  see  only  one  ye*r ;  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
frajhor  of  many  book*,  which  were  destroyed  during  the  devasta- 
tions of  the  Danes. 

3.  St.  Eawip,  693,  bone  a  moat  excellent  character  for  piety 
and  zeaj.  He  was  a  father  to  the  fatherless,  a  reliefer  of  widows, 
a  comforter  of  the  oppressed;  in  a  word,  one  djear  to  God  and 
man;  And  to  the  (ting  very  acceptable,  on  account  of  bia  pro- 
dence,  equity,  learning,  counsel,  and  probity.  He  was  the  Sounder 
of  jhe  abbey  at  Evesham,  under  whioh  head  .some  curious  particn- 
Jars  will  be  detailed. 

4.  WiLerjd,  717,  was  chosen  coadjutor  to  his  predecessor,  on 
bis  retiring  to  Evesham.  He  presided  at  a  synod,  the  reasons 
for  holding  which,  were  the  dissoluteness  of  |he  king  and  people, 
and  in  the  letter  from  the  pope,  they  were,  among  other  things, 
desired  to  prohibit  the  frequent  pilgrimages  of  the  English  la- 
dies Jp  Rome,  as  moat  of  them  got  spoiled  on  the  way  * ! 

i>.  Milred,  744,  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  a  profound 
divine,  and  an  eminent  preacher.  He  had  the  merit  of  presiding 
at  a  synod  which  asserted,  "  that  Divine  Justice  could  not  be  sa- 
tisfied with  the  good  works  of  others,"  or,  in  other  words,  dented 
the  Papal  Doctrine  of  Supererogation ;  and  it  is  said,  that  this 
was  called  fox  by  a  rich  man's  declaring  that  he  had  made  such 
expiation  of  his  sins,  by  having  paid  others  for  lasting  and  singing 


•  To  tliis  was  added  an  assertion,  which  is  too  ungallant  and  too  exaggerated 
to  insert  here.    Vide  Thomas's  Survey,  p.  14.  part  XI. 
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f  silifia,  ftat  if  he  was  to  lire  300  yeats  longer/  he  would  he  at  full 
liberty  to  eat  a  hearty  dinner  every  day,  and  might  entirely  leave 
off  the  article  of  psalm-singihg. 

6\    WtRE<iu»D,  775. 

7.    TftHEftfe,  779,  of  whom  little  of  importance  is  recorded. 

a  KAtfo&UBfl,  782.-9.  DEN6BERT,  709.— 10.  Eadber- 
*us,822.— 11.  AtWlrt,  648.— 12.  Werefrid,  872.— 13.  WiL- 
rntjB,  892.—14.  EtflELHtmus,  915.-1 15.  Wilfreti*,  922.— 
16.  KiKfiwoLDbs  929.— Of  all  whom  nothing  more  is  recorded; 
than  their  having  procured  numerous  additions  to  the  wealth  of 
the  church. 

17.  St.  DottstAH,  967.  He  had  been  Abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
and  was  such  a  clever  saint  as  to  be  able  to  hold  two  bishoprics, 
enjoying  that  of  London,  along  with  this,  until  he  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  His  conduct  to  King  Edvry,  and  hi* 
eruel  treatment  of  that  monarch's  wife;  on  the  plea  that  her 
beauty  had  prompted  him  to  infringe  Upon  the  canonical  degrees 
of  consanguinity,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  impudence  *nd 
cruelty  of  these  papal  tyrants,  when  their  interest  was  at  stake;  • 
lor  the  enlightened,  though  youthful,  monarch's  attempt  to  pre- 
'Vent  all  the  wealth  of  his  subjects  being  swallowed  up  by  kzy 
monks,  was  the  true  cause  of  that  savage  conduct  which  would 
have  disgraced  an  unenlightened  savage!  On  the  death  of 
Edwy,  Edgar  succeeded,  who  recalled  Dunstan  from  his  just 
banishment,  and  gave  to  this  church  the  charter,  beginning  "  Al- 
titonantis  Dei  largiflua  dementia,0  *  and  continued  in  a  strain  of 
bombast  which  must  have  originated  from  the  pen  of  the  saint  him- 
self. 

18.  St.  Oswald,  960.  another  saint,  succeeded.  Of  him  it 
appears  that  he  was  skilled  in  making  mantraps  ;  for  it  b  recorded 
of  himf,  that  near  to  the  cathedral  of  St  Peter,  he  built  a  church 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  where  he  conversed  so  familiarly  with  the 
monks,  that  he  drew  the  people  much  in  his  favour :  on  which  the 

neigh- 

•  Harl.  Coll.  358,  Art.  26*. 
t  Wind.  Collect.  Vol  I.  W7. 
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neighbouring'  clergy  seeing  this,  chose  rather  to  become  monks 
also,  than  to  be  thus  left  in  the  lurch !  The  monkish  writers 
have  given  him  a  high  character ;  but  it  is  said  by  another  writer 
that  aB  soon  as  he  was  preferred  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  he 
joined  heartily  with  Dunstan,  then  archbishop,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  in  bringing  in  the  monks,  disturbing  rather  than 
reforming  the  church  of  God :  he  and  they  decreeing  that  the 
secular  clergy  for  their  concubinage  should  be  turned  out,  and 
the  sober  and  chaste  monks  put  in  their  place.  This'bishop  dila- 
pidated the  church  revenues  much,  by  gifts  to  his  own  servants 
and  others ;  which  gifts,  as  a  mere  list,  occupy  no  less  than  eight 
quarto  pages  in  Thomas's  Survey.  Of  the  various  miracles  of 
this  saint,  one  must  suffice :  when  he  was  building  his  monastery, 
a  square  stone  lay  not  far  from  it,  very  fit  and  necessary  to  be 
used  in  it,  which  all  the  artificers  could  not  stir  out  of  its  place. 
St.  Oswald  seeing  the  fruitless  pains  they  took,  wondered ;  bat 
silently  praying  to  God,  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  saw  sit- 
ting on  the  stone  a  little  black  devil,  deriding  the  labourers  with 
.  obscene  gestures ;  upon  which  the  man  of  God  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  drove  him  away ;  and  the  stone,  which  eighty  men 
could  not  move  before,  was  by  three  persons  lifted  up,  and  put 
into  its  proper  place. 

19.  Aldulph,  992,  who  succeeded  to  this  from  the  abbey 
of  Peterborough.  He  also  got  York  ;  and  for  holding  these  two, 
he  is  excused  by  Malmesbury,  on  account  of  his  sanctity. 

20.  Wolstan  I.  1002,  nicknamed  the  Reprobate,  by  the 
Monks,  he  having  curtailed  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  these  gen- 
try :  but  he  is  by  others  called  a  religious  prelate. 

21.  Leoffius,  1023,  Abbot  of  Thome) .  He  died  at  Kem- 
sey,  where  the  bishops  then  had  a  palace. 

22.  Britteaous,  1033,  Abbot  of  Pershore.  This  gentleman 
is  accused  of  robbing  the  church,  by  giving  away  the  lands  to  his 
own  relatives,  like  some  of  his  predecessors. 

23.  Livingus,  1038,  Bishop  also  of  Crediton  and  Cornwall. 
|t  was  in  his  time  that  Worcester  suffered  so  much  under  Hardt* 

4  Canute. 
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Canute.  At  the  time  of  his  death  there  was  heard  such  a  clap  of 
thunder  all  over  England,  that  many  thought  the  day  of  judgment 
was  come :  hut  why  this  clap  of  thunder  took  place,  the  monks  do 
not  inform  us. 

24.  Aldred,  1046.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  great  repute 
amongst  the  widows,  several  of  whom,  at  his  intercession,  were 
very  generous  to  the  church ;  and  one  in  particular,  Wiburga, 
for  the  good  of  her  soul,  gave  some  valuable  lands  in  Feckenham, 
on  condition  of  being  buried  in  the  conventual  church  at  Wor- 
cester. 

25.  St.  Wclstan  II.  1062.  He  built  the  cathedral,  as  al- 
ready recorded.  His  early  piety,  sometimes  praying  for  four  days 
and  nights  without  ceasing,  was  sufficient  to  gain  for  him  the  title 
of  a  saint,  from  which  the  promotion  to  a  bishoprick  was  a  natural 
consequence.  Yet  saints  had  their  enemies  in  these  days ;  for  it 
is  said  that  Archbishop  Lanfranc  attempted  to  have  Bishop  Wul- 
stan  deposed  for  insufficiency,  though  generally  considered  a* 
second,  neither  to  himself,  nor  to  any  other  in  holiness  and  vir- 
tue, and  also  extremely  popular.  To  rebut  this  charge,  the  saint 
produced  a  striking  evidence ;  for  he  struck  his  pastoral  staff  so 
far,  and  so  firm,  into  the  tomb  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,,  that 
nobody  but  himself  could  pull  it  out.  He  seems  indeed  to  have 
given  offence  by  his  extreme  attention  to  public  morals,  which  he 
sometimes  carried  to  an  excess  rather  ludicrous ;  but  which  at  the 
same  time  was  certain  of  raising  him  enemies  amongst  an  illite- 
rate and  depraved  monkhood,  who  were  unwilling  that  lay  virtue 
amongst  the  people  should  shame  the  lives  of  those  who  called 
themselves  canonical.  It  is  told  of  him*,  that  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  hair  was  permitted  to  grow  to  a  very 
great  length  by  almost  every  rank  of  persons,  which  induced  the 
pious  bishop  to  preach  with  great  severity  against  such  an  effemi- 
nate fashion ;  and  finding  perhaps  that  his  sermons  had  not  the 
foil  effect  he  wished  them  to  have,  an  ancient  author  assures  us, 
that  when  any  one  bowed  down  before  him  to  receive  his  blessing. 

•  ViU  Wulphani  Anglia  Sacra,  Vol.  IJ.  p.  154. 
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Ee  cut  off  a  lock  of  hb  hair  with  a  Hide  sharp  knife  that  fcc  ctf* 
ried  about  him  for  the  purpose,  and  enjoined  hitik  by  way  of  pe- 
nance to  cut  off  the  rest  of  his  hair  in  the  same  manner*  denounc- 
ing dreadful  judgments  against  such  as  refused  to-  comply  witfc 
this  requisition.*  It  most  be  confessed,  that  notwithstanding 
the  superstition  of  the  times,  this  pious  and  benevolent  bishop, 
for  snch  he  really  wan,  bad  a  due  sense  of  the  simplicity  of  a  tine 
Christian.  We  ace  told  that  as  for  his  cloathihg,  H  was  neither 
rich  nor  gay,  but  clean  and  plain ;  void  of  all  pomp,  hot  not 
wanting  iu  decency ;  rather  to  keep  out  the  cold  than  to  set  off 
the  body :  to  this  end  he  made  use  of  woollen  garments ;  and 
when  exhorted  to  clothe  himself  in  furs,  "  Believe  me/'  said  he, 
by  i,  whimsical  perversion  of  scripture,  "  I  never  heard  channted 
Cattus  Dei,  but  Agnus  Dei,"  and  therefore  he  would  not  adorn 
himself  with  Martins9,  bnt  with  Lamb  skins. 

26.  Sampson,  1097.  He  was  a  noble  Norman,  and  canon  of 
Bayeux,  and  met  as  usual  with  the  ill  will  of  the  monks,  by  taking 
away  some  of  their  superfluous  lands>  on  account  of  which  fats 
death  was  represented  as  a  judgment,  ite  lies  buried  beneath 
the  steps  leading  to  the  choir. 

47.  Theulphus,  U15.t— 28.  Simon,  1125.— 29.  John 
Pagham,  1150.— 80.  All  red,  1158. 

3l.    Roger,  1163.    He  was  son  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 

and 

*  Hail.  Coll.  32?,  p.  89,  contains  a  curious  compendium  of  the  life  and 
actions  of  this  saint. 

In  the  Cottobian  MSS.  is  a  roli  of  the  lands  and  possessions  of  the  church 
Of  Worcester,  ordered  to  be  drawn  op  by  Wobtan  for  the  nsc  of  his  succes- 
sors, and  marked  TIB.  A.  XIII. 

The  King's  Library,  4.  C.  IT.  3. — also  8.  C.  VII.  SO.  contains  some  fur. 
tier  particulars  under  the  head  Wulstan.  Episc.  Wigora. 

•f  In  the  Cottonian  MSS.  VESP.  E.  IV.  5<>7.  is  a  curious  convention  made 
In  rhe  cathedral  in  1116  with  Alfgeth  de  Wilton,  on  his  joining  the  brother- 
hood.  Also  CLAUD.  A.  I.  56.  shews  the  power  of  this  church  at  that  pe- 
riod, in  ft  letter  from  Nicholas,  the  Prior,  to  William  Corboyl,  then  Prior 
of  St.  Asaph,  and  afterwards  Archbishop,  stating  that  he  would  protect  th*>nt, 
and  would  obtain  from  the  king  a  free  and  canonical  r-^hl  ol  election  at' » 
nestor. 
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tad  a  atn  of  such  intrepidity,  that  whilst  celebrating  mass  at  the 
high  altar  in  Gloucester  cathedral,  when  one  of  the  great  towers 
at  the  west  end  fell  down  with  a  great  noise  into  the  body  of  the 
church,  although  the,  congregation  rushed  out  as  quick  as  possi- 
ble, yet  he,  with  one  or  two  monks,  went  on  quietly  with  the 
service,  and  finished  it  Much  has  been  said  in  praise  of  this 
prelate;  uhat  he  was  for  purity,  a  lily;  for  modesty,  a  rose;  for 
heavenly  conversation,  a  violet ;  for  pleasant  company,  music ; 
a  pillar  of  justice;  and  an  immoveable  rock  of  defence  to  the  dis- 
tressed ;  also  that  he  never  gave  any  of  the  lands  of  the  church 
to  his  own  relatives,  attending  well  to  that  saying  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.  "  that  God  had  taken  away  sons  from  the  bishops,  but 
the  Devil  had  given  them  nephews." 

32.  Baldwin,  1180.— 33.  William  db  Northall,  1186. 
34.  Robert  Fitz  Ralph,  119L— 35.  Henry  db  Soilly, 
1193.— 36.  John  db  Constantiis,  1196.— 37.  Macgerb, 
1200.-38.  Walter  Gray,  1213.—39.  Silvester  db  Eve- 
sham,  1216.— 40.  William  db  Blots,  1218,-41.  Walter 
DB  CaNTILUPB,  1236.  This  prelate  deserves  particular  notice 
lor  his  opposition  to  papal  tyranny ;  for  Rustand,  one  of  the 
Pope's  legates,  having  come  into  England,  and  demanded  a  large 
stun  from  the  clergy,  for  which  he  had  got  the  king's  consent,  and 
even  gained  over  many  of  the  ecclesiastics,  yet  when  the  busi- 
ness came  to  be  debated  in  full  synod,  Fulk,  Bishop  of  London, 
stood  up  and  declared,  "  Before  I  will  consent  to  such  an  intole- 
rable oppression  of  the  church,  I  will  have  my  head  cut  off*/' 
when  Walter  de  Cantilape  immediately  seconded  him,  and  boldly 
said,  "  Before  the  church  shall  be  subject  to  such  unjust  spoils, 
I  will  lose  my  life  at  the  gallows  !M— on  which  the  rest  took 
courage,  and  the  affiiir  dropped. 

42.  Nicholas  de  Ely,  1266. 

43.  GoDfRBY  Giffard,  1268.    We  have  already  stated  the 
attention  of  this  prelate  towards  the  beautifying  of  the  cathedral.* 

Vol.  XV.  G  44  Wil- 

•  Urate  who  art  fond  of  judicial  infeitigtturas,  -will  find  some  ctricm* 

proceeding* 
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44  William  de  GAiNsBoAocon,  \9ttor-4&<  Waste* 
Reynold*,  1808.— 46,  Walter  Maidstone,  1818^-47.  Tho- 
mas CoBriAV,  1317.— 48,  Adam  be  Orlbtdn,*  1327.  This  b 
the  bishop,  whose  Jesuitical  answer  to  the  queried  redpeeting  th* 
legality  of  the  proposed  murder  of  King  Edward  II.  is-scppoeW 
in  some  measnre  to  have  prompted  to  that  nefarious  deeek  Whe» 
Queen  Isabel  returned  to  England,  he  heartily  joifcet  with  her 
and  her.  party  m  their  rebellion,  and  preached  again*  tfie  king 
at  Oxford.  When  Edward  was  afterwards  prisoner  at  Hereford* 
Orleton  went  there,  and  demanded  from  him  the  broad  aeal ;  and 
afterwards  seat  his  murderers  that  well  known  line,  "•  Kdwankst 
accidere  nolite  timer*  bonum  eat/'  which,  by  a  different  mode  of 
pointing,  may  be  made  either  to  approve  of,  or  to  eensnrt,  the 
plan  proposed. 

49.    Simon  de  Montacute,  1333.— 50.  Thomas  Hbmiw* 

HALL;  1337.^51.  WOLSTAN  J)E  BRAONSFOttD,  1338.— 62.  JoH* 

Thoresby,  I349.-~53.  Reginald  Bryan,  I36&— £4.  Johs 
Barnet,  1362.— 55.  William  Wittlesey,  1363. —56.  Wil- 
liam de  Lynne,  1369.— 57.  Henry  Wakefield,  1375.  This 
is  he  who  built  the  north  porch,  and  increased  the  length  of  the 
ehnreh  by  two  arches.*— 68.  Tideman  de  Wiv£hcomb,  1393— 
59.  Richard  Clifford,  UGl— 60.  Thomas  Pstbrau.  1409. 
—61.  Philip  Morgan,  1419,-62.  Thomas  Poltok,  1420.— 
£3.  Thomas  Bourchibr,  1435.— 64.  John  Carpenter,  14431 
— 65.  John  Alcock,  1476.-* 66.  Robert  Morton,  I486,— 
07.  John  Gxglbs,  1497.— 68.  Silvester  Giolss.  1496,  ne« 
phew  to  the  late  bishop.— 69.  Julius  db  Medici*,  15£L— a 
Cardinal  of  Rome,  and  afterwards. Pope  Clement  VII* 

70.  Jerome  de  Ghh*ucci,  1523,  an  Italian  also,. bat  the 
tost  foreigner  who  sat  in  this  episcopal  chair,  being  deprived  at 
the  reformation*. 

proceedings  respecting  some  malefactors  taken  <ip  within  the. liberty  of  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester.     22  Edward  I.  in  Ayseough's  Catalogue,  4  j*5,  ia  the 
British  Sluveum. 
*  LcJaud's  CulU  Vol.  I.  119. 

After 
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After  a  long  night  of  darkness,  and  along  iwign  of  supersti- 
tion, it  is  pleating  to  contemplate  the  dawn  of  simple  Christianity, 
and  of  rational  liberty  of  conscience.  The  next  bishop  we  hare 
now  to  record  is  that  worthy  martyr, 

71.  Hrofl  LatiHer,  1585.    He  wan  of  Christ  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  bat  having  afterwards,  for  conscience  sake,  resigned  this* 
bishopric  in  Mary's  reign,  he  became  a  martyr  in  the  year  1555. 
He  was  imprisoned  first  at  Oxford,  and  was  brought  before  the 
Commissioners,  together  with  Ridley  and  Crarimer,  on  the  spe- 
cious pretence  of  reconciling  them  to  the  church  of  Rome,  whilst, 
in  fact,  a  predetermination  to  take  their  lives,  was  only  to  be 
covered  in  some  degree  from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  by  this 
mockery  of  justice.*    The  two  letter  having  heen  examined,  the 
bishop  was  brought  before  his  judges,  dressed  as  in  prison,  with  a 
cap  on  his  head  buttoned  under  his  chin,  a  pair  of  spectacles 
banging  at  his*  breast,  a  new  Testament  under  his  arin,  and  5 
staff  In  his  hand.    The  crowd  was  so  great  that  he  was  quite 
exhausted  tn  forcing  his  way  through  it,  when  the  prolocutor, 
with  some  appearance  of  decency,  ordered  a  chair  to  be  brought 
for  him.    The  venerable  prelate  walked  up  to  it,  and  saying, 
"  be  was  a  very  old  man,"  sat  down  without  further  ceremony.  A 
paper,  containing  the  contested  articles  of  transubstantiation,  &c 
and  accompanied  with  an  avowal  of  their  truths,  was  tendered  to 
him  for  his  signature,  hut  this  he  refused ;  when  the  prolocutor 
told  him  that  he  must  dispute  the1  point  and  justify  his  denial,  if 
he  could,  on  the  Wednesday  following.  The  meek  old  man  shook 
his  palsied  head,  and  smiling,  cheerfully  said,  "  Indeed,  gentle- 
men, I  am  just  as  well  qualified  to  he  made  governor  of  Calais," 
which  at  that  time  formed  part  of  the  British  dominions.    He  then 
observed  to  the  Court,  that  he  was  very  old  and  infirm,  and  com- 
plained that  he  wss  not  allowed  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  nor  of  any 
book  except  that  under  his  arm,  which  he  had  deliberately  read 
oxer  seven  times  without  finding  the  slightest  mention  made  of 

G3  the 

*  Vide  Gilpin's  Life  of  Latimer;  also  Butcher*!  Excursion  from  Sid  mouth 
to  Chester,  which  contains  tome  very  liberal  animadversions  on  this  stibje  ct. 
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th*  mass.    On  the  Mowing  Wednesday  he  was  again  brought 
into  Court,  and  called  on  with  most  illiberal  pomposity  to  fefend 
his  opinions;  bnt  he  coolly  said,  "  I  will  beg  leave,  Sir,  to  pro- 
test my  faith.    Indeed  I  am  not  able  to  dispute.    I  will  protest 
my  faith ;  and  then  yon  may  do  with  me  just  what  yon  please." 
He  then  took  a  papier  from  his  pocket,  in  which  he  had  committed 
to  writing  his  several  reasons  against  assenting  to  the  articles 
which  he  had  been  called  on  to  subscribe.     This  he  begmn  to 
read ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  many  minutes,  when  a  general 
clamour  in  the  Court  prevented  bis  being  heard.  At  this  illiberal 
and  unjust  proceeding  the  venerable  Latimer  paused ;  and  then 
turning  towards  the  prolocutor,  observed,  with  unaccustomed 
vehemence,  "  In  my  time  I  have  spoken  before  two  kings,  and 
have  been  heard  for  some  hours  together  without  interruption; 
but  here  I  cannot  be  permitted  one  quarter  of  an  hour.     Dr. 
Weston !  I  have  frequently  heard  of  you  before !  but  I  think  I 
never  saw  you  till  1  came  before  you  on  this  occasion.    I  per- 
ceive you  have  great  wit,  and  great  learning:  God  grant  yon 
may  make  a  right  use  of  these  gifts !"    He  then  presented  to  the 
prolocutor  the  paper  containing  his  protestation.  On  the  next  day 
sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  him,  yet  it  was  not  until 
sixteen  months  afterwards  that  it  was  put  in  force ;  the  papal  party 
fearing  that  the  people's  minds  were  not  yet  prepared  for  it 
When  brought  to  the  stake  with  Ridley,  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1555,  these  martyrs  were  insulted  by  a  tedious  harangue,  sr 
sermon,  from  a  Dr.  Smith,  who,  by  an  impious  and  absurd  per* 
version  of  scripture,  took  his  text :  "  Though  I  give  my  body  to 
be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing."    But 
with  true  liberality  they  were  not  permitted  to  reply  to  this  spite* 
fnl  effusion  of  baffled  malice  !  and  were  immediately  told,  "  that 
they  might  make  ready  for  the  stake  at  Xhtir  leisure  /"    For 
this  awful  moment  Latimer  hud  come  clad  in  a  shrowd  under  his 
threadbare  cassock ;  and  when  they  were  tied  to  the  stake,  a 
faggot  being  kindled,  and  laid  first  at  Iiis  companion's  feet,  he 
exclaimed  with  energy,  "  Be  of  good  con* fort,  Master  Ridley ! 

and 
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and  play  the  man:  we  shall  this  day  light  each  a  candle  by  God's 
grace  hi  England,  as  I  trust  will  never  be  pat  out !"  He  then 
quietly  stroked  his  free  with  his  hand,  and  the  flames  rising 
round  him,  some  gunpowder,  which  had  been  fastened  to  his 
body,  exploded,  and  he  soon  expired,  leaving  behind  him,  as 
has  been  well  observed,  the  character  of  a  most  exemplary  and 
primitive  Christian,  and  of  a  man  of  the  most  simple,  unaffected, 
and  persevering  goodness.*  Though  he  did  not  suffer  until  15ftV 
he  had  been  succeeded  long  before  that  in  the  bishopric  by 

72.  Job*  BbLl,  1539.    lie  was  a  Worcestershire  man,  and 
educated  at  Balioi  College,  Oxford. 

73.  Nicholas  Heath,  1543,  who  was  deprived,  and  John 
Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  put  in  his  room,  but  afterwards 


74.  Richard  Pates,  1555.  again  a  Catholic  bishop,  holding 
the  see  in  the  same  year  that  Latimer  suffered. 

75.  Edwin  Sandys,  1559.  The  life  of  this  exemplary  pre- 
late, ancestor  of  the  present  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Baroness 
Sandys,  may  be  seen,  in  any  of  the  English  peerages ;  and  shall 
be  noticed  more  fully  under  the  head  of  Ombersley,  to  the  pedi- 
gree of  whose  noble  possessor  he  will  always  be  an  ornament 
The  state  of  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  in  his  time  may  be  found 
at  length  in  the  Hakl.  Coll.  No.  595.  23.  "  the  aunswere  of 
Edwyne  Sandys,  Bishop  of  Wourcestre,  made  tlie  28th  day  of 
July,  in  the  5th  year  of  our  Soveragne  Ladye  Elizabeths,  to 

G  3  certayne 

•  In  tbe  injunctions  given  by  this  bishop  in  bit  visitation  in  1537,  he  di- 
rects all  Parsons, 

"  That  ye  and  every  one  of  you  provyde  to  have  of  your  owne  a  hols 
Bible,  yf  ye  can  conveniently,  or  at  least  a  New  Testamente,  both  in  Latin 
sad  Xqglyahe. 

**  That  ye  and  every  one  of  yoo  do  rede  over  and  stud  ye  every  daye  one 
cbapetre  at  the  least,  conferring  the  Latin  and  the  Englysbe  together,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  cbapetre  from  begynning  of  the  boke  to  the  ende. 

•*  That  no  parson,  vicar,  curate,  nor  chaontre  priest  from  henceforth  do 
discourage  any  Jay  penoans  from  the  redioge  o  f  good  bokes/* 
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eertayee  article*  directed  onto  hym  from  her  majestyea 
honorable  prevye  counsel^,"    He  im  translated  to  LokJqd,  and 
succeeded  by 

3&  Nicholas  Bgilinoham,  1670—77.  John  Whitoift. 
1577—78.  Edmund  Freak,  1584—79.  Richard  Fletcher, 
159a  80l  Thomas  Bilson,  1696—81.  Gbrvasb  Baring- 
ton,  1597.— 8*.  Henry  Parry,  1610.— £3.  John  Thorn- 
borough,  1616.— 84.  John  Pridbaux,  1641.  Owing  the 
civil  wars,  he  was  dismissed,  his  bishopric  sequestered,  aad 
himself  only  allowed  four  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week  for 
his  maintenance.  In  this  distress  he  retired  to  Brodon,  where 
he  lies  buried,  and  bore  his  fate  with  cheerfulaesa  and  good 
humour.  From  the  scantiness  of  bis  allowance,  he  was  obliged 
to  sell  his  books  and  furniture,  in  order  to  procure  the 
saries  of  life ;  aud  one  day  walking  through  the  village  with  i 
thiug  concealed  under  his  gown,  he  waa  asked  by  a  neighbour 
'.'  wbat  he  had  got  there.?"  He  replied,  that  he  waa  become  an 
ostrich,  and  forced  to  live  upon  iron ;  at  the  same  tune  shewing 
him  some  old  iron,  which  he  was  going  to  sell  at  the  blacksmith*, 
to  enable  him  to  buy  a  dinner.  This  anecdote,  with  many  others 
of  the  good  old  man,  has  been  preserved  by  tradition  in  the  fami- 
ly of  Webb  in  that  district,  into  which  his  daughter  married.* 
85.  George  Morley,  1660.— John  Gauqen,  1662.— 
87.  John  Earle,  1662,-88.  Robet  Skinner,  1663. 
89.  Walter  Blandforp,  1671—90.  James  Fleetwood, 
1675. 

91.  William  Thomas,  1683,  removed  here  from  St  Da- 
vids. 

92.  Edward  Stilungfleet,  1689.  Well  known  as  an  el*, 
gant  writer  on  subjects  of  divinity. 

93.  William  Lloyd.    1699. 

94.  John  Hough.  1717.  When  this  venerable  prelate  en- 
tered upon  the  see  of  Worcester,  he  was  nearly  seventy  years  of 
age,  yet  he  lived  upwards  of  twenty. six  years  in  this  episcopal 

chair, 
•Ses  further.  Walker's  Suferiags  of  ta*  clergy. 
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tsjheii1,  m>tf  ttpitant  reeideact  upoa  km  djooese,  an*  the  moot  e«- 
etapfety  discharge  of  all  Hie  duties  uf  his  function.  He  rebuilt 
grtei  part  of  the  palace  in  Worcester ;  and  made  great  improve- 
ments in  Hartlebnry  castle.  The  most  material  events  of  his 
life  may  ke  fcond  under  the  head  of  u  Monuments." 

95.  Isaac  Madox,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  translated  here 
i*174&  saddled  in  17W. 

86.  Jambs  Johnson.  1759.  Of  Christ  Charon  Oxford,  and 
taoslated  hither  from  the  see  of  Gloucester. 

Pnrthor  patfienlsn  of  these  last  tvo  bishops  have  been  alrea- 
dy recorded  in  the  aeconnt  of  their  monuments. 

97.  Hon.  Brownlow  North,  L.  L.  D.  translated  from  Lich- 
field and  Coventry,  in  1774 ;  and  from  hence  td  Winchester. 

98.  Richard  Hnrd,  D.  D.  translated  from  Lichfield  and  Coven- 
try, 1781.  Of  this  excellent,  and  highly  venerable  prelate,  (says 
Green  in  his  Survey  of  Worcester)  it  only  becomes  us  at  present 
to  add,  that  his  eminent  learning,  his  critical,  moral,  and  theo- 
logical works,  have  gained  him  the  esteem  and  applause  of  all 
men  of  true  taste  and  virtue ;  and  his  benevolence,  politeness,  and 
charity,  have  peculiarly  endeared  him  to  the  diocese,  over  which  he 
so  exemplarily  presides.  Such,  adds  Mr.  Green,  is  the  venerable 
successor  to  a  long  series  of  prelates,  illustrious  by  their  station, 
and  many  of  them  yet  more  so  by  the  brightness  of  their  charities. 

99.  Folliott  Herbert  Walker  Cornwall,  is  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  episcopal  throne. 

We  shall  now  leave  the  cathedral  for  other  objects,  after  a  brief 
notice  %f  some  things  connected  with  the 

DEAN  AND  CHAPTER. 

At  the  dissolution,  the  revenues  of  the  priory,  &c.  amounted 
to  13861.  12s.  lOd.  or  12901.  10s.  6d.  ;*  most  of  which  was  re- 
granted  on  the  24th  January  1541-2,  for  the  endowment  of  a  dean, 
ten  prebendaries,  ten  minor  canons,  ten  lay  clerks,  ten  choristers, 
forty  king's  scholars,  two  schoolmasters,  together  with  verger 
and  other  subordinate  officers.  The  prebends  are  valuable,  and 
nine  of  them  were  reserved  by  Henry  VIII.  for  the  gift  of  the 

G  4  crown, 

*  Tanner "t  Monaiticon. 
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crown,  the  tenth  being  annexed  to  the  Margaret  pnfmmalup  of 
divinity  at  Oxfotd,  though  we  believe  not  finally  nettied  belbte 
the  third  year  of  Charles  I.  when  an  act  of  parliament  paaaod  as 
that  subject* 
The  attention  of  the  stranger  is  now  drawn  towards  the 
Castle, 
which  once  stood  in  this  vicinity,  hot  which,  even  as  early  an  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  in  a  state  of  complete  dilapidation. 
Leland,  speaking  of  H,  says,  "  the  castle  stood  hard  on  the  i 
part  of  the  cathedral  church,  almost  in  Severn.  It  is  now  < 
downe,  and  half  the  base  court  or  area  of  it,  ianow  within  die  wall  of 
the  close  of  the  cathedral  church.  The  dongeon-hill  of  the  castle 
a  greate  thinge,  at  this  tyme  overgrown  with  brushwood.  The  castle 
fell  to  ruine  soon  alter  the  conquest,  and  half  the  ground  of  it  was 
given  to  the  augmenting  of  the  close  of  the  priory.9'  It  ia  evi- 
dent therefore,  that  there  can  be  little  left  to  gratify  cariosity ; 
indeed  with  the  exception  of  some  remains  of  the  ancient  walla, 
which  may  be  traced  in  the  county  jail,  there  is  nothing  left  hot 
the  dungeon,  or  donjon-hill,  mentioned  by  Leland,  which  ia  npoa 
a  very  large  scale,  now  enclosed  in  a  pleasant  garden,  and  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  Castle-hill.  Urso  d"  Abtot,  the  tint 
hereditary  sheriff  of  the  county,  is  generally  considered  as  its 
founder  ;f  and  notwithstanding  the  complete  state  of  rain  in 

which 
*  No.  464.  99  of  the  Hsrl.  MSS.  contains  a  succession  of  all  the  dcaaa, 
down  to  )>r.  William  Talbot ;  also  a  succession  of  the  prebendaries. 

In  No.  604. 48.  is  part  of  an  inventory  of  the  plate,  vestments,  utensils*  etc 
belonging  to  the  priory  of  Worcester;  time  of  Henry  VIIL 

Ayscough't  catalogue  of  MSS.  No.  856.  US.  contains  a  carious  recommen- 
dation from  Charles  II.  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Worcester  "  to  increase 
1  he  salaries  of  vicars  choral ;  in  order  that  they  might  mora  fully  praise  God 
for  his  miraculous  restoration  ;  and  also  enjoining  the  chapter  to  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  different  statutes  of  his  royal  predecessors.*' 

1 1  hough  the  castle  was  abandoned  at  such  an  early  period,  yet  its  gmmrd 
was  still  annexed  to  the  sheriff's  office,  which  descended  from  Urso  in  the  fe- 
male line,  to  the  Beaucharaps,  Earhof  Warwick,  and  from  them  again  by  a 
female,  to  the  Nevilles,  who  also  enjoyed  the  same  title  ;  but  on  the  death  of 
the  great  earl,  the  king-maker,  at  the  battle  of  Baraet,  all  those  rights  fell  to 

9  tbe 
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winch  it  is,  or  rather  of  almost  total  obliteration,  it  is  evident 
torn  the  castle  hill,  which  is  of  unusual  dimensions,  and  from 
what  were  its  ancient  limits,  that  it  mast  have  been  a  magnificent 
structure  according  to  the  style  of  those  early  times.  The 
visitor  may  even  yet,  though  with  difficulty,  trace  part  of  the 
ditch,  and  he  will  not  fail  of  being  struck  with  the  jadicjoua-noas 
•f  the  situation,  so  well  adapted  not  only  to  protect  the  churchand 
city,  bat  also  to  command  the  navigation  of  the  Severn.*  Some  far- 
ther notice  of  it  as  a  Gaol,  will  be  found  in  another  section  j  in 
the  mean  time,  we  shall  proceed  on  our  tour  round  the  several 

churches, 
the  fiist  of  which  on  leaving  the  cathedral  is 

St.  Michael's  the  archangel,  or  Bedwardine,  standing  at  the 
north- east  angle  of  that  building,  but  notwithstanding  considered 
ss  oat  of  the  city.  Its  parish  includes  the  college  church-yard, 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  college  precincts.  It  is  a  very  an- 
cient specimen  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  but  its  inside  having 
been  fitted  up  and  repaired,  a  few  years  ago,  it  appears  not  only  in 
good  preservation,  but  is  now  extremely  neat,  decent,  and  commo- 
dious lor  the  auditory.  Much  praise  is  due  to  the  parish  for  those 
exertions ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  frequent  dampness  and 
want  of  comfort  in  the  house  of  God,  often  deters  the  aged  and 
infirm  from  attending,  and  send  many  of  them  to  the  well  floored, 
and  well  aired  tabernacle  of  the  Sectary.  Here,  however,  that 
excuse  is  wanting ;  and  this  church  is  now  ornamented  with  a  new 
altar-piece  and  communion-table,  and  a  pulpit  extremely  well 
carved ;  to  these  must  be  added,  a  new  gallery  and  pews,  so  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  respectability  of  appearance, 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  burying  ground  was  found  to  be  aw 

fall  of  corpses  as  to  preclude  further  interment,  the  bones  of  those 

which  were  in  the  most  decayed  state,  were  dug  up,  and  disposed 

df  in  the  charnel-house,  which  is  a  large  vault  under  the  court  of 

a  house 

tie  crown,  lioce  which,  as  in  other  rountias,  annual  sheriffs  have  been  appoint* 
ed,  who  still  take  charge  of  the  cuttle,  as  it  is  at  pretent  the  county  gaol. 

*  In  the  Cottonian  BISS.  JUL.  F.  VI.  567.  are  some  extract*  from  the  an* 
dent  register  of  the  cathedral,  respecting  this  castle. 
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a  house  which  stands  near  to  the  palace,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
from  the  vaults  of  the  cathedral,  and  here,  as  Br.  Nash  observes, 
lie  promiscuously,  the  bones  of  many  thousands,  lords,  monks, 
and  fair  ladies.    In  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 

Keeping  along  the  London  road  we  now  see  to  the  right  hand, 
St.  Peter's  Church,  between  the  china  manufactory  and  Ihe 
high  road,  near  to  the  Diglis  meadows.  This  is  a  very  ancient 
church  founded  as  early  as  1280,  being  then  parcel  of  the  abbey 
at  Pershore.  It  has,  of  late  years,  been  put  into  a  thorough  state 
of  repair,  both  inside  and  out,  and  the  tower  in  particular  has 
been  very  judiciously  attended  to.  In  the  south  aisle  near  the 
door  is  the  family  vault  of  the  Wyldes,  long  resident  at  the 
Commmdery,  which  stands  in  this  parish ;  and  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary for  this  aisle  to  be  kept  in  repair  at  their  expense.  The 
middle  aisle  also  depends  on  private  care,  and  is  in  charge  of  the 
family  of  Ingram,  as  impropriators  of  the  great  tythes :  their 
eharge  extends  from  the  east  end  to  the  cross  arch  of  that  aisle. 
In  the  gift  of  the  chapter. 

St.  Helen  8  Church  cannot  fail  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  stranger  as  he  passes  from  the  College-yard  to  the  High- 
Street  ;  it  is  on  the  left  hand,  in  the  range  of  building,  and  is 
worthy  of  notice  for  its  antiquity,  for  Lcb.nd  says  "  there  be  eight 
parish  churches  in  the  town,  whereof  St.  Hellen  is  counted  the 
most  ancient,  and  it  was  a  prebend  before  King  Edgar's  days  to 
the  cathedral  church  of  Worcester,  and  Bloxham  in  Worcester, 
was  mother."  Notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  time  marking  its 
extreme  antiquity,  yet  it  possesses  great  respectability,  and  an  evi- 
dent ^ood  state  of  repair,  in  addition  to  its  venerable  appearance. 
The  tower  is  still  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  mo- 
dern set  of  eight  well-toned  bells,  whose  inscriptions  are  intend- 
ed to  immortalize  some  of  the  most  splendid  victories  of  Queen 
Aime's  reign.  The  inside  contains  a  number  of  monuments  well 
worth  examining,  and  is  kept  in  very  neat  order  :  the  body  is  di- 
vided into  three  aisles  by  two  rows  of  pillars,  and  the  altar-piece 
has  lately  undergone  a  thorough  repair.  •  In  the  gift  of  the  bi- 

St. 
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St.  Aiaan's  Church  stands  at  the  back  of  St  Helen's,  to- 
wards the  river,  at  the  corner  of  piah  Street;  bat  contains  no-i 
thing  remarkable  beyond  its  style  of  architecture,  being  amongst 
the  oUeat  ia  the  city.    In  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter, 

St.  A»i>*# w's  Church  qeanot  fail  of  being  nottoed  on  the 
right  hand,  aa  the  visitor  ia  on  his  way  to  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Flight's  china  manufactory ;  indeed  its  extremely  beautiful  spire 
must  excit*  his  cariosity  in  almost  every  part  of  the  city.  The 
eharch  itself  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  aa  early  as  the  eleventh 
century,  and  ia  much  admired,  not  only  from  its  ancient  atyle9 
hat  from  the  very  handsome  modern  improvements  in  its  interior : 
the  moat  striking  feature,  however,  is  the  lofty  spire,  considered 
sot  only  aa  a  real  ornament  to  the  city,  and  as  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  architect,  but  in  met  as  one  o& 
the  most  perfect,  both  in  form  and  construction,  of  any  in  the 
kingdom.  This  ingenious  architect  was  a  common  stone  mason, 
a  native  of  the  city ;  his  name,  Nathaniel  Wilkinson :  and  it  ia 
considered  by  good  judges,  that  he  has  improved  even  upon  the 
so  much  boasted  spire  of  Salisbury  cathedral,  inasmuch  as  this 
rises  from  its  base  according  to  the  most  correct  gradual  diminu- 
tion, terminating  in  the  finest  point,  whilst  the  former  is  brought 
abruptly  to  its  apex,  as  if  the  builder  had  been  afraid  to  carry  it 
to  the  height  required  by  it*  proportions.  The  admeasurement  of 
the  various  parts  is  as  follows : — 

Feet.    Inches. 

Height  of  the  ancient  tower, 90      0 

Spire 155      6 

Diameter  of  its  base 20      0 

Under  the  cap    ....    0      6£ 

the  whole  terminated  by  a  Corinthian  capital,  surmounted  with  a 
gilt  weather  cock.     In  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 

All  Saint's  Church,  which  is  noticed  in  the  opening  on  the 

left  hand  going  down  from  Broad  Street  to  the  bridge,  has  been 

rebuilt  in  the  year  1742,  the  old  structure  having  been  so  much 

damaged  in  the  civil  wars,  as  to  require  taking  down.    This  is 

f  now 
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■ow  t  handsome  edifice  in  the  modern  style,  very  spacious  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  extent  of  the  parish,  which  is  tlje  most 
populous  in  the  city,  and  folly  equal  to  their  accommodation ;  and 
is  besides  sufficiently  elegant  to  demand  the  meed  of  approbation. 
With  a  praise-worthy  attention,  some,  indeed  we  hope  all,  of  the 
ancient  monuments  have  been  preserved ;  but  the  only  one  parti* 
eularly  deserving  the  notice  of  a  casual  visitor,  is  one  near  the 
communion  table,  and  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  of 
Edward  Hurdman,  Esq.  and  his  wife,  with  their  effigies  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer.  He  was  the  first  Mayor  of  Worcester.  On 
the  outside  also,  may  be  noticed  a  carved  head  of  the  pious 
Hough,  included  in  a  circular  cavity  over  the  east  window.  The 
tower  also  deserves  attention,  being  terminated  with  battlements 
and  pinnacles  at  the  corners,  and  having  a  very  musical  set  of  tea 
bells.  In  the  British  Museum,*  is  a  very  curious  fragment  of  a 
letter,  written  daring  the  civil  wars  "  by  Robert  Finchett,  Pastor 
of  the  church  at  All-hallows,  Worcester,  and  subscribed  in  the 
name  of  the  church  at  Elkiugton,  by  Timothy  Jordan,  pastor,  and 
Robert  Brown,  Teacher/'  in  which  they  state  to  Cromwell, 

"  May  it  please  your  honour  ' 

"  The  noble  acts  that  the  lord  hath  enabled  you  to  do  for  htm,  and 
his  royall  cause  in  the  day  of  his  imprisonment  and  declension, 
hath  not  made  you  more  terrible  to  the  adversaries  of  Zion,  than 
that  spirit  of  nieeknesse  and  readinesse  to  help  forward  the  righ- 
teous desires  of  the  poore  among  the  flocke,  (especially  where 
layd  in  a  way  of  subserviency  to  the  rise  of  poor  Zion,  and  the 
kingdom  of  our  dear  Tiord,)  which  Jehovah  hath  crowned  you  with, 
hath  rendered  you  beautiful  and  honourable  amongst  the  prince's 
children.  It  is  purely  this  that  hatb  encouraged  us  to  present 
tbese  few  lines  to  your  honour,  on  the  behalfe  we  trust  of  Christ 
and  his  cause.  That  this  is  a  day  of  darknesse,  and  distress*, 
wherein  the  children  of  darknesse  are  digging  deep,  and  that  more 
Wustripu^ly  than  ever,  to  undermine  the  interest  of  the  Lord,  and 

to 
•  Ayscougirs  MSS.  4155,  p.  9. 
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to  pull  ap  what  he  of  late  years  hath  been  pleased  to  plant,  your 
honour  we  doubt  uot  is  deeply  sensible  of.  Of  what  concernment, 
it  is  upon  that  foot  of  account  (if  upon  noe.  other)  to  have  the, 
power  of  the  militia  of  counties  settled  in  the  hands  of  men  that 

are*   ■  God   (as  we  shall  not  take  the , humbly 

crave  pardon   for  our  bo  ■    -  ■        ■■«  you  to    the  Lord 

whom  we  eannot  but  still  pursue  on  your  hehalfe,  that  you  may 
be  crowned  with  a  greater  spirit  of  love,  life,  faith,  and  magnani- 
mity, thau  ever,  that  you  may  dwell  under  his  shadow,  and  be 
drinking  large  draughts  of  his  love,  till  your  beloved  shall  call 
you  to  come  away,  to  live  eternally  with  him  to  sing  his  praises. 
From  Worcester  the  tenth  day  of  the  sixth  month,  1659."— 
In  the  gift  of  the  crown. 

8r.  Clement's  Church  stands  by  the  side  of  the  river,  a  lit* 
tie  to  the  north  of  the  bridge.  This  is  a  Saxon-built  edifice,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  part  of  it,  at  feast,  is  of  the  ancient  founda- 
tion :  it  has,  however,  suffered  very  much  of  later  years,  particui 
larly  when  the  republican  army  pulled  down  the  city  wall,  at  which 
time  the  tower  was  destroyed.  It  contains  nothing  of  specific  note, 
and  is  on  a  very  small  scale :  but  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the  whole 
of  the  parish,  with  the  exception  of  itself,  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  the  inhabitants,  in  ancient  times,  having  paid  more  At- 
tention to  its  security,  than  to  that  of  their  own  habitations. 
There  is  a  monkish  tradition  that  it  was  begun  to  be  built  on  the, 
western  bank  of  Severn,  but  that  angels  by  night,  took  away  the 
stones  to  where  it  now  stands ;  it  is  not  said,  however,  that  they 
built  it.     In  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 

Returning  to  the  High  Street,  and  crossing  it  to  the  eastern 
side,  St.  Martin's  Church  appears  at  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  corn-market  This  is  a  modern  brick  building  with  a  stone 
foundation ;  having  also  rustic  comers,  door  and  window  cases, 
also  a  pediment  and  cornice  c/  the  same  material.  It  was  finished 
in  October  1772,  after  four  year's  labour,  and  is  60  feet  by  43.  The 
brick  tower,  notwithstanding  its  colour,  is  of  very  light  appear- 
ance, 

•  Tte  MS  it  torn  at  these  4*»h«s. 
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ance,  and  is  ornamented  like  the  body  of  the  edifice  'With  rustfa 
corners  and  windows ;  it  stands  70  feet  high,  and  it  crowned  with 
ballustrades  and  pinnacles  of  light  airy  architecture.  Green  re- 
cords a  curious  anecdote  which  took  place  at  the  commencement 
of  its  erection,  and  ohsertes  that  each  an  interment  wonld  have 
been  more  suitable  to  the  vicinity  of  a  Bacchanalian  temple,  than 
a1  Christian  church.  He  says,  that  as  some  of  the  workmen  were 
digging-  by  the  side  of  the  foundation  of  the  old  church,  they 
met  with  a  coffin  much  decayed,  and  which,  upon  their  endeavour- 
ing to  remove  it,  broke  asunder ;  when  they  discovered  within  it, 
some  old  fashioned  tobacco  pipes,  a  small  three-handled  black 
earthen  cup  and  a  pewter  chamber-pot,  all  entire.  It  is  generally 
conjectured  that  this  coffin  also  had  contained  the  corpse  of  some 
jolly  old  toper,  at  whose  desire  this  beloved  apparatus  had  been 
buried  with  him.  In  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 
'  St.  Swithin's  Church  is  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and 
was  rebuilt  in  1736,  on  a  very  neat,  yet  handsome,  scale.  The 
tisitor  will  not  mil  to  admire  the  very  elegant  arrangements  within ; 
and  his  guide  will  not  fail  to  inform  him,  that  this,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  cathedral,  is  the  only  church  in  Worcester  possessed 
both  of  an  organ  and  chimes. 

St.  Nicholas  Church,  standing  near  the  hop-market,  de- 
serves more  than*  a  passing  glance ;  being  very  neat  and  commo- 
dious on  the  inside,  and  in  general,  on  Sundays,  most  respectably 
filled.  Its  style  of  architecture,  executed  in  stone,  is  very  pleas- 
ing, the  front  being  of  the  Doric  order,  with  six  pilasters,  the 
lower  part  rusticated,  and  the  roof  ballustraded.  As  this  church 
is  considered  as  an  elegant  specimen  of  modern  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  give  a  more  detailed  statement 
of  its  plan,  selected  from  a  late  writer,  who  describes  the  en- 
trance to  be  Doric,  with  plain  mouldings,  whilst  the  inner  pilas- 
ters support  a  circular  pediment,  beneath  which  are  the  arms  of 
England,  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  tower  is  square  at  the  base, 
but  has  double  breaks  at  the  corners ;  the  dial  is  in  the  front, 
whilst  the  other  sides  are  filled  with  windows  which  give  it  an  air 

of 
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•f  grant  tightness.  Over  these  is  a  plant  cornice,  from  which  it 
is  again  set  off  square,  with  windows,  and  rounded  arches,  from 
whence,  capped  with  another  plain  cornice,  it  is  setoff  to  an  6c* 
tagoa,  in  whose  sides  are  the  windows  of  the  belfry,  containing 
a  set  of  sit  hells.  Above  this  it  is  cylindrical,  soxmosnted  with  a 
copola  supported  by  eight  Tuscan  eoldmns,  the  top  pyramidal 
and  terminated  by  a  gilt  ball  and  weather-cock.  The  interior  in 
handsomely  ornamented  with  an  altar-piece  of  the  Doric  order,  over 
which  is  a  circular  whidow  of  painted  glass,  being  a  full  glory  J 
with  a  dove  in  the  centre,  emblematical  of  the  Holy  Spirit  The 
ceiling  is  lofty,  but  plain ;  having  little  more  than  the  central  orna~ 
meats  usual  where  a  lustre  is  suspended.  Even  the  pews,  though 
of  simple  oak/  have  an  air  of  neatness  extremely  consistent  with 
the  general  effect ;  and  the  whole,  without  being  too  gaudy  to  oft 
fend  the  eye  of  taste,  is  sufficiently  ornamented  for  a  Christian* 
ebsrch.  -  In  the  old  bailding  was  Once  a  curious  monument,  but 
now  lost     Habingdon  says'  that  it  was 

"  To  the  fragrant  memory  of.  Mrs.  Penelope  Brace;  daughter 
of  Philip  Brace,  Esq.  of  Doverdak ;  a  chaste  and  untainted  daugh* 
ter  of  the  Church  of  England,  no  less  rfdmired  than  lamented 
for  her  unshaken  profession  and  pious  exanVple.  Her  sublime 
soul  left  her  virgin  body,  and  many  good  works  to  fallow/'  &c. 
A.D.  1684." 

We  cannot  leave  the  church  of  St  Nicholas  wtthoiit  recording 
an  affecting  instance  of  maternal  sensibility,  too  interesting  to 
escape  notice.  Some  time  about  the  year  1767,  a  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Glover,  who  then  resided  near  to  the  church,  had  been  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  lose  their  two  children  ia  infancy,  by  tbo  small-pox  ; 
and  so  nearly  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  interred  together 
in  the  vault  underneath.  Their  loss  proved  so  great  a  shock  to 
the  mother,  that  Mr.  G.  found  it  necessary  to  take  every  means  to 
prevent  a  too  frequent  recurrence  of  the  sad  event,  from  reaching 
her  mind.  He  had  for  that  purpose  engaged  the  sexton  to  inform 
him  of  those  days  when  funerals,  were  to.  take  place,  that  he 
aught  take  Mrs.  G.  on  a  visit  to  some  friend,  distant  enough 

from 
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in  the  coontie  of  Snflblke,  and  theyre  bane;  and  being'  but  a* 
chylde,  was  very  ante  to  be  learned,  wherefore  hy  the.nasacst 
if  hi*  parentes,  or  of  his  good  frendes  and  masters  he  was  con- 
veyed to  the  uwivereitie  of  Oxforde;  where  he  prosperyd  shortly 
so  iii  teaming,'  that'  (as  he  tolde  mee  by  his  owne  mouthe)  he  was 
made  Bachelor  of  A<rtes,  when  be  paste  not  fifteen  years  of  age, 
insomuch  a*  ior  the  rareness  of  his  age  he  was  caUed,  stoat  oobh 
monly  through  the  ontversitte,  the  hoy .  bachelor."  This  curious 
MS.  conolu<ks>  **  who*  lisle  to.  read?  aud  consider  whilst  he 
feedyth  this  bistorye}  may  behold  the  mstabilitie  of  vain  honours 
aatt -brittle  assurance  in  abundance,  the  uuctrtentye  of  dignities,, 
the  flatteringe  4>f  faynedl  freinds,  and  the  futile  favour  of  worldlye 
prittoes,  whereof  the  Lord  Cardinall  hath  felte  and  tasted  both  of 
the  sweete  and  bowbc  iiteche  degrees,  and  fleetynge  from  honours, 
losings  4>f  richest  deposed  from  dignities,  forsaken  of  freindes,  and 
the  mutebrlitie  of  priwee**frvou».,> 

•*  The  cardinal  having  received  at  bnH  from  the  pope  peimiUiBg 
the  suppression  of  this  monastery,  was  about  to  make  tlie  ne- 
eessary  arrangements,  when  bis  sudden   mil  gave  occasion  to 
Henry  to  seize  upon  this,  with  all  his  other  possessions.     The 
College  of  Christ  Church,  to  whom  it  was  then  granted,  leased 
rt  to  the  (amity  of  the  Wyldes*  who  preserved  great  part, of  the 
ancient  building,  adding  a  more  modern  front  to  the  south,  and 
ntade  it  for  many  years  their  residence.     The  ancient  part  seen* 
to  have  beet*  entirely  timber  framed ;  the  front  towards  the  street 
resembles  those  ruinous  wooden  buildings,  not  anfresuent  in  seme 
of  onr  old  country  towns ;  but  the  most  curio  as  part  is  in  the 
rear,  to  which  the  spectator  enters  by  a  gate-way,  which  seems 
ence  to  have  bem  the  cbapei.     Part  of  this  dispel  is  boarded 
oil'  on  the  right,  but  the  ancient  roof  appears,  and  laving  gone 
through  hi  to  what  once  was  a  court,  we  enter  the  great  hall, 
which  served  also  for  the  refectory.     TJiis  is  the  principal  rem- 
nant of  the  old  monastery,  or  commandcry,  and  is  a  square  of 
considerable  dimensions.      The  ancient  door  remains,  also  a  stair- 
case, and  on  the  right  of  the  hall,  is  the  chapel  before  spoken 
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•f ;  but  quite  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  Muck  x>f  the  painted 
glass,  consisting  of  heads  and  mottos,  with  birds,  flowers,  &c.  re* 
tains  in  the  hall  windows ;  and  upon  the  whole,  the  building, 
though  much  altered  from  its  original  state,  is  still  deserving  the 
notice  of  the  antiqnary.  It  now  belongs  to,  or  is  occupied  by,  a 
Quaker,  connected  With  the  leather-trade,  and  as  alterations  were 
takin&place  when  the  Editor  examined  it,  it  is  probable  that  much 
of  its  air  of  antiquity  may  soon  be  lost 
We  shall  now  take  a  slight  review  of  the 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

the  fiat  of  which  is  the  Guildhall,  standing  on  the  west  side 
of  the  High  Street,  nearly  opposite  to  the  market-place.  Thia 
handsome  structure  is  well  worthy  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of 
such  an  ancient  city,  but  is  itself  a  modern  building,  being  be- 
gun in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  finished  in  1723, 
and  executed  from  a  design :  of  Mr.  White,  pupil  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  and  a  native  of  this  city.  Standing  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  line  of  houses,  it  presents  a  noble  front  of  brick, 
ornamented  with  stone  quoins,  with  mouldings  and  tablets  to  the 
windows,  of  the  same  material.  Over  the  line  of  front,  is  a  coved 
cornice,  beneath  which  are  fluted  pilasters,  supporting  an  arched 
pediment,  with  the  arms  of  the  British  Empire,  supported  by  two 
angels,  and  other  pieces  of  sculpture,  the  whole  arranged  as  an 
antique  classical  trophy.  The  principal  entrance,  after  ascending 
some  semicircular  steps,  is  ornamented  with  columns  of  the  com- 
postte  order,  highly  enriched,  and  crowned  with  an  indented  cor- 
uice,  and  open  pediment,  in  which  are  the  city  arms.  *  On  each 
side  of  this  principal  entrance  are  the  statues  of  the  two  Kings 
Charles,  in  nichea ;  and  over  it,  is  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
*ltole  of  the  front  is  very  appropriately  surmounted  with  five 
statues,  consisting  of  Justice,  Peace,  Plenty,  Industry,  and  Chas- 

H  2  tisement; 

•  Quarterly  Sable,  and  Gales,  a  towet  triple-towered  argent  in  the  d ester- 
chief,  on  a  canton  of  the  third,  a  fesse  between  3  peart.  2  and  1  of  (lie  first  ? 
toe  motto, "  Floreat  sein|*r  fidelis  Civius."  Muy  this  loyal  tin/  always 
fiomriih. 
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tisement;  each*  designated  by  their  usual  emblems,  and  the  tout 
ensemble  presents  a  most  elegant  appearance,  particularly  whes 
viewed  so  as  to  shew  its  side  wings  in  perspective,  surpassing  most, 
and  Being  equalled  by  but  few,  buildings  of  the  same  kind  through- 
put the  kingdom.  The  stranger,  on  entering  the  hall,,  is  much 
pleased  with  the  coup  d*cei?  of  a  large,  light,  and  handsome  apart- 
ment, whose  spaciousness  is  considerably  broken  by  its  various 
ornaments,  bat  not  so  as  to  destroy  any  of  its  effect.  Its  length 
is  110  feet  six  inches, 'breadth  twenty-five  feet  six  Inches,  and 
height  twenty-one  feet.  The  western  side  is  occupied  by  a  stair- 
case in  the  centre,  and  the  two  courts  of  justice ;  the  Crown 
Court  on  the  right,  and  the  nisi  prius  on  the  left;  as  the  sessions 
both  for  the  county  and  city  are  held  here.  The  mottos  over  the 
chairs  in  each  court  are  highly  appropriate,  and  peculiarly  typi- 
cal of  the  jurisdiction  of  each.  The  portraits  in  this  hall  are  aba 
deserving  of  attention ;  these  consist  of  pictures  of  Charles  I. 
Queen  Anne,  Sir  John  Pakynton ;  and  one  which  has  been  con- 
sidered as  a  master-piece  in  this  department  of  the  art,  a  whole 
length  portrait  of  Thomas  Winnington,  Esq.  of  the  family  of 
Stanford  Court.  The  staircase,  already  mentioned,  leads  to  the 
council-chamber,  in  the  centre  of  one  side  of  which,  immediately 
facing  the  entrance,  is  a  portrait  of  our  present  monarch,  his  gift 
lo  the  corporation,  and  decorated  with  appropriate  embellish- 
ments. Jo  conclude,  in  the  words  of  a  local  historian,  in  this 
room  the  public  balls  and  assemblies  are  held,  on  which  oc- 
casions it  is  lighted  up  by  a  series  of  twelve  elegant  chandeliers, 
representing  shields  of  glass  in  highly  ornamented  gift  frames. 
To  complete  this  truly  liberal  example  of  civic  magnificence,  it 
Will  be  found  that  every  other  appendage,  whether  for  use  or  or- 
nament, is  furnished  throughout  in  a  style  of  dignified  taste, 
strictly  appropriate  to,  and  befitting  the  uses  of,  this  noble  apart- 
ment. In  a  word,  the  whole  of  this  elegant  fabric  is  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  every  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  ;  coa- 
prising  withiu  itself  every  necessary  office  for  furnishing  the 
splendid  feasts  occasionally  given  there ;  and  every  accommoda- 
tion 
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lira  lor  a  genteel  reception  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who,  op 
public  occasions,  honour  it  with  their  pretence.  An  accident  took 
place  here,  in  the  year  1757,  which  may  be  considered  worth  re- 
cording. On  the  6th  of  March,  arose  the  greatest  storm  of  wind, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  that  was  then  ever  remembered. 
The  violence  of  this  tempest  blew  down  a  stack  of  chimuies  at 
the  Guildhall,  which  beat  through  the  roof,  and  from  thence 
through  the  ceiling  over  the  nisi  prius  bar,  whilst  the  court  of  assize 
was  sitting*  Mr.  Justice  Wilmot,  who  was  sitting  on  the  Bench, 
escaped  any  accident,  but  fonr  of  the  five  barristers  then  in  Court, 
were  severely  hurt :  of  the  auditory,  however,  no  less  than  six 
persons  lost  their  lives;  these  were  the  Cryer  of  the  Court,  Mr. 
Chambers,  an  Attorney  of  Kidderminster,  Mr.  Freme,  an  iron- 
monger, Mr.  Hurtle  of  Uartlebury,  and  Mr.  Shaw  of  Ombersley. 
All  of  whom  were  taken  out  dead  from  the  rubbish,  but  Mr. 
Wainwrjgut  of  Bromsgrove,  who,  though  taken  oyX  alive,  survived 
but  a  few/  minutes.  Many  others  were  also  seriously  hurt  from  the 
great  confusion,  and  by  the  people  in  general  rushing  out  of 
the  lull;  in  which  many  were  thrown  down,  and  trampled  upon. 
Amongst  other  public  works  of  utility,  is  the 

BRIDGE, 

which  in  ancient  times,  according  to  Leland's  description,  was 
"  a  royal  piece  of  worke,  high  and  strong*,  and  had  six  great 
arches  of  stone;"  the  present  new  and  elegant  one,  however, 
consists  but  of  five  arches,  which  are  truly  magnificent  Great 
complaints  existing  respecting  the  old  bridge  about  forty  years 
ago,  both  on  account  of  its  narrowness,  and  its  extreme  bad 
state  of  repair,  a  very  generous  present  was  made  $y  the  then 
members  lor  the  city,  J.  Walsh,  and  Henry  Crab  Boulton,  Esqrs. 
intended  either  for  the  repair  of  the  old,  or  to  assist  in  the 
erection  of  a  new  one :  the  magnitude  of  the  sum,  which  was  90001. 
joined  to  other  reasons,  induced  those  concerned  in  its  manage- 
ment, to  procure  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  rebuilding  it,  and  for 
borrowing  money  for  that  purpose.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
by  the  late  Earl  of  Coventry,  and  the  work  proceeded  so  rapidly, 
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under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  John  Gwynne,  the  architect,  that  it 
Was  opened  in  the  year  1781.  The  diameter  of  the  centre  arch 
Is  forty-one  feet,  whilst  the  four  others  decline  in  a  small  propor- 
tion to  assimilate  with  the  necessary  sweep  of  the  segment  of 
that  arc  that  forms  the  general  outline.  The  chord  of  this  arc 
from  hank  to  bank  is  uearly  270  feet,  with  archways  to  the  tow- 
ing paths ;  and  the  clear  width  of  the  whole  is  twenty-fire  feet, 
including  a  flagged  path  of  four  feet  on  each  side,  which  is  not 
only  convenient  for  general  use,  but  forms  a  very  handsome  pro- 
menade In  a  summer  evening.  The  archways  for  the  towing 
paths  are  thus  constructed  to  prevent  all  interruption  to  the  pas- 
sage over  the  bridge,  and  they  are  also  separated  from  the  ge- 
neral thoroughfare,  by  balluslraded  returns,  which  are  a  continu- 
ation of  the  parapets  of  the  bridge,  and  are  each  in  length  se- 
venty-two feet,  with  a  flagged  pavement  between  them  and  the 
river,  forming  the  towincr  paths  of  about  twelve  feet  in  width. 
In  a  strict  attention  to  usefulness,  a  liberal  spirit  of  ornament  has 
not  been  wanting ;  the  toll-houses  at  the  west  end  are  very  ele- 
gant domes,  and  the  embellishments  of  the  centre  arch  are  the 
head  of  Sabrina,  forming  the  northern  keystone,  whilst  that  of 
Old  Ocean  is  on  the  southern  one.  To  all  this  we  must  add,  ia 
the  words  of  a  local  historian,  that  to  make  the  approaches  to 
the  city  correspond  with  the  modern  elegance  of  this  structure 
which  would  in  fact  have  been  worthy  of  ancient  Rome,  the  ave- 
nues on  each  side  of  the  river  have  been  laid  open  to  a  very 
commodious  exteut ;  the  quays  have  been  made  extremely  spa- 
cious, and  also  convenient  and  easy  of  access;  whilst  a  very 
handsome  street,  (Bridge  Street)  forms  an  opening  to  Broad 
Street,  instead  of  the  narrow  lane  which  formerly  existed,  and 
brings  the  traveller  at  once  into  all  the  bustle  of  the  city.  The 
total  expense  of  executing  this  very  liberal  plan  amounted  to 
upwards  of  30,0001.  which  has  been  borrowed  under  the  author 
rity  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  paid  by  the  regular  tolls,  which 
were  to  continue  on  horses  and  carriages,  until  repaid,  and  also 
on  foot  passengers  until  the  original  debt  should  be  reduced  to 
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4000k  7h%X  debt  atnooqted  in 1807,  to  ttftffl,  nvgetfctr  With 
-some  annuities,  &c.  whilst  the  tolls  were  let  for  18401.  per  annum? 
•since  tbttt,  however,  by  the  side  of  surplus  ground;  and  the  regular 
•increase  of  the  tells,  the  debt  is  so  far  reduced  as  to  have  taken  off 
4he  pedestrian  tax. 

Before  -we  quit  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  it  will  not  he  improper 
to  notice  the 

WOfcCBSTCR  AVD  BIRMINGHAM   CfttTAi, 

which  kas  been'so'very  accurately  described  in  the  late  Agricuf- 
.tural  Survey,  as  to  excuse  the  insertion  of  it  here/  with  some  later 
-observations.  About  the  year  1790,  a  large  canal  was  planned 
4o  connect  Birmingham  at  once  with  the  deep  water  in  the  Se- 
vern which  begins  immediately  below  Worcester,  and  thereby  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  shifting  .goods  from  one  fiver  vessel  to 
another,  «on  account  of  their  draught  of  water ;  this  was  intended 
4©  bear  craftof  stay  tens 'burthen;  the  ground  was  surveyed,  and 
application  made  to  Parliament.  As  the  necessary  consequence 
of  such  a  measure,  when  completed,  would  naturally  be  con- 
sidered to  diminish  tho  demand  for  freight  in  vessels  of  small 
draught  calculated  to  go  «p  the  shoal  part  pi  the  river  to  the 
fiteurport  Causi,  it  is  not  surprising  .that  it  should  meet  with 
great  opposition.  In  met,  great  resistance  was  made  to  the  Bill, 
not  only  by  canal  proprietors,  and  boat  owners,  but  also  by  per- 
sons interested  in  mill-streams ;  ,it  was  staled  by  a  most  ex- 
traordinary mode  of  reasoning,  that  the  cool  country  would  be 
exhausted*,  by  increasing  the  outlets  for  that  article,  and  the 
mauumctores  depending  on  it  entirely  mined.  On  the  other 
handy  it  was  very  fturly»urged,4bat4he  coals  were  inexhaustible, 
and  that  the  extending  the  market  would  increase  the  sale  and 
profits,  and  that  the  vessels  employed  on  the  line  of  canal  would 
not  diminish  the  value  of  those  fitted  for  a  shallower  navigation, 
as  it  was  to  be  expected  that  this  line  would  increase  the  regular 

H  4  trade, 

•  This  wts  by  the  very  people,  or  at  least  by  their  neighbours,  who  were 
•o  anxious  tome  tine  ago  to  Mpply  the  metropolis  with  coal,  to  tAcccrisis 
tntructicn  of  the  NactaHlc  Trade  ! 


trade,  without  interfering  with  that  part  wAiefcatoatsfr  rsiitod ; 
jot  if  it  did,  that  the  navigation  was  free  to  ill,  so  the*  specu- 
lators ia  river  emit  might  build  all  their  fatare  vessels  of  the 
accessary  site.  To  settle  part  of  this  dispute,  the  Paiiiameator- 
dared  a  general  eurvey  of  the  coal  country  to  be  taken,  which 
shewed  that  it  could  not  easily  be  burnt  out;  aad  the  proprietors 
of  the  propoaed  canal,  in  order  to  obviate  some  other  difficulties, 
gave  up  all  claim  to  mill-streams,  aad  undertook  to  treat  to  the 
Ueaveaa  for  a  supply  of  water,  in  coajaaotion  with  a  tier  of 
atfanfr<wgiaes,  which  should  pomp  water  from  the  Severn.  Thaw, 
in  defiance  of  all  opposition,  expense,  and  difficulties,  the  baaineas 
was  at  length  undertaken,  after  a  tedious  solicitation  for  several 
Sessions  of  Parliament,  and  laying  out  nearly  1$*OO0L  in  those 
preparatory  steps.  The  canal,  ia  its  preseat  state,  caaMeaees 
with  a  tunnel  under  a  hill  near  Birmingham,  aad  after  contieatag 
three  or  four  miles*  with  a  depth  of  six  feet,  crossed  by  bodges 
of  sufficient  elevation  to  permit  the  passage  of  any  bargee,  it 
meets  with  two  very  deep  valliea  of  thirty  feet  each,  and  from 
tour  to  five  hundred  yards  across;  the  one  at  SeUyOak,  the  other 
at  Barnbrook  End.  This  part  of  the  task  was  extremely  bee* 
rious,  and  is  highly  worthy  of  notice,  the  valliea  being  fitted  ay 
with  a  wet  loose  marl,  dug  oat  of  the  canal,  bat  which,  from  its 
want  of  adhesive  properties,  cannot  be  kept  together,  bat  by  iav 
mense  frames  and  props  of  timber.  The  expense  of  these  works 
was  enormous,  as  the  cutting  in  some  places  waa  thirty  feet  deep; 
yet  the  proprietors  spared  no  expense,  even  in  the  construction 
of  additional  facilities  of  communication;  and  in  the  Barnbrook 
embankment  there  is  a  waggon  road  below  the  line  of  caaaJ,  which 
is  of  sufficient  height  to  admit  af  aay  load  pasaiag  ^throiejh. 
Another  tunnel  was  obliged  to  be  cut  between  Ahe  church,  aad 
King's  Norton,  apwards  of  a  mile  ia  bagth,  tharagh  a  bed  of 
loose  marl,  full  of  springs.  This  has  taken  several  years  to  cse* 
onto,  and  will,  when  completely  finished,  deserve  the  praise  daa 
to  a  work  of  great  expense,  labour,  and  difficulty.  The  sasxaut 
level  of  this  nana],  from  the  wharfs  at  Birmingham,  will  beaia> 


teaaauieae^thiva*Hrtersinleiie^ 
it*  coUeterel  breaches,  mm  business  is  doing  in  the  oowveyanaa 
of  coal,  lime,  and  other  articles  of  interior  dffMiiiii.  BotthoMI 
fon  this  saatimt  Urol  to  tlie  Serero  is  negroid,  that  it  will  ie> 
noire  a  coarse  of  lockage  of  460  loot  porpeedicalar;  mod  il  as> 
pern  fronalateaMOtingef  the  ptooosctsrs  (1811)  to  bo ■ 
Mined,  that  who*  the  Committee  shall  be  satisfied  Hast 
sufficient  lor  tfceoapply  of  the  ceasl  can  bo  procured  at  or  near 
the  sanuait  level,  withoot  having  rooosrae  to  the  Severn,  mod 
iecomog  the  es*rmoos  expease  of  atom  engines,  to.  they  vll 
then  proceed  with  the  locks.  It  had  koea  proposed  by  &  Mr. 
Wo<KihooMtotobBtitatewho^hoatU<daJ^imt«ad  of  JLeeew, 
which  occasioned  much  controversy  between  the  partieaae  ea 
each  atdo  of  .the  question:  H  waa  ao  fin?  settled  by  oxperiaaon^ 
however,  that  &  perpendicular  lift  was  executed  at  Tardebig,  neer 
Breanigrove,  which  passed  twelve  boats  in  ono  boor  and  twenty* 
six  ininates ;  bwt  this  plan  has  alU^hb^  Anther 

tmproveoients  are-  in  view  opon  a  very  largo  scale :  -a  eommuni* 
cation  with  tbo  Droitwicb  Canal  ia  intended:  and  it  fe  proposed 
to  opon  a  out  between  this,  and  that  which  is  more  specineelty 
termed  tbe  Bwaungnan  Canal,  for  whieh  pnrpooo  a  Bill  waa  bo* 
am  the  Hewselsst  sessions.  When  this  very  msgutficent  work 
ia  completed,  it  will  bo  a  great  improvement  to  Worcester,  wot 
only  in  osefslness,  hot  in  beaaty ;  as  it  ia  intended  to  form  a 
basin  near  tbo  Sonaom  fields,  on  a  level  considerably  shore  that 
of  terror.    We  lie*  proceed  to  the 

BUtJLCT  FLICS, 

wbjob  k  ia  the  High«etreet,  with  a  toeroughJoro  Into  a  afreet  It 
tbo  roar,  extending  towards  tbo  shambles.  This  modera  nidi* 
Hon  to  tbo  oonfsrte  of  the  city  ia  highly  deserving  of  eeon- 
d  boo  bm  opened  since  the  yoar  1W4.  It  boo 
with  an  expense  of  fit***,  to  tbo  Corporation, 
not  only  in  Ha  erection,  bat  for  other  pnrpoots,  as  they  bad 
righta  to  puicheee  poarioas  to  ounosaiiatiiig  tbo  4tf» 
arista  ia  thee  apeo*  tbo  jadjsjiaanat  of  which  plan 
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tf  be  dmiseed*  wbm  >we  coaaider  the  disagreeable 
emodnead  by  tie  untimited  setting  op  of  stalm  for  every  orikk  of 
iojumnnliff  eoiMmmption,  and  which  are  not  only  inimical  to  the 
-beauty  of  a  place,  but  toad  moot  considerably  to  the  >genereJioa 
and  coleacttofi  of  all  kinds  oT  tilth.  The  building  itself  is  not 
ejely  jcc*wenieirt>  bat  bij^y  ornamental,  having  a  stone  front  of 
handaoj*.  elevation,  whist  the  interior  amngoinetita  are  hath 
cwsnand  commodious.  Tbeqoaio^y  of.  frejtaosdui  this  market 
adihe  proper season  is  astonishing:-  even  thirty  yean  ago,  Dr. 
Jinsh,  records,  thai  two,  sad  even  three,  toaa  of  ekerriee  have  been 
sold  in  Worcester  on  a.Saturday  morning  before  five  o'clock;  asd 
jtbat  in  the  course  of  a  whole  morning  she.  toils  have  acteally  beea 
eeld,  and  this  lor  she  sapply  not  only  of  the  neighbouring  die- 
Jvicts,:but  even  for  Lajscasbire  and  Yorkshire.  Even  ta  later 
years,  when  there  has  been  agsest  kit  of  feqit,  the  tonnage  anal 
on  itbat  article  alone  on  the  Trent  and  Severn  Canal,  baearaountei 
4o  SQOM. !  All  other  commeditiee  are  equally  ptenttfed  and  good 
in  their  kind,  except  j£so;  but  meaaures  are  now  taken  to  remedy 
tha&deieieaey*  meetings  having  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  sap* 
porting*  plan  which  will  always  ensure. a  regular  supply ;  eon* 
nertetUwith  which  are  several  late  resolutions  adopted  in  the  towns 
en  the  Severn  for  the  preservation  of  the  various  kinds  of  fish  in 
the  several  seasons.  The  markets  are  held  on  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, and.  Saturday  y  bat  the  biter  is  always  the  most  conside* 


The  Hop  Market,  being  for  a  staple  article,  ia»abo  deserving  of 
notice,  standkig  at  the  junction  of  the  High  and  Foregate-etreets, 
in  a  central  situation,  and  consisting  of  an  extensive  quadrangle 
surrounded  en,  three  sides  by  lefty  ranges  of  large  and  regular 
warehouses.  .  The  trade  here  is,  so  considerable,  as  sometimes  to 
amoimt  to  46,238  pockets,  which  waa  in-l&Ol ;.  though  iu  18fc% 
\t  has  been  down  so  low  as  11,824,  averaging  about  25,000  per 
aonum ;  and  in  the  present  year,  though  the  editor  could  not  as- 
Cfigaie  the  quantity,  yet  so  plentiful  was  jthe  supply,  that  Betke* 
lg*M  Hospital,  on  the  apposite  sick  of  the  street,  wan  en  several 
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market  days  occupied  as  a  warehouse  for  the  surplus  quantity. 
Ib  addition  to  tha  pleasure  arising  from  tha  contemplation  of  aa 
active  trade,  three-fifth*  of  tbe  produce  of  the  surrounding  plan- 
tations on  an  average  being  brought  hither  for  sale,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  reflect  that  the  rents  arising  from  those  warehouses,  in* 
stead  of  swelliiig  corporation  coffers,  are-applied,  by  the  Omurdhaa 
of  the  several  parishes  in  the  city,  to  the  laudable  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  house  of  industry. 

The  Cam  Market  requires  no  partionlar  iUustrattsai  With 
respect  to  the  Fain,  they  take  place  m  Saturday  before  Pate 
Sunday  ;  Saturday  infa^srl^e^/vhMbtwoa^princqiBily  rot 
horses  aad  seme  linen  stash  ;  August  15,  and  September  19,  both 
for  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  Iambi,  linen,  and  particularly  for  hops; 
in  which  last  article  the  /attar  Fair  is  considered  aa  the  great 
annual  one,  at  which  a  large  quantity  is  always  oflered  for  snlev 
when  there-  attends  a  great  number  of  dealers  and  apecsJaiora,  not 
eary  from  the  neighbourhood,  but  foam  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Even  thus,  however,  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  subsssjasat  ronsv 
kets,  us  was  partieujsrly  aotiuad  by  the  Editor  of  these  shaets^ia 
the  montte  of  last  October  and  November.  Hare  aisoaparttsi 
foir  takes  place  on  tha  first  Monday  in  Deeessber. 

To  aecosunodote  such  an  ingress  of  strangers,  it  is  aaideat 
that  the 

nnrs 
must  he  not  only  capacious,  but  numerous.  Of  these  there  at* 
or  rather  have  bean,  four  posting  houses,  which  are,  tha  Hop 
Pote  and  Star  and  Garter,  in  ftagate-street,  both  of  which 
are  also  frequented  by  the  Mails,  and  nuassroae  coach  ss;  in 
Broad-street  the  Unicom  and  Crown,  of  which  the  same  may  ha 
also  said,  though  the  Crown  had  for  a  short  tame  been  shut  up. 
To  speak  of  their  comforts  and  convenience  is  needless,  aa 
strangers  are  aa  well  accommodated  here  as  at  any  inns  on  the 
road;  and  several  of  them  are  peculiarly  arranged  for  the  recap* 
tion  of  a  very  numerous  and  respectable  dens  of  society ,  the  Coat* 
menial  Trw*U*r*.    Tbe  advantages  rossJtiag  .indeed  from  this 
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note  of  doing  tastnees  ere  a*  great  the*  time  tie  several  ether 
hoeses  in  Worcester  fitted  op  on  the  sane  estsbliibment;  the 
Rain  Deer,  Bell,  end  Hep  Market  lea.    The 

Tfctps  am>  Manufacture* 
of  Worcester  here  lequiee  notice,  as  some  of  the  planes  in  which 
they  ere  carried  on  deserve  a  very  ounnte  denoriptieift.  The 
Tea»e  at  ComracB  of  the  city,  generally  aposVing,  is  vary  con- 
siderable, arising  not  only  from  the  snrplas  prodncts  of  the  covn* 
ty  audita  on  tnaimfactsm,  bat  from  the  great  conreaiemies 
resnlting  from  ita  very  attended  water  carriage;  thia  subject  ha% 
however,  been  noticed  more  at  length  in  the  early  part  of  this 
sketch;  we  proceed  therefore  to  the hUtfUFACTOUS,  of  which, 
in  former  times,  the  principal  was  Beotd  Ckfik,  of  whieh  Dr. 
Nash  (who  has  bean  copied  by  snoseeding  writers,)  says,  that  the 
Society  of  Broad  Cloth  Makers  of  thin  city  was  incorporated  is 
the  second  year  of  Henry  VUL  from  weic«e«iod,  doris*  a  cen- 
tury, the  taade  increased,  iasomncb  that  at  one  time  6000  per. 
nana  wore  employed  in  it ;  .and  above  twise  that  number  in  card- 
ing, apinning,  &c  in  the  towns  and  vilkges  in  the  vicinity.  It 
t  indeed  hate  rapidly  increased  after  the  first  incorporation ;  lor 
who  wrote  timnads  the  latter  end  of  Henry's  reign,  says 
expressly,  that  "  the  wealtheof  the  towne  of  Worosstre  i 
most  by  drnpering  }  and  noe  towne  of  England  at  this 
tymeinakhhsoinany  cloatnsyeariyasthktowM  Pros- 

ferity,  however,  seems  at  last  to  have  prodneed  the  most  peraiev 
wis  ejects ;  for,  as  Dr.  Nash  adds,  the  clothing nme* knew  totally 
gone;  and  it  begs*  to  decline  noon  after  the  revelation,  owinf 
partly  to  the  nwrnafceUnra,  who  tognishly  stretched  their  cloths 
wo  much,  that  when  they  came  to  Bhehcdl  Hall,  or  TWftwj, 
they  wanted  mace  of  their  mensete;  and  pertly  to  the  workmen's 
obstinacy,  for  they  aiasietod  in  making  a  thick  heavy  brand  doth, 
at  a  thne  when  the  Tarts  chose  rather  n  thin  spongy  cloth,  which 
took  a  brighter  dye*  A  spirit  of  jeaJooey  seems  akm  to  lieve  sprang 
wpio  this  county,  at  &  very  early  period,  respecting  thia  branch  of 
\ ;  tor  we  areiaJbrnwd,  on  good  authority,*  that  in  the 


•  Rnffhead's  Statutes  st  large,  VpI.  II.  p.  169. 
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reign  ef  Henry  VHI.  the  JnhaHftents  of  Worcester,  Bresham, 
Droitwieh,  Kiddenni nster,  and  BromagTore,  complained  in  «  petl* 
tkra  to  that  monarch,  thai  they  were  much  injured  by  farmers, 
husbandmen,  and  others,  occupying  themselves  in  the  mysteries 
of  cloth-working  &e.  and  an  aei  wao  passed,  fcrtklding  any 
cloths  to  be  made  for  ante  in  the  ceenty,  except  in  those  towns; 
but  at  the  same  time  letting  every  person  at  liberty  to  rtaMfo* 
ture  for  himself  and  fanrfty. 

The  Carpet  Mdnitfti&ery  has  also  been  long  on  the'  eweUne, 
and  is  now  no  more. 

Of  late  years  some  food  articles  hate  been' got  up  in  the  C*W- 

net  making  trade,  and  sold  to  distant  places.    But  the  principal 

branch  in  which  Worcester  stands  nnHvaUnd,  with  the  exception 

tA  Derby,  is  the         ' 

MftMfcoJ* .  ttae?  VftattrtM» 

Noam  Flight,  Banv  aad  Flight,  -neat  Ate  mar,  to  tike  tenth  of 
St  A*i^*cb^ito**rt*h*X*46,  Htgh*beetv)  and 
ea«ea\tbe  Eoy^  Chten  Manaatokiry ,  soa*  ea**  the  patssnags 
of  tbm  MajaotMi  nw4  the  ether  by  llaaojn.  fHi<mhriaain  and 
Co.  in  Big***  aoso  iamsdistsly  on  thoonaionesMBto  the  city  by 
tbo  ClIimnsawM  load,  na>aVtha  patmaag s.of  Mm  Bejel  Bighman 
An  Piwaoa  Regent;  the  jwtatt  shop  of  this*  astaMawimont  is  at  No, 
69,  Usga-etreet*  aioingtbe  Hop  Polo-Inn:  there  is  aoso  anathss 
himiasms  istablishaum  m  Lowaamem;  and  the  i» tad  sha^  ia  at 
Nov  43,  Higu-at»oot,  the  pteperty  of  Moaats.Gfaiagat,  Weed* 
aadWilkam*  Of  oil  those  we  smset,  with  jeatiee,  ayenfe  a* 
though  there  may  bo  some  paaata  of  i 


•  The  Asjal  etanifaslrey  wake  *tfaeee  m  PtAmt$ow0  nepeiiia  to  tit* 
Aibae's  Church,  in  Fisb»st(eet,  was  formerly  a  largs  nsewion-OQiise,  and  the 
whole  it  regular,  extensive,  and  convenient.  It  was  originally  commenced 
in  1751,  by  a  body  o/  proprietors,  called  the  Worcester  Porcelain  Company; 
but  afterwards  purchased  in  1783  by  Thomas  Flight,  Esq.  of  Hackney.  The 
▼hit  of  their  Majesties  to  it  m  1788,  for  Hie  purpose  of  persona]  etaminatiort, 
waw  atamans  with  taoir  eaqaalinaw  apon»batsonf  watch  pmaplud  (bass  to 
tsatow  on  it  tfa^  present  title. 

The  Lowesmere  snanotactory  has  been  lately  bornt  down* 
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we  shell  brieiy  notice  in  their  place.  The  demand  from  each 
■till  continues  extensive  both  far  home  consumption  and  ex- 
portation ;  yet,  valuable  aa  thia  hraaoh  of  taade  is,  there  ia  bo  at- 
tested secrecy  but  by  a  very  liberal  arrangement,  a  stranger,  on 
personal  application  at  any  of  the  retail  shops,  will  meet  with  polite 
attention,  and  receive  a  card  of  admission  to  the  respective  mana- 
mctortes,  where  a  person,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  attends  to 
shew  and  explain  every  part  of  the  process,  and  to  direct  the 
workmen  in  each  department  to  go  through  the  various  steps  of 
moulding,  drying,  glazing,  burning,  painting,  burnishing,  &c  net 
indeed  npou  the  aame  p»e«se  artk^  bat  on  specmemi  which  hid 
arrived  at  each  sts^e  of  the  nmnafaeture.  Far  thia  too,  there  it 
no  bowing  for  fees;  b«t  a  simpfe  cAorty  oo* /or  the  tick  work- 
men cannot  escape  notice  on  going  away,  which  of  coarse  wiQ  be 
attended  toby  a  liberal  mind,  when  it  to  uatmidia  t  J  thai  the  waget 
are  but  low,  and  the  process  in  aomv  stageshigbiy  < 
from  the  emacm  of  the  bmd,  fce. 

It  haa  been  noticed  by  a  looal  guide,  wot  without  1 
through  a  prejudiced  m*nlity>  to  swpport  the  pdefthm,  theft  the 
anteriority  of  the  Worcester  porcelain  over  aN  other*  haa  been 
asserted  by  an  anowymena  writer,  who  say*,  that  "  the  body  of 
the  Worcester  ware  tfaremoeede  every  other  in  wnetteee  ami  white* 
nan,  in  which  it  almost,  if  not  altogether;  equals  even  ttm  fmeft 
percekin  of  China  itself,  and  is  mend  'to  b»Moh  harder,  aim 
more  durable,  than  the  body  of  any  other  poreelam  whatever.  The 
erasing  of  it  never  nips,  breaks  off,  or  parte  from  the  fodyv«xcept 
by  extreme  violence,  and  then  itdiseovers  no  fcrownneae,  aoelt  aa 
ia  often  ♦seen  in  the  ordinary  Chinese,  and  almost  always,  after 
wear,  in  the  other  kinds  of  poreelatn ;  k  ia  alao  perfectly  dear 
and«tnmsperent,  which  is  a  quality  that  almost  peculiarly  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  others  of  European  manufacture.*'  That 
much  of  this  is  true,  we  are  folly  convinced ;  but  that  the  extreme 
points  are  correct,  must  indeed  be  denied,  unless  great  improve- 
ments have  taken  place  within  this  thirty  yearn;  for  Mr.  Arthur 
Young,  in  one  of  hm  tours,  observes,  that  it  ia  well  known  that 

all 
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alt  thr  other  fwrcehwi  in  Europe  may  iw  tnehe#fci  a Xtattfcej 
cap,  whilst  the  latter  remains  unhurt ;  aoeVthat  the  Dresden  4up 
will  itself  in  like  manner  melt  in  an  old  Ctout  one,  whiebp  hw 
adds,  sbewe  the  amazing  perfection  that  empire  had  long  ago? 
attained  iu  erery  part  of  the  art  that  did  not  depend  on  dengftv 
it  is  in  tail  very  article,  however,  that  the  Worcester  china; 
like  that  of  Derbyshire,  excels  all  others,  fbrat  both  these  place* 
a  liberal  'encouragement  is  grren  to  ingeniona  painters,  not  only 
in  fruit,  flowers,  sheila,  fanciful  or  emblematical  orsanmenta,  bat 
b  landscape,  histoty,  natural  Malory,  in  alt  its  branches  tcopteit 
from  theorigiaa],  &c»  fee.  The  paMia^vsoma  of  each  eatahrmlil 
meat,  containing  each  perhaps  thirty  artists,  are  extremely  cu- 
rioaa,  particularly  m  two/parts  of  tfce  p'rooess ;  the  first  ia«tbet>of 
copying  a.  landscape  tma  pJamf,;nad  drawing  its. odtlino  so  cor* 
rectly  on  a  cyfmder,  or  perhaps  u  spherical  body,  that  the  pro- 
norttona  of  perspective  are  still  accurately  preserved;  the  matht«» 
matieian  wilt  know  how  to  appreciate  this,  an  any  landscape; 
if  pasted  on  a  cylindrical  surface,  would  have  all  atb  parts  thrown 
out  of  perspective,  the  objects  at  the  aides,  thous^ia  thrfere* 
ground,  being  thus  plaeed  beyond  the  line  of  the  distance,  and 
behind  the  .pofrt  of  view :  the  second  point  worthy  of  .attention  k 
the  preparation  of  the  colours;  for,  in. laying  them  on,  theTisRor 
will  ohucrvo  that  the  tints  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
object  copied,  though  a  precise  resemblance  in  the  nicest  shades 
will  talK  phvx  after  each  article  has.  been  in  tie  fire;' the  gtafif 
too  whea  laid  on  ia  completely  black,  and  the  blue  of  a  deteji  cho- 
colate colour.  In  this  place  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  ar  must 
ingenious  self-taught  youthful  artist,  a  sofa  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
some  of  whose  works  on  a  service  preparing  for  the  Prince  fee* 
Kent,  being  copies  feet*  hiatatkal  eagmtinga  of  English  history, 
are  exquisite  both  in  the  spirit  of  oatfirie,  and  truth  and  fcriUi* 
aney  of  cokmring.  The  operations  also  of  the  burnishing  rooms, 
each  .of  which  anorda  employment  to  about  thirty  ingenious  a* 
males,  are  highly  worthy  of  attention. 
With  iiwneci  to  the  proonw  in  gnawed,  it  ia  almost  wajaoaetaaiy 
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tostofe  thafcn^celein  ma  asnliam  between  glass  —  d  1 
and  »ft»elf1n  tome  degree  ritrified;  be*  thoagh  the  mechanical 
process  it  not  dimeett,  ?et  it  was  for  a  kmg  time  thought  rmpc*- 
sible  to  pmeere  the  .materials  which  ia  Chiaa  are  known  by  the 
names  of.habHn  and  pHcntee.  If  oeh  praise,  however,  ia  doe  at 
|ke  late  indefatigable  and  amiable  Dr.  Watt,  of  this  city,  whose 
chemical  atiU  ia  toe  nell  known  to  reauire  father  celebrity ;  lor 
to  hie  persevering  indnatry  ate  we  indebted  far  the  Anavary 
that  Bnglaad  herself  contain  articles  which,  whan  chemically 
Mended,  are  cecal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  tboae  Chinese  snbstaaces. 
Thee*  artieka  one  fifteen  m  sixteen  to  nnmher :  they  consist  of  a 
wytogianito  from  Cornwall;  and  a  £aeoJife,  orSoaavetone,  from 
thoeaaie  county,  the  whole  aearry  of  which  belongs  to  Messrs, 
Flight  and  Co.  to  tfaia  we  must  add  a  decomposed  Qmrtm  from 
the  Pettfmnd  hills,  neerBdfobergh ;  ailipeeea  sand  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  calcined  bones,  &e<  &c.  These  are  all  grand  separately, 
then  mixed  m  owe  proportion  and  calcined,  wbea  they  com  eat 
efthekthiin  lompe  of  a  porooa  white  intattor,  with  btaish  Hats; 
this  prodeceis  again  gronad  with  soft  water,  until  it  forms  a  b- 
tyrid  of  the  consistence  of  the  thickest  cream,  bat  entirely  of  a 
pore  white,  and  then  passed  through  a  sieve  of  the  finest  laws, 
into  vats,  where  it  oonsdltdatea  by  means  of  evaporation  fie* 
ailiteiailieatofalcmtfffipecatare.  The  laid  day  tlms  waiaiaiag 
know  tempered,  being  again  wetted,  beaten  with  a  large  maUet, 
and  trodden  by  human  feet,  when  it  becomes  fit  for  the  wevkmet 
catted  the  thrower,  wber  having  received  a  mass  of  H  ween  his 
hcrieontai  lathe,  a  smooth  wheel  of  abont  one  foot  in  diameter, 
worked  by  a  very  rapid  motiao,  tahee  it  in  bath  hands,  and  with 
hiaifingett  and  thumb  drasmijtap  into  a  pyramid,  or  cone,  throwing 
away  the  superfluous  matter  with  great  judgment ;  and  then  press- 
ing it  dosmwasda  whilst  in  motion,  nvttena  it  into  what  will 
farm  a  plate  or  aaacer;  or  ifdrawaup  again  will  prodace  a  tea- 
pot or  bason.  All  this  ia  the  work  almost  of  an  instant ;  and  it 
ia  indeed  astonishing  to  see  with  what  rapidity  the  shapeless  mam 
of  day  annmim  new  fcrma  with  no  ether  tools  than  the  plastic 
9  finger* 
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$*ger*  of  the  workmen,  and  a  small  guage  used  to  insure  an  equal 
degree  of  spherical  or  circular  proportion.  In  this  maimer,  a  lad 
of  fifteen,  assisted  by  a  turning  boy  often  years  old,  will  produce 
a  complete  tea  equipage  in  three  minutes,  one  article  of  each, 
with  the  exception  of  handles  or  spouts,  which  are  put  on  after- 
wards ;  and  all  this  so  perfectly  in  shape,  as  only  when  dry  to 
require  a  small  degree  of  labour  from  the  trimmer,  every  thing 
being  brought  of  a  requisite  and  equal  thickness  by  the  fingers 
alone/  The  articles  now  pass  through  the  drying  kilns  to  the 
trimmer ;  then  those  which  require  them  have  spouts  or  handles 
fitted  on ;  from  this  they  are  carried  to  the  burning  kiln,  where, 
placed  on  saggers,  or  circular  plates  of  Staffordshire  crucible  clay, 
strewed  with  calcined  flint  in  a  powdered  state,  they  are  burnt* 
together  with  perhaps  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  like  kind,  In 
this  heat,  which  renders  them  red  hot,  they  remain  from  thirty- 
six  to  forty  hours  ;  and  having  all  the  time  been  carefully  guarded 
from  flame,  are  said  to  be  in  their  biscuit  state.  The  blue, 
if  wanted,  is  now  laid  on,  after  the  figures  have  been  traced 
on  the  finest  articles  by  a  pencil  dipped  in  a  proper  liquid,  (the 
coarser  articles  having  the  patterns  taken  from  a  copper-plate  pic- 
ture fitted  on  with  glue,)  and  when  dry  they  are  immersed  in  the 
glaze,  which  is  a  substance  like  cream,  composed  of  ground  flint 
and  white  lead.  Again  dried  ju  the  proper  temperature,  (for 
almost  every  part  of  the  process  is  regulated  by  the  thermometer,) 
they  present  a  colour  of  a  pale  pink,  the  pencil  lines  being  of  a 
dingy  purple,  and  are  given  to  another  trimmer  for  the  purpose 
of  smoothing  the  glaze ;  after  which  they  go  to  the  glaze  kiln, 
where  they  undergo  a  partial  vitrification,  being  exposed  to  an 
iotense  beat  for  tweuty-eigbt  hours:  this  process  turns  the  pur- 
ple colour,  already  spokeu  of,  into  a  brilliant  blue.  From  hence 
they  go  to  the  sorting  room;  thence  to  the  painters;  again  to 
the  kiln  to  fix  the  colours ;  and  where  there  is  gold  in  the  pat- 
tern, they  undergo  another  burning  after  the  enamel  is  laid  on ; 
from  whence  they  are  given  to  the  burnishers,  who  complete  them 
for  sale.  This  division  of  labour  includes  a  regular  gradation  0/ 
Vol.  XV.  I  twenty. 
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twenty-three  artists;  but  toiae  articles  require  m»r»,  such  a* 
cannot  be  thrown,  but  must  be  cast  in  piaister  moulds :  and  the 
general  earning*  are  front  one  to  tiro  gataeas  and  a  lialf  per 
Week :  the  principal  painters,  however,  may  earn  more. 

The  Glove  Manufactory  is  also  deterring  of  notice,  as  it 
is  conducted  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  both  for  home  consump- 
tion and  exportation,  those  of  Worcester  and  Us  vicinity  being 
much  admired.  Thin  trade  is  carried  da  by  seventy  wasters* 
Who  give  employment  to  about  6000  individuate,  principally  fe- 
males, partly  in  Worcester,  bat  extending  to  Ledbury,  and  many 
other  parishes  in  Herefordshire. 

The  Distillery  Trade  does  not  appear  Very  conspicuous  to 
a  stranger ;  bat  it  must  not  be  entirely  ^asfceA  over,  as  ft  has 
been  known  to  fay  7001.  per  week  in  duties  to  goVernuient :  but 
further  tt  is  unnecessary  to  Tose  time  in  ft*  examination,  as  there 
is  nothing  to  gratify  ccriosfty,  on  the  scale  of  ille  works  in  the 
metropolis. 

This  subject  naturally  leads  us  from  the  cnrpfoy meat  of  the 
indnstrious  poor,  to  those  objects  intended  for  their  solace  and 
relief,  the 

CHATUTABLfc  INSTITUTIONS  ; 

the  first  of  which  to  be  considered  is  the  House  of  iNinrsTftY,  a 
modern  building,  erected  on  *the  eastern  side  of  Hie  city,  upon  a 
small  eminence  called  Tallow  Hill,  and  which  cannot  fail  striking 
the  stranger  by  the  elegance  of  its  appearance  as  a  public  object 
whilst  it  pleases  him  by  the  distribution  of  its  conveniehcies  of 
reception,  and  its  'other  advantages  for  its  intended  purpose.  A 
slight  sketch  of  its  design  and  arrangement,  taken  froth  a  recent 
focal  work,  will  answer  a  better  purpose  for  imitation  and  us  an 
example,  than  any  the  most  picturesque  description  of  it  by  a 
tourist,  we  shall  therefore  briefly  state,  that  its  body  is  116  feet 
by  44,  with  two  wings  detached  30  feet  from  the  Central  building. 
In  the  rtorth  wing  are  the  kitchen,  bake-house,  dairy,  and  laundry ; 
rn  the  south  wing  ore  two  airy  rooms  for  aged  people,  together 
with  ah  apartment  for  stripping  and  washing  on  adaMsston,  an 

oven 
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oveajfer  hating  ihecloatba  of  each  poor  person  to  destroy  infee* 
tiees  particles,  Jiot  and  cold  baths,  brew-house,  infirmary,  water* 
cksets,  £&  with  *  large  reservoir  on  the  Up  for  a  supply  of 
water ;  the  whole  executed  on  a  philosophical  and  liberal  plan. 
Tbe  centre,  which  u  forty  feet  high,  contains,  on  the  ground  floor 
en  the  eastern  aide,  a  large  dining  hall  fifty+si*  fce*  by  nineteen  t 
whilst,  in  the  centre  of  the  western  front,  aip  the  hall,  tjie  direc- 
tor's rooms,  the  school  rooms  a»r  boys,  and  girls,  and  the  women9* 
sitting  room  when  their  work  is  finished.  This  floor  also  has  at 
the  ends,  the  matron's  toora,  store  rooms,  fee.  Tbe  first  floor 
contains  thsworluAg  rooms,  with  bed  rooms  for  the  matron  and 
steward ;  and  the  floor  above  is  divided  into  two  ranges  of  apart* 
tuewts  far  the  two  sefces  of  aged  and  iefirnu  The  cellars  .under* 
gronnd  ane  airy  and  convenient ;  and  the  house  is  surrounded  with 
yards  for  njr  and  exercise,  a  garden,  .a  f%nn-yard»  and  imryjag 
ground.  For  the  erection  of  this  extensive  charity,  an  not  wan 
passed  hi  the  3M  of  Ms  ptesent  majesty,  plating  it  snider  the 
direction  of  twelve  directors;  at  iscstadated  to  hold  IfiO  {persons, 
who  -are  to  be  of  4he  eight  parishes  .within  the  city.  No  .expense 
was  spared  to  its  erection,  .widen  began  in  llfie%  and  was  cam* 
pleted  in  itW;  the  parches*  «f  the  ground  (tweoty-aue  acsea) 
amounting  to  418981.  add  the  tost  of  the  edifice  to  fdlfiL  In 
4794,  it  was  .opened  on  the  g enond  purpose  of  affording  relief  to 
Che  Widow,  *be  -©tphan,  and  the  helpless  poor,  connected  witli  a 
system  of  industry  as  far  as  it  .might  be  pvaoticabla,  hut  without 
consequent  euecess  in  any  branch  of  manufacture  mhioh  .has  yet 
been  tried;  it  has  been  moulineobM  therefore,  that  the  making 
of  gloves  only,  should  be  the  staple  of  the 'house,  end  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  4bat  this  finally  may  he  suceesefid. 

From  Uhc  we  proceed  to  the  jkfibmauy,  which  is  attaatedin 
an  airy  position,  ovtrlodkingthe  race  ground,  the  river,  and  the 
whole  north-western  district  of  the  connty.  It  stands  st  the  ex- 
treme northern  limit,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Foiegate,  and 
forms  e  very  handsome  object,  its  elevation  being  extremely  onav 
mental.     It  is  entirely  composed  of  brick  ;  tbe  apartments  iofty 

12  end 
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awl  well  arranged ;  and  all  its  offices  upon  a  merit  judicious  plan. 
It. is  praise*wortby  to  the  oily  and  its  neighbourhood,  tfcasthe  ex- 
pense of  its  erection,  amounting  to  60851.  was  defrayed  by  volun- 
tary contributions,,  of  wkich  5001  was  from  the  liberal  band  of 
Sir  John  Rushont,  father  of  the  present  Lord  Nertkwick.  It  was 
begun  in*l?67,  and  finished  in  three  years,  and  has  since  been  ia 
the  receipt  of  58  in-patients  apon  an  average,  with  about  150 
others,  all  u  rider  the  liberal  care  of  three  .'physicians  and  three 
rfnrgeons;  soppocted  by  voluntary  contributions  and  legacies, 
whose  expenditure  and  management,  both  public  and  private,  are 
eondueted  by  a  most  excellently  regulated  system.  .  It  in  pleasing 
to  the  moralist  to  see  a  public  charily  of  this  extcfaaSve  and  libe* 
ml  kind,  for  it  receives  patients  from  aM  districts,  thriving  under 
judicious  management;  and  its  receipts  from  voluntary  benevo- 
lence exceeding  ifta  expenditure,  which  has  been  as  high  as  17001. 
per  annum. 

■  Berkeley's  Hospital  has  already  been  mentioned;  it  was 
established,  by  Judge  Berkeley,  then  resident  at  Spetchley,  for 
the  recaption  of  twelve  poor  men,  and  stands  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  Fotugate,  near  the  Hop  Market  Its  centre,  which  stands 
soma-  distance  from  the  street,  consists  of  a  neat  chapel,  with 
a*  statue  of  the  liberal  founder  over  the  entrance:  the  wings, 
«hteh  advance  towards  the  street,  and  forma  neat  square  in  front 
contain  the  apattaenU  of  the  objects  of  charity ;  and  the  whole, 
though  low,  ,has  yet  an  air  of  antiquity  and  comfort 

St.  Oswald's  Hospital  is  a  very  old  establishment ;  its  an* 
cient  state  has  been  already  noticed  from  Leland,  in  the  account 
of  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  To  its  original  endowment,  much  was 
added  by  Thomas  Haynes,  Esq;  in  1622,  then  scrjeant  of  the 
royal  chapel ;  but  it  unfortunately  happened  a  few  years  afterwards, 
•that  a  person  without  any  legal  title  whatever,  had  got  pooncssioa 
of  its  funds;,  and  applied  them  to  the  chcritaWe  purpose  of  sup- 
jporting  himself;  this,  however,  was  corrected  by  an  application 
4a  Parliament,  through  the  active  spirit  of  Dr.  Fell,  then  dean  of 
Christ  church  Oxford;  when  a  new  building,  containing  a  chapel, 

wai 
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was  bnttt,  near  the  ancient  site,  leaving  a  surplus  revenue  equal 
to  the  support  of  sixteen  poor  men  and  twelve  women.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  with  stone  windows;  the  cbapel  plain,  but 
handsome;  and  the  whole  is  a  creditable  specimen  of  the  atten- 
tion paid  in  Worcester  to  honest  poverty  when  in  distress. 

To  describe  aB  the  various  charitable  endowments  in  this  city, 
would  far  exceed  our  limits;  it  is  indeed  bere  sufficient  to  men* 
tion  a  few  of  those  most  extensive  in  their  plan. 

Moore's  Hospital  educates  and  maintains  ten  bine  coat  boys 
of  St.  Martin's  parish ;  the  plan  of  education  is  simply  useful ;  the 
hospital  is  in  Silver  Street,  and  the  school-house  on  the  north-* 
side  of  St  Switbia's  church.  *Tis  as  ancient  in  its  establishment 
as  the  time  of  Elisabeth,  by  whom  it  was  endowed  i  but  rebuilt 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

Wtatt's  Hospital  is  in  Friar  Street,  for  six  poor  men. 

Nash' 8  in  New  Street,  for  eight  men  and  two  women. 

Trinity.  Hospital  founded  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  supports 
twenty  ^nine  poor  females. 

Shswain  o'e  in  the  Tything,  takes  care  of  six  more. 

In Olbtborpb's  in  Foregate,  supports  eight  men,  and  »ne  wo* 
man :  and  several  others  on  a  smaller  scale  are  in  the  various  pa* 
rishes.  We  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject,  however* 
without  noticing  a  modern  charitable  foundation,  which  i»  deserv- 
ing of.  the  greatest  praise;  this  is  the  Lying-in  Gbarity,  for 
the  conducting  of  which  the  principal  ladies  form  a  committee. 
This  is  entirely  supported  by  voluntary  contribution;  liberal  dona* 
tions  have  been  already  given;,  and  many  ladies,  much  to  their  he* 
sour,  have  .benevolently  assisted  the  charity  by  working  for  it 
Though  their  funds  are  yet  but  small,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  soon  he  enabled  to  extend  that  relief  to  a  much-  greater  num- 
ber of  objects  than  can  at  present  be  attended  to.  The  economy 
with  which  these  funds  have  hitherto  been  applied,  is*  highly 
praise-worthy ;  indeed  almost  incredible :  during  the  last  year 
*hey  relieved  395  poor  women,  at  an  expense  of  only  1361. 
12s.&L! 

13  A  Free- 
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A  Fru  School  kas  also  latety  bam  eaiabiisbdd  a*  nhepkn  of 
Mr.  Lancaiitr ;  for  which*,  the  Managing  etapritftefc  hen  nsnohna- 
ed  a  piece  of  ground  In  fit.  Mextin's+gatei,  Thin  MMing  in  now 
finished;  and,  hy  fee  latent  report,  upward* of  006  i 
taken  tha  benefit  of  the  institution.  In  the  baft  year  the  I 
bate  bead  179L  and*M«fMitaiaafaa«t88L  The  nnft  adjects 
of  cariosity,  are  the 

wAoie; 
of  which,  the  Goinrtt  Oaoi  has  already  been  alfehCty  1 
whilst  dencrifctng  tke  castle.  Of-  this*  the  «aatie*.ya*d  li 
siotoa;*  and  erery  attention  it  fetd  to  th»  comfort  of  tfce  | 
dra,  that  is  eonatafeat  with  theft  security,  eafti 
tke  nature  of  the  barildina>  But  that  great  room  far 
and  amendment  once  existed  here,  aa  in  all  others,  fa  efiflsut  i 
the  statamant  of  the  uanevutent  HowureU  vho  describe*  tke  day 
room  (called  Die  round-house)  for  men  and  wotee*itfaas>aB  in  Ihe 
middle  of  the  are*,  and  only  fourteen  feet  by  tweite.  fie  afi&s, 
that  the  magistrates  might  then  have  bean  tatty  eouriunad  of  tan 
impropriety,  and  shocking  iadecency,  of  hating  only  on*  day 
room,  if  they  had  examined  the  won**  lately  sent  §*m  thai  gaol 
to  the  bridewell.  The  horrid  slate  of  the  prieontars*  a*  fla*  tinm, 
may  bo  draw*  from  another  obsentetieu*  where  ha  Bays,  that  ihe 
rtteasy  ettaation  of  the  prisoners  at  night  in  the  donga**,  had, 
without  doubt,  been  one  oause  of  their  ittneaa ;  far  even  m  that 
strong  and  deep  dungeon,  prisoners  were  aD  night  chained  toge- 
ther, by  a  heavy  chain,  thrtmgb  the  links  m  their  fetters,  and 
iron  rings  fastened  to  the  floor !  Thane  evils  haw  indeed  ieeg 
been  remedied,  but  we  repeat  them  here,  in  order  to  form  a  eoa- 
trasfc  with  the  liberal,  yet  secure,  plan  of  the 

New  Gaol,  which  is  now  haihtlng  on  an  emieanee  at  the  aorta 
end  of  the  DoregaJU  Street,  overlooking  the  race  gMw&d>  but  per- 
haps rather  too  near  to  the  iathnary.  This  hi  eeespletely  on  the 
Howard  plan,  consisting  of  a  centtal  house  fer  the  gaeAsr,  wtth 

*er 

*  Here  the  election  of  coqnty  members  takes  place, 
t  Howard's  stale  oT  English  prisons. 
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Ihut  wssgs^nwjadiag  from  the  centae,  yet  detached  and  airy.  l» 
tiwtlttiMMwiUhehari^^iwttftdby  flues;  the  collate 
alee  clean,  and  day  ;  and  the  whole  sanrouadeu1  .by  a  well,  high 
eeoaga  to  eeeurity,  bat  not  nqurieen  to  a  free  eircolaikm  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  Gnrv  Gaol  ia  aa  ancient  building,  and  enfoctunately  m  a 
t ary  crowded  situation,  being  on  the  east  aide  of  Rnara  Street 
Were  it  not  for  the  unpleasant  circumstances  attendant  upon  a  place 
•f  conjnameat,  thia  weald  be  worthy  the  investigation  of  a  curious 
visitor,  aepart  of  it  is  Tory  aacienj*  and  the  whole  of  it  antique; 
containing  many  curious  carvings,  aayl  exhibiting  a  moat  complete 
seeciaaeo  of  the  old  monastic  institutions.  It  waa  indeed  a  house 
of  Fcaaeiaaatt  Frian  aa  early  aa  the  18th  eentury,  and  was  sup- 
pressed by  Hoary  VI1L  who  gave  it  to  the  bailiffi  and  citizens  of 
Weecester.  Oa  the  eastern  aide,  part  of  the  old  oily  wall  may  be 
seen ;  and  tie  court  in  the  centre  is  curious,  ftf  r.  Howard  fovea} 
aeaaafor  airime^araiemia  ita  management,  hot  great  improvement 
haa  taken  place;  yet  it  were  better  if  such  a  building  waa  net 
allowed  to  feaui%  at  least  /or  ita  present  purposes,  almost  in  the 
oeatte  ef  a  populous  city.  This  is  also  the  city  bridewell,  f  he 
debtor's  free  ward  ia  spacious ;  but  the  accommodations  for  crimi- 
nala .  ought  to  be  much  amended,  which,  however,  ia  scarcely 
possible  in  the  present  building. 

But  let  aa  now  examine  a  more  pleasing  subject,  and  advert  to 
the 

PtJBUC  AND  SOCIAL  AMUSEMENTS 

of  Worcester,  vrhich  has  long  bees  cousidered  as  the  most  polish- 
ed city  in  this  part  of  the  empire ;  insomuch,  that  map  y  consider- 
able families  from  tjbe  neighbouring  bounties,  and  also  from  Wales, 
have  made  i|  their  winter  r^sjfcnce,  Oa  (his  account  it  is  natu- 
ral that  amusements  will  be  sought  after ;  nor  are  the  citizens  of 
Worcester  themaeWae  defines*  ia  those  desires  which  promote 
sociability ;  in  fact,  Worcester  has  become  so  targe,  that  many  of 
ita  respectable  inhabitants1,  who  are  confined  during  the  day  by 
their  business,  have  now  adopted  the  London  plan,  of  having 

1 4  small 
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small  suburban  viQas,  for  the  purpose  of  breathing  a.  purer  air  * 
evenings  and  on  the  Sabbath  day ;  and  as  moat  of  these  little  resi- 
dences are  erected,  and  finished  in  their  accompaniments  of  gar- 
dens, shrubberies,  &c.  with  some  portion  of  taste,  the  effect  pro- 
duced around  the  vicinity  of  the  city  is  highly  ornamental  la- 
deed  any  part  of  the  environs  is  agreeable  as  a  promenade,  bat 
the  principal  public  walk,  or  mall,  is  in  Sansom  Fields,  for 
which  Worcester  is  indebted  to  the  taste  and  liberality  of  Sir 
Charles  Trubshaw  Withers,  Knt.  who  has  laid  open  to  the  public* 
very  agreeable  line  of  footway,  traversing  a  great  portion  of  tlie 
pasture  ground  of  his  own  premises  on  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
city.  At  the  southern  end  of  this,  bis  mansion,  h  handsome,  but 
not  very  modern  brick  building  ia  a  considerable  ornament  to  this 
part  of  Worcester,  and  the  walks  themselves  consist  of  a  gravelly 
way,  shaded  on  each  side  by  high  embowering  elms,  with  foot- 
paths leading  to  pleasant  rambles  in  the  surrounding  fields.  Whe- 
ther these  will  be  continued  for  the  accommodation  of  the  paMic 
is  now  uncertain ;  as  they  have  been  advertised  for  sale  in  August 
of  the  present  year.  As  early  as  1757,  these  walks  were  in 
vogue;  perhaps  more  so  than  at  present :  and  it  may  amuse  the 
grand  children  of  the  Belles  of  that  day,  to  peruse  a  poetical  4e~ 
aeription  of  the  bright  stars  of  their  firmament 

"  Dear  Clio  I  from  your  bctw'r  descend ; 

Descend,  celestial  maid  ! 
To  these  gay  fields  your  flight  extend, 

The  theme  invites  your  aid. 
No  libel  on  the  fair  I  mean ; 
No  saucy  ballad  on  the  dean  ; 
But  you,  ye  walks  of  Worcester,  claim  the  lay, 
Walks,  where  delighted,  tread  the  fair,  the  gay. 

Oft  let  me  range  those  meads  among, 

Contemplative  alone : 
Charm'd  as  I  past  the  virgin  throng 

Of  nymphs,  to  beauty  known. 

Withe* 
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Withers,  to  you,  the  walks  V*  owe ; 

Accept  the  thanks  our  rhymes  bestow. 
To  Cooksty's  kill  enraptured  we  repair ; 

Cooksey !  the  rouse  recites,  and  every  fair. 

Mark  how  the  golden  harvest  grows. 

Low  to  the  sickle  spread : 
On  yon  thorn'd  bush,  the  fragrant  rose 

Reclines  its  withered  head : 
Swift,  swift,  the  envious  minutes  fly, 

Soon  youth  and  beauty  fade  and  die. 
Then  let  us  catch  the  fleeting  time, 

And  crop  the  flow'rs  of  life,  in  sweetest  prime 

Can  Tempe's  fields  a  pleasure  boast,        * 

Which  nature  sheds  not  here  ? 
Or  can  the  mall  produce  a  toast, 

Than  Wylds  to  fame  more  dear  ? 
Undoubted  charms  the  Clements  raise, 

Oh !  give  the  nymphs  their  share  of  praise. 
Behold  the  rose  !  admire  it  as  it  glows, — 

Say !  is  its  lustre  bright  as  Thorneloes  f 

Let  Stillingfieet  adorn  my  song, 

And  Gyles  in  beauty  gay  ; 
Cottons,  to  you  the  lines  belong, 

And  Boxvyers  claim  the  lay. 
Thus  in  the  majesty  of  night. 

Shine  the  nVd  stars  in  splendor  bright ; 
Here  rolls  a  planet  with  enlivening  gleam. 

And  Cynthia  here  displays  her  sov'reign  beam. 

Come  thou*  the  Cynthia  of  the  train, 

Of  brightest  heav'uly  eye ! 
Shall  iky  lov*d  form  unsung  remain, 

And  locks  of  jetty  dye? 

Sapphceoa 

•  This  lady  ie* his  to  hive  beeu  the  object  of  the  writer's  adoration,  but 
unfortunately  be  does  not  name  her. 


n  Sapphcean  nymph*  feffeire  Ike  my, 
Chasms*  suoh  t»  this*  we  must  ♦buy. 
No  site  adorn  the  4cwmt  oomely  meMi 
Beauty  whw;  to  *4tfwfc»^*W^ 

The  charming  vicinity  of  this  city  afbrds  many  other  wafts; 
one  is  towards  Perry-wood,  which  was  the  spot  where  the  heat 
of  the  battle  took  place  between  the  Royal  and  Oliverian  troops ; 
here  fortunately  death  is  no  longer  dealt  from  the  thundering  can- 
non, or  the  glistening  sabre,  but  from  eye*  which  can  alike  kill 
and  cure ! 

The  bank*  of  the  Severn,  the  Bace-$roand,  and  eTeo  the  Fore- 
gate  Street,  with  several  others,  are  all  at  times  genteelly  freoneat- 
ed  as  promenades ;  and  in  tha  mmm*  e«ea"nag»  an  handsome  imi- 
tation of  the  tea  gardens  of  the  metropolis,  may  be  met  with  at 
the  Porto  Bello,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Severn,  to  the  north 
of  the  city.  In  some  respects  it  is  indeed  superior  to  those  metro- 
politan lounges  so  full  of  dust  and  imposition ;  for  the  beauty  of 
the  view  of  the  vale  of  Severn,  of  the  city  enlivened  with  its  lof- 
ty spires,  graced  with  its  light  and  elegant  bridge,  and  backed  by 
the  sublime  towers  and  pinnacles  of  its  cathedral,  infinitely  Bur- 
passes  any  thing  London  can  heart  of. 

The  Theatre  must  not  he  eiighttly  passed  oven  It  is  not  in- 
deed very  large,  but  now  exttemeijf  comawdma,  particularly  VBen 
we  recollect  that  the  ancient  stmw~reem  tor  the  sock  and  buskin, 
was  nothing  more  than  a  stable  feefonging  to  an  inn  in  the  High 
Street,  since  puHed  down  for  the  new  market.  In  this  stable,  how- 
ever, have  some  of  our  best  performers  made  their  entrees  and 
their  exits,  even  our  great  tragic  queen  not  excepted.  The 
increasing  taste  and  opulence, of  the  iahjftitajtf*  in  17*),  induced 
twenty  individuals  to  form  a  toatin*  of  401.  sharesj  with  which  a 
new  and  regular  theatre  mas  ejected  in  Angel  Stoat*,  *(  a  conve- 
nient size,  66  feet  by  36 ;  the  subscribers  Mag  entitled  to  legal 
iotarestnod  a  silver  ticket.  During  the  proper  season  it  supports 
performances  four  tiroes  a  week. 

Ass.ra- 
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AMKMBME*  at  the  town-hall  under  the  featming*  protection  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry ;  Pwvate  Concepts  at  the  Hop-Pole, 
principally  supported  by  tka  inhabitants;  and  mimetime$  wo 
beliere  HaMDUUPSa;  all  tbeae  tend  to  keep  op  a  social  eon* 
H«*i*H  between  the  ttaiafcs  datece  of  society  in  the  city  and  vioi- 

Clubs  too  are  not  forgotten  bene;  two,  being  moie  ef  a  pablie 
nature  than  the  rest,  deserve  particular  notice.  One  of  these  is, 
or  was,  a  Cmstiltaum  CM,  founded  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion 
In  1740;*  and  of  later  date,  a  Worcester  and  Worcestershire 
Society,  formed  in  honour  of  the  restoration. 

The  Races  also  draw  here  the  usual  quantity  of  rank  and 
beauty,  and  of  strangers  of  all  orders  in  society ;  but  farther  re* 
/brence  must  be  made  to  the  Calendar. 

Nor  are  the  more  domesticated  epjoymeuta  arising  from  lifter* 
tare  neglected*  Here  k  aPunucSraacmimas  LrmaaYof 
modern  estaMfcfamani  ift  1790,  under  the  gutdaaoe  of  a  president 
and  aemmitteej  assisted  by  r  librarian,  who  attends  between  break- 
fast and  dinner.  The  subscribers  amount  to  about  200,  and  as 
there  are  3700  volumes  which  are  added  to  every  year,  each  per- 
son is  sure  of  a  sufficient  variety.  The  terms  are  easy,  being 
only  two  guineas  for  a  transferable  ticket,  and  fifteen  shillings 
annually :  and  the  regulations  are  liberal,  as  strangexa,  and  ms* 
reaidents,  are  admitted  if  introduced  by  a  subscriber. 

like  all  other  parts  of  the  empire,  this  city  has  considerably 
Increased  in  its 

POPULATION 

tinea  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  number  of  resident  iamUjas 
amounted  only  to  1025  which,  even  at  the  mora  than  average 
calculation  of  six  to  a.  frmiiy.  weaty  not  he  more  tea  $lfl0«e»)i 
In  the  eivii  ware  the  inhabitants  were  71 76ia  number,  bat  nngmnmV 
ed-by  a  temporary  garrison  of  2007.  In  1770,  the  eity  and  *»* 
harj»  contained  2449  houses,  and  the  population  waa  18^104  j  bat 

tbe 

*  .Some  well  written  liuei  addreued'io  this  dab,  m*y  be  seen  in  the  Gtnt 
U ag.  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  277. 
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polled  336;  Orionel  Bromley,  said  to  be  snpported  by 
the  corf  station  Merest,  56S ;  and  Mr.  Gordon,  on  the  indepen- 
dent aide,  as  U  was  called,  918.  On  a  petition,  bower,  Col.  B. 
accepted  the  Cbihern  tlandreds-,  by  which  a  now  otection  became 
necessary,  when  Mr.  Gordon  polled  794,  and  his  antagonist  Mr. 
Attersof,  only  «3. 

In  1807  there  was  no  contest. 

.Dartlnipiisued  as  this  city  has  been  throughout  the  annals  of  0* 
etnpito,  U  may  weM  be  expected  that  its 

BfOOftAMY 

stay  afbtfl  many  foatanees  of  public  spirit  and  of  private  worth ; 
aiiMrt  jauiysid,  therefore,  way  not  be  unaocep+oWe. 

■minW*  te  tte  first  of  whom  we -find  mention,  and  all  auaao- 
eoett  loeal  Historians  naveneen  mnch  indebted  to  wis  Tesearcbes 
nit»*be*orly  history  of  this  city.  Of  his  life,  indeed,  Kttfe  is 
known  thai  is  interesting ;  tut  those  who  wish  to  consult  his 
wortw,  w4H  nnd  an  edition  -of  *em  pdblishednader  the  inspee- 
tion  of  Hearne,  the  famous  antiquary. 

WtwtAtt  «*  Worcester,  'another  monk,  was  anther  of  a 
firy  curious  Itinerary,  Which  'has  'been  of  txmsiflerable  sorriee  in 
assarting  'investigation,  'and  iVostfating  dinWtiea  fa  the  earlier 
hjstbsians, 

fSmiAVm  JtowvoHw*,  •was  -author  *f  :the  legends  of  St  Os- 
wald <aud  St.  W6f»tan,  and  of  sereftd  other  pieces ;  in  all  of 
wJrioh,  ac0orO)ng*to  thelashion  of  the  times,  there  is  tnueb -sound 
sense,  'accompanied  by  more  dbsurdity. 

Pi/onENcn  opWorcestm,  4sanotlher»n>n*,  f  feran  <hem  war 
eoneenttnteb  all  the  learning  of  early  times,  notwithstanding 
their  general  ignorance  and  sloth)  who  lias  afforded  much  plea- 
safe  and  information,  %y  his  valuable  selections  from  tfceftaEoa 
Chnmictes. 

ffeiciwRD  Snttftt,  a  native  of  Worcester  in  *he  fifteenth  een- 
tury,  but  of  uncertain  parentage,  is  -called  the  greatest-pillar  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  chorch  of  his  time.*    Ho  was  fellow  of  nfertoo, 

CoiWgt 

•  Wood's  Allien*. 
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Edward  VL  *e  weat  U>  lonjake,  and  faoente  eubtit  profatov  af 
divinity,  after  jtaing  received  as*  land  af  inartyr  In  the  eats*** 
The  accession  of  Mary  restored  *"•  to  *t»  feHoMh^  tad  1* 
beeaea*  Chop  lain  to  the  Queen,  aid  .Cfeaoa  of  Christ  Gfcaiwh* 
Thie  is  *b*  priest  vhofreaehed  tbe  some*  At  the  death  of  BMkjr 
sad  Crauner*  already  mentioned;  and  he  waaakn  aa  saisjoaa* 
igaiaBt  Crantaer,  who  had  been  aae  of^is  bestfoendsl  £e*b« 
■aa  vat  a  eseftil  tool  at  that  period,  as  In  ts  described  by  bit 
party,  aa  eae  #f  the  beat  schoolmen  af  hie  tieae,  a  subtle  4i#- 
putaat,  aad'adaMtabty  well  «aad  ia  the  jFathera  and  Ceaatib ;  aa 
meeh  aa  indeed*  •that  he  emanated  with  aueceas  ia  th*  Omnty 
teheai  against  the  *»eat  Peter  Maityt,  aa  the  Cathalic  asatcaa 
sssert,;  but  the  Pretcatant  writers  of  that  4*y,  affirm  thatl*  wen 
mere  *kiUed  in  Sapfratry  thaa  SMniajr^aad  that  fee  waaaa** 
plotted  sevetai  times  in  Jus  dejate  w**h  .Martyr.  Was*)  a4d<* 
that  he  waa  a  goggle-eyed  fellow,  and  very  iaceajtaat  ia  Jus 
opinion* 

EawaR^  ;Kkbly*  ^bo  afpeant  aiao  4o  Jia* e  -borne  the  aasseef 
Tauaaov  was  <bor*  «iu  Waseestor -at  Jbar  Vekwk  in  the  lefefiooaa* 
aa  the  1st  af  (Aagaet,  1506:  ►and  tMs  aatrvity  J>eiag  calculated, 
it  was  declared,  that  lie  teas  barn  >to  ha  a  Jdan  af  .deer  siader- 
•tadilaj,  'I1*"*  aajptebenaion,  af  Bft**cellent  wit,  and  of  great 
propensity  te  pttfaao^ekai  stadias,  toad  the  mysteries  ief  ssiftase. 
Kofc*itheteiodmg  this  nm:piediotiaTvH*eeiHn,  tfaaMboogh  seat  da 
Orfbrd  4br  education,  ana  snind  was.  so  unsealed,  that  (he  mereaed 
df  *om  tlmttriaberatty,  aad  In  hk rambles  in  (fawraahire, "  aoen- 
toirtia*;  Certain  foal  matte*"  last  teth  »las  ears  at  ^Lancaster, 
"  and  abowt  that  'thneoaoaed  -by  kuineantaiimm  a  -soar  nam,  that 
had 'bean  1raried<in  the  yard  belonging  te  Law  Charon,  near  te 
Wilton,  in  the  Date,  to  belakea  oat  of  Ibis  >gta?e,  «*d  to  answer 
to  tuthqwnumi  that  lietten  >p*cpo$ed\to  fnmt**  About  that 
(Wriod  he  bacame  acquainted  with 'Dr.  John  Bee,  .amative  of  Up- 
ton, the  fatuous  aiatheaMtldaa^nd  ceirjuror,  and  "  it  is 'reported 
by  aaertain  Rosy  crucian,  that  they  were  so  strangely  fortunate, 
f  as 
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as  Id  Aid  a  very  large  quantity  of  f for  Itfurir  in  some  part  of 
the  ruins  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  which  was  so  incredibly  rich  in 
virtue,  that  thdjr  lost  much  iii  making  projection  by  way  of  trial, 
before  they  found  oat  the  height  of  that  medicine  ."~~>"  In  the  he* 
ginning  of  1663,  Dr.  John  Dee  having  contracted  with  certain 
spirits  to  act  arid  converse  with  him,  he  appointed  bin  friend 
Kelly  to  be  his  seer,  or  skryer,  or  speculator ;  that  is,  to  take 
notice  what  the  spirits  said,  and  to  tell  it  to  Dee  while  he  wrote 
down  what  was  dictated/'  This  took  place  whilst  these  friends 
were  on  the  continent,  and  Mr.  Kelly  seems  to  have  played  his 
part  with  some  skill  as  well  as  rascality*;  for  Fuller  tells  us  *,  «*  a 
spirit  giving  them  advice  how  to  proceed  in  their  mystical  dis- 
coveries, and  enjoining  them  by  way  of  preparatory  qualifica- 
tion for  the  same,  they  should  enjoy  their  wives  in  common; 
though  boggling  hereat  at  first,  they  resolved  to  submit  there- 
unto, because  -the  Lawgiver  might  dispense  with  his  laws  in  mat- 
ters of  so  high  a  nature." 

After  this  juggling  trick,  it  appears,  that "  at  Trebona,  Kelly 
made  projection  with  one  small  grain  of  the  Elixir,  upon  one 
ounce  and  one  quarter  of  common  mercury,  and  it  produced  at* 
most  an  ounce  of  pure  gold !" — "•  At  another  time  he  mads 
projection  upon  a  piece  of  metal  cut  out  of  a  warming-pan,  and 
without  his  touching  or  handling  it,  or  melting  the  metal,  only 
warming  it  in  the  fire,  the  Elixir  being  put  thereto,  it  was  tmns* 
muted  into  pare  gold.  The  same  warming-pan  and  pure  gold 
were  seat  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  her  ambassador,  the  Lord  Wil- 
loughby,  then  residing  at  Prague,  that  by  fitting  the  piece  with 
the  place  where  it  was  cut  out,  it  might  exactly  appear  to  be  part 
of  the  said  warming-pan!"  Weaver  tells  us,  that  "  Queen  Eliza- 
beth," (convinced  no  doubt  by  the  exhibition  of  the  warming- 
pan)  "  sent  very  secretly  Captain  Peter  Gwynne,  with  some 
others,  to  persuade  Kelly  to  return  to  his  native  country,  which 
he  was  willing  to  do ;  and  thinking  to  escape  away  in  the  night 
by  stealth,  as  he  was  clambering  over  a  wall  in  his  own  bouse,  in 

Piague 
•  Fuller'!  Worthies. 
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Prague,  (whffch  bears  his  name  to  this  day,  and  which  was  an  old 
sanctuary)  he  fell  down  from  the  battlements,  broke  his  legs,  and 
braised  his  body,  of  which  harts  within  a  while  after  he  died."— 
And  thus  much  for  the  only  conjuror  which  Worcester  has  pro* 
duced. 

Thosus  Weaver  is  stated  by  Wood,  in  his  Athene,  to  have 
applied  his  poetical  genius  to  academical  learning,  in  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1633 ;  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  took  the 
degrees  of  Arts,  and  completed  master  in  1640,  abont  which  time 
he  was  made  one  of  the  petty  canons  of  the  cathedral  of  his  na- 
tive place,  from  which,  however,  he  was  ejected  by  the  parlia- 
mentarian visitors  in  1648.  After  this  he  shifted  from  place  to 
place,  and  lived  upon  his  wits,  a  specimen  of  whose  produce  he 
published  to  the  world,  called  "  Songs  and  Poems  of  Love  and 
Drollery/'  In  these  there  was  a  ballad,  "  Zeal  Overheated,  or 
a  relation  of  a  lamentable  Fire  which  happened  in  Oion,  in  a 
religions  brother's  shop;  to  the  tune  of  Chevy  Chsoe."  This 
song,  however,  seems  to  have  warmed  the  opposite  party  against 
him,  and  the  whole  collection,  therefore,  were  looked  upon  by-  the 
godly  men  of  those  times,  as  seditions,  and  libellous  against  the 
government ;  he  was  therefore  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  tried 
for  his  life,  in  those  days  of  liberty.  His  book  being  produced 
as  evidence  against  him,  the  judge  read  some  pages,  and  then  ad- 
dressed the  court;  "  Gentlemen,  the  person  that  we  have  here 
before  as  is  a  scholar  and  a  man  .of  wit  Oor  forefathers  had 
leaning  so  much  in  honour,  that  they  enacted,  that  those  that 
could  but  as  much  as  read,  should  never  be  hanged  unless  for 
some  great  crime ;  and  shall  we  respect  it  so  little  as  to  put  to 
death  a  man  of  parts  ?  I  must  tell  yon,  I  should  be  very  un- 
willing to  be  the  person  that  should  condemn  him,  and  yet  I 
must  be  forced  to  do  it,  if  the  jury  bring  htm  in  guilty,"  &c. 
In  consequence  of  this  charge  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  ever 
after  wan  highly  valued  by  this  upright  and  generous  judge. 

The  Marqui8  of  Worcester  may  be  considered  as  de- 
serving a  place  here,  from  his  writings ;  but  it  is  enough  to  say. 

Vol:  XV.  K  that 
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that  Urt  Qrf*dk<*f  a  rtfeen*  e^n***,  for  h#*tarv*«,4*i 
this  nebieaaaa  ejpeaw  in  a  *ejy  4ife&*!t  Mftt  *i.  Wn  p*Uit*)»v 
meter,  modi*  that  ef  an  author ;  in  %  fanner  he  was  en  **t« 
sjenlot;  i» flatter,  a fonteetieipe^  tnfcejli 

very  credulous:  his  political  character  is  so  remarkable,  thai jt 
jeefces  even  his  ^himaicaj^afls  as  a  j$it#r  Jess  extraordinary.  In 
short  Ums  was  the  iantoaa  Car}  of  GJayigigan,  so  ereatej  by 
Clbarlee  (.  while  laeir  apparel  to  the  ^  Hf 

was  a  bigristi  Catfroli*;  hut  in  time*  wfc*n  that  was  no  dt«e~ 
cajomendation  at  court,  and  whose  it  grew  a  gent  He  died 
seen  after  the  Restoration,  in  1667,  after  he  ha/1  published  a* 
,*nenjag  piece  of  folly,  "  a  Century  of  the  names  and  acantliags 
ef  encfc  inventions  as  at  present  I  can  call  to  mind  to  have  tried 
and  perfected  (my  former  notes  bejng  lost")  Anapng  ether  silly 
things,  this  taught "  how  to  use  all  the  sense*  for  each  other  ;  to 
talk  by  jeofosrr;  and  to  read  by  the  taste;"  one  *f  these,  in- 
deed, hi  bow  done  by  the  telegraphic  naval  signal* ;  as  for  the 
latter,  it  can  only  refertoi^ijlmiyyginj^biieajdof  Baj$bpk»jew 
Jain  This  taught  also  "  how  to  do  aiid  nrevent  the  jsajne  thiag; 
Aow  to  cheat  with  diet;  and  how  to  fly  !"  We  must  nojt  for- 
get, however,  that  this  farrago  of  nonsense  contains  also  Uhe  feat 
prinoiples  of  the  modern  Steam  Engine,  that  powerful  assistant  to 


John  Lojld  Somsaa,  that  great  and  good  man,  waa  a  injure 
•f  this  eity ;  being  born  in  1650,  in  a  house  wjiiph  then  aftood 
jiear  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral,  Educated  to  the  bar,  he 
gained  gieat  celebrity  as  counsel  for  the  imprisoned  bishops  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.  which,  added  to  hi*  other  qnalifLoatione,  ad- 
vanced him  to  the  high  rank  of  Lord  Chancellor  at  the  Jtaveja- 
tion.  It  waa  fortunate  for  him,  as  Lord  Oxford  observes,  that  the 
momentous  times,  in  which  he  lived,  gave  him.  enportnaitjfts  of 
displaying  the  extent  of  his  capacity,  and  the  paUioriani  of  km 
heart.;  opportunities  as  little  sought,  on  account  of  the  I 
aa  they  were  honestly  courted  and  pursued  for  the  latter.    It  i 

*  Walpolc't  Worki,  VoL  L-  p.  371. 
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no  ingkujon*  pet*  of  this  great  character**  life,  that,  when  re- 
moved  iron  tfce  atoinwtmtioo,  hie  labours  were  still  dedicated 
ta  tine  aamoa  of  the  government,  and  of  his  country.  The  unioa 
of  the  two  kingdom*  was  projected  too  by  him;  and  it  was  not  to 
his  dtfgieee,  that  the  princess,  whose  prejudices  he  tiad  con- 
ouaaed,  and  whose  esteem  he  had  gained,  offered  him  up  aa  one 
of  the  first  sacrifice*  on  the  alter  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  Aa 
a  swifter  he  shone iinri vailed;  and  it  is  such  to  he  lamented, that 
sixty  volumes  of  his  MSB.  were  bnmt  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  ia  170ft. 
ft  would  go  beyond  oar  limits,  however,  to  reeord  even  what  he 
JmaleJL 

Thomas  White,  the  architect,  already  nwatkmed  aa  the 
builder  of  the  Gaildball,  must  be  noticed  here,  as  an  encourage- 
•icat  to  ye&tfcfol  genius.  Whilst  apprentice  to  a  statuary,  in  the 
metropolis,  Jae  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who 
loejk  biio  to  Home  aa  his  eaasHaat  ia  measuring  St  Peter's,  and 
Afterwards  modelling  4he  cathedral  of  St  Hani's.  His  love  for 
ilia  nejtave  city  was.se  great,  that  flir  Christopher  oobM  not  por- 
jaado  him  to  jremain  in  London ;  to  Woaeeater  he  retired  ta  en- 
joy *  jNjmH  patrimonial  estate,  and  here  he  also  exercised  his 
Jeientfi,  not  only  aa  an  architect,  hot  aa  a  ateAeary,  and  some 
.elegant  specimens  of  his  skill  in  that  art  may  he  seen  in  several 
'of  the  churches  and  other  building*.    He  died  in  1738. 

Doctor  Joan  Wall,  an  eminent  physician,  gifted  with  aa 
elegant  geoina,  adorned  by  conspicuous  worth,  and  accompanied 
by  universal  esteem,  has  already  been  noticed  as  the  chemical 
foamier  of  Worcester's  most  elaborate  manufactures.  To  him  also 
ia  Meivern  math  indebted  for  that  celebrity  which  haa  raised  it 
to  fete  ptwaent  respectability.  He  was  an  excellent  painter;  some 
apofimmfl  of  his  skill  may  be  seen  at  Hagley,  and,  if  we  mistake 
oat,  at  Madresfield. 

Many  other  worthies  sfre  claimed  by  Worcester,  whose  namee 
only  we  have  space  to  recapitulate;  of  these  Dn.  Thomas  was 
remarkable  for  his  skill  in  county  antiquities,  and  his  works 
will  here  be  often  quoted ;  Dn.  Hickbs,  who  was  Dean  of  Wor- 

K2  cester, 
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eester,  also  panned  the  same  studies  with  great  success ;  Dt. 
Sandys  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  Ombenley;  B%dmp$ 
ParBEAWt,  Gaui>bn,  and  Stillin«flebt,  requite  not  oar  bum- 
Ue  meed  of  approbation  to  immortalize  their  names  ;  nor  is  it  de- 
grading to  such  elevated  characters,  to  mention  along  with  them 
a  hambier  son  of  feme,  Mr.  John  Dooohawty,  who,  as  a 
mathematical  instructor,  lived  here  for  half  a  century  in  high 
credit,  and  left  behind  him  two  professional  tracts,  in  order  to  ren- 
der himself  useful  even  beyond  the  grave. 

So  many  particulars  respecting  Worcester  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, have  already  been  mentioned  in  our  notice  of  various  everts, 
that  but  little  remains  to  be  detailed  of  its 
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It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  few  towns  in  England,  if 
any,  have  suffered  more,  or  oftener,  from  war,  &c.  than  this, 
Even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Hardicanute,  in  1041,  the  pabik 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants  in  resisting  oppression,  brought  on  them 
the  displeasare  of  that  usurper,  for  their  refusal  to  pay  the 
Danegelt,  so  that  he  ordered  them  all  to  be  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  city  to  be  destroyed ;  all  of  which  would  have  taken  place, 
had  not  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  island  of  Severe,  leaving  their 
habitations  a  prey  to  the  soldiery.  It  was  soon  rebuilt,  however, 
and  flourished  under  the  Norman  Dynasty,  bat  was  twice  burnt 
down  soon  after,  in  1113,  and  in  1133.  Six  years  afterwards,  it 
was  sacked  and  burnt  by  the  troops  of  the  Empress  Maud,  during 
her  contests  with  King  Stephen,  in  support  of  the  claim  of  bar 
sou,  afterwards  Henry  II.  In  1149,  it  had  the  hard  fete  of  being 
taken  and  burnt  by  the  opposite  party;  but  in  1157,  Henry  II. 
was  crowned,  the  third  time,  in  its  cathedral  *.  It  is  naedleas  to 
enumerate  the  various  royal  visits  which  took  place  in  the  suc- 
ceeding: century;  but  we  are  told,  that  in  1263  f,  the  barons  un- 
der the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  then  in  rebeihoa, 
took  it  after  several  assaults,  and  plundered  it  with  great  vio- 
lence, 

•  Huntingdon's  Annals, 
t  Matthew  of  Westminater. 


horn,  putting  ww  some  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 
It  was.at  Worcester,  in  1466,  that  tbe  young  and  gallant  Edward 
first  raised  the  standard  of  loyalty  in  defence  of  bin  father,  Henry 
III.  previous  to  the  battle  of  Evesham ;  and  so  great  was  his 
grateful  attachment  is  the  citizens^  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  that  he  made  many  visits,  and  held  a  parliament  here. 

About  the.  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Worcester  suffered 
mneh  from  pestilences;  and  in  1401,  it  was  exposed  to  the  ra- 
vage* of  Owen  Glendwr1*  army.  In  1469,  it  is  said  that  Henry 
VI.  came  to  Worcester,  after  the  battle  of  Bloreheatb,  and  from 
•  hence  sent  out  his  ofiers  of  pardon ;  but  Stow  contradicts  Holintked 
in  this  particular,  and  says,  that  he  went  to  Gloucester;  in  which 
he  is  copied  by  Rapin.  It  Appears,  that  after  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII.  several  of  the  citizens  of  Worcester  were  beheaded  at 
the  High  Cross ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  city  must  have  been 
partial  to  the  deceased  monarch,  as  there  was  a  fine  of  500  marks 
levied  for  its  redemption. 

In  1574,  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  progresses,  came  to  Wor- 
cester, and  was  received  with  all  the  ceremonials  of  that  time. 
She  was  met*  at  Salt-lane  in  the  evening  by  the  bailiffs  and  bre-, 
threa  in  scarlet ;  the  rest  of  the  twenty-fqpr  in  murrey  ingrain 
gowns ;  an  oration  to  welcome  her  majesty  was  spoken.  Over 
against  St  Nicholas  church-yard  she  stopped  her  horse,  and 
looked  towards  the  church  ;  the  people  then  cried  out,  "  God  save 
your  Grace !"  She,  with  a  heartiness  that  did  her  honour,  threw 
np  her  eap  and  said,  "  I  say,  God  save  you  all,  my  good  people  !" 
At  the  Grass  Cross  there  was  a  pageant ;  one  also  at  St.  He* 
fens,  &e. 

In  1637,  during  the  civil  wars,  this  city  suffered  much  from  a 
dreadful  pestilence,  and  in  six  months  lost  no  less  than  1551  of 
its  inhabitants.  Soon  after  it  became  a  frequent  object  of  conten- 
tion with  the  two  parties. 

In  1642,  we  are  told  by  Clarendon, t  that  within  three  or  fonr 

K3  days 

•  Nsih'i  Surrey, 
f  Clarendon1*  Hittorj,  Vol.  IX.  19. 
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days  altar  the  Mtf^s  removal  ftom  NutMUgimm,  fte  la*  of 
Essex,  with  hi*  whole  army,  removed  1Mb*  Northampton;  ami 
marched  toweiws*  Worcester :  of  which  hi*  majesty  ha*  no  answer 
intelltgenee,  than  he  sent  Prince  ftupert;  wtth  the  greatest  pert 
of  the  horse,  on  the  ether  side  of  Severn  toward*  thai  efty.  Hie 
Prince  (after  some  Midi  disasters  m  hit  march;  ocessionaf  by 
the  insurrection  ef  the  country  people,  who  were  encouraged  by 
the  agents  for  the  Parliament,  and  seconded  uy  tlve  officers  of  the 
militia,)  came  safe  with  his  charge  to  Worcester  where  he  had 
keen  a  very  few  bears,  when  a  strong  parly  of  horse  and  dragoons 
king  sent  by  the  Eari  of  Essex,  trader  the  command  of  Nathaniel 
Rennes,  son  to  the  Lord  Say,  came  te  surprise  the  town,  whkh 
was  open  enough  to  have  been  entered  in  many  places,  though  in 
some  it  still  had  the  old  decayed  wall ;  and  at  the  most  usual  and 
ireqnented  entrances  into  the  city,  weak  and  rotten  gates  to  be 
shut,  bat  without  either  rock  or  bolt.  Yet  this  commander,  com- 
ing early  in  the  morning,  (when  the  small  gaart  wWchhad  waSrh- 
ed,  concluding  all  to  be  secure,  were  gone  to  ros*,)  and  being 
within  musket  shot  of  the  gate  before  he  was  discovered,  fading 
that  weak  gate  shut,  or  rather  chstd,  against  him,  and  not  Oat 
quick  appearance  of  a  party  within  the  town  a»  he  had  |Wsiiissl 
himself,  without  doing  any  harm  retired  in  great  dfrMntar,  ami 
with  so  much  haste,  that  the  wearied  heme,  sent  out  pteaeiitly  ttf 
attack  him,  could  not  overtake  any  ef  h»  train;  so  that  whew 
Prince  Rupert  came  thither  they  did  net  conceive  any  consider- 
able part  of  the  enemy  to  be  near.  This  seems,  unfortunately  he 
tile  Royalists,  to  hare  given  them  a  raise  confidence ;  so  that 
Prince  Rupert,  and  his  brother  Maurice,  amused  themselves  and 
their  soldiety  at  shooting  at  the  parliamentary  leaders  in  effigy, 
in  Pitehffoft  meadows ;  but  the  republican  army  being  rein- 
forced, surrounded  the  city  on  an  sides,  and  attache*  the  royal 
army  by  surprize,  which,  being  obliged  to  retire  into  Worcester, 
was  Mowed  by  the  assailant*,  under  the  command  of  Colonels 
Sandys  und  Austin,  when  a  Heady  contest  took  place  in  the 
streets.    In  this  case,  both  sides  churned  the  victory;  and  it 
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effftgt  ttulfl*  #ijrat  atmy  did  f*  mUm  uwtit  atfAwght  from  the 
cfty,  whieh  #a*  inrmedietely  enter**  next  day,  and  oeittfM  by 
theBaHoJEss^aadhis'ttwps,  a*teiO|*^ 
hit  Clarendon  miff  sligMry  hints  at  Hie  so* prise,  and  say*  no- 
thing  of  the  Prions  cOndriet  ^ifteepi  to  chtkn  the  tretory;  for 
he  «Ms,  that  Prince  Rupert  (he  same  night,  after  Ms  victory > 
AnAnff  the  gross  of  the  rebel  army  Is  be  within  five  or  six  miles, 
against  which  the  city  was  hi  no  degree  tenaMe,  though  ail  the 
king's  foot  had  been  there,  retired  fton*  Worcester  on  the  Welch 
sale  of  tile  river,  without  any  d'arttrrbance,  untd  his  qaartersnear 
Shrewsbury,  and  with  all  his  prisoners,  Colonel  Sandys  only 
excepted,  whom  he  left  to  die  of  his  woaads  there;  the  Bart  of 
Essex  being  so  much  startled  with  this  late  defeat,  that  he  ad- 
vanced  not  in  two  day*  after;  and  then  being  safely  informed  that 
he  should  find  no  resistance,  he  entered  with  bis  army  into  Wor- 
cester, using  greet  severity  to  the  citizens,  who  had  been  eminently 
inclined  to  the  king's  serrice,  and  sending  the  principal  of  them 
prisoners  to  tendon.  Charles,  indeed,  seems  to  hare  found  great 
assistance  from  this  loyal  city ;  and  it  is  again  mentioned  by  the 
historian  already  quoted,  that  shortly  after  this  aAnr  of  Prince 
RnperVe,  he  rested  some  days  at  Worcester ;  and  by  the  loyalty 
of  that  good  town,  and  the  affection  of  the  gentry  of  that  county, 
who  retired  thither  for  their  security,  he  procured  both  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  money  for  his  soldiers.  Another  attack  was  made 
shortly  afterwards,  Sir  William  Waller*  having  marched  there, 
where  his  conquests  met  some  stop ;  for  though  the  town  waa  not 
so  strong,  nor  the  armed  garrison  so  great  as  Hereford,  (where 
he  had  been  successful,)  nor  one  officer  in  it  of  more  experience 
lhan  be  had  acquired  during  that  contest,  yet  the  inhabitants  bad 
the  courage  to  resolve  not  to  admit  any  summons  or  messenger 
from  him ;  and  when  his  Drum,  notwithstanding  the  signs  made 
from  the  walls  not  to  approach,  persisted  in  refusing  to  return 
without  delivering  the  message,  they  fired  at  and  killed  him. 
The  republics*  commander  was  so  enraged  at  this,  that  to  Avenge 
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the  insult,  he  immediately  marched  with  his  whole  force  \ 
the  town,  there  being  nothing  bat  an  old  gate,  without  bridge  or 
work  before  it  to  oppose  him ;  but  the  citizens  and  garrison  re- 
ceived him  with  such  steadiness,  thai  he  retired,  after  losing 
some  officers  and  about  twenty  men*  Another  siege  took  place 
in  1642,  when  it  surrendered  to  Sir  John  Byron;  and  again  in 
1646  to  Sir  William  Breretoa ;  and  though  it  may  seem  strange 
that  a  place  so  often  besieged  was  not  totally  destroyed,  that  idea 
will  be  done  away  by  an  extract  from  an  old  journal,  shewing 
all  the  harm  done  in  twenty-four  hours,  except  a  heavy  war  of 
words. 

"  All  quiet  this  day  except  about  twelve  o'clock,  the  be- 
siegers shot  four  pieces  into  the  town,  and  killed  a  poor  man 
and  his  wife  in  bed  in  the  Trinity.  Railing  language  passed  he 
tween  the  guards  on  both  aides ;  the  besiegers  calling  the  towns- 
men '  Washington's  bastards,  (he  was  then  governor,)  RusseTs 
apes,  &c.  and  the  besieged  calling  their  enemy  traitors,  bad 
them  go  preach  in  a  crab  tree,  &c.  And  on  another  occasion 
'■  the  besiegers  tried  a  stratagem  to  draw  the  cows  which  lay 
under  the  walls  to  them,  by  tying  one  of  their  own  cows  to  a 
stake,  and  making  a  fire  round  her,  set  the  cow  a  roaring,  which 
they  thought  would  bring  all  the  city  cows  to  them,  but  it  did  not 
succeed !'  The  various  circumstances,'  antecedent  to  the  unfbrta* 
nate  battle  of  Worcester,  may  be  seen  in  any  History  of  England; 
it  is  only  necessary  here  to  say,  that  his  majesty  (Charles  IL) 
having  arrived  from  the  north  on  the  22d  of  August,  1651,*  en* 
tered  the  city  of  Worcester,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  citi- 
zens and  by  all  the  authorities,  as  king ;  after  which  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  offering  pardon,  and  summoning  the  nobility  and 
gentry  to  his  assistance.  As  the  farther  particulars  are  more 
highly  interesting,  we  copy  them  from  a  contemporary  but  scarce 
tract,  called  Boscobel. 

Tuesday,  the  26th  of  August,  was  the  rendesvous  in  Pitch- 
croft,  of  such  loyal  subjects  as  came  unto  his  Majesty's  aid,  in 
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pursuance  of  hU  before-mentioned  decree  and  summons :  here  ap- 
peared, Francis  Lord  Talbot,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with 
about  sixty  horse ;  Mr.  Merviu  Touchet,  his  lieutenant-colonel ; 
Sir  John  Packingtoo ;  Sir  Waiter  Bio  out;  Sir  Ralph  Glare;  Sir 
Rowland  Berkeley;  Sir  John  Winford;  Mr.  Ralph  Sheldon  of 
Beoly;  Mr.  John  Washburn  of  Witohinford,  with  forty  horse* 
Mr.  Thomas  Homyold  of  Blackroore  Park;  with  forty  horse ;  Mr* 
William  Seldon  of  Finstall ;  Mr.  Thomas  Acton ;  Captain  Ben* 
bow;  Mr.  Robert  Blount  of  Kenswick;  Mr.  Robert  Wigmore of 
Lactam;  Mr.  Edward  Pennell  the  elder;  Captain  Kingston;  Mr. 
Peter  Blount;  Mr.  Walter  Walsh;  Mr.  Charles  Walsh;  Mr. 
William  Dansey ;  Mr.  Francis  Knotsford ;  Mr.  George  Cham- 
bers, &c.  with  divers  others,  who  were  honoured  and  encouraged 
by  his  majesty's  presence;  notwithstanding  which  access,  the 
number  of  his  army,,  both  English  and  Scots,  was  conceived  not 
to  exceed  12,000  men,  viz.  10,000  Scots,  and  about  2000  Eng- 
lish ;  and  these  too  not  excellently  armed,  nor  plentifully  stored 
with  ammunition.  Meantime  Cromwell  (that  grand  patron  of 
sectaries,)  had  amassed  together  a  numerous  body  of  rebels,  com- 
manded by  himself  in  chief,  and  by  the  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  Fleet- 
wood, and  Lambert,  under  him,  consisting  of  above  30,000  men, 
(being  generally  the  scum  and  froth  of  the  whole  kingdom,)  one 
nart  of  which  were  sectaries,  who,  through  a  fanatic  zeal,  were 
become  devotees  to  this  great  idol ;  the  other  part  seduced  per- 
sons, who,  either  by  force  or  fear,  were  unfortunately  made  acton 
or  participants  in  this  so  horrible  and  fatal  a  tragedy. 

Thus  then  began  the  pickeerings  to  the  grand  engagement ; 
Major  General  Massey,  with  a  commanded  party,  being  sent  by 
his  Majesty  to  secure  the  bridge  and  pass  at  Upton-upon*Severn, 
seven  miles  below  Worcester,  ou  Thursday  the  28th  of  August, 
Lambert,  with  a  far  greater  number  of  rebels,  attacked  him,  and 
after  some  dispute  gained  the  pass,  the  river  being  then  fordable : 
yet  the  major-general  behaved  himself  very  gallantly,  received 
a  shot  in  the  baud  from  some  muequeteers  the  enemy  had  con- 
veyed into  the  church,  and  retreated  in  good  order  to  Worcester. 

During 
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Dnrnlg  this  Oftcnuttter,  Creiiiwen  himself  (WnoTw?  ran  ^vanfef 
Wntf  the  night  wirofC  alt  PeTshore,)  advanced  to*  Stotfgntort,  wtfMa 
fcut  jtrttes  of  the  city,  on  the  south  side,  hhnseff  quartered  tfcat 
right  at  Mr.  Simon's  house  at  White  lady  Aston ;  and  a  patty 
Of  Ms*  horse  need  the  rtty  that  evening. 

The  next  day,  (August  the  29th,)  Sultan  Oliver  appeared1  with 
*  great  ftody  of  horse  am*  foot  on  Red  Biff,  within  a  mile  of 
Worcester,  where  he  had  made  a  bm*e  mine,  but  attempted 
nothiflg ;  and  that  night  part  of  his  army  quartered  at  Judge 
Berkeley's  house  at  Speachley.  The  same  day  it  was  resofred 
by  his  Majesty,  at  ft  council  of  war;  to  give  the  grand  rebel  a 
Catitlsado,  by  beating  up  his  quarters  that  night  with  1609  select 
norse  and  foot,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-General  Middletoa,  and 
Sir  William  Keyth;  alt  of  them  wearing  their  shirts  over  their 
arlnour  for  distinction ;  which  accordingly  was  attempted,  and  might 
in  alf  probability  have  been  successful,  had  not  the  design  been  most 
traitorously  discovered  to  the  rebels  by  one  Guise,  a  taylor  in  the 
town,  and  a  notorious  sectary,  who  was  hanged  the  day  following 
as  the  jnst  reward  of  his  treachery :  in  this  action  Major  Ktfox  was 
slain,  and  some  few  taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy.  A  considerable 
party  of  the  "rebels,  commanded  by  Colonel  Fleetwood,  Colonel 
Richard  Ingofdsby,  (who  since  became  a  real  convert,  and  was 
Seated  Knight  of  the  Bath  at  his  Majesty's  coronation,)  Colonel 
Golf,  .and  Colonel  Gibbons,  being  got  over  the  Severn  at  Upton, 
marched'  next  (fay  to  Powick  town,  where  they  made  a  halt; 
for  Powick  bridge  (lying  upon  the  river  Team,  between  Powick 
town  and  Worcester,)  was  guarded  by  a  brigade  of  his  Majesty's 
fioTSe  and  foot,  commanded  by  Major  General  Robert  Montgo- 
mery, and  Colonel  George  Keyth. 

The  fatal  3d  of  September  being  come,  his  Majesty  this  day 
(holding  a  council  of  war  upon  the  top  of  the  College  Church 
steeple,  the  better  to  discover  the  enemy's  posture,)  observed 
some  firing  at  Powick ;  and  Cromwell  making  a  bridge  of  boats 
over  Severn,  nnder  Bunshill,  about  a  mile  below  the  city  towards 
Team  mouth ;  bis  Majesty  presently  goes  down,  commands  all 
6  to 


t*  their  arms,  and  marches  in-  pertort  te  Powick  bridge,  ttt  gfr* 
orders  as  well  for  maintaining  that  bridge,  a*  for  opposing' the 
mafcta£  the-  other  e*  beats,  and  basted  Back  to  his  army  w  the 
city. 

Sot*  aft*  hie  Majesty  was  gone  &**»  Powick  lrfaje}  th* 
enemy  assaulted  H  firieusly,  wttefewfes  well  defended  by  Mont- 
gftmery,  tiH  himself  we*  dangerously  wounded,  and  bis  amrnuni- 
tien  spent ;  so  tltet  he  was-  forced  to  make  a  disorderly  retreat 
hit*  Worcester,  leaving*  Colonel  Keytfc  a  prisoner  at  the  bridge. 
At  the  same  time  Cromwell  had  with  mile h-  eefeYity  finished  Ms1 
Bridgt  of  boats  and  pfanks  over  the  main  river,  without  any  con- 
siderable opposition ;  sating  that  Colonel  Piseotty,  with  afoul 
300  HigftfcraaVr*,  performed  as  m*eb  therein  a»ce*ld  he  expc etei 
from  ft  handful  of  men  fighting  against  great  numbers:  by  this? 
menus  Oliver  held  communication  with  those  of  his  party  at 
Powiek  bridge ;  and  when  he  had  marched  over  a  considerable 
number  of  his  men,  (said,  in  his  hypoeritleal  way,)  "the  Lord  of 
Hosts  be  with  you/'  and  returned  himself  to  raise  a  battery  of 
great  guns  against  the  Fort  Royal  on  the  south  side  of  the  city. 

Hia  Majesty  being  returned  from  Powick  bridge,  marched 
with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Grandiaon,  and  some  other 
df  &is  cavalry,  through  the  city,  and  out  at  Sudbury  gate  by  the" 
Fort  Royar,  where  the  rebeFs  great  shot  came  frequently  near 
h»  sacred  person. 

At  tfcts  time  Cromwell  was  settled  in  an- advantageous  post  at 
Ferrywood,  within  a  mile  of  the  city,  swelling  with  pride,  and 
confident  in  the  numbers  of  his  men,  having  besides  raised  a 
breast- work  at  the  cockshoot  of  the  wood  for  his  greater  security; 
but  Poke  Hamilton,  with  hm  own  troops,  and  some  Highlanders, 
85r  Alexander  Forbes  with  his  regiment  of  foot,  and  divers  Eng- 
lish lords  and  gentlemen  volunteers,  by  his  Majesty's  command 
and  encouragement,  engaged  him,  and  did  great  execution  upon  his 
best  tneo,  (breed  the  great  Sultan  (as  the  Kbodtans  in  like  case 
did  the  Turk)  to  retreat  with  his  Janizaries,  and  his  Majesty 
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was  once  as  absolute  master  of  his  great  guns,  as  he  ought  to 
have  been  of  the  whole  land. 

Here  his  Majesty  gave  an  incomparable  example  of  valour  to 
the  rest,  by  charging  in  person,  which  the  Highlanders,  especi- 
ally, imitated  in  a  great  measure,  fighting  with  the  butt  end  of 
their  muskets  when  their  ammunition  was  spent;  but  new  sup- 
plies  of  rebels  being  continually  poured  upon  them;  and  the  main 
body  of  Scotch  horse  not  coming  up  in  due  time  from  the  town  to 
his  Majesty's  relief,  his  army  was  forced  to  retreat  in  at  the  Sod- 
bury  gate  in  much  disorder. 

In  this  action  Duke  Hamilton  (wjio  fought  valiantly,)  had  his 
horse  killed  under  him,  and  he  was  himself  mortally  wounded,  of 
which  he  died  in  a  few  days ;  and  many  of  his  foot,  (consisting 
much  of  gentlemen,  and  diverse  of  his  own  name,)  were  slain : 
Sir  John  Doughs  received  his  death  wound :  and  Sir  Alexander 
Forbes  (who  was  the  first  knight  the  king  made  in  Scotland,  and 
commanded  the  Fort  Royal  there,)  was  shot  through  both  the 
calves  of  his  legs,  lay  in  the  wood  all  night,  and  was  brought 
prisoner  to  Worcester  next  day.  The  rebels  in  this  encounter  had 
great  advantages,  as  well  in  their  number,  as  by  fighting  both 
with  horse  and  foot  against  his  Majesty's  foot  only,  the  greatest 
part  of  his  horse  being  wedged  up  in  the  town.  And  when  the 
foot  were  defeated,  a  part  of  his  Majesty's  horse  fought  after- 
wards against  both  the  enemy's  horse  and  foot  upon-greax  disad- 
vantage :  and  as  they  had  few  persons  of  condition  among  them 
to  lose,  so  no  rebels,  but  Quarter  Master  General  Moseley,  and 
one  Captain  Jones,  were  worth  taking  notice  of  to  be  slain  in  this 
battle. 

At  Sudbury  gate,  (I  know  not  whether  by  accident,  or  on 
purpose,)  a  cart  laden  with  ammunition  was  overthrown  and  lay 
across  the  passage,  one  of  the  oxen  that  drew  it  being  there 
killed,  so  that  his  Majesty  could  not  ride  into  the  town,  but  was 
forced  to  dismount  and  so  come  in  on  foot.  The  rebels  soon  after 
stormed  the  Fort  Royal,  (the  fortifications  whereof  were  not  pcf* 

feded,) 
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feeted,)  and  pat  all  the  Scots  they  found  there  to  the  sword.  la 
the  Friars-street  his  Majesty  put  off  his  armour,  (which  wan 
heaVy  and  troublesome  to  him ,)  and  took  a  fresh  horse ;  and  then 
perceiving  many  of  his  foot  soldiers  began  to  throw  down  their 
arms  and  decline  fighting,  be  rode  np  among  them,  sometimes 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  entreating  them  to  stand  to  their  arms, 
mid  fight  like  men;  otherwhiles  encouraging  them,  alltdging 
the  goodness  and  justice  of  the  cause  they  fought  for ;  but  seeing 
himself  not  able  to  prevail,  Baid,  "  I  had  rather  yon  would  shoot 
me,  than  keep  me  alive  to  see  the  sad  consequences  of  this  fatal 
day."  So  deep  a  sense  had  his'  prophetic  soul  of  the  miseries  of 
his  beloved  country,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  own  danger. 

Daring  this  hot  engagement  at  Perrywood  and  Red  Hill,  the 
rebels  oa  the  other  side  of  the  water  possessed  themselves  of  St. 
John's ;  and  a  brigade  of  his  Majesty's  foot  which  were  there, 
under  the  command  of  M.  Gen.  Daliel,  without  any  great  resist* 
mace,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  craved  quarter.  When  some  of 
the  enemy  were  entered,  and  entering  the  town  both  at  the  Key, 
Castle  Hill,  and  Sudbury  gate,  without  any  conditions :  the  Earl 
of  Cleveland,  and  some  others,  rallied  what  force  they  could, 
(though  inconsiderable  to  the  rebels'  numbers,)  and  charged  the 
enemy  very  gallantly  both  in  Sudbury-street  and  High-street, 
where  Sir  James  Hamilton  and  Captain  Kemble  were  desperately 
wounded,  and  others  slain ;  yet  this  action  did  much  secure  his 
Majesty's  march  out  at  St  Martin's  gate,  who  had  otherwise 
been  in  danger  of  being  taken  in  the  town.  About  the  same  time 
the  Earl  of  Rothes,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  Colonel  Drum- 
mond,  with  a  party  of  8cots,  maintained  the  Castle  bill  with 
much  resolution,  till  such  time  as  conditions  were  agreed  on  for 
quarter. 

Lastly  some  of  his  Majesty's  English  army  valiantly  opposed 
the  rebels  at  the  Town-hall,  where  Mr.  Coningsby,  Colles,  and 
some  others,  were  slain :  Mr.  John  Rumnty,  Mr.  Charles  Wells, 
and  others,  taken  prisoners ;  so  that  the  rebels  having  in  the  end 
subdued  all  their  opponents,  fell  to  plundering  the  city  unmerci- 
9  fully, 
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Wly,  few  or  none  of  the  citizens  escaping,  but  mcb  as  voe  of 
the  fanatic  party. 

When  his  Majesty  saw  no  hope  of  rallying  his  taws  diseosftfted 
loot,  he  marched  oat  of  Worcester  at  St  Martin's  g»Je  (the  Fere- 
gate  being  mured  up,)  about  six  of  the  clock  in  the  evening,  with 
)iis  vain  My  of  horse,  as  then  commanded  by  General  Davie4 
Lesley,  hut  were  now  in  some  confusion.  The  Lord  St.  Clare, 
with  diverse  of  the  Scuttmh  nobility  and  gentry,  were  taken  pri- 
soners in  the  town ;  and  the  foot  soldiers  (consisting  most  of 
Scots/)  were  almost  all  either  slain  or  taken ;  and  such  of  them 
(who  in  the  battle  eaeaped  death,)  lived  but  longer  to  die  for  the 
most  part  more  miserably;  many  of  them  being  eftemaxd  knocked 
on  the  head  by  country  people ;  some  bought  and  s*M  like  ohvres 
for  a  small  price;  others  went  begging  up  and  down,  till  chanty 
foiling  them,  their  necessities  brought  upon  iimn  diseases,  and 
funeaseSj  nesto* 

Before  his  Majesty  was  come  to  JBarbon's  bridge,  about  half  a 
mile  out  of  Worcester,  he  made  several  stands,  freed  about,  and 
desired  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  WiJawt,  aud  ethers  of 
his  commanders,  that  they  might  rally  and  try  the  fortune  of  war 
once  more;  but  at  the  bridge  a  serious  oonsoitation  was  held; 
and  then  perceiving  many  of  the  troopers  to  throw  off  their  aims 
and  shift  for  themselves,  they  were  all  ojF  opinion  the  day  was 
irrecoverably  lost,  and  that  their  only  remaining  work  wan  to  save 
the  king  from  those  ravenous  wolves  and  regicides;  whereupon 
his  Majesty,  by  advice  of  his  council,  resolved  to  march  with  all 
apeed  for  Scotland.  Immediately  after  this  result,  the  Duke  asked 
Ihe  Lord  Talbot  (being  of  that  country,)  if  he  could  direct  the 
way  northward  ?  His  Lordship  answered,  thai  he  had  one  Rkfcaoi 
Walker  in  his  troop  that  knew  the  way  well ;  who  was  accord- 
ingly called  to  be  the  guide,  and  performed  that  duty  lor  some 
miles;  but  being  come  to  Kinver  Heath,  not  far  from  Kedemun- 
ster,  and  day  light  being  gone,  Walker  was  at  a  punk  in  the 
way.  Here  his  Majesty  made  a  stand,  and  consulted  with  the 
Duke,  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord  Wilmot,  &c.  to  what  place  ho  might 

march 
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marefe  at  least  to  take  eont*  hours'  rait;  the  Earl  of  Derby  told 
his  Majesty,  that  in  to  flight  from  0%*»  to  Worcester,  he  had 
pet  with  a  perfect  honest  man,  and  a  great  convenience  of  con*  / 

cealment  at  Boscobel-honae,  but  withal  acquainted  the  king, 
it  was  a  recusant's  house;  and  it  was  .suggested,  that  those  peo- 
ple (being  accustomed  to  [persecution  and  searches,)  vow  most 
likely  to  have  the  readiest  means  and  safest  contrivances  to  pre- 
serve him ;  his  Majesty  therefore  inclined  to  go  thither. 

The  Lord  Talbot  being  made  acquainted  therewith,  and  finding 
Walker  dubious  of  the  way,  calkd  for  Mr.  Charles  Ginard  (a 
faithful  subject,  and  of  the  ancient  family  of  Chillington)  to  bo 
his  Majesty's  conductor,  which  office  Mr.  Gitiard  willingly  under- 
took, having  one  Yates,  a  servant,  with  him,  very  expert  in  the 
ways  of  that  country;  and  being  come  near  Sturbridge,  H  was 
under  consideration,  whether  his  Majesty  should  march  through 
that  town  or  no,  and  resolved  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  aU  about 
bis  person  should  speak  French,  to  prevent  any  discovery  of  hit 
Majesty's  presence.  Mean  while  General  I<eeley,  with  the  Scot- 
tish  horse,  had  in  the  close  of  the  evening  taken  the  more  direct 
way  northward,  by  Newport,  his  Majesty  being  left,  only  attended 
by  the Dnke  of  Buckingham,  Earls  of  Derby,  and  Lauderdale,  and 
others,  to  the  number  of  sixty. 

At  a  hpuse  about  a  mile  beyond  Sturbridge,  his  Majesty  drank, 
and  eat  a  crust  of  bread,  the  house  affording  no  better  provision; 
from  whence  he  went  to  White  Ladies,  and  afterwards  to  Bos- 
cobol  *,  as  has  been  more  particularly  narrated  in  a  preceding 

•    county* 

•  After  the  battle  it  appears,  that  Charles  had  other  shelter  than  Boscobel, 
tor  m  a  MS.  in  Ayscough's  Catalogue  at  the  British  Masenm,  NeT 856,  p.  85. 
there  is  a  grant  of  augmentation  of  arms,  stating, "  whereas  oar  trusty,  &c* 
Francis  Woolf,  of  Madely,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  gent  after  the  unfortunate 
battfo  of  Worcester,  when  wee  were  enforced  for  the  safety  of  oar  person, 
b*ing  panned  by  barbarous  and  bloody  rebels,  to  rely  upon  the  faith  and  in- 
tegrity of  our  loyal  subjects,  did  not  only  give  us  entertainment  in  his  own 
house,  bnt  contributed  by  his  advice,  or  otherwise,  to  our  farther  preserva- 
tion/' Ice. 

Theft 
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county.  Dr.  Nash,  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing 
many  mintftise  of  this  business,  says,  that  as  soon  as  Charles  en* 
tered  the  city,  a  cry  was  made  "  to  remount  the  king;"  when 
Mr.  William  Bagnal,  a  loyal  gentleman,  who  then  lived  in  Sid- 
bury,  turned  out  his  horse  ready  saddled,  upon  which  his  Majesty 
fled  through  St.  Martin's  gate.  This  anecdote,  he  says,  is  copied 
from  Dr.  Thomas's  papers,  whose  daughter  was  married  to  a  son 
of  Mr.  Bagnal.  He  adds,  from  the  same  authority,  that  people 
who  remembered  it,  asserted  that  the  slaughter  was  great,  and 
that  the  streets  ran  with  blood.  The  heat  of  the  battle  lay  to 
the  east  of  the  city,  and  the  principal  slaughter  was  between 
Perrywood  and  the  commandery.* 

Notwithstanding  the  marked  loyalty  of  Worcester,  yet  its  in- 
habitants have  always  shewn  a  strong  constitutional  sense  of  liber- 
ty ;  and  it  is  worth  recording,  that  when  James  If.  in  one  of  his 
visits  here,  went  to  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  to  the  door  of 
which  he  was  attended  by  the  mayor  and  corporation,  his  Majesty 
asked  if  they  would  not  go  in  with  him ;  but  the  mayor  (Tho- 
mas Sbewring,  Esq.)  made  this  apposite  answer,  "  I  think  we 
have  attended  your  Majesty  far  enough  already/9 !  Few  of  the 
events,  subsequent  to  this,  are  particularly  deserving  of  notice, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Royal  visit  io  1788;  this,  however,  in 
its  details  can  only  be  matter  of  local  interest,  and  we,  therefore, 
refer  to  the  various  "  Guides'1  which  have  preserved  copious  ac- 
counts of  ail  the  proceedings ;  and  also  of  a  later  visit  of  his 

Royal 

*  There  if  an  anecdote  deserving  of  notice,  of  Dr.  Thomas  Nettleton,  of  Hali- 
fax, in  Yorkshire,  who  being  on  the  30th  of  January  in  company  with  several 
gentlemen,  one  of  them  was  laying  great  stress  upon  Ecbard's  ridiculous 
story  of  Cromwell's  having  sold  himself  to  the  Devil,  just  before  the  battle, 
hut  that  the  wary  Oliver  for  once  was  tricked,  for  while  be  intended  to  bar» 
gain  for  tl  years  of  success,  the  Devil,  by  transposing  the  figures,  bad  re- 
duced them  to  It.  "  Now  Dr."  said  the  narrator, "  what  do  yon  think  could 
be  the  Devil's  motive  for  this  ?"  The  doctor,  who  was,  notwithstanding  a  loyal* 
man,  answered  with  a  degree  of  wit,  which  by  some  might  be  said  to  approach 
ear  to  the  truth,  "  I  suppose  he  was  in  a  hurry  for  the  Restoration !" 
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in  these  vsrious  visits,  the  affability  and  benevolence  of  the 
dsffirrtnt  mombora  of  that  august  fomily.  could  not-feil  to  make 
a  due  impression  on  the  good  people  of  Worcester;  and  they 
have  left  lasting  memorials  of  their  kindness  in  their  charitable 
bwefcetions,  and  in  their  patronage  to  the  msnufectares  of  fhie 
city*  We  shall  now  dose  this  sketch  of  the  oily  with  noticing  a 
reeent  oaisjmty  when  a  hail  and  thunderstorm  took  place,  about 
UK  past  four,  on  the  evening  of  the  27tb  of  May,  1911.  Several 
pieces  of  ioe  were  five  or  sta  inches  in  length.  The  House  of 
Industry  had  600  panes  of  glass  broken ;  Might  and  Baft's' 
Bjanufcctoy,  1200;  the  eastern  painted  window  of  the  cathedra* 
-wan  completely  destroyed;  arid  much  and  very  material  damage' 
dene  to  the  industrious  working  gardeners,  and  others. 

Befsrewe  proceed  to  the  delineation  of  the  environs,  it  in  neees^ 
satfy  to  sake  notice  of 

ST.  JOm'ff  BKDWARBrNE, 

which,  although*  on  the  western  side  of  Ihe  Seven,  may  be  ssie> 
ahrtoss  to  constitute  a  part  of  Worcester,  having,  obtained  its  name 
of  "  Bedwardine,"  from  being  allotted  to  supply  the  table  of  the 
monks  of  the  cathedral  with  bread  and  provisions ;  and  though 
not  immediately  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  yet  so  closely 
connected,  that  on  the  fridhy  before  Palm  8nnday>  the  mayor 
sftisT  aldermen,  &c.  walk  an  a  corporate  body  through  it,  attended 
Is/  the  sword-besrerr  fee.  that,  being  the  day  of  the  annual  fck, 
h*  virtue  of  an  old  custom  an  early  as  the  reign  of  Bdward  IV. 
Theaajk  so  near  to  the  oity,  it  has  all  the  conveniences  of  the 
sens*  ratal  country  village,  being  situated  en  a  rising  ground, 
wstb  n  good  sir  and  fine  views  ;  and  its  open  airy  street,  of  whiehr 
is  principally  consists,  has  many  good  bosses,  which,  together 
with  n  fine  others  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  form  very  pleasing 
iiiaiassji  retreats  for  the  inhabitants  of  Worcester.    On  the  hanks 
#of  the  river  are  many  warehouses,  fee.  connected  with  the  nnvw 
gntkm  ;  and  its  south-western  extremity  is  called  the  township  of 
Vot.  XV.  L  Wyck. 
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Wyck,  bordering  on  that  ere**,,  which  the  river  Ten*  fttto.st: 

its  confluence  with  the  Severn.  In  the  time  oiLeland,  that  part 
on  the  western  side,  which  is  in  St.  Clement's  parish,  wras  con- 
sidered, as  a  suburb  to  the  city ;  for  he  says,  "  there  is  a  myre 
aubnrbe  beyond  the  bridge  on  Seven,  and,  the  inhabitants  there- 
of much  resort  to  .St  Clementes  Cburcb  ad  pwUem;"  the  village 
itself,  however,  has  a  vicarage  church,  which  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  dean  and  chapter,  but  contains  no  monuments  of  any  notice, 
and  though  a  plowing  specimen  of  the  rural  Gothic,  in  extremely 
uncouth,  and  irregular  in  its  interior  arrangements.  It  noseeests, 
however,  a  good  aet  of  six  bells.  It  is  worthy  of  remembrance, 
that  Regmaid  Bray,  who  rose  to  the  distinguished  station  of 
Laid  Treasurer,  under  Henry  VII.  waa  a  native  of  this  village j 
he  seems  .to  have  owed  hie  rise,  partly  to  his  skiM  in  andiitectnre, 
and  partly  to  his  eminent  services  in  the  caaae  of  that  monarch, 
in  his  exertions  to  dethrone  an  usurping  tyrant,  and  it  k  even 
said,  that  the  union  which  took  place  between  the  heirs  of  the 
two  roses,  waa  hi  a  great  measure  owing  to  his  politic  advice, 
and  active  exertions.  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  tb» 
chnrch  at  Malvern,  and  many  other  places,  owe  much  to  bin  archi- 
tectural skill. 
We  now  commence  with  the 

ENVIRONS  OF  WORCBStTER, 

and  proceeding,  to  the  north,  enter  the  fbrssh  of 

Clalxes,  which  was  not  a  sepaiate  parish  originally,  lot 
merely  a  .chapelry  belongiug  to  St,  Helen's  church  within  the 
walls,  from  which  it  was  .taken  about  1248.  It  now  reaches 
into  the  Foregate  Street,  although  its  churdi  is  nearly  two  miles 
distant,  situated  between  the  Kidderminster  and  Droitwich  roads, 
among  .very  fertile  meadows,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  graves  j 
this  contains  a  few  monuments,  bat  has  nothing  else  worth  no- 
tice. That  part  which  borders  on  the  .city  contains  While  La- 
dies, the, seat  of  the  lata  R.  Ingram,  Esq.  and  which  formerly 
was  the  nunnery  of  Whitestane,  a  priory  of  *  seven  or  eight 

whit* 

+  Tanner's  Monasucoa.  ' 
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while  nnns,  vahed  at  08L  8s.  7d.  at  the  dissolution,  and  granted 
to  Rlchtati  Callowhai.  The  house  itself  it  of  toore  modern  date, 
and  forme  a  handsome  rural  residence,  though  almost  within  the 
bounds  of  the  city.  When  Charles  II.  retired  here,  after  the  un- 
fortunate battle,  he  left  his  gloves  and  garters,  *  which  long  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  Cookseys,  who  then- lived  there;  and, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  test  century,  the  chapel  of  the  nnnnery  was 
still  standing,  and  had  sdme  painted  saints  at  one  end.  In  this' 
parish  Is  also  the  island  of 

Bcverb,  or  Bevbrye,  formed  by  the  Beverbum,  a  stream 
that  fiows  through  Claines  parish,  now  called  Barbm.  This  is 
supposed  to  have  signified  Beaver  brook,  as  those  animals  were 
once  natives  of  this  country.  This  island  is  remarkable  for  hay- 
ing twice  proved  an  asylum  to  the  citizens  of  Worcester ;  in  the 
time  of  Hurdkanute  in  1041,  as  already  related ;  and  in  1637, 
daring  Hie  time  of  a  dreadful  pestilence,  mentioned  in  our  histo- 
rical sketch.  Dr.  Nash  records,  that  at  that  awful  period  the 
oomttry  people  were  so  terrified  as  to  desert  the  city  markets,  so 
that  the  *fow  remaining  inhabitants  must  have  starved,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  gratuitous  and  charitable  care  of  the  gentry  in  the 
vicinity,  who  sent  them  bread  and  other  provisions.  In  this<de~ 
tightfal  hamlet  is  the  Seat  ef  the  lute  Dr.  Nash,  now  on  sale,  or 
ktely  disposed  of;  the  house  is  commodious  and  comfortable,  an* 
nothing  can  be  ^leasanter,  so  near  to  a  large  city,  than  the  shrub- 
bery walks'  and  terrace,  which  are  a  mile  in  circuit,  so  judici- 
ously are  they  managed,  possessing  the  most  Varied  and  charm- 
ing prospects  of  the  Malvern  and  Abberly  hills,  jand  of  an  extent 
of  landscape  rich  in  wood,  water,  and  picturesque  scenery.  This 
venerable  dergymad  has  left  charitable  donations  to  the  poor 
of  Streosham,  Kempsey,  St  Peter's  Worcester,  Claines  his 
parish  residence,  and  St.  Peter's  Droitwich,  where  his  ancestors 
had  property.  The  hamlet  itself  is  considered  as  highly  salubrious; 
and  is  resorted  to  by  the  Woroestriaas  both  for  health  and  plea- 
sure, and  for  cold  bathing. 

L2  Rose 
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robes,  lying  on  an  attar-tomb:  the  insciipteoa  «m  it  »'«*- 
rounded  by  thirteen  armorial  shields,  and  one  huge  one  ever 
all. 

Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  this  place  may  psfhsne 
remember  an  amiable  character,  now  no  more,  and  whose  nenory 
deserves  some  particnlar  notice.  We  allude  to  Mr.  FaNmer,  i 
Catholic  clergyman,  who  some  years  since  waa  chaplain  to  Pebeit 
Berkeley,  Esq.  of  Spetchley,  and  whose  life  was  an  eventM  sue. 
He  was  son  to  a  surgeon  of  eminence  at  Manchester,  and  mi 
brought  up  in  his  father's  profession,  and  as  a  Protestant;  and 
having  shewn  a  considerable'  wish  to  excel  as  a  medical  man)  he 
waa  sent  to  the  metropolis  to  complete  his  professional  stadias  si 
Bt  Thomas's  Hospital.  Having  taken  lodgings  in  Tooley  Strait, 
in  its  vicinity,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  master  of  a  Gajaei 
alave  ship,  who  persuaded  him  to  take  a  trip,  on  hta  nest  voyage, 
as  his  surgeon.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  made  another  en- 
gagement for  the  same  situation  on  board  a  merchant  ship  bsend 
to  Cadiz,  and  thence  to  Buenos  Ayres.  During  bis  stay  st  the 
latter  place,  he  fell  sick,  and  was  in  such  danger  when  the  ship 
was  ready  to  sail,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  carried  on  band, 
so  that  she  sailed  without  him ;  but  the  Jesuits,  of  whom  there 
was  then  a  college  at  Buenos  Ayres,  nursed  him  daring  Ins  issg 
illness,  with  the  greatest  care  and  kindest  assiduity.  Perceiving 
the  very  great  advantages  which  they  would  derive  in  their 
missions,  from  possessing  a  brother  so  well  skilled  in  medicine 
and  surgery,  they  spared  no  pains  to  win  his  affection,  and  to  se- 
cure his  confidence ;  and,  in  short,  they  worked  so  much  upoa  hie 
mind,  as  to  persuade  him  to  reside  in  their  college,  and  finally  to 
become  one  of  their  order.  He  now  entered  upon  his  ministry 
among  the  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  vast-tract  of  country  betimes 
the  river  La  Plata,  and  the  Streights  of  Magellan;  and  his  skill 
in  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  in  performing  chirurgieal  onermtians, 
rendered  his  mission  successful  beyond  example.  In  these  cosn- 
tries  he  remained  near  forty  years,  and  acquired  much  geographi- 
cal knowledge  of  them;  being  one  of  the  persons  appointed by 

the 
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the.  Spanish  *gorfenM»ent>  to  make  a  survey  of  all  the  coasts  be- 
tween the  Biesilsand  the  Tern  del  Fuego,  Falkland's  Islands, 
fcc.  bat  when  the  8ociety  of  Jesuits  was  dissolved,  he  was  seat 
back:to<  Spain,  aad  shortly  after  proceeded  to  his  native  country. 
Here,  hewever,  the  loaf  space  of  forty  years  had  so  deprived 
him  of  friends  and  eoiinections,  thai  he  cheerfully  domesticated 
himself  at  Spetehley,  being  induced  thereto  by  bis  friendship  for 
Ml.  Berkeley,  a  Catholic  gentleman  of  distinguished  knowledge, 
of  large  fortune,  and  of  most  respectable  character.  At  Speteh- 
ley. he  wrote  an  account  of  Patagonia,  which  has  been  published, 
with  a  map  corrected  by  bis  own  observations.  He  possessed  a 
very  acute  mind,  a  general  knowledge,  and,  above  all,  a  most  re- 
feature  memory.  Of  his  medical  experience  and  practice,  some 
of*  the  most  intelligent  physicians  of  that  day  have  spoken  in 
the  bigheat.tenns  of  commendation.  Bis  nmnnej*,  as  may  well 
be  supposed  from,  the  tenor  of  bis  life,  were  at  once  singular 
and  inoffensive ;  and  he  retained  somewhat  of  his  Indian  habits 
vatatbfi  very  last    He  died  some  time  about  the  year  1781. 

GaunCHiu,  near  Spetehley,  is  a  sweet  little  village,  and  bid 
fair  once  to  have  rivalled  Tunbridge,  from  the  efficacy  of  a  mine- 
is*1  jrafter  which  it  possesses.  Unfortunately  for  it,  however,  the 
TOiaaty  el  Tunbridge  to  the  metropolis  made  it  fashionable,  whilst 
the  roads  were  bad;  and  when  they  became  good,  the  rising  fame 
of  M*her%  leaded  mnehte  eeKpse  it 

WfiiTl  Lady  Astoj*  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  only  remark- 
able ior  two  point*  of  its  history.  .  'Twas  here,  in  the  old  manor* 
house,  then  the  property  of  Mr.  Symonds,  a  great  fcvoorite  of 
the  Pr*Uctor>  that  Oliver  had  bis  head-quarters  the  night  before 
the  battle  of  Worcester. .  In  this  parish  also  is  an  estate,  which 
earning  in  1708  by  an  unfortunate  event  to  Bishop  Lloyd,  he  was 
so  unwilling  that  himself  or  family  should  derive  any  benefit  from 
it,  {having  fallen  out  of  lease  by  the  execution  of  its  heir  for  an 
atrocious  murder,)  that  he  lodged  H  in  trustees  for  the  endowment 
of  two  schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  Worcester,  to  the  number  of 
tieanty-fear  from  the  different  parishes. 

L  4  Stouohtom 
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STovwroirnlso  in  this  neighbourhood, 
thing  particularly  worthy  of  topognp Heel  description,  will  always 
he  memorable  as  the  birth-place  of  one  vbo  had  the  happy  tassnt«f 
uniting  divinity  with  philosophy,  and  \ 
illustrative.  This  wee  I>r.  William  Dmkam,  a  : 
Christian,  philosopher,  and  divine,  who  Aeasishedat  the  end  of  la* 
seventeenth,  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  < 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  and  having  i 
studies,  took  holy  orders,  and  became  eacceeaiveiy  ehaphua  tft  the 
Dowager  Lady  Gray  de  Werke,  Vicar  of  Wargtove  in  Berks**?*, 
Rector  of  Upminster  in  Essex,  Chaplain  to  King  GeosgalL  i 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Canon  of  Windsor.  He  wee  also  i 
early  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  became  one  of  the 
useful,  and  most  industrious,  of  that  learned  body,  having  i 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  with  atony  very  oerioqsnnd  VatoaMs 
pieces.  But  his  principal  perfonnanoee,  and  those  wfaioh  have 
most  justly  immortalized  bis  memory,  were  his  Physiee  aa4  i 
Theology  J  the  former  of  which  appeared  in  1713>  ami  the  J 
in  the  following  year.  Having  long  employed  the  ( 
of  his  life  in  studying  and  displaying  the  works  ef  aetm*»  and 
goodness  of  God,  and  thus  promoting  the  interests  el  piaty  and 
virtue,  he  resigned  this  world  for  a  belter*  in  has  TMti  year  in 
173A.* 

Kemsey  stands  due  south  of  Worcester  em  the  high  rami  t» 
Gloucester,  and  about  three  miles  distant,  near  to  the  8o»ssW.t 
Here  was  formerly  a  monastery,  as  far  back  as  799,  at  wfaieh  time 
H  flourished  under  its  Abbot  Baltham;  bat,  witbjn  less  than  half 
a  century  afterwards,  it  was  united  to  the  dharoh  of  Wesaeinm; 
This  place  seems  indeed,  in  early  tames,  to  have  been  of  great 
consequence;  for  Henry  II.  held  bis  court  bene,  and  was  attended 
by  the  principal  nobility  and  bishops  of  the  kingdom,  la  19ft, 
Simon  de  Mohtfbrt,  and  hie  unfortunate  prisoner  Henry  III*  wean 
for  some  time  here,  and  lay  at  the  bishop's  palace ;  thin  waajaet 
before  the  battle  of  Evesham.    It  is  worthy  of  nmark  also,  that 

"Wiitys* 
*  Wood's  Athena.  t  Tanest**  Notithu 


•  Wflfyate  ttfoyngG**  #6  %tell  tnoWtt  through  A*  ftrgerU  of  th« 
unhappy  Ckdttcrton,  and  who  was  fire  tithes  Mayor  of  Bristol, 
was  afterwards'  tifeatt  of  Westfcury,  And  had  for  his*  benefit,  or  ra- 
tter at  Mi  request,  the  rectory  of  Kemsey  appropriated  to  that 
college,  on  his  declaration  that  the  revenues  of  the  church  werA 
itotsafficient  to  support  the  burthens  Imposed  on  them.  He  is* 
said  to  hart  been  ordained  a  priest  to  avoid  a  marriage  proposed 
by  King-  Edward  IV.  between  him  and  ft  lady  of  the  tYidvfle  (ami* 
Fy,  relatives  of  his  queen. 

Kemsey  itself  is  a  very  h*ttdsonfe  village,  and  is  rapidly  in- 
toatfrng,  from  the  vilt&s  of  many  families  of  small  fortune,  and 
Mug  *J*o  the  thoroughfare  between  Bristol  and  Worcester.  It  has 
sevefal  Very  tifcat  fans,  and  the  roads,  Sec.  ate  kept  in  good  order. 
It  has  also  several  academies  for  youth  of  both  sexes,  placed  in  airy 
healthful  situations;  and  its  church,  though  not  ancient,  not 
containing  any  monuments  of  particular  note,  Is  yet  sufficiently 
comfortable  and  commodious.  The  Antiquarian  Tourist  will  be 
Interested  by  the  investigation  of  an  ancient  camp  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, near  to  the  church,  which  has  been  generally  supposed 
to  be  Roman ;  hot  some,  under  an  idea  that  the  Romans  had  never 
established  themselves  in  thi«  bounty,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
Adtofl  or  Danish :  Hi  fains  stow  it  to  LaVe  been  of  considerable 
itrength.  The  botanist  also  will  meet  with  much  to  amuse,  par- 
tfaihtffy  the  burnet-rose,  rosa  spinosissimd,  which  grows  wild 
in  great  prolusion  id  the  hedges,  and  possesses  the  most  beautiful 
Miage. 

Hite  parish  Includes  Sioulton  Chapdry,  (or  Stoughton)  in 
wMeh  bdltdiig'  afe  several  handsome  monuments  of  the  Vincent 
Amity,  evidently  ProiestdntM,  being  barristers  and  benchers  of 
Grays  Intl,  and  alt  set  np  about  the  early  part  of  last  century; 
lot  vrtth  the  cuHOUS  notification  on  each  of  "  pray  for  his  soul !" 
•few  cornea  this  in  a  Protestant  church  t 

Wte  principal  seals  here,  are  of  General  Ellis  and  of  Mr.  Ba- 
ker;  but  they  require  not  any  particular  description. 

Fowick  lies  more  to  *e  sooth-west  of  Worcester,  tad  is  oA 
the  Opposite  side  of  the  Severn,  in  the  high  road  to  Malvern. 

Between 
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Between  this  Mid  Wot  pester,  the  coon  try  is  a  dead  flat,  bet 
here  to  rise,  the  church,  whieh.is  very  ancient*  standing  on  a  very 
high  hill,  and  coauanndiag  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  vale  of 
Severn,  and  also  of  Teme,  which  river  falls  into  Severn  in  this 
neighbourhood,  after  flowing  through  the  ancient  bridge  of  Bew- 
ick. ,  The  battle  fought  here  daring  the  civil  wars  in  1642,  was 
somewhat  nearer  to  Worcester  than  to  Powkk-hridge,  and  the 
principal  brunt  of  it,  was  on  a  rising  ground  between  the  htUge, 
and  that  field  which  is  now  converted  into  a  cherry  orchard.  The 
church  stands  so  conspicuously  as  to  demand  attention,  aadiaia 
a  pleasing  Gothic  style,  but  contains  no  ancient  monuments,  as 
the  family  formerly  possessing  it  (the  Besuchamfs  of  Powick) 
were  interred  in  the  cathedral.  From  the  gentle  nndulstions  af 
ground,  around  the  church,  the  builders  of  the  different  villus 
have  been  enabled  to  chuse  situations  affording  the  moot  pleasing 
prospects ;  and  the  village  contains  many  genteel  famHiaa,  whose 
well  ordered  residences  and  grounds  give  it  an  air  of  great  ele- 
gance. The  visitor  to  Malvern  will  be  pleased  in  pasting  through 
it,  with  a  seat  on  the  right  hand,  formerly  Mr.  Russet*,  hat  no* 
we  believe  of  Mr.  Domville. 

Of  Eleazar  Jackson,  incumbent  of  this  place,  during  the  civil 
wars,  has  been  recorded  the  following  ecclesiastical  pna.  Being 
roach  pressed  to  take  the  solemn  league  and  covenant*  he  dbeiraa 
until  the  next  morning  to  consider  of  it  When  the 
came,  being  applied  to,  he  said  he  had  a  great  loss  the 
night ;  that  having  read  the  solemn  league,  &c  before  he  went  ts 
bed,  he  left  it  upon  his  table ;  .that  some  rogues  broke  in  and  sink 
all  his  plate,  and  most  of  his  goods ;  but  that  rogwot  an  thej 
were,  they  had  not  taken  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and 
therefore  he  must  beg  to  be  excused.  About  enenule  and  a  half 
from  this  village,  is  Beaucham  p's  Court,  ooce  the  residence  of 
the  ancient  family  of  Beauchamp,  of  Powick,  now  represented  (hf 
the  noble  family  of  Lygon.  It  is  now,  however,  nothing  news 
-than  a  farm-house,  one  wing  of  the  original  plan  being  the  only 
part  eve/  finished  of  the  present  building.  (   . 

Hallow 
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•  B*W9W  ViUMP  if ^b«B»ioM.«a^Mi4sUlf s^b-TOtfrom 
WwofuM,!  on  the  btmjtof  Severn,  and  to;  the  right. of  the  Ten* 
bpjy  joad,.? ,  It  stands  on.fr .fine  salubrious  eminence  gradually 
rising  from  jfcfce  riv$r>  and  the  Ft/fa  0/  Haiku*  is  bsppily  situated 
o*  tie  *uort  comasjto^g  part  of  thaj  eminence.    To  describe  the 
rieajttss  of  lee  ntttrtmnding  scenery  is  impossible,  enlivened  as  it 
is  by  the  moving  picture  *n  the  river,  waiting  all  the  comforts  and 
tuxurnao  of  foreign  elime&r  to.  the  interior  of  our  fertile  plains,  ami, 
in  retnra»  transporting  their,  produce,  and  giving  employment  to 
the.  active  arm  of  honest  industry.    The  Cotawonld  and  Bredow 
bilk,  in  front,  fro>  into  the  distance,  whilst  their  bright  purple 
gives  a  hold  relief  to  the  Gothic  turret*  of  the  cathedral,  and  the 
slogans  apifes  ai  the  various  churches.    To  the  north-east,  the 
view  extends  into  Warwickshire ;  and  from  the  back  of  the  bouse, 
Ciet  and  Gfatf  raise  their  heads  in  majesty :  hot  the  most  plea- 
sant prospect  is  down  the  vale  of  Severn,  backed  to  the  right  by 
Malvern's  distant  hills.    Though  the  house  had  been  for  a  long 
time  untenanted,  yet  the  pleasure  grounds  which  had  originally 
been  well  disposed,  are  still  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  the  plan-  - 
tationa,  now  arrived  at  maturity,  are  judiciously  intersected  with 
breaks,  which*  from  all  sides,  direct  the  eye  to  the  most  picturesque 
point*  of  view.    The  grounds  have  long  been  mmous  for  possess- 
ing  a  purgative  chalybeate  spring,  which,  though  never  much  is 
faskum,<\m&  yet  been  of  considerable  service  to  many  individuals; 
hoi  as  it  in  not  superior  jn  efficacy  to  the  waters  of  Cheltenham, 
though  of  the  same  qualities,  it  is  not  now  likely  to  attract  atten- 
tion, partioobrty  .being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  resorts  alrea- 
dy established. 

THonifemovf  in  about  one  mile  further;  it  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  William  Gross,  Esq. ;  afterwards  the  property  of  Mr. 
Lamotte;  and  has  lately  been  purchased  by  Monsieur  Lmcien 
BwamaparU :  thns  exhibiting  a  silent,  yet  imprest ive  lesson  to 
mankind,  in  affording  a  peaceful  and  secure  asylum  to  the  brother 
of  him  who  aifeets  to  rvje  the  universe ;  of  him  who  vainly  threa- 
tens destruction  to  that  small  spot,  where  alone  liberty  reigns, 

•and 
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afMi)>er.  EvWlSj  thos'  ^aaeihg  IHMM  dHr  eyes,  We  Aldaii  (Am* 
tthed  df  toy  cundtfh  tajMfetauee  j  bfct  t&€  fdge  w  fatw#  fcttffeff 
tftt  Mbhiaft  eacOfcddiftg  geitefctioiia  ill  rteorihlg  flftf*  prtk* 
Rttt*  and  toehkind  will  scarcely  better*  tfctttfeftwffchttettfc 

JlnWvTW  ©I  FTUlvCf  Inc  W01I6T  Of  vAO  WK  if  «  WHOiS  MMHM% 

Inuuld  y *t  sew  protection  front  those  wtWtn  th&s  etitperW  it  mi 
vwh!  f^hry  hid  awotti  to  cutetfoy  £  ihotfd  wfcctffe  feekeoriHoft  r  ai 
EhgUtfh  tillft,  whHet  half  lb*  paktea,  id*  hdlf  the  ttowrcMf 
Bfctope  Awaited"  life  ehok*.  Nor  i*  H  lea*  tttKooB  id  krtftfe*  tfd 
HI6  Hit  of  g^  eertt^te*  to  the  krt  jfetr,  to  tee  fee  mm  if 
Atfewsftar  Lucie*  Bnojidptxrtc  aritonget  f IM  Handle* ;  otM  hrtd* 
fHtfs  fieefased  16  fchftot  apod  tlte  laiid,  whffift  #e  i^ftlsfc  fift  toff* 
19  the  dtW  tojB*  «/>0*  f Ae  J4«. 

tie  bote*  itself,  which  fe  in  ft  tery  pUfaeidg,  Jet  plain  styttrf* 
oltiteetore,  stands  upon  an  eminence,  to  the  left  of,  aftd  aft  Mfce  fr 
fa*ce  from,  the  high-rfcld ;  Its  white  front  weft  ttmfaastiag  ** 
fee  efttenstre  lawn  aiid  afcrpenthfe  Me,  relieved  otf  «A  •* 
by  Greene  of  yonhg  plantation,  and  backed  by  the  Alddwj 
Ml* 

WtKiME  h  a  pleasing  tillage  ibtafchtttsflty  aifetol  m  * 
btalft  of  Tfettfe,  Hboiit  thtee  mile*  west  of  Worcester.  Tb* 
tog*  itself  Is  fat  stmLlt;  fat  few  tyfe  e*h  etcetfd  in  beaUY  * 
Mdfiaiori-hdna4,  the  eeart  of  Rowland  Befkerejr,'  Bfc{.  which  a  • 
niOdehfe  hmtoirtg  Upon  the  aifoieiit  srt&  TWe  ill  fl*  e*fc*  «■*> 
wbcitt  we  bite  itetieed  farideflltt  head  of  8j*tohky,  to  who*  ite** 
frotfi'fhe  fhtnily  of  Braced  hifw  te|MestMed  Ity,  Ljg#n ,  themstW*** 
ley  possessor  was  William,  and  his  son  Thomas  h**te$  dM  * 
Greece  whifat  M  a  diplomatic  etyarffy,  tlsftg  witt  Ito  EagM 
AefibfitefeadertotbeTnrkwhcoait,  thk  eHite  wialeftfadieMrf 
dhttghter,  wieae  teprte^ntttrfe  He  beliete  tothepreattRp^iW 
7he*gft  the  httlM2ttg  ia  moderh,  with  *  light  «*d  aftfy  A««^ 
f  «t  «  aaernrH^eh  notwfthstatwRn^  wfti  the  seenery  aiartrf  rl, 
w%f«4  ia  all  laid  61ft  (tbe  home  tetamfy  aft  **M)  *  M  aatiq* 
style.    The  sH^enae,  hee*^  a  Aile  M{f/  k  firmed  ef  aaj^ 


IT* 

fees,  nhieh,  when  in  mmtmoi**  taxnrfwrt  fitting*  gifOiapatr  #1 
grandeur  to  the  approach :  whilst  the  pictqreeqae  meanders  of 
the  Teme  between  its  swaBiug  kooab,  aj^+Jmiptty  WUft  hsnM* 
present  a  scene  of  high  interest  end  delight. 

Lwea  PA*i«Bt  elonn,tp  H»  htf  en  the  southern  hank  of  the  sir 
w,  aJwdalittl*  worthy  of  notion  eases*  the  choree*  which  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Sdhefge,  nod  must  not  he  slightly  paneod  aw.. 
The  Demons  tally  wejte  fesmerly  g?enfc  tatfheJW**  h**,  end 
Sir  Walter  Deraaux  renamed  th*  eieiing  ef  the  Qhaneel,  whtoh 
represented  the  firmament  *ilh  the  moon  and  star?*  and  tirift  mmfe 
tow'tfcoheawm  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  filename** 
ahnweth  forth  his  handy  wortf'—hot  by  sea*  ptftage  mistake  e£ 
the  painter,  the  am*  of  St  Welter  vera  also  placed  ie  the  < 
of  the  firmament!  The  ohnrch  contain*  mejiy  onrioi 
of  the  families  of  Devereux,  Gotten,  **  Thin  palish  sitsnds  Oj 
Wag  way  to  U*  westward  of  the  church*  and  the  Majmion  house 
of  Qowlsign*  is  sail  to  divide,  the  ooaatiea  of  Weseastejr  mad 
Hndsi  when*  said  Mr.  Battngdee,  «  the  aprings  dsanondiinl 
free*  ahove,  delight  the  senaen;  a  sea*  fcr  tknnm  hnlhejller. 
for  devotion ;  far  lifted  up  on  high,  if  yon  look  one  way,  yon  nan 
nothing  ens  tho  hills  and  the  heavens ;  if  the  other,  yam  hehjkL 
a  vast  prospect  of  thin  perishing  world,  mhieh  entry  tartan*  cen- 
snmntlt,"    It  now  hehsjga  ha  Bdmmd  Unhnat  ro»  Kso>   . 

Having  than  examined  the  immediate  rwvirpm  of  ther ejtyi  m* 
shall  prpeeed  in  a  nertk-*ant  direction  to 

nuLE«nwust*8**»Mii 
whickooewietaof  two  ditieiona. 

The  IHvnn  contain*  Bremegvure,  Coitew  Backet.,  part  e£ 
CtawJe,  DodderhiU,  Iloverdak,  Droikwieh,  Efanjkridgt,  Fecke*- 
ham,  Hnckor,  Hampton  Loret,  Kington.  Kingjumato*  HoRhV 
field,  Sahraep,  Tardebig,  and  Upton  Watin. 

The    Lows*    contains   BeUtaoaguten,   Omddeslejr    Corbet, 

ehawhhilt  Credtey,  Dodiey,  Elmley  buret,  Fraakiey,  Hoghy, 

Kidderminster  Borough  and  Foreign,  Kingston!,  Ludley,  Uppac 

9  Mitten, 
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Ifitton,  Pedftore,  Rosbock,  Stow,  Old  Swiudford,  Stoaabridge, 
and  Watley  Wigorn.  j  '       *:•;..•,}..; 

The  flrat  place  which  presents  itself  is 

'        l>nOITW*N?H,' 

which  lies  about  six  miles  from  Worcester,  and  &■  awnatf  hetraggting 
dirty  looking  town  on  the  hanks  of  the  Sal  warpe;  m  a  lowaHantm 
surrounded  by  small  eminences.  It  U  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  Sdtbkz  of  the  Romans ;  and  no  doubt,  Was;  a  pepoloas  Iowa  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  though  by  the  returns  of  IS01, 
it  appears  to  have  bnly  139  houses,  and  a  population  of  1610  per* 
tons,  chiefly  employed  in  the  salt-works.  The  subsequent  mc- 
narebs  had  much  property  here,  but  King  John  gmnted  it  in  fee 
farm  to  the  burgesses  for  an  annual  rent  of  1601.  bestowing  ea 
them  all  privileges  of  toM,  and' exempting  them  from  toUa  and  the 
performance  of  suit  and  service,  dec. 

The  name  has-been  supposed  to  come'from  Picm*,  a  street  or 
viUage,^6am  the  Saxon  *xc,  a  mansion — oHfrom  wye,  holy,  the 
northern  nations  attributing  great  sacredaess  to*  waters  natafafly 
impregnated  with  salt  The  addition  of  droit,  is  said  by  Cameea 
to  be  synonymous  to  "legal,"  and  to  be  also  altasive  to  those 
pits  which  .were  kept  open  by  the  royal  grant,'  when  several  of  a 
weaker  quality  were  stopped ;  he  adds  that  thus  adjunct  is  not  oM- 
erthan  the  time  of  Edward  HI.  and  was  not  in  general  use,  smbl 
the  reign  of  Mary.  The  town  of  Droitwioh  has  always  been 
remarkable  for  its  loyalty  through  the  pages  of  history ;  in  its 
early  times,  it  was  indeed  a  i+yal  town.  In  the  civil  wars,  the 
burgesses  signalized  themselves  much  by  their  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  their  monarchy  who  sent  them  a  letter  of  thanks,  which 
they  for  a  long  time  preserved.  Charles,  also  made  this  his  head- 
quarters in  1645,  when  his  army  besieged  the  rebels  in  Hawkesfey 
House,  on  the  north-side  of  Bromsgrove  Lickey.  Even  in  the. 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  this  town  must  have  been  in  some  measure 
larger,  though  perhaps  not  superior,  to  what  it  is  now.  Ldaod 
says, 

"From 
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*  Prom  Worcester  I  rod*  to:  the  With  *y  ehdosetfigtoiindV  hav« 
inge  meetly  good  corn,  sufficient  wood,  tend  good  pasture/  about 
*ix  mites. '  The  beauty  of  the  town  in  a  manner  standilh  of  one 
street;    Yet  there  be  many  lanes  besides:    There  is  a  meaae 
church  in  the  chief*  street,  and  there  is  once  a  week  a  meetly  cefe»  '* 
brate  market    The  town  itself  is  somewhat  fbule  and  dirty*  ' 
(when  any  raiue  (allelh)  with  much  carriage  through  the  streets, 
beiug  over  ill  paved,  or  not  paved.    I  asked  a  sanHer  how  many 
furnaces  they  had  in  all  the  3  springes,  he  numbered  them  at  18 
score,  that  is  390,  saying  that  every  one  of  them  payed  yearly  to 
the  kinge  6s,  8d.    The  people  that  be  about  the  furnaces  be  very 
ill  coloured/'    This  description  might  indeed  answer  for  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  a  stranger  might  suppose  that  the  pavement  had 
not  been  repaired  since  the  days  of  Leland    The  market  of  which  '• 
he  speaks,  was  then  held  near  the  George  Inn,  which  is  the  boose 
alluded  toby  the  same  writer,  where  be  says,  "  going  out  of  the 
towne's  end,  I  saw  a  fayre  and  tymbre  house,  longing  to  Mr. 
Newport.1'  Since  that  time,  however,  a  market-house  wets  built  of' 
timber  in.  the  year  1G2&    It  stands  in  the  street  leading  to  the- 
canal,  aad  is  at  present  in  rather  a  ruinous  state.    Friday  is  the . 
market  day,  and  the  fairs  are  held  on  the  28th  of  October,  and 
21st  of  December,  for  linen  cloth  and  hats.    The  church  in  the 
town  is  very  old,  and  seems  going  to  decay;  aad  there  was  for* 
merly  dependant  upon  this  church  of  St  Peter,  a  chapel  erected 
on  the  bridge,  through  the  middle  of  which,  passed  the  high  road: 
leading  to  firomsgrove,  so  that  in  «u  old  MS.*  in  the  British 
Museum,  it  is  said  that  the  cart-way  lay  through  the  church. 
In  feet,  the  reading  desk  and  pulpit  were  en  one  side  of  the 
road,  whilst  the  congregation  sat  on  the  other ;  but  the  eommis* 
sioneraof  the  turnpike  obtained  leave  frqm  the  Patron  and  Incum- 
bent of  St  Peter's,  to  remove  it,  on  condition  of  their  building 
a  new  one  near  it    This  they  did,  but  it  m  now  in  ruins.    These 
is  another  church,  on  the  cliff  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  over* 
looking  the  town. 

There 
♦  Ajscough's  Catalog  op,  1946. 
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There  is  e  pejt  of  t|ie  town  called  JhfrrW*  whjfch  in  Wfflis . 
is^a>i*iakaftly  called  PoddeshaU;  hero  fu  once*  %  free  ehanel  or 
hesnitaj,  dedicated  to  $t  Mary,  undo*  the  priory  of  Worcester,  ■ 
and  containing  a  master  and  se ine  poop  brethren.    There  was  alee 
a  house  of  friars,  beremUes  of  the  order  ef  Si.  Augustine  founded 
by  tfce  I^aucbawp**  EarU  of  Warwick. 

Bu^Dc^wkb  is  aiost  remarkable  for  its  SAfcT.wotKs,  whieh 
are  as  old  as  the  year  816,  At  the  Poiueaday  Sat ?ey,  shares  of 
tb*n  were  annexed  toeatstes  in  the  county,  at  the  distance  even  ef 
fifteen  a^iiea,  and  thai)  in  proportion  to  the  wood  which  those  es- 
tate* afforded,  as  cools  were  then  unknown  aa  an  article  of  tad  : 
and  sometime*  the  wood  was  paid  fer  in  salt  The  principal  pit*, 
indeed,  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  from  the  gf*mi  of  King 
John  of  on  pits  to  tie  ewrge*«,  until  the  year  lfiHs,  the  great 
proportion,  wna  mooopesked  by  these  grantees*  whose  pits  m  Up- 
wish  and  NfcUbvwicJi,  gate  therm  a,  vary  mag*  animal:  intone. 
About the  close  of  the  aevnntseathi  eentary,  howetei,  a  Mr.  Stay* 
nor,  %  bold  anesnUfcw *  and  wett  ueJsn*  in  die  laws  respecting 
landed*  property,  determined  te  break  throoghtanuetem  which  he 
considered  as  unfoaoded  either*  in  equity  or  in  reason,  ami  he  an- 
cnnsjqgty  sank  some  pita  in  his  own  glows!  Fee  this,  intwge- 
ment  ef  ohartemd-  rights*  the  eorpesatinn  immediately  oommoooed 
an  action ;  their  exdoshro  right*  bowewer,  wan  set  anafe,  and  a 
wsfdictreesideo\  which  stated  that-  all  persons  in  possession  of 
landed  property,  not  within  the  limitno*  the  loyal  grant,  had  a 
legal  right  to  sink  pits,  and  to  mannfectare  salt  fer  their  own  pie- 
fit,  without  loss  or  hindrance.  Mr.  Sicyttor,  hem  spoken  ef,  is 
thie  more  fortunate  period  of  his  fife,  resided  in  the  western  shirts 
of  the  town,  in  a  noose  which  has  the  wreathed  and  ornamented 
diamines  of  the  time  ef  Qneen  Blianboth,  with  a  court-yard  be- 
tyro  it,  and  which  appeam  now  to  be  turned  into  a  farm-house; 
but  he  soon  after  shared  the  fete  of  most  projectors,  being  mined 
by  lawsuits;  and  though*  the  ehampioo  of  public  rights,  was  yet, 
after  spending  a  large  estate,  obliged  to  depend  upon  paioebial 

allow- 
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>  a  subsistence;  and  his  daughter  was  in  1777,  a  pau- 
per of  Claines  parish, 

in  consequence  of  the  befowmentkmed  verdict,  however,  a  great 
change  took  place  in  Droitwich  j  for  the  value  of  the  chartered 
pits  diminished  so  rapidly,  that  in  1725,  they  were  worth  no* 
thing,  io  consequence  also  of  a  disco  very  of  Sir  Richard  Lane,  who 
having  hored  through  the  stratum  of  gypsum,  or  alabaster,  which 
had  hitherto  formed  the  floor  of  the  springs,  was  enabled  to  in* 
crease  the  quantity  of  brine  to  any  necessary  proportion.  It  is 
necessary  to  premise,  that  the  great  substratum  of  the  vicinity  of 
Droitwich  seems  to  be  a  salt  pack,  which  usually  lies  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Io  two  hundred  feet  below  the  level ;  on  boring 
in  any  part,  the  salt  springs  are  met  with  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  below  the  surface;  the  borer  must  then  pass  through 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  ieet  of  gypsum,  when  the  brine  river 
of  about  twenty-two  inches  in  depth  is  met  with,  after  which,  is 
a  bed  of  salt  rook  hitherto  unexplored.*  Sir  Richard  bad  no 
sooner  completed  his  perforation,  than  a  stream  of  strong  brine 
soiled  up  so  suddenly,  and  with  such  a  prodigious  force,  as  to 
drown  the  workmen  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit;  and  his  success  was 
to  complete,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  neighbouring  lands  pursu- 
ed the  same  method,  producing  in  a  very  short  time  a  much  great- 
er quantity  of  the  brine  than  could  possibly  be  consumed  in  the 
mannmcture.  This  has  undoubtedly  increased  the  quantity  pre- 
pared lor  sale,  and  of  course  given  more  employ  to  the  industrious ; 
yet  it  is  still  to  be  lamented,  that  it  was  attended  with  the  total 
destruction  of  the  old  pits,  and  consequently  with  the  utter  rnhi  of 
many  families,  and  several  charities  also,  which  had  their  income 
secured  under  the  oharter. ' 

Now,  any  person  who  has  land  in  this  district,  may  sink  a  pit, 
at  the  very  moderate  expense  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  sterling. 

Vol.  XV.  M  which. 

•  In  a  search  for  this  brine  river  made  a  few  years  ago,  the  miners  passed 
through  four  fed  of  mould,  thirty -two  of  marl,  forty  of  gypsum,  a  brine 
rtver  of  twenty-two  inches,  mid  seventy-five  feet  of  gypsum  in  another  stra- 
tum, after  which  they  came  to  the  Mall  ruck. 
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which  will  afford  him  brine  enough  to  supply  the  whole  < 
but  even  this  expense  is  unnecessary,  as  for  four  or  fire 
per  annum,  he  may  take  as  much  brine  as  he  pleases  from  any  of 
the  pits  already  sunk.  The  great  expense,  indeed,  is  the  msasJac- 
tore;  bat  the  process  is  simple,  being  nothing  more  than  potting 
a  little  common  water  at  first  in  the  pans  to  prevent  the  brine  fros 
burning  to  the  bottom ;  then  filling  the  pan  with  brine,  and  throw- 
ing in  a  small  piece  of  resin  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  in  order  to  has- 
ten the  granulation.  The  salt,  when  boiling,  forms  its  crystalliza- 
tions on  the  surface ;  these  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  from  thence  are 
laded  into  baskets,  permitted  for  some  time  to  drain,  and  then  pat 
into  stoves  to  harden  the  salt  for  use.  Many  experiments  have  been 
tried  by  chemists  ou  this  brine;  the  most  useful  perhaps,  and  the 
most  simple,  were  those  tried  by  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Worcester,  whs 
ascertained  that  a  bottle  filled  with  brine,  contained  one  pound,  deves 
ounceaand  a  quarter  of  water,  which,  exposed  to  a  heat  of  70%  lefts 
residuum  of  six  ounces  of  salt;  whilst  the  same  quantity  of  fresh 
water  only  weighed  one  pound,  seven  ounces,  and  one  quarter. 
More  nicely  conducted  experiments,  however,  nave  shewn  that 
this  brine,  like  all  others,  contains  several  substances  besides  the 
Culinary  Salt,  or  muriate  of  soda  according  to  modern  ehemistrj  : 
these  are  in  general  sulphate  of  soda,  and  of  magnesia,  together 
with  a  muriate  of  lime,  the  latter  of  which,  if  not  carefully  ex- 
tracted in  the  manufacture,  is  very  liable  to  absorb  moisture  frost 
the  atmosphere.  The  two  former  are  Glauber  and  Epsom  Salts, 
and  require  no  specific  investigation  here.  Though  England  pos- 
sesses many  salt  springs,  there  are  none  of  equal  strength  with  those 
of  Droitwich ;  these  latter  holding  in  solution  about  one-fautb  of 
salt,  whilst  the  others,  even  when  most  strongly  impregnated,  da 
not  yield  more  in  general  than  one-ninth.  With  such  a  constant 
transport  of  the  manufactured  article,  it  is  not  surprising  last 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  diminish  the  expense  of  car- 
riage :  of  course  it  had  long  been  a  desirable  object  with  thsts 
connected  with  the  place,  to  open  a  communication  with  the  Se- 
vern by  water.    As  early  as  1665,  two  speculators  undertook  to 
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tender  the  river  Salwarpe  navigable  for  the  sum  of  750!.;  this, 
however,  failed:  after  the  restoration,  Lord  Windsor,  whose  es- 
'  tales  lay  in  the  neighbourhood,  proposed  to  make  it  navigable  by 
means  of  six  locks,  but  that  plan  also  was  soon  laid  aside.  No- 
thing afterwards  was  undertaken  until  1755,  when  a  Mr.  Baker, 
a  druggist  in  the  metropolis,  revived  an  old  project  of  conveying 
the  brine  by  means  of  pipes  to  Hawford,  on  the  Severn's  banks; 
but  the  scheme  had  too  many  interested  in  Hs  opposition,  had  it 
even  been  practicable.  It  was  then  left  to  that  self-taught  genius, 
Brindley,  to  give  in  a  plan  and  estimate  of  a  canal,  five  miles  and 
a  half  in  length,  which  he  calculated  might  be  executed  for 
13,3631. :  this  was  sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  1768,  and  the 
canal  was  finished  in  1771,  but  at  an  expense  of  25,0001.  which, 
indeed,  is  moderate,  when  we  consider  how  well  the  canal  pays. 
In  this  canal,  which  has  six  locks,  the  whole  fall  is  sixty  feet; 
in  the  proportion  of  one  foot  in  the  first  three  miles,  and  of  fifty* 
eight  feet  six  inches  in  the  last  two  miles.  It  admits  vessels  of 
sixty  tons :  coals  and  salt  are  the  principal  articles  of  carriage; 
and  as  far  hack  as  1782,  it  paid  16001.  per  annum. 

Droitwich  has  not  been  very  rich  in  biography ;  we  can  find 
but  one  remarkable  person  in  the  annals  of  the  town,  but  then  he 
was  a  saint !  This  was  Richard  de  Burford,  born  here,  and  who 
studied  at  Oxford,  Paris,  and  Boulogne.  He  was  chancellor  to 
Thomas  a  Becket,  and  afterwards  chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  bishop 
of  Chichester ;  and  was  a  man  of  such  extraordinary  learning  in 
those  times,  of  such  integrity,  such  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  so 
eminent  for  his  good  life,  that  after  his  death  be  was  canonized 
by  Pope  Urban  III,  in  1262.  The  salt  springs  having  friled 
during  his  life  time,  it  was  said  that  his  prayers  had  miracu- 
lously restored  them,  which  induced  the  Sailers  to  institute  a 
festival  at  the  springs  in  honour  of  him;  but  with  respect  to  this. 
Fuller  observes,*  "  as  for  the  report  that  the  wiches,  or  salt-pits, 
in  this  county  were  miraculously  preserved  by  the  prayers  of  this 
holy  man,  their  unsavoury  lie  hath  not  a  grain  of  probability  to 

M2 
•  Fuller*!  Worthies. 
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season  it,  it  appearing  by  ancient  author*  that  salt  itatet  flowed 
there  time  oat  of  mind,  before  swett  milk  was  given  by  etttter 
toother  or  nurse  16  this  Saint  Richard  !"    the 

COfflfoftAflOff 

of  this  town  consists  of  two  bailtffe,  and  ait  indefinite  mriiBer  ef 
burgesses  of  the  salt  springs,  who  do  net  amount  at  present  to 
more  than  fifteen,  though  fhey  have  been  forty  in  number.  Broil- 
wieh  first,  dent  members  to  Parliament  in  the  13d  of  Edward  L 
which,  however,  was  adon  after  discontinued  eitetit  IdM:  and  their 
present  charter  was  acquired  in  the  reiga  of  James  I.  Whew  the 
bailift  and  burgesses,  recorder,  town  clerk,  &c.  were  erected  into 
a  corporation,  and  the  power  given  to  them  of  enacting  suelr  fore* 
laws  for  their  own  government,  as  should  not  interfere  wfth  the 
law  of  the  land, 

The  freedom  of  this  borough  may,  or  rather  might,  be  gained 
several  ways ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  cumos  that  any  women  #ho 
is  born  or  adopted  a  burgess,  may  divest  hertelf  of  it,  end  give  if 
to  her  husband :  but  there  seems  no  probability  at  present  of  Ait 
right  being  called  into  any  active  exercise.  The  Foleys  and 
W ittnifigtons  have  fbf  some  years  been  the  representatives. 

Hanbuhy  Hall,  now  the  residence  ef  Jdhn  ftiitips,  Eta},  it 
a  very  spacWtis  mansion,  erected  by  Mr.  VeHiett;  a  barrister,  and 
representative  of  one  branch  of  that  ancient  family  about  the  year 
1710.  It  is  completely  in  the  style  of  that  period,  consisting  of 
a  centre  and  two  wings ;  and  as  the  window  tan  was  the*  en» 
known,  it  contains  an  immense  number  of  windows  ami  doors, 
owing  to  the  number  and  stnallnees  of  the  various  apartments. 
According  to  the  style  then  in  vogue,  it  KaS  tmmerofcto  closets; 
arched  cellars ;  large  and  extensive  stables;  but  anfertonately  the 
oCees  are  in  foil  view  of  the  house.  lake  the  houses  of  that  age, 
the  ball  and  staircase  are  painted  with  allegories,  mythology,  fte. 
and  by  an  artist  no  less  feme**  than  Sir  Godfrey  KneMer,  of 
whose  polities,  as  well  as  those  of  the  master  of  the  honse^  we 
may  jddge  by  his  having  introduced  Sudtoxretl  carried  away  by 
fortes.    There  are  several  pictures;  and  there  was  a  famous  one 

of 
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of  Chads*  JUL  of  Sweden,  drawn  frap  the  life,  fcr  Ksfcep  Ro- 
binson. The  tens*,  indeed,  opataiBs  every  thing  to  make  $ 
comfortable,  though  old  fashioned,  for  a  private  gentleman ;  and 
is  surtQuaded  hy  a  well  wooded  park  of  130  acres,  it  which  there 
are  many  breaks  leading  to  pleasing  prospects. 

The  parish  is  but  small,  and  has  a  small  church,  which  stands 
on  a  hill  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  hall,  from  which  there  is 
a  prospect  well  worth  viewing.  The  church  itself  is  a  conspi- 
cuous phject,  standing  on  such  an  eminence  thai  it  is  necessary 
to  ascend  180  steps  from  the  parsouege-houae.  In  it  there  is  a 
haaoVsojae  nionujneu&  of  Counsellor  Vernon,  the  builder  el  the 
hail,  whose  heiress,  in  1780,  married  into  the  noble  family  of 
E*e)er.  He  is  rep  resented  reclining,  in  his  robes,  with  Justice 
aad  Jaw  on  each  side.  There  is  another  elegant  pyramidal  one 
to  Aowater  Vernon,  Esq :  the  figure  is  fine,  and  in  the  attitude  of 
study ;  hut  by  a  strange  incongruity,  the  upper  half  is  partly  in 
Boms*  costume,  whilst  the  lower  is  in  breeches  and  slippers* 
The  iDMumcnt  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Vernon,  Esq.  who 
died  in  1771,  has  an  elegant  figure  leaning  on  the  urn ;  the  ex- 
pcessien  is  fine,  and  all  the  attitude  easy,  except  the  right  «m, 
which  is  drawn  rather  too  far  forward. 

Fbckj&hham  lie*  a  little  to  the  eastward :  it  belonged  once  to 
the  Calpepneja,  and  then  to  Mie  JIaaburye.  The  cfcnrcb,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John  the  Beptisfc,  is  a  very  neat  building,  and  con- 
tains many  carious  moaaweota.  The  iron  trade  has  spread  thus 
"far ;  and  the  inhabitants  have  long  teea  famous  for  tip  msaafa/- 
tory  of  needles.  Nor  is  their  education  aeglecfted;  for  Sir 
Thomas  Cookes,  Bart,  established  a  school  Jiere  for  hoys  a^l 
giils,  which  he  endowed  wjjfc  #H.  pier  annua*  for  ever,  put  of 
lands  acox  this  place.  He  was  founder  of  Worcester  College  ja 
Ootfiwd,  and  ordered  this  to  hette  cocoas)  schflp)  from  wfcepce  the 
scholar*  Aa?  that  eotkge  ahcaU  be  ofeoeea;  JMn*gf*ve  being  fhp 

"the  Forest  of  Fakenham  has  already  been  mentioned  as 
haviag  been  very  extensive:  here  too  was  a  station  for  the  jus- 
Ma  tices, 
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ticea  in  Eyre;  and  a  prison  for  delinquents  against  the  forest 
lavs.    Drayton,  in  his  Polyolbion,  thns  notices  it : 

"  Whilst  Cient  and  Licky  tbos,  doe  botbe  expresse  their  pride, 
As  Salwarp  slips  along  by  Feck'nbau's  shady  side. 
That  forest  him  affects  in  wandering  to  the  wych : 
But  he  himself  by  salts,  there  seeking  to  enrich 
His  Feck'nham  quite  forgets." 

This  village  has  two  annual  fairs,  both  for^cattle  ;  and  held  on 
the  26th  of  March,  and  30th  of  September  • 

John  de  Feckenham,  a  man  deserving  of  particular  record,  was 
thus  called,  because  his  parents,  who  were  poor  people,  lived  in  a 
cottage  bordering  on  the  forest :  his  proper  name,  however,  was 
Howman,  which  seems  to  have  been  changed  for  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  monkish  custom.  Wood,  in  his  Athene,  gives  aa 
interesting  account  of  him,  and  says,  that  while  he  was  yet  a 
child,  he  was  very  apt  to  learn,  having  a  natural  genius  to  goad 
letters,  and  to  any  thing  that  seemed  good ;  which  being  per- 
ceived by  the  priest  of  his  parish,  he  was,  by  the  endeavours  and 
•persuasions  of  several  considerable  persons,  taken  into  Evesham 
monastery,  from  whence  he  was  sent  to  Gloucester  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  there  were  apartments  for  the  young  monks  of  that 
abbey  to  lodge  in ;  but  on  his  return  to  Evesham,  thai  abbey 
being  dissolved  in  1535,  he  had  an  allowance  of  100  florins  per 
annum  from  the  exchequer.  Being  committed  prisoner  to  the 
Tower,  during  the  changes  of  the  reformation,  he  was  released, 
"  or  rather  borrowed  hence  for  a  time,  by  Sir  Philip  Hobie,  for  a* 
other  reason  but  to  dispute  about  matters  of  religion,  to  satisfy 
Protestants,  who  then  thought  that  their  religion  could  not  be 
denied."  He  disputed  with  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  aheat 
these  points,  a  short  time  preparatory  to  their  martyrdom ;  jet 
during  the  whole  time  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  he  employed  him- 
self in  doing  good  offices  for  the  persecuted  Protestants  of  every 

link 

•  The  circuit  of  the  ancient  bounds  of  the  forest,  nay  be"  fouad  at  the  saw- 
fish Mttteom.    Cotton's  Col.  NERO.  D.  III.  4. 
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rank  in  life  ;  and  even  ventured  to  intercede  with  the  queen  for 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  for  which  he  was  for  some  time  in  dis- 
grace. He  was  shortly  after  made  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Abbot 
of  Westminster,  which  office  he  was  the  last  to  hold ;  and  when 
Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown,  and  the  reformation  again 
began  to  take  place,  he  still  ventured  to  deny,  and  to  make 
speeches  against  her  supremacy  in  the  House  of  Peers.*  It  is  re- 
corded that  the  Protestant  queen  was  so  struck  with  his  character; 
lor  learning,  piety,  charity,  humility,  and  other  virtues,  as  to 
offer,  him  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  provided  he  would 
take  the  oath,  and  conform  to  the  ritual  of  the  church  of  England 
as  then  established ;  but  this  he  refused.  After  this  he  seems  to 
have  suffered  persecution,  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
and  obliged  to  undergo  several  disputes  with  Protestant  divines* 
about  religion;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  he  was  not  permitted  to 
be  one  of  those  that  were  publicly  to  dispute  with  their  antago- 
nists, as  happened  more  than  once  in  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  During  the  preceding  reign  of  Mary,  he  held  a  confer- 
ence with  Lady  Jane  Grey,  prior  to  her  death ;  this*  he  published. 
He  wrote  many  other  things;  and  performed  and  established  many 
charities,  as  yet  but  little  known,  but  which  are  now  in  a  train 
of  elucidation,  from  the  genius  and  industry  of  a  gentleman  well 
qualified  for  the  task,  who  has  been  for  some  time  occupied  with . 
the  investigation  of  the  Habyngdon  and  other  MSS.  in  order  to 
leave  nothing  unknown  respecting  the  county  which  is  worthy  of 
enquiry.  t 

Crotole  lies  about  six  miles  south-east  of  Droitwich.  It  is  a 
pleasant  village,  but  not  much  frequented,  being  out  of  the  gene- 
ral line  of  high  roads :  we  mention  it  particularly,  as  there  is  an 
anecdote  respecting  it,  which  may  give  some  insight  into  the 
manners  of  the  priesthood,  previous  to  the  reformation.  It  then 
belonged  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Worcester;  and  a  short  time 
before  the  dissolution,  some  reasons  having  induced  that  body  to 
tempt  William  More,  their  then  prior,  to  resign,  they  gave  him  in 

M  4  lieu 

•  About  tbit  period  ba  planted  the  elmt  in  DeanVyard,  Westminster. 
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lieu  this  town  of  Ciowle,  with  the  plate,  linen,  and  fnrnltare;  at 
the  same  time  they  permitted  him  still  to  retain  apartments  jet 
Hie  priory,  gave  him  the  keep  of  two  geldings,  sufficient  fuel  at 
both  places,  a  monk  to  wait  on  him  and  say  mass,  and  fifty 
pounds  per  annum.  They  gave  him  also  the  imsaediate  sum  ef 
1000  marks,  and  paid  his  debts  amounting  to  1001. 

Hbdip,  or  Hendlip  Hall,  lies  to  the  southward  of  DmtwioB, 
about  half  way  on  the  road  to  Worcester,  and  is  situated  at  she 
distance  of  two  large  fields  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  high  soad. 
It  is  now  a  boarding  school  for  young  ladies;  hot  was  once  as 
remarkable  for  its  private  history*  as  for  the  extraordinary  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  built  Its  erection  took  place  shout  the  frigs 
of  Henry  VIII.  or  shortly  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  EMzabeik; 
and  it  is  not  only  completely  in  the  exterior  architectural  style  of 
that  period,  but  is  also  in  the  interior  highly  illustrative  of  the 
then  general  mode  of  life,  and  of  the  additional  securities  which 
its  builder  almost  foresaw  would  be  necessary  for  his  descendants. 
In  fact,  whoever  has  wandered  with  the  writers  of  modern  romasee, 
through  towers,  turrets,  winding  passages,  creaking  staircases, 
and  dark  closets,  would  here  find  themselves  at  home :  there  is 
scarcely  an  apartment  that  has  not  secret  ways  of  going  in  sr 
going  out;  some  have  back  staircases  concealed  in  the  walls; 
ethers  have  places  of  retreat  in  their  ohimnies ;  some  have  trap- 
doors; and  all  present  a  picture  of  gloom,  insecurity,  and  sasnt- 
cion.  To  sum  up  all,  we  may  say,  in  the  words  of  Gray,  that  tat 
builder  has  contrived 

"  To  raise  the  ceiling's  fretted  height, 
Each  panuel  in  atcbie»ements  claathing. 
Rich  windows  that  exclude  the  light, 
And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing." 

It  is  not  the  less  interesting,  for  still  possessing  some  old 
family  portraits  of  those  most  connected  with  its  history;  sad 
the  curious  tourist  may  see  John  Abingdon,  or  Habyndon,*  the 

bwHer 

9  This  name  is  so  variously  spelt  in  the  different  authorities  consulted;  test 
it  is  nest  to  impossible  to  preserve  a  consistent  orthography. 
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builder  of  the  house ;  he  im  eeflerer  to  Quetii  Elizabeth's  i 
hold,  but  a  Roman  Catholic  in  beast;  and  supposed  to  has*, 
favoured  the  claims  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scot* :  hen  alao  is  Tho- 
mas, bis  son,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  that  hio  punishment  for 
treasonable  practices  rendered  hhn  happy,  by  turning  his  attorn* 
tion  front  the  distractions  of  politics,  to  the  tranquillity  of  literary 
pursuits*  here  is  with  him  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  lord 
Morley,  and  aister  to  Lord  Monteagle,  to  whom  ehe  wrote  the 
secret  letter  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot  in 
the  reign  of  James,  now  in  the  paper-oftoe  at  Whitehall. 

Thomas  Habyngdon  deserves  particular  notice  here,  as  his 
MSB.  respecting  this  county  are  highly  interesting  to  all  bires* 
tigatoes  of  its  history  aad  antiquities.  Wood,  in  his  Atheim, 
calls  him  son  of  John,  son  of  Richard  H.  of  finaokhampton  in 
fienefctwshire,  and  says  he  was  born  at  Thorpe,  in  Sony,  in 
1560 ;  at  sixteen  he  became  a  cosmaoner  in  Lincoln  Collage, 
Oxford,  and  after  three  years'  study  was  sent  to  the  universities 
of  Paris  aad  Rheisjs.  Returning  to  England,  he  heoamc  pos- 
sessor of  Hiutip  on  hia  father's  death,  and  noon  made  a  costspi* 
caons  figure  in  the  sstejapts  at  the  revival  of  the  Rosjtao  Catholic 
religion,  for  wbich  he  twice  owed  his  life  to  the  clemaney  of  two 
ssonarchs.  His  first  glaring  attempt  was  in  the  taiga  of  Elian* 
fceth,  with  the  intention  of  releasing  Mary,  Queen  of  Boots,  from 
her  prison,  for  which  he  suffered  six  years'  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,  where,  as  Wood  observes,  "  he  profited  more  in  that  time 
in  several  sorts  of  learning  than  he  had  hefbne  hi  ail  his  life."* 
It  is  indeed  probable  that  he  wotrid  have  a  tafcered  as  well  as  , 
others,  had  not  the  quean  remembered  that  he  was  her  own  gosV 
nan,  and  also  been  iafluenoed  by  the  consideration  of  his  father's 
faithful  services.  After  Elisabeth's  decease,  aad  the  Mwesakw 
«f  Jasaas,  he  seems  to  have  been  aa  inimical  to  the  seo'a  claim, 
as  he  bad  bean  partial  to  that  of  the  mother;  and  ho  would' 
tainly,  and  moat  deservedly,  hawe  been  emaeuted  fur  hia 
taan  with  tbe  gunpowder-plot  conspirators,  bad  not  bis  father-in- 
law,  Lord  Motley,  interested  himself  for  a  pardon,  which  was 
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acceded  to  perhaps  in  gome  measure  on  account  of  the  chance  Jiff* 
covery  through  his  wife's  letter;  but  at  the  mne  time  granted 
only  on  condition  of  his  continuing  within  the  limits  of  this  conn* 
ty  during  life.  This  large  prison  gave  him  room  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  genius ;  and  he  formed  the  plan  of  rendering  his  im- 
prisonment not  only  agreeable  to  himself,  but  useful  to  others,  by 
a  collection  of  materials  for  its  history,  which  have  been  since 
arranged  by  Dr.  Nash,  as  the  ground  work  of  his  late  survey.* 
With  respect  to  the  discovery  alluded  to,  it  is  well  known  that 
Mrs.,  Habyngdon,  anxious  to  save  the  life  of  her  brother,  Lord 
Monteagle,  wrote  the  obscure  letter  received  by  him  oh  the  very 
night  before  the  explosion  was  to  have  taken  place,  and  which 
letter  James  only  could  understand.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Habyngdoii  made  great  alterations  in  the  house  originally  built 
by  his  father;  and  that  being  perpetually  implicated  in  such  dark 
contrivances,  as  at  once  demanded  secrecy  in  their*  arrangements, 
and  might  require  means  of  concealment  and  escape,  if  found  out, 
he  had  with  much  ingenuity  converted  this  building  into  a  fit 
place  for  such  purposes.  Indeed,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
it  is  filled  with  a  variety  of  hiding  places,  so  carefully  contrived 
and  concealed,  as  to  elude  almost  all  research.  Four  of  the  last 
conspirators,  Owen  and  Chambers,  Garnet  and  Hill,  were  con- 
cealed in  pairs  in  two  of  those  recesses,  which  are  still  pointed 
out;  and  their  concealment  was  so  ingenious,  that  although  tbost 
sent  in  pursuit  were  certain  of  their  being  here,  yet  it  required 
the  Incessant  research  of  eight  days  to  discover  them.  This  has 
been  detailed  in  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  which  states, 
that  «  Sir  Henry  Bromlie,  on  Monday  January  20th  last,  by 
break  of  day,  did  engirt  and  round  beset  the  house  of  Mayster 
Thomas  Abbingdon,  at  Hendlip  near  Worcester.  Mr.  Abbing- 
don  not  being  then  at  home,  but  ridden  abroad  about  some  occa- 
sions best  known  to  himself,  the  house  being  goodKe  and  %f  great 
receipt,  it  required  the  more  diligent  labour  and  pains  in  the 

searching. 

•  These  MSS.  are  now  in  the  library  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  tre 
undergoing  a  most  accorate  revital,  at  before  observed. 
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searching.  It  appeared  there  was  no  want;  and  Mr.  Abbhigdoii 
coming  home  that  night,  the  commission  and  proclamation  being 
shewn  to  him,  he  denied  any  such  men  to  be  in  his  house ;  tod 
voluntarily  to  die  at  his  own  gate,  if  any  such  were  to  be  found 
in  his  house,  or  in  that  shire;  but  this  liberal,  or  rather  rash 
speech,  could  not  cause  the  search  so  slightly  to  be  given  over, 
the  cause  enforced  more  respect  than  that,  or  words  of  any  such 
like  nature ;  and  proceeding  on  according  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
him,  in  the  gallery  over  the  gate  there  were  found  two  cunning 
and  artificial  conveyances  in  the  main  brick  wall,  so  ingeni- 
ously framed,  and  with  such  art,,  as  it  cost  much  labour  ere  they 
could  be  found.  Three  other  secret  places,  contrived  by  no  less 
skill  and  industry,  were  found  in  and  about  the  chimnies,  in  one 
whereof  two  of  the  traitors  were  close  concealed.  These  chimney 
conveyances  being  so  strangely  formed,  having  the  entrances  into 
them  so  curiously  covered  over  with  brick,  mortared  and  made 
fast  to  planks  of  wood,  and  coloured  black  like  the  other  parte 
of  the  chimney,  that  very  diligent  inquisition  might  well  have 
passed  by  without  throwing  the  least  suspicion  on  such  unsuspi- 
cious places.  And  whereas  divers  funnels  are  usually  made  to 
chimnies  according  as  they  are  combined  together,  and  serve  for 
necessary  use  in  several  rooms,  so  here  were  some  that  exceeded 
common  expectation,  seemingly  outwardly  fit  for  carrying  forth 
smoke ;  but  being  further  examined  and  seen  into,  tbeir  service 
was  to  no  such  purpose ;  but  only  to  lend  air  and  light  downward 
into  the  concealments,  where  such  as  were  inclosed  in  them  at  any 
time  should  be  hidden.  Eleven  secret  corners  and  conveyances 
were  found  in  the  said  house,  all  of  them  having  books,  massing 
stuff,  and  popish  trumpery,  ilk  them,  only  two  excepted,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  found  in  former  searches,  and  therefore  had 
now  the  leap  credit  given  to  them.  But  Mayster  Abbingdon 
would  take  no  knowledge  of  any  of  these  places,  nor  that  the 
books  or  massing  stuff  were  any  of  his,  until  at  length  the  deeds 
of  his  lands  were  found  in  one  of  them,  whose  custody  doubtless 
he  would  not  commit  to  any  place  of  neglect,  or  where  he  could 
4  have 
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bate  no  intelligence  of  them,  whereto  he  omiU  then  efevise  m 
'eaffieient  evxuse.  Three  daye  had  keen  fully  spent*  and  no  mb 
found  there  ell  this  while ;  but  upon  the  fourth  day  in  the  morn- 
ing, from  behind  the  wainscot  io  the  galleries,  came  forth  two 
see  of  their  own  voluntary  accord,  as  being  no  longer  able  these 
io  eoaoeal  themselves,  fur  they  confessed  that  they  had  but  one 
apple  between  them,  which  waa  all  the  sustenance  they  had  re- 
ceived during  the  time  they  were  than  hidden.  Oae  of  them  wa* 
named  Owen,  who  afterwards  murdered  himself  in  the  Tower; 
and  the  ether  Chambers.:  but  they  woatd  take  no  other  know- 
ledge of  any  other  men's  heing  in  the  house.  On  the  eighth  day 
the  before«ineetioned  place  in  the  chimney  was  farad ;  forth  of 
this  secret  and  most  conning  conveyance  came  Henry  Genet, 
the  Jesuit,  sought  for,  and  another  with  him  named  H*H ;  mar* 
snsJade,  and  other  sweet-menu,  were  found  there  lying  by  them; 
hot  their  better  maintenance  bad  been  by  a  quill  or  reed,  through 
a  little  hole  in  a  chimney  that  hacked  another  chimney  into  a 
gentlewoman's  chamber ;  and  by  that  passage,  cawdle,  broths,  sad 
warm  drinks,  had  been  conveyed  to  them."  Of  these,  finest 
waa  executed  in  London,  and  the  ethers  in  the  country.  The 
mouse  ia  at  present  rather  ia  a  ruinous  state;  many  of  the  win- 
dows Mocked  up ;  the  gardens  all  iu  disorder,  but  with  the  heme 
grounds  afbrding  a  good  idea  of  ancient  manners :  the  smaU 
church  too,  whioh  almost  joius  the  house,  deserves  the  notice  of 
the  inquisitive  tourist, 

Hawford,  a  auudrtiliage,  lies  to  the  westward  of  this  shout 
two  miles.  Here  is  the  junction  of  the  Salwarp  and  Severn,  and 
ef  the  Droitwioh  Canal ;  with  bridges  on  the  high  road  to  Kid- 
derminster. There  is  a  very  handsome  seat  here  belonging  to 
Mr.  Welsh,  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  who  is  turning  IM 
high  road  at  his  own  expense,  in  order  to  render  it  not  only  more 
commodious  (or  the  public,  but  also  to  throw  it  at  a  greater  di* 
taaee  from  the  rear  ef  his  own  house  and  offices.  The  house 
elands  upon  a  high  hank;  and  on.  the  opposite  aide  is  another, 
with  the  river  and  canal  flowing  between,  both  handsomely  dotted 

with 
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with  damps,  Veil  kicked  by  plantations,  add  possessing  worn* 
very  fine  views  both  of  home  and  distant  scenery.  The  botanist; 
in  tins  neighbourhood,  will  find  orach  amusement,  partiarfariy  a 
very  cnrions  species  of  the  hoary  plantans,  pUntagp  tnedi*,  at 
lamb's  tongue,  diversified  with  stripes  of  a  bright  straw  colour. 

Salwarp  stands  a  little  higher  ap  the  river,  and  is  a  neat  and 
very  pleasant  village,  on  a  commanding  scrte,  and  fiHed  with 
eoatfbrtable,  and  even  elegant,  mansions.  Leland,  speaking  of 
this  village,  says,  "  from  Hartlebnry  I  rafe  a  hVe  miles  by  en* 
dosed  greead,  haVirtg  'meetly  good  grease  and  come,  and  plenty 
of  wood,  till  I  come  to  a  stone  bridge,  under  the  which  runneth  a 
brook  doming  from  the  Wisbe,  and  soe  a  littler  lower  to  a  vilkge 
called  Salop,  whereof  at  the  bridge  fee  brooke  m  edited  Salop 
broeke."  It  has  a  church,  which  at  a  distance  is  a  very  eonspt* 
caoas  object!  bat  contains  nothing  particular  except  a  few  moan* 
ments,  and  is  kept  in  very  neat  order. 

Hum  Park,  aa  elegant  modern  aauarion,  belonging  to  Pftflip 
Greeley,  Esq.  k  deserving  of  the  name,  from  its  commanding 
eiteatkM,  and  is  silaated  at  a  small  distance  from  Salwarp. 

Thin  village  b  biographkally  remaikaale  aa  the  birth-place  of 
Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  1381 ;  a  pefsoaagv 
so  flMtownej)  *  in  his  day  for  ariKtary  prowess,  and  other  aoeom- 
ptishments,  ^m  to  have  it  and,  that  in  him  the  twelve  labour*  of 
Hercnles  found  a  real  performer.* 

1.  Being  scarcely  twenty-two  yean  e^jt,  he  challenged  and 
jnsted  with  all  comers  at  the  aueen'a  coronation,  time  of  Henry 
IV. 

2.  He  engaged  Owen  GlendWr,  the  Welsh  rebel,  and  defeated 
him,  taking  bis  banner  with  his  own  bands. 

3.  He  conquered  the  two  Peroes  at  Shrewsbury. 

4.  Being  challenged  at  Verona,  daring  his  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  land,  by  Sir  Pandolph  Malaoot,  an  Italian,  to  fight  with 
him  at  three  weapons,  axe,  sword,  and  dagger;  he  would  have 
slain  his  adversary  at  the  second  weapon,  had  not  some  of  the 
spectateffa  seasonably  interceded  for  him. 

5.  Fighting 
*  Falter1!  Worthies. 
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5.  Fighting  at  a  tournament  iu  France,  with  Sir  Collard  Fiennea, 
at  every  stroke  he  bore  him  backward  to  his  hone ;  and  wbea 
the  French  suspected  that  he  was  tied  to  his  saddle,  he  immedi- 
ately alighted,  and  mounted  again,  in  order  to  remove  their 
doubts. 

6.  Being  eminently  successful  in  all  the  glorious  battles  of 
Henry  V.  in  France. 

7.  Being  sent  by  that  monarch  to  the  council  of  Constance  with 
a  retinue  of  800  horse. 

8.  Having  killed  at  Constance,  a  German  duke,  who  challenged 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor. 

9.  The  Empress  was  so  struck  with  his  valour,  that  she  took 
the  badge  from  one  of  the  Earl's  men,  being  a  plain  bear  of  silver, 
and  wore  it  on  her  shoulder.  But  the  next  day,  Warwick  pre* 
sented  her  with  a  bear,  which  was  his  crest,  made  of  pearls  and 
precious  stones. 

10.  Being  sent  by  King  Henry  V.  with  1000  men  at  arms,  to 
fetch  his  Queen,  Katharine,  only  daughter  of  the  French  monarch, 
he  fought  with  the  Earls  of  Vendosme  and  Limousin,  killed  oat 
of  them  with  his  own  hand,  routed  their  forces  of  5000  men,  sad 
brought  the  lady,  whom  he  saw  safely  married  to  his  king. 

11.  Henry,  by  his  will,  appointed  him  governor  of.  his  infant 
son,  during  his  minority,  and  also  made  htm  Lieutenant  of  all 
France. 

12.  During  his  life,  the  success  of  British  affairs  in  France  vat 
progressive,  but  retrograde  after  his  death. 

Sigismund,  the  emperor,  whilst  in  England,  affirmed  to  Henry, 
that  no  Christian  kiug  had  such  another  Knight,  for  wisdom, 
education,  and  manhood ;  and  he  also,  under  the  sanction  of  hit 
Imperial  authority,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  king,  ordered  tost 
he  should  in  future  be  called  "  the  Father  of  Courtesie." 

Whilst  on  his  last  voyage  to  Normandy,  a  gale  came  on,  which 
threatened  him  with  shipwreck,  when  he  immediately  put  oa  hit 
armour,  and  had  himself,  his  lady,  and  infant  son,  lashed  to  the 
mainmast,  in  order,  that  being  found  with  his  coat  armour,  be 

might 
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night  have  Christian  burial,  becoming  of  a  Knight.  He  escaped 
shipwreck,  but  died  at  Rouen,  in  1439,  and  is  buried  at  War* 
wick;  and  Fuller  concludes  his  character,  by  saying  that  his 
deeds  of  charity  were  little  inferior  to  the  achievements  of  his 
valour. 

Westwood  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  Herbert  Packington,  Bart 
as  about  two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Droitwich,  in  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  park,  laid  out,  as  it  were,  in  rays  of  planting,  from  a 
centre  which  is  occupied  by  the  house.  The  park  contains 
much  excellent  timber,  producing  a  fine  shade,  and  affording  a  good 
specimen  of  ancient  customs.  It  has  also  a  considerable  lake  of 
sixty  acres,  but  originally  intended  to  be  one  hundred ;  the  park 
itself,  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  acres.  The  trees  mostly 
oak,  and  encircling  the  house,  which  stands  upon  a  rising  ground, 
whilst  the  richness  of  the  wood,  combining  with  the  stateliness  of 
the  edifice,  forms  a  picture  of  ancient  magnificence,  highly  illus- 
trative of  those  times  *. 

Eustachia  de  Say,  and  her  son  Osbert  Fitzhugh,  having  given 
the  church  here  to  the  Abbey  of  Font-Evraud,  in  France,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II. f  here  was  shortly  afterwards  a  small  priory, 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  for  six  nuns  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  which  at  the  dissolution  was  valued  at  781.  8s.  and  the 
priory,  and  most  of  the  lauds  belonging  to  it,  were  then  granted 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  John  Pakyngton,  Esq.  He  built  the  house, 
which  is  of  brick,  and  forms  a  square,  with  a  wing  from  each  cor* 
ner,  the  whole  being  ornamented  with  turrets,  in  the  style  of 
Holland  House,  near  Kensington.  The  offices  are  in  the  rear;  a 
large  court  in  front,  with  high  walls  and  a  turretted  gateway ;  the 
gardens,  which  are  not  extensive,  surrounded  by  walls ;  and  part 
of  the  park  in  front  enclosed  with  light  railing.  The  house  be- 
gins to  exhibit  symptoms  of  decay ;  it  is  indeed  a  great  disadvan- 
tage attending  brick  buildings,  that  they  never  look  well  in  a  de- 
caying state,  nor  will  ever  form  picturesque  ruins  like  those  of 

stone ; 

*  Natb'i  Sunrej. 
f  Tanner,  p.  f  24. 
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atone;  beside*,  w<  are  apt  to  attach  uncomfortable  ideas  to  an  old 
brick  house,  and  to  judge  of  it  by  the  ragged  appearance  of  old 
buildings  in  towns  of  the  same  materials. 

there  are  many  ancient  family  paintings ;  the  beat  of  which 
may  be  seen  copied  in  Nauh's  Survey.  Amongst  these  ie  a  cv- 
ifotMi  one  of  Sif  John  Perrot,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  Lord 
Justice  of  Ireland,  in  1586.  Hie  nether  was  a  Berkeley;3  bat 
Nauittoo,  in  hk  Fragment*  Regatta,  insinuates,  that  he  was  a 
nateref  son  of  Henry  Vf  II.  H  If  we  compare,"  says  he,  "  b» 
picture,  hi*  natalities,  gesture,  and  voiee,  with  those  of  the  king, 
which  memory  yet  retains  among  us,  they  wiH  plead  strongly  that 
he  Was  a  surreptitious  child  of  the  Mood  royal ;"  and  m  the  copy 
of  this  picture,  given  by  Nash,  which  m  well  dame,  any  person 
may  observe  the  strong  similitude  to  the  suspected  rather.  Sir 
John  Pakyngtort,  Knt.  the  son  of  the  first  grantee,  was  sheriff  of 
this  county,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Puller  says  of  him,  that 
"  being  a  fine,  but  no  assiduous  courtier,  he  drew  the  curtain  be- 
tween himself  and  the  light  of  the  queen's  flavour,  and  then  death 
overwhelmed  the  remnant,  and  utterly  deprived  him  of  recovery : 
ami  they  say  of  htm,  that  had  he  brought  leas  to  the  court  than 
he  did,  he  might  have  carried  away  more  than  he  brought,  for  he 
had  a  time  of  H,  but  was  no  good  husband  of  opportunity." 

This  house,  in  the  old  troublesome  times,  often  aAbrded  aa 
asylum  to  learned  men ;  particularly  during  the  civil  wars,  to  the 
Bishops  Morfey  and  Fell,  and  to  Dr.  Hammond,  &c.  It  is  ge- 
nerally supposed,  that  the  good  Lady  Pakyngton,  aa  she  was 
always  called,  was  the  aiftheress  of  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man," 
Written  in  concert  with  Bishop  Fefl.  She  died  in  1679,  and  had 
aha  "  The  Decay  of  Christian  Piety"  attributed  to  her. 

OarBEfcsxEY  Tillage  stands  about  two  miles  west  of  Westnood 
Rouse,  and  six  miles  north  of  Worcester,  on  the  road  to  Kid- 
derminster. This  was  anciently  "  parceil  of  the  possessions  of 
the  monastery  of  Evesham,  and  the  fee-farm  of  the  rectory  and 
church,  with  the  tythes,  &c.  were  granted  by  King  James  I.  in 
his  8th  year,  to  Francis  Philips  and  Richard  More,  to  hold  in 
6  free 
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free  tad  common  soecags,  for  33L*,#  and  from  them  the  manor 
wm  purchased  by  the  eldest  eon  ef  Bishop  Sandys,  already  spoken 
o£  from  whom  it  has  descended  to  the  present  Marchioness 
Dowager  ef  Downahire,  who  is  Baroness  Sandys,  in  her  own 
right, 

The  village  possesses  a  charter  for  a  fair  and  weekly  mar- 
ket, granted  by  Edward  III.  but  the  market  is  discontinued.  It 
consists  principally  of  ancient  wooden  framed  houses,  without 
any  appearance  of  industry  or  comfort;  yet  it  is  large  and  po- 
pulous. Even  in  its  present  state  it  owes  much  to  the  Sandys 
family,  who  have  been  easeful  that  the  inside  of  the  church  should 
lie  neatly  paved,  and  kept  in  good  repair;  and  the  tourist  cannot 
Jail  of  being  struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  body  of  the 
church,  which  is  very  low,  and  the  loftiness  of  the  spire.  This 
spire,  however,  though  very  handsome,  is  in  such  a  state  of  dd- 
cay,  as  to  require  being  taken  down.  The  charity  school  here, 
we  understand,  is  managed  on  an  extensive  and  liberal  plan. 

OMBERSLEY  COURT, 

the  seat  of  the  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  stands  near  the  church, 
in  the  midst  of  extensive,  but  very  flat  grounds,  except  towards 
the  river,  where  they  are  picturesque,  being  well  wooded.  The 
house  itself,  though  built  by  Samuel,  son  of  the  prelate,  and  the 
first  Lord  Sandys,  has  quite  an  air  of  modern  elegance,  and  will 
be  much  improved  by  a  new  stone  coating,  which  it  is  at  present 
receiving.  It  is  a  handsome  building,  consisting  of  a  centre  and 
two  wings,  and  is  not  too  gaudy,  but  comfortable  and  commodi- 
ous. The  present  repair  it  is  undergoing  is  far  from  being  finish- 
ed, bnt  as  future  tourists  will  most  probably  find  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  portraits  nearly  in  their  present  order,  we  shall  subjoin 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  most  remarkable. 

The  Breakfast  Parlour  contains  a  portrait  over  the  chimney 
of  the  Honourable  John  Russel,  third  son  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford, and  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  Guards,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IK  he  was  brother  to  the  glorious,  but  unfortunate,  Lord 

Vol.  XV.  N  Russel, 

•  Harl.  Coll.  No.  5013,  p.  197. 
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Buqael,  Here  are  also  a  portrait  ©f  Henry  Howard,  fourth  m  tf 
the  Earl  of  Arundel ;  end  a  very  capital  production  by  Vandyke, 
of  Charles  Lewis,  brother  of  Prince  Rupert 

In  the  Saloon,  are  Bishop*  Bandy  s,  and  hi*  wife  Cecilia,  over 
the  door ;  Sir  Samuel  Sandys,  eldest  son  of  the  archbishop,  aai 
his  wife  Mary ;  then  comes  one  of  Dobson'*  beat  performances  \ 
the. subject  of  which  is  Prince  Rupert  and  Colonel  Ahoiay,  over 
a  bottle,  persuading  Colonel  Russel,  father  of  Lord  Oribrd,  to  re- 
sume his  commission,  after  having  thrown  it  up  in  disgwt 
The  artist  has  executed  this  groupe  much  in  nature.  .Rased 
appears  completely  tipsy,  and  rests  hit?  head  npon  a  flask,  whilst 
Murray,  who  may  be  known  at  first  sight  for  a  Scotchman,  and 
is  drawn  with  a  sly  look,  but  still  with  a  soldier-like  expression, 
is  dipping  his  cockade  in  a  glass  of  Burgundy,  as  if  wetting  an 
commission  anew.  Prince  Rupert  is  on  the  back  ground,  about 
as  sober  as  the  rest  of  the  party,  with  a  star  on  Jus  cloak,  which 
is  indeed  an  anachronism  that  excites  a  doubt  respecting  this 
being  the  work  of  Dobson;  for  the  Star  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  was  not  introduced  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II. !  some 
years  after  Dobsou's  death.  Here  is  also  a  very  fine  painting 
by  Sir  Godfrey  Kncllcr.  of  WiUiam  Ros&cl,  first  Duke  of  Bedford. 
Thomas  Cheeke,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  with  a  red  scarf. 

la  the  Dining  Parlour,  Mr.  Martyn  Sandys,  a  boy  of  ive  or 
six  years  old,  about  1 677,  sou  of  Captain  Samuel  Sandys.  This 
is  deserving  of  notice,  as  the  boy  is  iu  a  hunting-dress,  havisg 
small  buttous  down  to  the  bottom  of  bis  coat,  shirt-sleeves  puncd, 

with 

*  Lord  Orford  (Horace  Walpole)  says,  that  Dobson  was  called  by  Kl.ig 
Charles,  "  the  Enghsh  Tintoret,"  yet  he  was  no  exrellent  performer;  botb? 
the  advantage  of  copying  some  pictures  of  Titian  and  Vandyke,  pwfited  » 
»uch,  that  a  picture  he  had  drawn,  whilst  apprentice  to  Sir  Robert  Peaie. 
«  painter  and  dealer  in  pictures,  being  exposed  in  the  window  of  a  shop  ^ 
Snow  hill,  Vandyke  passing  by,  was  struck  with  it/  aod  enquiring  for  the  aiUit, 
jouiwl  him  at  work  in  a  poor  garret,  from  whence  he  took  him,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  the  king.  The  picture  alluded  to  in  the  text,  may  ha**  bt«a 
his  last  performance  ;  for,  being  thrown  into  prison  tor  debt,  he  died  id  1646. 
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with  large  raffles,  a  laced  cravat,  with  a  profusion  of  ribands,  a 
fcroad  girdle,  and  a  hunting  horn.  Lady  Denham.  Sir  John  Cheek, 
preceptor  to  Edward  VI. 

The  Stairca$e  baa  a  large  painting,  executed  by  Fuller,  not  in 
a  very  good  style,  but  extremely  curious  as  an  historical  memo- 
rialj  representing  the  six  leading  whigs  of  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
generalty  known  as  the  Junto.  These  are  full  lengths ;  and  are, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  with  a  blue  riband,  and  a  book  of  maps; 
Lord  Halifax,  with  medals;  Lord  Somen,  with  a  book;  Lord 
Wharton,  with  a  letter;  Lord  Sunderland,  with  a  blue  mantle  on 
his  knee ;  and  Lord  Orford  standing  with  a  globe  and  maps  near 
him  on  the  floor.  In  order  to  give  the  figures  more  relief,  the 
painter  has>  introduced  a  negro  in  the  back  ground,  holding  a  cur- 
tain. 

The  Bedchamber  contains  several  striking  portraits,  among 
which  is  a  good  picture  of  George  Sandys,  the  traveller  to  the 
Holy  Land.  He  was  brother  to  the  first  peer,  and  from  a  fond* 
nees  lor  travelling,  rambled  over  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  great  part 
of  Turkey.  His  observations,  which  have  been  published,  and 
are  now  scarce,  are  very  amusing,  and  their  general  correctness 
has  been  subsequently  ascertained  by  later  tourist*.  He  was  not 
only  remarkable  as  a  traveller,  but  as  a  poet,  of  whom  Dry- 
den  speaks  very  highly;  and  though  we  cannot  consider  his 
poetical  effusions  as  equal  to  Pope,  yet  it  has  been  asserted, 
that  it  was  from  reading  a  translation  of  the  "  metamorphoses," 
by  Sandys,  that  Pope  was  first  prompted  to  his  poetical  efforts, 
Fnll  length  of  Edward  Denny,  Earl  of  Norwich.  Picture  of 
Hay,  the  celebrated-Earl  of  Carlisle,  which  has  been  engraved  in 
Pennant's  tour  to  Scotlaud.  In  short,  this  elegant  seat,  when 
completed,  will  afford  much  gratification  to  the  visitor  of  taste. 

Holt  Castle  is  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  is  on 
the  western  side  of  the  river,  over  which  there  is  a  ferry.'*  Of 
the  anrieat  castle,  said  to  have  been  the  family  seatx>f  Urso 
D*  Abetot,  first  hereditary  sheriff  of  Worcester,  there  are  now 
scarcely  any  remains,  unless  part  of  the  walls  are  incorporated  in 
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Ihe  fragments  of  a  castle  of  later  date,  erected  by  the  P  iisaiiniSfa, 
to  whom  itianje  by  descent  Surrounded  with  thick  woods,  t» 
which  its  name  alludes,  and  defended  by  tarn*,  turrets,  dm.  it 
bog  stood  in  tended  grandeur;  but  having  been  namshsswl  is 
the  reign  of  Queen  BtizeJietb,  by  Sir  Thomas  $romley,  the*  Lsni 
Chancellor,  he  built  a  new  mansion,  which  is  stiH  standing,  with 
some  later  additions,  and  being  turretted,  though  villi  aauait 
irindewa,  forms,  mi  conjunction  with  some  remnants  of  tbo  eUsr 
nestle,  a  pleasing  specimen  of  ancient  maanenu  It  has  latterly 
been  the  residence  of  the  GbUlingvorth  family,  bat  is  now  ©e- 
capied  by  a  farmer.  Indeed,  it  is  melancholy  to  awe.  so  maiy 
•four  ancient  mansions  either  disrobed  of  their  furniture*  and  left 
untenanted,  in  order  to  avoid  the  taxes,  or  merely  occupied  hy 
some  illiterate  boors,  unable  to  comprehend  the  beauties  of  their 
residence,  whilst  the  proper  inhabitants  are  passing  their  days 
in  indolent  activity  at  a  watering-place,  or  perhaps  pursuiaf 
such  courses  in  the  gay  metropolis,  as  will  aeon  put  the  antjsst 
walls  into  the  hands  of  some  new  man,  who  without  any  interna! 
sentiment  to  prompt  him  to  their  preservation,  will  either  pal 
them  down  to  make  room  for  his  villa  of  flaring  bricks,  or  will  m 
overload  them  with  verandas  and  Chinese  railing,  an  to  disfigure 
every  beauty  they  possess. 

We  beg  it  may  be  understood,  however,  Chat  this  observation 
bas  no  specific  reference  to  the  subject  now  before  as;  hat  is  a 
general  one,  merely  arising  from  the  present  occasion. 

The  church  is  very  ancient,  and  is  very  justly  considered  by 
Dean  Lyttleton,  as  the  completes*  specimen  of  Saxon  aiehitectsre 
fo  be  met  with  now  in  this  county ;  the  whole  of  it,  except  the  towsr 
and  (South  aisle  being  in  that  style ;  yet  it  may  net  perhaps  he  so 
old  as.  the  Conquest,  as  the  Saxon  style  was  not  laid  aside  astil 
the  subsequent  reign  of  Stephen.  The  door-ways  have  all  the 
cjrcular  zigzag  mouldings,  and  the  capitals  of  the  oolunws  sit 
arnaaoeuted  with  grotesque  figures,  placed  on  low  umssy  pillars* 

We  new  proceed  to 

nanus* 
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'  BftDVSeiKnrfi, 
tftreogh  *  fteasiftg  line  of  country,  indifferently  well  wooded,  but 
Where  the  traveller  cannot  help  noticing  that  observation  of  Ar* 
thnr  Young's*,  that  here  he  first  .remarked  the  abominable  cue* 
tan  of  stripping  the  timber  trees  to  make  them  look  like  May* 
poles,  to  the  entire  destruction  of  the  timber,  and  distorting  thd 
foee  of  the  whole  country. 

This  town  was  formerly  called  Bremesgraye,  and  was  in  the 
Crown  from  the  Conquest,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  111.  it  then 
passed  through  various  occupants,  returning  several  times  to  the 
Crown,  until  James  I.  granted  it  to  the  ancestor  of  the  late  Lord 
Chedworth,  whose  heir  sold  it  to  the  Windsor  family.  Leland 
fpeeking  of  it  in  his  time,  says,  "  I  rode  from  the  Wyehe  to 
Brevasgrove,  a  four  miles  by  enclosed  ground,  having  some  good 
tone,  meetly  wooded,  and  well  pastured ;  and  in  this  waye  I 
passed  over  two  or  three  bridges  over  the  water  that  cometh  front 
the  Wyehe.  The  town  of  Bromsgrove  is  all  in  a  manner  of  one 
street,  very  large,  standing*  in  a  plain  ground.  The  town  stand* 
«th  somethinge  by  Ctothinge.  The  heart  of  the  town  is  meetly 
well  paved/' 

It  is  not  even  now  much  altered  from  that  description,  and  is 
still  a  large,  bat  dirty  place,  full  of  shops,  and  of  manufactures 
of  nails,  needles,  and  some  sheeting  and  coarse  linens.  The  prin* 
ctpd  street  is  long,  but  straggling ;  containing  some  very  good 
houses,  whilst  many  of  the  more  ancient  ones  are  framed  of  wooe\ 
and  oorionsly  decorated  with  black  stripes  and  cross  pieces,  scoU 
lops,  flowers,  leaves,  and  other  ornaments,  of  which  the  glaring 
contrast  of  colours  produces  a  most  nnharmonions  effect.  The 
ehurch,  which  is  a  pleasing  Gothic  structure,  is  dedicated  to  St 
John  the  Baptist.  The  tower  and  spire,  whose  height  is  189  feet, 
form  a  most  commanding  object,  and  cannot  perhaps  be  surpassed 
for  antique  elegance,  by  any  others  in  the  county.  They  are 
highly  ornamented  with  Gothic  mouldings,  and  with  three  statuea 
of  St  John,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  on  the  western  side.  The 
body  of  the  church  has  three  aisles ;  the  windows  contain  some 
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Tcry  good  painted  glass;  there  are  several  handsome  monument* 
of  the  Talbots  of  Grafton,  now  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
one  of  Counsellor  Lyttelton,  of  the  Hagley  family ;  but  we  an 
sorry  to  observe,  that  during  the  repair  of  the  chancel,  some 
years  ago,  some  very  improper  changes  of  the  monuments  and 
brasses  took  place.  It  were  well  indeed,  if  an  Act  of  Parliament 
were  to  take  place  to  prevent  the  barbarous  beautifying*  which 
are  so  often  executed  by  the  orders  of  as  barbarous  churchwar- 
dens. Sorely  even  now,  the  bishops,  or  archdeacons,  in  their  visi- 
tations, might  look  into  these  matters,  if  the  resident  clergy  will 
not  The  ground  on  which  the  church  stands  is  so  high  as  to  be 
ascended  by  fifty  steps. 

There  is  a  grammar  school  here,  founded  by  Edward  VI.  with 
an  additional  endowment  by  Sir  Thomas  Cookes,  who  gave  exhi? 
bitions  from  the  school  to  Worcester  college,  in  Oxford,  of  his  owe 
foundation. 

Bromsgrove,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  returned  two 
members  to  parliament ;  but  that  is  now  discontinued. 

The  local  jurisdiction  consists  of  a  court  baron,  which  sits 
once  in  three  weeks  in  the  Townhall,  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  hunting  after  Echoes,  may  find  here  se- 
veral remarkable  ones;  the  first  is  at  a  white  gate  between 
Dyer's  Bridge  and  the  turnpike ;  a  second  in  the  Crown  close, 
behind  the  High  Street;  again,  at  the  east  and  west  corners  of 
the  church,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  High  Street,  near  the 
Presbyterian  meeting-liouse.  At  Barnet  Green,  in  this  parish, 
there  is  a  chalybeate  spring,  whioh,  though  not  yet  in  fashion, 
is  known  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  sometimes  used  with  good 
effect ;  a  petrifying  well  a|so  near  Holly  Wood,  but  these  modes  of 
encrustation  are  too  well  known  to  require  description. 

The  market  is  on  Tuesday ;  aud  there  are  two  fairs  for  linen 
cloth,  cheese,  horses,  and  cattle,  on  the  24th  of  June,  aud  1st 
of  October.     In  manufactures,  Bromsgrove  does  a  little  in  the 
combing  and  spinning  of  long  wool  for  the  hosiers  in  Leicester- 
shire; 
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shire,  and  the  other  modes  of  industry  are  linen  for  wear,  and 
also  for  sheeting  and  table-cloths,  &c.  besides  many  small  ar- 
ticles of  iron  ware,  such  as  needles,  nails,  and  tenterhooks.  The 
town  itself  contains  about  500  houses,  and  3000  inhabitants ;  but 
the  whole  parish  consists  of  14000  acres,  and  3000  of  an  ad- 
ditional  population ;  of  the  whole  of  which,  about  one  one  half  are 
supported  by  manufactures :  and  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  this 
place,  that  although  the  poor-rates  were  60001.  per  annum,  in 
1801,  yet  by  careful  and  judicious  management,  they  were  reduced, 
in  1807,  to  3,5001. 

The  Licxey  is  a  wild  and  lofty  range  of  hills,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  town ;  much  of  it,  however,  is  now  in  cultivation 
since  the  act  of  enclosure,  and  other  parts  judiciously  covered 
with  young  plantations.  The  views  from  it,  particularly  into 
Warwickshire,  and  over  Worcestershire,  are  very  extensive  and 
pleasing,  and  the  winding  road,  as  the  tourist  descends  towards 
Northfield,  is  extremely  romantic,  between  the  high  and  impend* 
iug  clitfe,  which,  though  not  swelled  into  mountains,  are  yet  suf* 
ficiently  striking  to  produce  a  fine  effect. 

It  has  been  very  justly  supposed  that  this  is  the  highest  ground 
in  England,  for  it  contains  a  small  spring  which  divides  itself  into 
two  streams ;  one  of  which,  flowing  to  the  northward,  runs  into 
the  Rea,  and  after  joining  the  Trent,  mils  into  the  German  Ocean; 
whilst  the  other,  emptying  itself  into  the  Stour,  and  thence  to  the 
Severn,  is  carried  to  the  Irish  sea.  This  great  waste,  as  it  was 
once,  of  2000  acres,  yielding  nothing  but  heath,  furze,  and  fern, 
and  some  delicate  pasturage  for  sheep,  is  now  enclosed  in  a  great 
measure*  and  produces  good  crops  of  turnips,  clover,  and  pota- 
toes. This  enclosure,  for  all  expenses,  cost  about  eight  ponnds 
per  acre.  Here  too,  the  rights  of  the  poor  were  carefully  respect- 
ed :  the  established  cottagers  had  their  land  allotted,  and  were 
confirmed  in  possession  :  and  here,  as  well  as  at  Bouruheath  in 
the  same  parish,  many  of  this  useful  class  of  people  live  comfort- 
ably on  their  own  premises,  with  well  cultivated  gardens,  potatoe 
grounds,  and  pigs,  but  no  cows.    These  cottages  are  neat  and 

N  4  comfortable ; 
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comfortable ;  most  of  them  built  with  brick  and  tile,  and  in  j 
ml  they  are  scattered  about  so  as  to  produce  a  very  pklareojae 
effect. 

Here  the  botanist  will  meet  with  the  Cranberry,  Vaocimm 
Oxycoccis,  particularly  in  the  bottoms,  where  boggy.  It  Aswan 
here  in  June,  and  has  its  berries  in  September.  Id  the  same 
habitats  too  he  will  find  the  purple  marsh  cinque  foil,  Comvnm 
Palustris. 

Dodford  in  this  parish,  was  once  a  small  priory  of  preuoas- 
tratensian  canons,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  as  M 
as  King  John.  Its  situation  is  retired,  and  part  of  its  remains 
may  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  a  farm-house,  the  whole  of  which 
seems  of  very  considerable  antiquity. 

There  are  several  other  ancient  buildings  in  the  parish :  Barm- 
desley-hall,  the  seat  of  ancient  gentry,  as  Mr.  Habyngdoo  stylet 
it,  was  situated  on  the  skirt  of  the  Lickey ;  and  Hawkaitj 
House,  which  stood  on  the  north-side  of  the  Lickey,  was  forti- 
fied and  garrisoned  by  the  rebels,  but  taken  in  1645,  the  ooUien 
refusing  to  defend  it  when  they  saw  it  attacked  by  the  king  in 
person,  although  they  were  well  stored  with  provisions,  ammmu- 
lion,  &c. 

Chaowick  Manor,  to  the  north  of  Bromsgrove,  deserves  notice 
as  the  residence  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  a  most  intelligent  gentleman 
farmer,  and  the  author  of  an  ingenious  Treatise  on  AgrieaMare. 

Cofton  Hall  is  a  large  and  convenient  residence,  in  the  M 
style,  but  with  some  considerable  additions,  made  to  it  some  yeses 
ago,  by  its  then  possessor,  the  late  Thomas  Jollifie,  Esq.  like 
the  situation  of  many  old  manor-houses,  the  ground  round  it  is  few 
and  damp,  but  well  capable  of  being  drained.  Its  present  possessor 
is  Robert  Biddulph,  Esq. 

Northfield  parish  was  anciently  the  property  of  the  Bote* 
tourts ;  afterwards  of  the  Berkeleys ;  but  now  part  of  the  Jertoii 
Clerke  estates.  Here  the  antiquarian  will  be  pleased  with  the 
ruins  of  Wooly  Castle,  an  ancient  fortress,  o/  which,  however, 
little  remains  but  the  south  wall.    As  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  it 
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\  to  have  been  in  form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  an  extensive 
neutral  area,  and  mult  have  covered  about  half  an  acre,  bat  in  a 
vary  low  situation;  and  even  in  ancient  times  could  not  have  been 
a  very  strong  place  of  defence,  for  having  no  keep,  it  might  be 
commanded  from  several  points.  A  large  and  deep  moat  sur- 
rounded it,  filled  with  water  from  a  brook  which  runs  on  its  north 
side;  the  whole  contents  of  the  castle  and  moat  may,  perhaps,  ba 
a  couple  of  acres,  and  its  scite.is  now  occupied  by  a  garden. 

The  sorroundiog  country  too  is  extremely  well  timbered,,  and 
from  its  diversity  of  surface,  presents  many  rich  and  beautiful 
views.  The  parish  church  is  well  deserving  the  notice  of  the  tour- 
ist.  On  the  north  side,  there  is  an  ancient  doorway,  now  stopped 
np,  which  has  a  round  Saxon  arch,  with  the  mouldings  adorned 
in  a  very  singular  manner,  which  Bishop  Lyttleton  conjectures 
was  part  of  the  ancient  Saxon  building :  and  the  chancel  windows 
are  of  a  very  elegant  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  apparently  of 
the  time  of  King  John.  Here  the  high-road  passes  through  the 
grounds  of  an  ancient  manor-house,  which  stands  on  one  side, 
whilst  the  offices,  particularly  a  very,  curious  pigeon-house,  ara 
on  the  other.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  farmer,  but  deserves  exami- 
nation. 

King's  Norton  is  a  small  village  and  Chapelry  in  Broms* 
grove  parish,  and  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  two  fairs  for 
all  sorts  of  cattle,  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  5th  of  September, 
The  chapel  is  net  much  inferior  to  the  mother  church  at  Brums* 
grove,  having  a  very  lofty  and  elegantly  ornamented  spire,  and 
much  painted  glass  in  the  windows.  There  are  several  menu* 
ments ;  and  it  affords  a  most  curious  vocal  pedigree,  the  late  pa* 
risk  clerk's  ancestors  having  held  that  office  upwards  of  300 
years.  Here  is  a  free-school  founded  by  Edward  VI.  The  Wor- 
cester and  Birmingham  canal  passes  through  a  hill  in  this  vicini* 
ty,  with  a  tunnel  well  worth  examination*  It  is  sixteen  feet  wide* 
and  eighteen  high ;  and,  though  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  it  was 
begun  at  both  ends,  yets  its  line,  is  so  perfectly  straight  aa  to  ba 

i  through,  for  a  length  of  nearly  two  miles. 

Alte. 
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Alvechurch,  though  now  in  decay,  has  formerly  been  a  place 
•f  considerable  consequence,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  names  af 
eireets,  whieh  now  retain  little  more  than  their  appellation.  Its 
church  is  ancient,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence ;  it  is  evident- 
ly Saxon,  but  with  a  more  modern  built  tower;  and  six  tuneable 
bells :  it  has  also  some  monuments.  Here  are  two  fairs  annually 
for  cattle,  sheep,  and  lambs,  on  the  22d  of  April,  and  the  I Oth  af 
August  the  day  of  its  patron  saint; 

Hew  ell  Grange,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  thoagb 
long  dismantled,  has  been  refurnished,  and  is  once  more  tbe  seat 
of  elegance,  plenty,  and  of  hospitality.  The  bouse,  which  was 
built  in  1712,  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  architecture,  and  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  park,  having  hills  gently  swelling,  and 
a  lake  of  clear  water  of  about  thirty  acres.  Tbe  house  itself  is 
very  extensive,  having  one  front  127  feet  in  length,  and  tbe 
other  109.  The  plantations  are  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  abound 
with  oaks  in  various  stages  of  growth.  This,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  parish  of  Takdebig,  were  given  by  the  Empress 
Maud  to  Bordealey  abbey;  and  at  the  dissolution  they  vert 
acquired  by  Lord  Windsor,  in  exchange  for  other  manors. 

In  the  church  there  is  a  chancel,  called  Sir  Thomas  Cooies. 
He  founded  Worcester  College  in  Oxford,  and  died  in  1702; 
being  by  his  own  directions,  buried  with  a  gold  chain  and  locket 
about  his  neck,  and  two  diamond  rings  of  little  value  on  his  fin- 
gers. Yet  about  the  year  1750,  it  is  said  that  David  Cooks, 
Esq.  heir  of  the  family,  came  himself  with  a  hook  and  a  pair  of 
tongs,  and,  searching,  found  these  ornaments,  which  he  took  away. 
.  Pordesley  Abbey  was  founded  by  the  Empress  Maud  in  11&> 
as  a  Cistercian  abbey  to  the  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  but  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  WaUcran,  Earl  of  of  Melleat,  in  one  of  hit 
charters/  calls  himself  the  founder,  although  he  is  actually  a 
witness  to  the  original  and  prior  charter  of  Maud.  It  was  very 
extensive,  having  occupied  eight  acres  of  ground ;  but  very  little 
in  now  left  to  gratify  the  antiquary,  with  tbe  exception  of  SU 

x  Stephen's 

•  Leland  Collect  Vol.  I.  p.  122,  and  Glorer's  Catalogue  of  Honour. 
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Stephen 's*  chapel,  which  remains  entire,   though  much  altered 
by  modern  repairs.    At  the  dissolution  U  was  granted  to  Andrew,' 
Lord  Windsor,  but  not  without  an  equivalent;  for  it  Is  recorded 
by  Dogdale  and  Collins,  that  soon  after  the  dissolution,  Henry 
VIII.  being  advised  by  Cromwell  and  others  who  had  been  his 
principal  agents,  that  the  most  likely  means  to  prevent  the  churctt 
)ands  from  ever  returning  to  their  former  uses, would  be  to  dispose 
of  them  among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  by  free-gift,  easy  purchase, 
or  advantageous  exchange,  the  project  hit  his  fancy,  and  he  re* 
solved  to  begin  with  Andrew,  Lord  Windsor.     His  majesty  there 
sent  him  a  message,  that  he  would  dine  with  him  at  Stanwell, 
near  London  ;  he  came  accordingly,  and  was  elegantly  entertain- 
ed, but  soon  after  dinner  told  bis  host,  that  he  liked  tbe  place  so 
well  that  he  was  resolved  to  have  it,  but  not  without  a  more  be* 
neficial  exchange.  Lord  Windsor  replied  that  he  hoped  he  was  not 
in  earnest,  as  it  bad  been  the  6eat  of  his  ancestors'  for  many  ages, 
and  be,  therefore,  humbly  begged  that  be  would  not  take  it  from 
Jiim :  but  Henry  with  a  stern  countenance,  replied,  "  it  must  be 
so"  and  then  ordered  him  to  go  immediately  to  his  attorney-gene- 
ral, who  would  give  him  his  reasons  for  it.    On  application  te 
the  lawyer,  he  found  all  the  documents  prepared  for  the  exohange, 
and  was  actually  obliged  to  complete  it  immediately,  and  to  leave 
Stanwell  for  Bordesley   abbey,  though    he    had    laid   in  hit 
Christmas  provisions  upon  his  usual  scale  of  hospitality.    These, 
however,  he  left  in  the  house,  saying  they  should  not  find  it 
bare  Stanwell.    The  king  was  at  length  so  much  struck  with  the 
injustice  of  the  measure,  that  he  made  him  keeper  of  his  great 
wardrobe.  # 

Redditch  lies  to  the  south-east  of  this,  on  the  borders  of  the 
county,  but  is  only  remarkable  for  a  fair  held  the  first  Monday  in 
August,  for  all  sorts  of  cattle. 

Beolt  to  the  north  of  this,  had  once  a  large  and  magnificent 

fastle,  whose  ancient  ruins  can  now  scarcely  be  traced.     Here 

are  Beoley  ffall  and  Bcoky  Park,bul  nothing  particularly  curious 

t  except 
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except  the  numerous  and  elegant  monuments in  the  clutch,  bcUeg- 
ing  to  the  Sheldon  family. 

Upton  Warih  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  high  road,  be* 
tween  Droitwich  and  Bromsgrove.  We  mention  it  merely  «a 
account  of  the  curious  feet,  that  in  1319,  William  Fitz-warin, 
Lord  of  this  manor,  appeared  before  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  was  condemned  to  pay  seven-pence  per  week  to  Alice  hit 
wife ;  and  the  same  day  he  swore  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  church, 
and  abjure  Isabella  de  Kynlet,  "  under  a  penalty  that  if  he  should 
happen  carnally  to  know  the  said  Isabella,  he  would  pay  half  a 
si  mark  to  the  bishop,  for  charity" 

Grafton  Hall,  is  about  a  mile  from  Bromsgrove,  and  thus  ft 
described  by  Leland.  "  I  came  by  a  parke  about  a  mile  ers  I 
came  to  Bromsgrove  on  the  left  hand.  It  is  called  Grafton.  It 
longed  before  Bosworth  field,  to  the  Staffbrds,  noble  knyghtef. 
Since  by  attainder  it  came  to  the  king,  and  was  given  hy 
King  Henry  VII.  to  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot"  In  ancient  timet, 
tilis  was  a  most  capital  mansion-house,  as  appears  by  all  that 
remains  of  it  since  the  fire  in  1710,  which,  indeed,  are  nothing 
more  than  the  porch  and  part  of  the  hall,  which  latter  hat 
been  converted  into  a  chapel  for  a  more  recent  building  which 
has  been  added,  but  is  now  occupied  by  a  farmer,  or  steward. 
Even  these  small  remains  of  its  ancient  magnificence  shew  what 
it  was,  and  the  Gothic  walls  of  the  old  chapel  in  particular  art 
curious ;  as  to  the  porch  it  is.  not  older  than  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  is  ornamented,  like  the  gate-way  to  the  schools  at  Ox- 
JbruV  with  the  different  orders  of  architecture.  Little  of  the  «M 
furniture,  or  ornaments,  was  saved  from  the  fire,  except  a  pictare 
df  John,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  died  Marshall  of  France,  it 
1458;  and  a  bust  of  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  knight  of  the  garter, 
which  some  wise-acre  had  afterwards  disfigured,  by  causing  H  to 
be  shaved  and  painted. . 

Belbbooghtov  lies  about  three  miles  north-west  from  rJrosrf- 
grove,  and  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  Cain,  which  tale 
place  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  and  the  Monday  before 

St 
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St  JLuke*  (18th  of  October)  for  horned   cattle, 
cheese. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  this  place  to  be  more  insalubrious 
than  any  other  part  of  the  county ;  yet  it  i*  a  comas  feet  men- 
tioned by  a  gentleman  who  had  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his 
youth  here,  that  after  an  absence  of  bo  more  than  fourteen  yean, 
he  met  with  only  three  people  whom  he  had  known  formerly. 
44  Such  i*  the  mutability/'  aa  he  justly  observes,  "  of  this  unco* 
tain  stated* 

The  church  is  a  very  handsome  edifice,  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford* 
Here  are  still  some  remains  of  armorial  windows,  which  have  es- 
caped the  ravages  both  of  the  puritanic,  and  modem  Goths  mom 
generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  ckurck^warden$,  who  in 
their  rage  for  beautifying,  have  destroyed  almost  every  remnant  of 
antiquity  in  many  of  our  country  churches.  ' 

We  cannot  here  omit  a  simple,  yet  elegant  monumental  effu- 
sion, which  connubial  love  has  engraved  on  a  tablet  to*  the  memos? 
of  a  late  rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke. 

"  When  sorrow  weeps  o'er  virtue's  sacred  dost. 
Our  tears  become  us,  and  our  grief  it  just ; 
Such  were  the  tears  she  shed  who  grateful  pajrs 
This  last  sad  tribute  of  her  love  and  praise  ; 
Who  meurns  the  husband  and  the  friend  combin'd. 
Where  gentle  pity  met  a  manly  mind ; 
Mourns,  bat  not  murmurs  ;  sighs  bat  not  despairs ; 
Feels  as  a  wife,  but  as  a  Christian  bears*" 

Frankley  Chapelry  lying  north  from  Bromsgrove,  gives  the 
title  of  baron  to  the  Lyttletons  ;  and  the  chapel  itself  deserves 
notice,  as  it  appears  from  its  style,  to  be  as  old  as  the  reigns  of 
John  or  Henry  III. ;  though  many  additions  and  alterations  have 
since  been  made,  particularly  in  1751 ;  when  the  whole  fabric 
being  dark  and  gloomy,  with  very  small  narrow  windows,  the 

chance! 
•  Cants,  Mag.  1805,  p.  505. 
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chancel  much  decayed,  and  the  old  wooden  tower  ready  to  fall, 
the  parishioners  began  to  repair  it,  and  taking  down  the  woodei 
tower,  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton,  father  of  the  first  peer,  gave  them 
a  quantity  of  stones  from  the  ruins  of  the  hall,  to  build  a  new  one. 
New  windows  were  also  made  at  the  same  time;  bat  though  these 
have  added  much  to  the  comfort  and  commodiousness  of  the  chapel! 
they  have  destroyed  much  of  its  air  of  antiquity.  A  great  impro?e- 
JBentindeed  took  place,  by  Sir  Thomas  railing  in  a  sufficient  space 
of  ground  for  a  burial-place,  as  Indies  formerly  had  always  bee* 
interred  in  the  chapel.  From  such  repeated  alterations,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  many  memorials  of  tombs,  or  armorial  win- 
dows should  remain;  and  though  Habyngdon's  MSS.  contaio  a 
very  long  list,  yet  it  appears  that  the  greatest  part  were  destroy- 
ed in  the  civil  wars. 

A  few  miles  further  to  the  westward  the  tourist  approaches  U* 
classic  ground  of 

HAGLET, 

so  justly  called  by  the  immortal  poet  of  the  seasons,  the 

«  —  British  Tempe  !    There  along  the  dale, 

With  woods  o'erhung,  and  shagg'd  with  mossy  rocks,— 

There  on  each  hand  the  gashing  waters  play, 

And  down  the  rough  cascade  white  dashing  fall, 

Or  gleam  in  lengthened  vista  through  the  lree«^— 

A  late  tourist  has  well  described  the  approach,  when  he  ays 
that  the  face  of  nature  is  here  suddenly  changed  into  the  lovely 
and  picturesque;  as  hero  the  road  from  Bromsgrove  creeps 
through  a  deep  hollow  way  cut  out  of  the  rock,  that  rises  on  escb 
side  crowned  with  shrubs  and  trees,  and  admits  through  the  length- 
ened excavation,  a  pleasing  vista  of  diversified  scenery.  This  road 
brings  the  visitor  to  the  Village  of  H aglet,  where  of  coarse 
he  will  take  up  his  quarters  at  the  '  Lyttleton  Arms'  a  neat  in*i 
with  excellent  temporary  accommodations.  The  pleasantest  root 
from  this  to  the  park,  is  to  proceed  a  little  way  through  the  vil- 
lage, and  turn  to  the  right  on  the  Birmingham  road,  which  cuts 

the 
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tie  grounds  into  two  unequal  parts.  This  leads  hire  past  some  plea* 
aant  villas,  particularly  a  large  modern  seat  on  the  left,  and  the 
Gothic  rectory,  which  is  so  situated  as  to  appear  part  of  the 
grounds,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  alt  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  this  situation,  as  many  of  the  ornamental  buildings  are 
on  this  side  of  the  road. 

Near  this  a  stile,  on  the  right  hand,  leads  into  the  paddock, 
past  the  offices  and  gardens,  which  are  convenient,  but  have  no- 
thing particularly  deserving  of  examination,  except  to  the  mere 
botanist ;  and  thence  to  the  back  front  of  the  house,  where  a  door 
in  the  basement  story  gives  an  opportunity  of  applying  to  the 
housekeeper  for  admission,  which  is  always  readily  granted. 

The  present  house,  which  has  been  well  designated  as  a  pleasant 
living  one,  and  a  well  designed  mean  between  the  vast  piles  rais- 
ed (or  magnificence,  and  those  smaller  ones,  in  which  convenience 
is  alone  considered,  is  a  plain  and  eveu  simple,  yet  classical  edi- 
fice, and  though  low  in  the  park,  is  yet  above  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, which  it  overlooks  to  a  very  distaut  horizon.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  a  lawn,  of  fine  uneven  ground,  and  diversified  with  large 
clumps,  little  groupes,  and  single  trees  ;  it  is  open  in  front,  but 
covered  on  one  side  by  the  Witchbury  hills;  oa  the  other  side, 
and  behind,  by  the  eminences  in  the  park,  which  are  high  and 
steep,  and  all  overspread  with  a  lofty  hanging  wood.*  The  lawn 
pressing  to  the  foot,  or  creeping  up  the  slopes  of  these  hills,  and 
sometimes  winding  along  glades  into  the  depth  of  the  wood,  traces 
a  beautiful  outline  to  a  sylvan  scene,  already  rich  to  luxuriance  in 
mass  in  ess  of  foliage,  and  stateliuess  of  growth. 

Having  walked  round  the  house  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  its 
situation,  we  shall  now  refer  to  the  accompanying  plate  for  its 
elevation  and  facade,  merely  stating  that  its  form  is  a  parallelo- 
gram, and  that  its  south  front  is  adorned  with  a  light  and  elegant 
double  range  of  steps,  from  the  platform  of  which  the  prospect  is 
very  extensive.  Those  who  have  seen  Nottingham  Castle,  will 
observe  a  great  similitude  in  this  instance  between  the  two  houses* 

To 
*  Whatelj  on  Gardening,  p.  196  ettcq. 
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To  examine  the  house  in  the  interior,  it  is  usual  to 
with  the  basement  story,  and  to  enter  the  Bath,  a  cool,  commo- 
dious apartment,  fitted  up  for  its  ostensible  purpose,  and  lined 
with  shells,  spars,  &c.  like  a  grotto.  This  leads  into  the  JEei- 
dence-room,  filled  with  presses,  containing  leases  and  other  docu- 
ments, necessary  to  the  operations  of  Quarter-day,  which  is  al- 
ways held  in  this  apartment. 

The  present  house  was  built  by  the  first  Lord  Lyttelton,  not  on, 
but  near  to  the  scite  of  the  ancient  family  mansion,  an  old-fashi- 
oned structure  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  had  been  the  hiding- 
place  of  two  of  the  gunpowder-plot  conspirators,  Stephen  Lyttel- 
ton and  Robert  Winter,  who  were  betrayed,  however,  in  a  few 
hours  by  an  under  cook  in  the  family ;  and  Humphrey  Lytteltoo, 
the  owner  of  the  house  at  that  time,  who  had  received  them  into 
his  protection,  has  been  said  to  have  escaped  punishment  solely 
by  discovering  the  others  at  Hinlip.  This,  however,  we  have 
reason  to  disbelieve,  from  a  careful  examination  of  several  MS, 
accounts  of  the  transaction,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  A  view 
of  the  old  mansion  is  preserved  in  this  apartment;  and  here  is 
also  a  view  of  Rockingham  Hall,  in  the  village,  mentioned  as  the 
rectory,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  —  Harrington. 

The  Hall,  which  we  now  proceed  to,  is  thirty  feet  square, 
and  the  visitor  is  immediately  struck  with  its  simplicity  and  neat- 
ness. The  chimney-piece  is  a  handsome  work  in  white  marble, 
supported  by  two  figures  of  Hercules,  extremely  welt  executed ; 
but,  as  has  often  been  the  fate  of  genius,  the  artist  died  in  dis- 
tress. Here  too  are  an  elegant  relief  of  Pan  courting  Diana,  by 
Vauali  ;  several  casts  in  scagliola  of  Bacchus,  Venus,  Mercury, 
and  a  Cory  bant;  'some  antique  busts;  two  busts  of  Rubens  and 
Vandyke  by  Rysbrack  ;  and  two  very  curiously  carved  maho- 
gany tables,  which  cost  2001.  Here  too  is  a  book,  in  which  each 
visitor  writes  his  name  on  going  away. 

The  Library*  is  thirty-three  feet  by  twenty-five,  and  ele- 
gantly fitted  up  as  a  domestic  apartment,  and  the  cieliag  or- 
namented with  scrolls  of  stucco.    Over  the  book-cases,  which 
4  are 
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are  filled  with  a  valuable  collection  of  literature,  are  fear  exqni* 
•itely  carved  busts  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Spencer,  and  Dry* 
den;  these  are  executed  by  Schecmaker,  and  were  bequeathed 
to  George  Lord  Lyttelton,  by  Pope,  whose  portrait  with  bis 
dog,  Bounce,  forms  one  of  the  ornaments  of  this  apartment.  The 
poet  has  described  this  dog  in  one  of  his  letters,  where  he  desig- 
nates him  as  little,  lean,  and  none  of  the  best  shaped ;  and  aa 
not  much  of  a  spaniel  in  his  fawning,  but  having  rather  a  dumb 
sort  of  kindness,  that  shewed  itself  more  when  he  thought  his 
master  ill  used  by  others,  than  when  they  walked  quietly  and 
peaceably  by  themselves.  Portrait  of  Gilbert  West,  the  inti- 
mate friend  and  companion  of  the  first  lord,  and  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  to  whose  patronage  he  was  indebted  for  the  office  of 
treasurer  to  Chelsea  Hospital.  This,  with  some  other  sinecures, 
"  enabled  him  to  pass  in  affluence  and  ease,  a  life  too  short  for 
the  wishes  of  his  friends.  Grief  for  the  loss  of  an  only  son,  pro- 
voked a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  which  brought  him  to  the  grave  in 
1766."    James  Thornton,  the  well  known  author  of  the  Sea* 


The  Winter  Dining  Parlour  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Hall,  and  is  a  noble  room  of  thirty-three  feet  by  twenty-sis^ 
strikingly  fitted  up  with  walls  of  crimsqa,  relieved  by  elegant 
white  stucco-work  of  vines,  festoons,  &c.  A  white  curtain  at 
one  end  of  the  apartment  engages  the  visitor's  attention,  and 
provokes  his  enquiry,  when  his  guide  drawing  it  up,  discovers  a 
most  exquisite  painting  of  the  mother  of  the  present  noble  ownea> 
and  which  he,  with  a  pious  care,  has  thus  screened  from  the  too 
frequent  gaze  of  visitors  or  domestics.  Here  is  a  Madona  by 
Rubens,  with  the  infant  Jesus,  extremely  fine ;  and  a  landscape 
of  the  Villa  Madama  near  Rome,  where  the  Pastor  Fido  was  first 
performed ;  a  very  fine  copy  by  Lo  Jeune  from  Guercino,  of  a 
small  St  John,  exquisitely  finished ;  and  another  Madona,  highly 
deserving  of  close  examination.  The  family  pictures  are  very 
numerous.  Judge  Lfttelton,  copied  from  the  painted  glass  in 
the  Middle  Temple  HalL    #uch  is  the  estimation  in  which  his 
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i  neifte  it  held  by  the  members  of  that  society,  tint  i 
•one  of  his  deeeeftdants  applied  for  chambers  within  the  fame,  it 
wee  immediately  resolved  by  the  Benchers,  that  he  should  he 
admitted  without  fine,  or  the  customary  fees,  as  a  testimony  of 
the  high  respect  they  felt  for  his  ancestor,  jLorrf  Keeper  LyMeL 
f #j»,  raised  to  the  peerage  in  the  reig n  of  Charles  I.  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  it  Was  said,  of  farthering  the  plans  of  that  monarch  in 
his  office  of  lord  chancellor*  to  which  dignity  he  was  promoted  at 
the  recommendation  of  Land  and  Stratford.  His  refusal  to  vote 
on  StrafartTs  trial,  because  he  was  a  commoner  when  An  im- 
peachment took  place,  and  therefore  an  accuser,  has  been  se- 
verely animadverted  upon,  bat  perhaps  too  mach  with  a  spirit  of 
party.  Sir  Themas  LytieHon,  father  of  the  first  lord;  by  Vaa 
Semer.  Dr.  Charles  Lytterton,  brother  of  the  first  lord,  origi- 
nally intended  for  the  bar,  even  practised  as  a  banister ;  bat 
having  changed  that  profession  for  the  church,  be  became  Bishop 
of  Carlisle.  William  Henry,  the  late  lord,  who  succeeded  to 
the  baronetage  on  the  death  of  his  nephew,  Thomas  Lord  LytfceL 
ton,  the  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  whose  death  an 
wall  known.  Ho  was  then  an  Irish  peer,  Lord  Weatcote,  and 
since  created  an  English  baron.  Lieu*.  Gemrsl  Sir  JKtcmsrd 
Xfttftfcoft,  fifth  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  brother  to  the  first  peer. 
He  »oso in  his  profession  at  an  .early  period  of  his  life;  waa  first 
page  of  honoar  to  Qaeon  CaroMao ;  then  an  ensign  in  the  < 
and  afterwards  master  of  the  Jewel  Office,  governor  of 
and  Miaoreaf  and  Knight  of  the  Bath :  this  is  by  P. 
George  Lord  Lyttekon,  an  elegant  portrait  by  the 
We*.  He  was  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  entered  early  epos 
the  theatre  of  politics  as  an  oppose*  of  the  Walpofe  admimmtnv 
t*m.  When  his  party  came  into  power,  he  seacessirely  held  the 
•fltees  of  hud  of  the  treasury,  cofferer  of  the  household,  a  pmy 
counsellor,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and  retired  from 
public  life  with  a  peerage  in  1757.  His  exquisite  elegy  em  his 
first  lady,  will  always  be  road  with  delight;  bat  it  haa  been  eaid 
that  be  was  not  so  happy  ia  a  soOond  marriage.  Lrney*  J*r*t 
Lady  Lytteltm.  She  was  daughter  of  Hugh  Fortescae  of  De- 
vonshire, 


Be*  and  the  aalgext  of  tte  elegy,  life  bent  tyee* 
of  bar  eeentenanes  shew  best  whet  Her  ked*e  feefingo 
harebcfcafcrberbMe. 
11m  Gaixiwv,  eagtoywive  feet  by  twee*y4we>  ie  a  afoot  ae> 
peri  apaftaatat,  bat  ee  long  in  piefotUoa  to  Jtoheeaaah;  ee  *b 
i  baing  amend  into  three  dtvosienn,  by  row  of  deeJgeiOb* 
m.  The  ooi»ney»pieoc,  tha  minor  feninoe,  the  firtmae 
of  ibe  elegant  inlaid  satin  eeod  tablet,  and  tb**gnwadoate>  are 
all  of  enanieite  carved  work,  in  Mack  and  waste,  and  dene  by  an 
artist  in  the  aeigbbambaod.  Indeed,  hv  the  article  of  entwine/, 
tUe  heaee  enrnaaees  any  m  the  hiapdoai ;  and  the  proocat  peer, 
who  baa  bat  lately  aoiabada  coaipteto  w6ttipg  of  the  fend*** 
&c  bas  added  ataay  elegant  apeeicnenB  to  these  formerly  one- 
catod.  The  paiatiege  ia  tan  charming  apartment  are  co  aevneJ 
roua,  as. to  aflerd  as  90001  far  little  Bam  than  a  bare  catalog**. 
Virgin  ewe)  CWd>  by  Vandyke?  tbia  ia  a  noble  piece;  the Vb~ 
gfo'e  alntede  ia  iaoasjparably  in*,  and  the  air  of  her  bead  ex- 
atriett*;  lha  ebaU  quite  in  character.  Aaetber  Madma  ewe? 
CaViat  by  old  Stone;  in  tbia  aba  child  ia  natural  and  eaey,  fee 
bead  tbmrn  back  psayfaily,  and  the  nmeiangbing;  thetihente 
•a  irall  ear  rated  aa  to  appear  Kef.  Cmmum  a/  tfoetet  by 
Vandyke :  very  aid  and  taooajparably  well  execated.  Fnmee* 
o/lWnemoaof,  by  Peter  Loly.  Wkeever  baa  read  tbe 
1  of  GffniBMont,  meat  remeaiber  tbia  lady,  who  wee  a  dia« 
tia£iushc4eaafBetere*tbecou^  of  which  ahe  wee 

gaaeially  considered  not  ealy  aa  the  brigiiteet,  bat  alee  the  ewrwf, 
gem  It  ia  generally  believed  that  Charles  woaM  oave  raieed  bet 
to  bb  throne,  coaid  be  have  dieoroed  hie  qaeen;  bat  herooaqneafa 
oJined  to  the  eenrt,  fcr  her  teeiaattona  extended  to 
1;  and  it  ia  aaid  that  Botier,  the  «edaUiat#  was  to  paeeioev 
ajtory  enraptnred  with  her  beaety,  as  todioplay  berfece  as  Bfi- 
aaaaia  on  many  of  hie  meaaie.  Sir  Wtlflam  Fair/tot,  of  Steton, 
in  Yorkshire.  Hie  daughter,  Catharine,  first  wife  of  Sir  Chertec 
Lyttettsn.  She  died  at  Jamaica  in  1669.  Lety.  Her  husband, 
Ser  Cmnrfo  LyBekm,  by  Lc  Hevrc,    He  ia  ia  armour,  and  at- 
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tended  by  a  black  boy.  He  ins  governor  *f  Jamaica,  a**  < 
founder  of  Wrt  Royal;  wad  afterwards  governor  of  i 
which,  with  many  other  employ  meets,"*  beM  till  then 
lion.  His  loyalty  during  the  civil  war*  wan  highly  pmisewuttby. 
Mm  Lyttekm,  a  very  fine  piece  by  Z«oeher6.  He  named  into 
the  Pakyuiofrfamrty ;  and  waa  a  great  fevoutite  both  wWi  Mary 
and  Elisabeth*  being  a  Catholic,  hut  moderate  without  bigotry. 
William  LordBrcuucker,  another  of  Lely*s.  He  ie  wM  known 
as  am'  expert  amthoaiatttian,  and  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  hi  whose  apartments  his  portrait  is  stHI  preserved. 
Be  was  chancellor  to  Queen  Catharine,  and  also  a  lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  Mmty,  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  by  Vandyke. 
Countess  of  S*fo*  and  Miss  Brown,  both  by  Lefy.  Anrnt, 
Countess  ofSoutkesk  :  those  who  are  fond  of  scandalous  anec- 
dote, may  refer  lb  Greiamoat's  Memoirs*  and?  to  Burnet,  Vol  1. 
p.  3U>„  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth;  a  capital  picture  by  Ldy 
of  that  unfortunate  youth,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Bueeieagh 
family,  and  whose  ambition  bronght  him  to  the  Meek  in  the 
reign  of  James  H.  Ohmer  Cromwell,  accompanied  by  Sir  Prefer 
Temple.  This  is  only  a  copy,  bat  a.  very  fine  one  by  Jarae,  of 
tpo  very  intimate  friends;  the  latter,  however,  though  appointed 
a  member  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  for  th*  murder  of  Charles 
i,  appears  to  have  declined  acting  in  that  situation.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Minns,  by  Zonal  This  handy  tar  arose  solely  by  as 
merit  to  the  rank  of  admiral,  being  only  the  sen  of  an  honest 
shoemaker  in  London.  He  fell  in  the  action  with  De  Ruyter  and 
Van  Tromp,  being  shot  twice  through  the  seek  an  the  fourth 
day.  This  pictns*  like  several  other*  at  Hagley,  had  been  inn 
bad  state,  but  has  beM  repaired  and  restored  by  the-ekiM  and 
ingenaity  of  Mr.  Biggs,  an  intelligent  artist ;  who,  on  clearing 
away  the  rest  of  time  from  this  one,  has  discovered  the  name  n» 
its  original  spelling.  Princess  of  Orange,  mother  of  William 
HI.  by  Gerard  Honthurst  Sir  Thome*  Ct&ord,  by  Old  Stone 
He  was  lord  treasurer,  and  a  member  of  that  administration,  the 
initial*  of  whose  names,  in  the  reign  of  Cbarlea  II,  formed  the. 
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"canal"  These  wen,  Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Ar- 
iington,  and  Lauderdale.  :  He  was  the  irst  Lord  Clhfbrd  of  Cbod- 
ieigb,  and  long  heM  many  high  offices,  until  the  Test  Act  idea* 
imitated  bin,  being  a  Cachetic  • 

The  DftAwmo  Room  is  a  most  elegant  apartment^  thirty-four 
6et  by  twenty-two,  and  hung;  wish  the  Attest  Metine  tapestry. 
The  deling  is  exquisitely  fainted  by  Cipriani;  and  represents 
(flora  scattering  flower*  in  -a  central  oral ;  hef  attitude  felegant, 
and  the  colouring  very  fine:  the  Season*  are  im  the  corners, 
The  chimney-piece  consists  of  scrolls  of  white  marble,  trained  oh 
Sienna,  and  its  carving-  in  very  well  executed.  The  ornaments 
of  this  room  are  well  worth  notice ;  the  glass  tomes  Ming  efc- 
gantiy  carved  and  gilt;  and  the  two  branches  on  the  chimney- 
piece  of  solid  silver,  csmistingofoak  branches  and  acorns,  were 
lately  executed  at  Bhwagham,  and  cost  3601.  The  whole1  of 
this  apartment  baa  been  completely  restored  by  the  taste  of  the 
present  lord,  who,  at  a  very  great  expense,  has  repaired  every 
thing  throughout  the  house,  and  made  it  fully  equal,  nay,  in 
none  instant*  superior,  to  its  first  fitting  up.  Over  the  chkn* 
vey-pieee,  inclosed  in  ornaments  elegantly  carved  and  gilt*  is  a 
portrait  of  Lord  A***,  by  Ramsay;  there  is  another  by  the  same' 
artist  of  Philip,  fint  Earl  of  Hardwick ;  also  of  Lord  Pdhmm> 
Sir  mtHam  Pukmey,  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  Lord  CobJunt, 
rendering  this  apartment  one  of  the  moat  interesting  in  the  house. 

The  Saloon  is  thirty-si*  feet  by  thirty,  elegantly  fitted  up', 
without  any  thing  tawdry,  bat  all  conceived  in  the  happiest  taste, 
and  as  admirably  executed.  In  met,  in  passing  through  this 
whole  suite  of  rooms,  when  we  look  at  the  paintings,  and  recollect 
she  personages  they  represent,  and  the  private  history  of  the 
jriece  itself,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  glow  of  veneration  at 
every  step,  and  to  imagine  almost  that  one  sees  the  former  inha* 
astants,  on  the  opening  of  every  door ;  and  every  apartment  in* 
deed  seems  as  if  they  had  just  stepped  out  for  a  walk,  so  carefully 
Jma  the  present  possessor  preserved  and  repaired  every  vestige  of 
who  ssnst  be  remembered  with  pleasure,  whilst  taste  and 
O  3  genius 


gtfcius  fasye  exigence.  Hoe  is  an  extrcssely  fteaJftMsn1  dilisnij  - 
pieee  tf  whits  turtle  ami  Sienna,  add  the  time  marble  Capiat 
in  the  centre,  Are  e  meet  exquisite  group,  which  H  is  iaqrassihlt 
too  mnch  to  admire.  The  cornice  too,  supported  by  Ionic  pit. 
lars,  gives  an  air  of  great  majesty  to  the  apartment  The  paint- 
ing* are  numerous.  Jmcob  amd  Ms  Family,  by  Bassano :  this  h 
a  noble  production;  and  the  inmaftefstreagth  of  expression  in  the 
fignres  to  the  loft,  is  great  in  the  extreme.  This  pieee  is  180 
yearn  old;  but  has  been  vdry  judiciously  restored  by  Mr.  Biggs. 
Vdmt  raconeUsmg  h*r$e\f  to  Psych*.  This  figure,  though  a 
real  Titian,  ii  rathe?  esnmsy,  bne  cot  ignite  se  jolly  as  some  of 
Sfcbens'si  The  Onptd  is  drawn  an  a  roost  expressive  attitude; 
and  hit  air  sad  countenance  r/eesenft  a  snort  h^ 
ef  the  mythological  story.  The  eslenring  has  boon  very  fine; 
hut  time  haft  impaired  mnch  of  its  hrilhsmey.  Qnesn  Memrism 
Maria,  This  is  sneh  en  exqniaracly  fine  painting,  and  the  eeaa- 
tenanoe  is  so  lovely,  that  the  visitor  can  searee  leave  H  cor  any 
thing  else.  Of  all  the  beautiful  pictiiresef  tsAtqneen,  thkistse 
meet  beastifid.  Charles  L  by  Stone.  Hie  family,  by  Vandyke. 
There  is  something  highly  ludicrous  in  theldnas  which  i 
wish  thin  piece,  when  we  see  James  II.  a  apsawling, 
Mint  in  his  nurse's  lap,  and  recollect  that  he  lost  three  I 
dotns  for  &  mass.  Marriage  of  Neptune  one?  Cyielej  a  piece 
from  the  united  pencils  of  Teniers  and  Rubens.  This  is  a  eye*- 
holioal  representation  of  the  Earth  and  Water  fwodacing  Plenty ; 
and  is  done  in  the  great  style  of  both  these  masters  ejf  the  art, 
Cybele  being  a  lusty  Teutonic  dame,  coarse  in  her  figure,  and 
disgusting  in  her  attitude ;  yet  the  pieee,  as  a  painting,  has  its 
merit,  and  will  not  be  slightly  passed  over  by  the 
The  laughing  countenances  of  the  children  are  well  in 
the  grouping  fine;  but  the  colouring,  particaJariy  the 
rather  Aided.  Countess  of  Port hmd;  dx^  Hay  t  EarixfCsBikkT 
both  by  Vandyke^ 

This  apartment  is  generally  used  as  a 
and  with  great  propriety,  for  the  view  from  its  < 

to 


its  greatest  beauty,  comprehending  the  lofty  column  with  the 
late  PH»<*  of  Wales's  sWfcie,  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  end  Obe« 
Usk  ob  Witchbury  hill,  and  Milton's  seat  in  the  park. 

The  Little  Cabinet  contains  some  very  striking  pieces.  Dead 
Christ,  with  the  two  sisters  by  Vandyke,  is  an  astonishing  effort 
of  the  pencil,  and  is  both  affecting  and  subline;  the  body,  though 
deadj  still  bean  the  nark  of  its  divine  origin ;  we  almost  expect 
to  see  it  resuscitate ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  expressive  of  sor- 
row, nixed  with  religions  hope,  than  the  countenances  of  the  fe-t 
males.  Head  of  Pompey  brought  to  C&sar.  This  elegant  piece 
of  historic  painting,  is  from  the  pencil  of  the  late  ingenious  Dr. 
Wall  of  Worcester :  and  does  honour  to  his  taste  and  judgment. 
Flemish  Cabimet  Piece  of  an  old  fiddler,  deserves  particular 
examination  amongst  a  variety  of  others  of  the  sane  size. 

The  Gxntlmuu's  Dressing  Room,  contains  the  Misers,  by 
Qnintyn  Matsys,  the  blacksmith  of  Antwerp:  this  is  called  hew 
the  original:  but  if  so,  there  must  also  be  another  original  at 
Windsor.  This  piece,  however,  is  valued  at  30Q0L  for  the  guide 
says  that  mm  has  been  offered  far  it  Lot  and  his  Daughters,  by 
Lnea  Giordano;  in  this,  the  subject  of  which  cannot  be  called  a 
pleasing  one,  the  figure  of  Lot  is  considered  aa  very  strtyung,  as 
far  en  oonteras  the  relief  of  the  limbs,  particularly  the  legs ;  bat  the 
daughters,  like  the  conduct  of  the  originals,  are  rather  disgusting. 
Admiral  Smith,  a  well  done  portrait  Holy  family  in  Egypt,  by 
Poossin :  admirable.  In  the  Blub  Be*  Room  are.  Sir  Charles 
Lyttelton ;  Christ  and  the  adulteress,  by  VaroUri,  a  pupil  of  Paul 
Veronese,  in  which,  by  a  strange  anachronism,  the  painter  has  put 
spectacles  on  one  of  the  Jewish  elders ;  Sir  Francis  Vere,  a  gal- 
lant knight  of  the  16th  century,  and  Governor  of  Flushing  Hi  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  whom  he  was  a  favourite  for  hi* 
mastial  abilities ;  a  most  luscious  and  luxuriant  portrait  of  Louise 
dm  Querostaik,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  by  Le  Pevre,  a  favorite 
ef  Charles  II.  and  whose  machinations,  as  a  pensioned 
of  the  French  king,  bad  during  that  reign  a  powerful 
*  01  English,  politics* 
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The  Blub  Dressing  Room  has  Christ  and  his  disciples  at 
Enmaus,  by  Le  Brun :  William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange, 
founder  of  the  Dutch  republic;  this  docs  not  bespeak  either  the 
statesmen  or  the  soldier,  hut  is  a  heavy  figure,  and  rather  melan- 
choly than  thoughtful ;  yet  we  see  notwithstanding,  by  the  expres- 
aion  of  the  eyes,  that  the  original  was  capable  of  being  warned 
into  spirit  and  enthusiasm ;  Queen  of  Bohemia ;  and  Lady 
Crompton ;  both  by  Jensen,  and  at  a  first  glance  may  he  suppos- 
ed to  be  sisters ;  Landscape  by  Wotton ;  this  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  English  school,  but  some  of  the  lights  seem  to  have  been 
injudiciously  managed. 

In  this  range  of  apartments  there  are  also,  a  Venus  lamenting 
over  a  dead  Adonis,  in  which  the  dead  body  is  superlatively  fine, 
and  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles  most  anatomically  natural,  hat 
the  Venus  is  very  indifferent*  and  her  attitude  by  no  means  a  civil 
one;  also  many  family  portraits,  the  very  enumeration  of  which 
would  fill  a  volume. 

Polly  satiated  with  paintings,  carving,  and  gilding,  &c  the 
visitor  is  now  anxious  to  take  a  ramble  in  the  park,  through,  which 
we  shall  accompany  him  to  the  church,  whioh  stands  embotoaW 
in  trees,  a  short  distance  from  the  house.  Here  there  is  same- 
thing  peculiarly  solacing  in  the  gloom,  and  the  contrast  is  strik- 
ing between  the  humble  graves  without,  and  the  magnificent  man- 
solea  within.  In  the  very  centre  of  the  nnhonoured  dead,  lies  » 
all  humility  Mrs.  Muriel  Lyttelton,  under  a  plain  tomb  according 
to  her  own  desire.  This  estimable  lady  recovered  the  family  es- 
tates by  petition,  after  their  forfeiture  by  her  husband,  and  brought 
up  her  children,  the  firtt  Protestants  of  the  frmily.  The  body 
of  the  church  is  very  ancient,  being  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Paptist  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  consists  of  two  aisles,  the 
southern  one  being  anciently  called  the  Virgin  Mary's.  A  sub- 
lime Gothic  arch  leads  into  the  chancel,  which  waa  rebuilt  in  1754, 
of  free-stone,  and  ornamented  with  a  rich  east  window  of  painted 
glass.  Lord  Lyttelton,  (the  first  peer)  by  whom  this  was  dene, 
h*d  the  floor  also  paved  with  white  atone,  and  gave  a  thsrouga 
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repair  to  the  whole  body  of  the  church.    The  lover  of  heraldry 
will  hero  he  much  pleased  with  the  cieling  of  the  chancel,  as  both 
it  and  the  cornice  are  covered  with  armorial  shields  of  the  whole 
line  of  ancestry  of  the  family  from  the  foundation  of  the  church, 
the  coats  impaled  with  those  of  their  wires,  and  some  of  the 
shields  containing  the  various  quarterings  belonging  to  them  by 
descent    In  the  chancel  is  the  elegant  monument  of  George;  the 
first  lord's  lovely  Wife  Lucy,  on  the  north  side,  consisting  of  an 
urn  on  a  pedestal,  all  of  white  marble ;  on  the  front  of  which,  is 
exquisitely  carved  in  relief,  a  female  face  in  profile,  and  under  it, 
"  LMcia  /"  whilst  the  figure  of  Hymen  rests  on  the  pedestal  with 
his  torch  extinct,  weeping  and  looking  towards  the  urn.    Tbe 
English  epitaph  is*  well  known,  but  we  shall  here  give"  our  fair 
readers,  a  translation  of  the  Latin  one.    "  Sacred  to  the  memory 
of  Lucy  LytteHon,  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Fortes- 
eue;    who,  gifted  with   the  most  exquisite  form,  the  sweetest 
disposition,  and  the  most  ingenious  mind,  and  skilled  in  elegant 
accomplishments  even  beyond  her  sex  and  age,  was  the  subject  of 
the  highest  praise,  without  the  slightest  tincture  of  pride;  and 
having  spent  a  chaste  and  virtuous  life,  expired  immaturely  in  the 
99th  year  of  her  age,  in  parturition  of  her  third  child,  on  the  19th 
of  June  1746,  lamented  even  by  those  who  knew  her  least    To 
the  memory  of  a  beloved  wife,  the  fifth  year  of  conjugal  felicity 
not  yet  passed,  George  Lyttelton  has  placed  this  monument  of 
love  and  esteem ;  he  also  yet  remains,  but  shall  be  interred  in  the 
same  sepulchre,  trusting  through  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,  that  all  sorrows  will  be  done  away  in  eternity,  and  that 
he  will  rise  to  enjoy  with  her,  the  delights  of  a  better  life." 

He  indeed  now  also  lies  here  under  a  plain  stone,  with  this  in* 
scription  :— 

"  This  unadorned  stone  was  placed  here  by  the  particular  de- 
sire, and  express  direction,  of  the  Right  Hon'ble  George,  Lord 
Lytteltoa,  who  died  Angnst9Sd,  1773,  aged  64."  The  urn  on 
the  soft*  side  is  fronted  by  a  beautiful  antique  urn  of  statuary 
marble,  to  the  memory  of  the  parents  of  the  first  peer. 

Leaving 


Leaving  this  sombre  seaae,  we  new  proceed  through  a  wood 
by  the  side  of  a  purling  stream,  which  meanders  through  a  dark 
hollow ;  then  winding  op  a  hill,  pose  a  small  cetaraet,  bat  quite 
ia  miniature,  until  we  reach  the  Prince  of  Wales's  pillar,  sees 
from  the  saloon.  From  this  point  of  view  the  prospect  ia  inex- 
pressibly beautiful,  and  it  is  with  much  regret  we  leave  it  to  pur- 
sue oar  route  through  the  wood,  with  a  fine  view  oa  the  left  of  the 
WHchbuiy  hilk  aid  distant  groui^  seetsacred 

to  the  memory  of  Thomson,  and  erected  en  the  stww  of  a  verdaat 
wteep  histfaroaiite  spot  Let  as  now  view  the  scenery  ia  detail. 
In  the  fore-ground  is  a  gently  winding  valley,  which  Woes  itself 
•a  either  hand  amongst  the  trees;  4m  the  rising  hill  beyond  ia  a 
noble  wood,  some  of  whose  detached  parte  seem  to  feather  the 
descent  of  its  swelling  sides,  whilst  to  the  right  the  open  country 
ftdes  in  the  distance;  ou  the  left  the  Cleat  hills  appear,  and  a 
dusky  antique  tower  stands  just  below  them  at  the  extremity  of 
the  wood,  whilst  ia  the  midst  of  it,  we  can  discern  the  Doric  tesa- 
ple  sacred  to  Pope,  and  part  of  its  kwn  in  front;  forming  a  sim- 
ple scene,  yet  consisting  of  great  features. 

We  now  pass  Jacob's  well,  and  enter  a  solemn  grove  of  oaks, 
from  whence  we  catch  a  glance  of  the  antique  tower,  or  ruinous 
castle,  now  seen  to  be  on  the  top  of  a  hill  gently  rising  out  of  the 
wood.  We  next  come  to  an  lonie  rotunda,  inclosed  ia  a  beautiful 
amphitheatre  of  wood ;  the  trees  which  sunouud  it  arc  very  bugs, 
but  their  foliage  is  not  very  thick,  and  thq  partial  lights  brisking 
through  their  ramifications,  produce  the  most  pleasing  ssaaatieus  ; 
for  here  we  seem  lost  to  the  world,  it  is  so  roticed,  without  any 
visible  outlet,  and  without  any  piaspect  except  upon  a  dnep  seal- 
ed piece  of  water  in  a  thick  embowering  grove,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  a  Palladian  bridge,  with  a  light  airy  portico.  The  grove  behind 
the  rotunda  must  now  be  passed,  when  we  enter  upon  a  large,  airy, 
forest  glade,  thinly  shifted  with  wood,  carotosn  of  ornament,  sad 
much  overgrown  with  fern ;  all  which,  added  to  the  number  of  deer, 
which  start  at  every  instant  at  the  sound  of  footstep*,  make  us  for 
a  whjie  suppose  ourselves  in  a  pathless  forest*    Indeed  this  wild* 
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ncac,  snchis  the  efita  of  contrast,  ieainoatcceeptsblc  reli*f,*vea 
in  (lie  midst  cf  such  elegance  and  improvement  as  reign  in  the 
ne%hbonring  limn*.  The  pleat  io  itielf  too  is  pleeaantj  tht 
view  in  puts  is  nneonfined;  mod  from  e  Gothic  seat  el  the  end  i§ 
a  perspective  view  of  that  woed  and  tower  eeee  before  in  front,  tar 
gether  with  the  Witchbury  bills,  end  a  wide  range  of  eonutiy; 
The  Tower,  whfoh  in  every  point  of  view  is  always  connected  with 
wood,  stands,  however,  on  a  piece  of  down,  which  stretches  along 
the  broad  ridge  of  a  hill,  and  spreads  on  eaeh  hand  for  some  way 
dawn  the  sides;  thick  groves  catch  the  falls;  the  descent  on  the 
right  is  seen  last  nnder  the  trees ;  a  wood  hangs  on  tbe  declivity* 
which  is  eontianed  in  the  valley  beneath;  the  tower  overlooks  the 
whole,  and  te  it  we  new  aseead ;  alter  wandering  along  the  path 
whioh  bads  by  the  stream  to  a  ine  lawn  inclosed  by  wood,  till  we 
reach  the  urn  inscribed  to  Pope,  from  whence  the  ascent  soon  be* 
i  rapid.  The  tower,  with  its  accompaniments,  seems  the  te* 
i  of  a  baronial  castle,  so  jndioiens  are  all  its  parts,  though 
of  mo dcsn  dais;  it  is  partly  entire,  partly  hi  rains,  and  in  some 
places  overgrown  with  bushes,  so  as  to  appear  quite  deserted; 
though  inhibited  by  the  game-keeper's  family.  It  is  every  way 
an  interesting  object,  and  a  finer  situation  cannot  be  tmsgtned ;  it 
is  placed  indeed  en  an  exposed,  bat  usireenented  spot,  bet  com* 
sswnds  a  bnanUfal  view  dawn  upon  the  woods,  lawns,  sad  slopes, 
and  a  most  extensive  prospect  including  Worcester,  Malvern,  Dud« 
ley,  the  GwehiUs,  Wrekin  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  and  even 
she  hills  of  sUdaorshise  at  a  distaac*.  cf  eighty.  Following  the 
path,  we  pass  nnder  the  canopy  of  nmbrageons  oaks,  by  the  side 
of  a  wiumng  weedy  haUaw,io  the  seat  of  amiempiatinm,  a  plane 
weU  adapted  tor  that  puiyssi,  as  the  view  is  only  down  into  the 
Inflow  asteng  the  trees. 

At  the  end  ef  the  valley,  in  an  ebecatw  comer,  and  aha*  eat 
i  sal  view,  is  a  kermkagm,  compose  a*  of  roots  and  mess ;  higm 
and  a  thick  covert  darkened  with  berse-efcessats,  confine 
aha  sequestered  spot;  a  small  rill  trickles  through  the  valley  and 

we 
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we  look  down  on  a  piece  of  water  in  the  hollow,  thickly  shaded 
with  tall  trees,  over  which  ia  a  fine  view  of  distant  landscape. 
The  water  ia  aeen  on  one  side  through  groupea  of  planting ;  the 
ether  side  is  open,  hat  covered  with  fern.  This  spot  is  the  extre- 
mity of  the  park,  and  the  dent  hills  rise  in  all  their  wild  irregu- 
larity, immediately  behind  it 

*  The  other  descent  from  the  castle*  is  a  iong  declivity,  covered 
like  the  rest  with  nohie  woods,  in  which  6ne  lawns  are  again  em- 
bosomed, differing  still  from  the  former,  and  from  each  other ;  in 
one  the  ground  is  very  rough,  the  boundary  is  much  broken,  and 
marked  only  by  the  trunks  of  the  trees  which  shoot  up  high  be- 
fore their  umbrageous  cover  spread  forth.  The  nest  is  more  sim- 
ple; falling  into  one  large  hollow  that  almost  imperceptibly  sinks 
into  the  covert  This  has  a  communication  through  a  short 
glade,  and  between  two  groves,  with  another  cattenV4he^7Uai 
lawn,  from  the  resemblance  which  it  is  said  to  bear  to  those  so 
celebrated  in  Anson's  voyage ;  it  is  eucompassed  with  the  state- 
liest trees,  all  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  so  full  of  leaf  that  not  a  stem, 
not  a  branch,  appears,  but  large  masses  of  foliage  only  describe  an 
undulating  outiiue :  the  verdure  of  the  turf  is  as  luxuriant  aa  ia 
the  open  lawns ;  the  ground  gently  waves  in  easy  swells ;  no  strong 
lines  are  drawn ;  no  striking  objects  are  even  admitted ;  but  all  is 
of  an  even  temper,  all  mild,  placid,  and  serene ;  in  the  gayest  sea- 
son of  the  day,  not  more  than  cheerful;  in  the  stillest  hoar  of 
night,  not  gloomy.  This  scene  is  indeed  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  latter,  when  the  moon  seems  to  repose  her  light 
on  the  thick  foliage  of  the  grove,  and  steadily  marks  the  shade  of 
every  bough;  it  is  delightful  then  to  saunter  here,  and  see  the 
grass,  and  the  gossamer  which  entwines  it>  glistening  with  dew; 
to  listen  and  hear  nothing  stir,  except  perhaps  a  withered  kaf 
dropping  gently  through  a  tree ;  and  sheltered  from  the  chill,  to 
catch  the  freshness  of  the  evening  air :  a  solitary  urn,  chosen  by 
Mr.  Pope  for  the  spot,  and  now  inscribed  to  his  memory,  when 

ahevn 
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shewn  by  a*gteenv.ef  iaoMlight  through  the  trees,  fixes  thought- 
fulness  afcd  composure,  to  whioh  the  mind  is  insensibly  led  by  the 
rest  of  this  elegant  .scene. 

Crossing  over  again  to  the  walk  leading  from  the  hermitage,  wo 
come  to  the  root-house,  a  retired  cave  at  one  end  of  a  piece  of  wa- 
ter, whilst  a  cell  of  grotto-work  contrasts  it  at  the  other  end. 
Winding  now  up  the  hill,  we  arrive  at  a  bench,  looking  down  up- 
on a  great  extent  of  lawn,  thinly  clumped,  and  from  this  point  of 
view  the  house  is  seen  in  great  perfection.  Turning  to  the  right, 
we  enter  a  grove  carpetted  with  the  finest  verdure,  and  leading 
through  a  cool  sequestered  hollow,  from  which  breaks  forth  a 
charming  glance  of  Thomson's  seat ;  beyond,  on  a  green  bill 
whose  top  just  peeps  above  the  trees,  the  temple  of  Theseus  is 
partly  seen,  with  the  Grecian  portico  finely  backed  by  a  darkening 
grove.  We  now  ramble  through  the  grove  to  a  seat  dedicated  to 
"  quiet  and  the  motes/'  and  the  path  leads  us  into  the  principal 
hollow  of  the  park,  a  fine  dell  over-arched  with  wood,  and  orna- 
mented with  the  principal  waters.  On  the  right  a  spring  gushes 
over  rook- work,  and,  falling  into  a  stream  in  the  hollow,  is  joined 
by  another  rill  which  murmurs  over  broken  rocks ;  on  crossing 
these  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  Shenatone's  urn,  and  shortly  after, 
»  entering  a  thick  grove,  we  are  tempted  to  sit  down,  by  a  bench 
which  encircles  a  vast  oak,  and  commands  an  immense  variety  of 
scenery.  Shortly  after  a  sequestered  moss-seat,  over-arched  with 
tall  spreading  trees,  and  surrounded  with  banks  of  shrubby  wood, 
of  moss  and  ivy,  leads  the  eye  to  contemplate  a  cascade  bursting 
out  of  an  ivied  bank,  breaking  over  a  ground  of  rock,  moss,  and 
ivy,  and  losing  itsejf  amidst  the  thickest  shrubs,  while  in  a  sweet 
little  watery  cave  of  the  rock,  is  a  leaden  statue  of  the  Venus  da 
Medici*,  as  if  just  stepping  into  the  translucent  stream.  Winding 
along  the  water,  we  come  to  the  Palladian  bridge,  supporting  a 
portico  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  from  whioh  there  is  a  direct  view 
up  the  whole  line  of  water,  with  a  charming  rotuuda  crowning  the 
whole :  after  which  some  nicely  gravelled  walks  lead  ns  into  the, 
central  lawn,  and  towards  the  gate  of  entrance. 

The 
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'  The  whole  of  this  it  kept  in  fitch  order,  thrt  there  is  perhaps 
scarcely  a  shade  of  difference  since  the  da$sie  img$  of  Hegley ; 
and  indeed  the  whole,  even  in  the  wildest  scenes,  kaa  neat  as  a  gar- 
den, the  present  owner  hating  a  number  of  women  employed  con- 
stantly In  raking  np  the  leaves  and  dressing  the  lawns,  so  as  vat 
only  to  preserve  the  strictest  neatness,  hot  also  giving  employ- 
ment to  the  indnstrions  poor.     Gravel  walks  are  conducted  across 
all  the  glens,  through  the  woods,  the  groves,  or  the  thickets,  and 
along  the  sides  of  the  lawns ;  concealed  from  the  sight  in  the 
views,  but  always  easy  in  communication,  and  leading  impercep- 
tibly, and  Without  any  chance  of  straying,  to  all  the  ptitfetpal 
scenes.    The  several  lawns  too,  are  separated  by  the  finest  trees  ;* 
which  sometimes  grow  in  airy  groves,  chequered  with  gleams  of 
light,  and  open  to  every  breeze ;  but  more  frequently  (heir  great 
branches  meeting  Or  crossing  each  other,  cast  a  deep  impenetrable 
shade.    Large  boughs  feathering  down  often  intercept  the  sight ; 
at  a  vacant  space  is  filled  with  coppice  wood,  nat,  hawthorn,  and 
hornbeam,  whose  tufted  heads  mixing  with  the  foliage,  and  their 
little  stems  clustering  about  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  thicken  and 
darken  the  plantation.    In  some  places  the  shade  is  high  over- 
arched by  the'  tallest  ash,  or  spreads  under  the  branches  of  the 
most  venerable  oaks.    These  rise  in  every  shape  ;  they  are  As- 
posed  in  every  form ;  the  ground  beneath  them  is  sometimes  si* 
most  level,  sometimes  a  gentle  swell.    In  several  places  large 
hollows  wind  down  the  sides  of  the  bills,  worn  in  the  winter 
months  by  water  courses,  but  worn  many  ages  ago,  fcr  very  «M 
oaks  in  the  midst  of  the  channels  prove  their  antiquity.     Some  of 
these  glens  wind  amongst  currents  and  waterfalls,  broken  by  large 
loose  stones,  or  the  stumps  of  dead  trees ;  in  others  they  meander 
through  a  deep  gloom  overhung  with  ash  and  oak,  and  darkened 
below  by  yews  scattered  over  uneven  ground ;  sometimes  encom- 
passed by  a  thick  covert,  under  which  fall  streams  from  stony 
channels  down  the  impending  rocks,  they  lead  into  the  darkest 
shade,  and  hurst  at  once  into  glaring  day. 

In 
9  Wheatley  on  Gardening,  p.  S00. 
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In  shorty  ait  and  native  here  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand  in  ftuHtMtf 
rivalship ! 

We  cannot  quit  this  spot  without  adverting  to  circumstances 
too  publicly  known,  to  require  any  delicacy  of  concealment,  and 
which,  in  fact,  are  not  drawn  behind  the  veil  of  secrecy  by  re* 
maining  relatives ;  for  Mr.  Warner,  in  his  tour,  observes,  that  the 
Ghost  Story  respecting  a  late  possessor  of  this  charming  spot, 
and  which  is  too  well  known  to  require  description,  is  actually 
believed  by  some  of  the  family,  so  Jar  as  regards  the  reality  of. 
Ihe  supernatural  appearance  to  his  lordship,  as  a  very  near  re- 
lative of  his  had  a  painting  drawn  of  the  occurrence,  in  which 
he  is  represented  in  bed,  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  a  small  fo» 
nude  figure,  bearing  upon  her  linger  a  little  bird,  whilst  seve- 
ral spirits  of  a  different  nature,  are  hovering  round  his  head ; 
anch  being  the  vision,  according  to  his  account  to  his  valet,  that 
had  notified  to  him  his  death  at  a  particular  hour.  To  this  he 
adds  a  story,  which,  though  simple  in  its  details,  may  not  prove 
uninteresting.  He  observes,  that,  amidst  all  those  coruscations 
of  wit,  and  flashes  of  merriment,  which  incessantly  emanated  from 
thia  young,  gay,  and  dissipated,  though  actually  not  unanriable, 
nobleman,  his  heart  was  wrung  with  everlasting  care,  and  hm 
soul  harrowed  by  superstitious  alarms.  Of  the  truth  of  which  ho 
adduces  the  following  instance : 

A  very  few  months  before  he  died,  he  made  a  visit  to  the  seat 
of  Lord  ■  ■  ,  an  old  friend  and  neighbour.     The  mansion 

was  then  old  and  gloomy,  and  well  calculated  to  affect  an  imagi- 
nation that  could  be  easily  acted  upon  ;  the  spirits  of  his  lordship 
appeared  to  be  agitated  on  entrance,  but  after  a  time  his  accus- 
tomed hilarity  returned ;  the  magic  of  his  tongue  enraptured  the 
wbrele,  and  all  apparently  was  festivity  and  delight.  As- the 
night  waned,  and  the  hour  of  repose  approached,  his  fordship*s> 
power*  of  conversation  became  still  more  extraordinary;  thh 
company  were  rivetted  to  their  chairs,  and  as  often  as  the  clock 
admonished  them  to  depart,  so  often  did  he  prevail  upon  them 
to  forget  the  admonition,  by  a  fresh  stock  of  anecdote,  or  a  new 
9  chain 
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chain  of  witticism*.  At  length,  however,  the  party  broke  up, 
and  retired  to  their  rooms ;  where,  after  a  short  time,  Lord  — 
was  surprised  by  the  hasty  intrusion  of  his  friend  Lord  L.  who, 
with  a  countenance  of  horror  and  consternation,  requested  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  him,  as  he 
had  been  frightened  with  the  creaking  of  the  floors  when  he  first 
entered  the  house,  and  was  not  able  to  conquer  the  alarm  which 
the  noise  had  excited  in  his  mind !  From  this  it  may  easily  be 
conceived,  that  the  so  much  talked  of  vision  was  nothing  more 
than  a  dream  working  upon  a  disturbed  imagination ;  particu- 
larly if  it  be  true,  that  on  the  night  of  his  death,  one  of  his 
party  of  friends,  considering  the  whole  as  a  silly  alarm,  put 
the  clock  forward  about  ten  minutes,  so  that  his  lordship  was 
alive  at  midnight  apparently,  when  the  company  laughing  at  his 
fears,  immediately  separated  to  their  apartments.  His  lordship 
retired  to  his  room,  and  sent  his  valet  for  some  thing;  who,  when 
he  returned,  found  bim  dead,  with  his  watch  in  his  band,  then 
just  past  the  hour  of  twelve ;  so  that  it  has  been  rationally  con- 
jectured, that  Lord  L.  looking  at  bis  watch,  and  finding  the  so 
much  dreaded  hour,  not  past,  but  just  arrived,  may  have  been 
terrified  by  the  circumstance,  and  thus  verified  the  prediction, 
which,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  officiousness  of  his  friend,  he 
thought  he  had  escaped. 

Besides  the  house  and  grounds  of  Hagley,  there  is  much  in  its 
neighbourhood  to  excite  and  to  gratify  curiosity ;  particularly  some 
specimens  of  Roman  antiquity,  consisting  of  a  large  camp  on 
Witchbury  Hill,  having  on  the  south  side  a  double  agger,  form- 
ing a  deep  ditch,  now  covered  with  wood*  It  is  also  worthy  of 
notice  how  much  this  neighbourhood  was  indebted  to  the  first 
Lord  Lyttelton,  in  many  points  of  view;  for  Mr*  Young  observes, 
in  one  of  his  earliest  tours,  that  Draining,  then  pretty  well  un- 
derstood in  this  district,  owes  much  of  its  improvement  to  that 
peer,  who,  with  great  judgment,  ordered  many  drains  to  be  dug 
on  his  farms,  s>f  various  depths,  and  three  or  four  inches  wide 
at  bottom ;  the  method  used  in  filling  them  on  grass  land,  where 
8  they 
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they  were  chiefly  made,  was  to  take  the  first  spite  of  turf,  audi 
wedge  them  into  the  drains,  and  then  throw  in  the  mould,  with* 
oat  stone,  wood,  or  any  thing  else ;  yet  the  drains  thus  mad* 
stood  exceedingly  well,  and  had  never  failed. '  It  is  an  excellent 
contrivance,  he  adds,  and  highly  worthy  of  imitation,  and  espe- 
cially in  countries  where  stone  and  wood  are  scarce. 

In  the  British  Museum,  *  there  is  a  curious  MS.  called  a 
"  True  declaration  of  the  flight  and  escape  of  Robert  Winter,  Esq. 
and  Stephen  Lyttelton,  gent  the  strange  manner  of  their  living  in 
concealment  so  long  time ;  how  they  shifted  to  several  places,  and 
in  the  end  were  descried  and  taken  at  Hagley,  being  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Lyttelton. 

"  The  old  bloody  hunting-match  of  Dunchurch  being  ordered 
and  appointed  by  Sir  Everard  Digby,  Knt  for  surprising  the 
Priuoess  Elizabeth,  whose  residence  was  near  that  place,  Maister 
Catesby  writ  unto  Maister  Humphry  Lyttleton,  intreating  him  to 
meet  him  at  Dunchurch."  Stephen  and  others  also  met,  but  the 
conspirators  haviug  their  powder  destroyed  by  accident,  and  the 
sherifls  besetting  the  house  at  Holbeach,  in  Lincolnshire,  where 
they  had  joined  several  of  the  other  conspirators,  Stephen  LytteU 
ten  and  Winter  escaped,  and  getting  undiscovered  into  Worces- 
tershire, were  concealed  for  some  time  in  a  born  at  Rowley  Regis ; 
but  being  afraid  of  discovery,  "  Maister  Humphrey  Lyttelton, 
commonly  called  there  red  Humphry,  because  there  is  another 
Humphrey  Lyttelton  beside,  taking  advantage  of  bis  sister-in- 
law's  absence,  handled  the  matter  in  such  sort,  that  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  night-time  he  had  conveyed  them  to  Hagley-house, 
not  making  any  one  of  his  council  hut  one  John  Pynes,  alias  Job- 
ber, the  Cook." 

Meat  was  soon  procured  for  the  half-starved  fugitives;  "but. 
wanting  drink,  they  knew  not  well  how  to  sted  themselves,  be- 
cause the  butler  was  in  bed,  and  calling  so  late  to  him  for  the 
key  might  perhaps  prove  suspicious.    Therefore  the  cook  gave 
this  advice,  that  his  mother  selling  drink  in  the  town,  he  would 

Vol.  XV.  P  .forthwith 

*  Aytcough'i  Collection,  4160.  US. 
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forthwith,  step  thither  and  fetch  none.  Honest  Jack  Cook  is  no 
way  distrusted,  but  his  counsel  allowed  to  be  good;  aad  he  ask- 
ing haste  to  his  mother's  for  drink,  tells  leer  in  secrecy  that 
Maister  Winter  and  Lyttetton,  the  traytors,  thai  were  soegbt  far 
by  the  King's  Proclamation,  were  by  Mr.  Humphry  Lyttlotoa's 
meanes  at  this  instant  entertained  in  Hagley  bouse,  and  there- 
fore prayed  her  in  the  mernynge  to  raise  the  towne  to  take  them, 
least  he  should  not  unsuspected  get  forth  again  himself  to  do 
it" 

In  the  morning*  after  considerable  search,  these  anfortunat* 
people  were  taken ;  and  immediately  afterwards  sent  to  London 
for  trial.  Humphrey  himself  was  tried  and  condemned,  but  libt- 
fated  soon  after,  on  an  appeal "  for  private  matters  on  the  kins/i 
behalf,  which  being  found  more  important  than  to  be  slightly  re- 
garded, bis  life  for  this  time  was  respited  *  and  it  is  gathered, 
the  apprehension  of  Garnet  and  the  rest  at  Mayster  Abbymgdoa't 
hotse  thereupon  ensued."*  The  MS.  concludes  with  saying, 
<'  Rumours  have  daily  been  spread  abroad  of  these  matters;  and 
delivered  according  to  the  affections  of  the  reporters;  but  whst 
is  here  inserted  hath  come  from  snch  as  hare  been  thorowlie  ae- 
uaainted  with  the  business,  and  hare  laboured  to  bring  the  trots 
to  light" 

Htere  is  perhaps  no  ancient  family  in  the  kingdom,  of  wbosi 
there  are  more  memorials  preserved,  than  of  this  one.  To  enu- 
merate even  their  titles  and  references  would  for  exceed  our  pro- 
nosed  limits;  yet  we  cannot  help  further  noticing  one  or  )**, 
which  must  be  interesting  to  the  enquirer  after  ancient  manners. 

In  the  Harfeion  Collection,  No.  5841  contains  a  very  ancient 
pedigree  of  the  Lytteltons,  with  proofs,  arms,  &c.  and  also  of  the 
Westcotes,  with  paintings  from  the  windows  in  Frankfey  ehasel, 
in  Worcester  cathedral,  in  Hales  Owen  church  and  abbey,  &c  la 
a  note  to  this,  we  rind 

"  This  Indenture  made  the  first  day  of  8eptemb*.  ye  14th 
yeare  of  King  Hen.  ye  VI*.  between  the  wright  re?4.  rather  in 

God, 

•  This  hat  been  already  noticed  in  another  place* 
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Goe\  ***  AftindeH,  Bnafcep  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield  on  the 
one  ptie  ami  Sir  William  Littleton  Knight  on  the  other  ptie  wit* 
wmmfib  thai  ye.  said  pties  har*  agreed  that  ye.  sayde  Sir  William, 
fca  shell  take  to  wife  Maria  Wkityagton  daughter  of  William 
WhityngtonlateofPaiintely  Eaquier  deceased  and  of  Elisabeth 
likewise  ekter  to  ye.  said  Boshop,  if  y*  said  Mary  will  theite 
aoscnt,  afed  far  y«.  which  marridge  to  be  had  and  solemnized,  the 
said  BushP.  granteth  by  these  presents  to  pay  to  yei  said  Sir  Wil* 
liam  Littleton  CCCC  marks  of  lawful  money,  &c." 

From  the  same  IIS.  we  extract  a  specimen  of  a  poetical,  or  ra- 
ther rhyming  pedigree,  said  to  be  "  out  of  an  ould  Roll  brought 
from  Sawford,  in  Warwickshire/9 

"  Here  eometb  Thomas  Littleton  with  the  long  barde, 
He  married  with  the  Cater  mayde,  and  was  not  aferde ; 
And  between*  to  they  bad  on  uaydon  child  and  no  more. 

And  then  cometh  on  Thomas  Weqcot  out  of  ye  Court, 

And  married  with  the  mayde  without  doubt, 

And  between  them  they  had  children  many  a  on, 

The  eldest  was  christened  Thomas  Littleton  at  y*  mat  ufon. 

Ae4  the  sayde  Sir  Thome*  Littleton  without  anyoiay. 
Married  with  on  of  the  daughters  of  Bogday, 
And  betweene  them  to  thay  had  sonoes  three, 
The  names  of  them  you  may  see. 

Sfcr  Wffliem  Littleton  Knight  the  eldest  Richard  Littleton  the 
fiecond  fkmm  Thonws  Liettooa  being  the  younger  brother 
Of  all  throe  Chanted  veil  as  thian*jtttr  aearota,  record 
Hoe  aiaried  with  a  daughter  of  Botruz  and  aier  of  Saeford. 
Betwyn  tbem  had  Children  as  I  you  now  show 
One  of  them  was  a  Priest  and  Parsou  of  Munslow,  flic." 

The  CtlENT  Hills,  which  form  such  a  conspicuous  object  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  up  which  part  of  Hagley  Park  rises,  are 
fn  a  great  measure  indeed  in  Staffordshire,  but  were  once  actually 
mU  in  Worcestershire ;  aud  a  tradition  prevails  here,  that  when 

Pa  the 
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the  Romans  were  encamped  on  Witchbury,  the  Britons  bad  their 
station  opposite  to  them  on  Clent  Hill,  from  whence  they  descend* 
ed  to  that  part  of  the  common,  now  called  Clentrbeath,  as  did  the 
enemy  from  Witchbury,  and  there  came  to  an  engagement  Le- 
land  says,  that  Clent*  was  then  commonly  called  "  Cowdale," 
from  a  white  cow,  the  mark  of  the  sepulchre  of  Kenelm,  King  of 
the  West  Saxons,  slain  in  that  vale,  according  to  the  old  monkish 
rhyme, 

"  Id  Cleat  tub  spina,  jaect  in  con  rail i  borhurr 
Venice  truncates  Kenelmus  rege  creates." 

-  He  adds,  that  his  sister,  Quendreda,  was  a  witch,  and  caosed 
his  death  by  means  of  "  Askebert;"  bat  at  the  funeral  her  eyes 
dropped  out  upon  her  psalter  f 

These  hills  afford  some  pleasing  prospects;  the  ground  of 
which  is  rude  and  broken;  often  overspread  with  large  and  beau- 
tiful woods ;  and  dignified  with  numerous  seats  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry.  The  hills  themselves  are  very  irregular;  large  ad- 
vanced promontories  frequently  interrupt  the  sight,  and  vary  the 
scene ;  in  other  parts,  deep  vallies  shelving  down  towards  the 
country  below  exhibit  the^ objects  there  indifferent  lights.  Is 
one  of  these  hollows  is  built  a  neat  cottage,  under  a  deep  de- 
scent, sheltered  besides  by  plantations,  and  presenting  ideas  of 
retirement  in  the  midst  of  so  much  open  exposure.  From  the 
height  above  it  sre  seen  the  Witchbjdry  Hills,  over  Hagley 
Park,  rising  into  three  beautiful  swells;  one  of  them  covered 
with  wood ;  another  air  open  sheep-walk,  with  an  obelisk  on  the 
summit;  and  on  the  third,  the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus, 
already  spoken  of,  exactly  on  the  model  of  that  at  Athens,  and  bot 
little  less  in  its  dimensions.  This  stands  boldly  out  upon  the  brow, 
is  backed  by  the  dark  ground  of  a  fir  plantation,  and  has  a  most 
majestic  appearance  above  the  surrounding  steeps.  At  the  loot  of 
Clent  is  a  tower,  built  for  an  object  from  some  parts  of  the  grounds ; 
its  white  battlements,  rising  from  the  dark  green  wood,  have  a 

striking  effect 

Pep- 
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Pbdmore  lies  about  one  mile  north  of  Hagley,  on  the  Stour- 
faidge  road.  It  is  a  small  village,  with  an  ancient  church,  of 
which  the  south  door-way,  and  perhaps  the  arch  which  divides 
the  .body  of  the  church  and  chancel,  are  as  old  as  the  Saxon 
times.  The  porch  contains  a  curious  piece  of  Saxon  Sculpture 
over  the  inner  door,  representing  the  Deity  surrounded  by  the 
symbols  of  the  four  evangelists,  &e. 

Swinford  village,  is  a  little  beyond  Pedmore,  and  is  neat  and 
populous.  The  Gothic  church  is  in  high  preservation,  with  a 
very  lofty  and  handsome  spire.  It  would,  as- Dr.  Mash  observes, 
be  the  highest  ingratitude  to  the  memory  of  a  most  worthy  man, 
not  to  mention  the  Hospital  endowed  in  this  parish,  by  Thomas 
Foley,  Esq.  the  charitable  ancestor  of  that  name ;  who,  at  the 
time  he  gave  to  this  charity  an  estate  then  worth  6001.  per  an* 
iium,  had  five  children  unsettled  and  unprovided  far.  The  bene* 
faction,  consisting  of  long  leases,  is  much  improved,  and  goes  on 
improving,  having  1500  acres  of  land,  besides  tythes  and  other 
emoluments,  and  the  boys  were  admitted  during  his  own  life* 
time,  and  seven  years  before  his  death,  in  1077.  Of  the  sixty 
boys  the  family  only  appoint  fourteen ;  the  rest  are  in  the  gift  of 
the  parish.  This  noble  charity  lies  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
high  road,  and  being  a  building  of  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
or  James  I.  has  quite  the  air  of  an  ancient  college ;  which  ia 
farther  heightened  by  the  appropriate  dress  of  the  boys,  similar 
to  that  of  Christ's  Hospital;  and  the  regulations  of  the  colleges 
for  such  are  much  the  same.  Considerable  improvements  are 
taking  plane  in  it,  by  the  pulling  down  of  old  walls,  and  making  a 
freer  circulation  of  air,  &c  * 

P3  In 

•  At  Woscot,  in  this  parish,  ia  1741,  some  farmers  killed  a  most  uncommon 
•pedes  of  Iawbt4  of  the  greeu  kind,  which  ««•  two  feet  fix  inches  long,  and 
four  inches  in  girth.  The  fore  legs  were  placed  eight  inches  from  the  head; 
the  bind  legs  live  inches  beyoud  those;  the  legs  were  two  inches  long  ; 
the  feci  divided  into  four  toes,  each  furniihed  with  a  sharp  claw.  About  the 
same  lime,  another  of  the  same  species  was  killed  near  Tenbory  ;  but  no- 
thing has  ever  been  known  of  their  origin.    Pennant's  Zoology,  Vol.  HZ. 
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whose  name  is  evidently  derived  from  the  bridge  holt  over  the 
fiver  Stour.  There  ia  no  account  of  its  existence  before  the  reigB 
of  Henry  VI.  at  least  by  its  present  name;  but  there  was  a  ham- 
let called  Bedoote,  which  appears  from  various  evidences  to  hare 
been  situated  here,  and  of  sufficient  consequence  to  induce  tbe 
King's  Judges  to  adjourn  a  court  there,  from  Kidderminster,  whilst 
sitting  upon  a  special  commission  respecting  some  riots  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III. 

Tanner  tells  us,  that  King  JEthelbert,  in  736,  gave  to  the  Earl 
Cynebajt,  lands  upon  the  river  Stour,  to  build  a  monastery,  which 
seems  to  have  come  afterwards  to  the  church  of  Worcester.  Tht 
charter  may  be  seen  in  Monast.  Ang.  VoL  I.  p.  121,  which  ap- 
pears to  point  out  this  as  the  place :  some,  however,  have  doubted 
this. 

Being  long  but  a  hamlet  to  8winford,  though  at  present  a  large 
and  populous  town,  it  had  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  chapel 
dependent  on  the  mother  church  *,  of  which,  however,  it  is  curi- 
ous to  remark,  all  tradition  had  been  lost;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  year.  1742  that  a  ohapel  was  erected  by  subscription,  and  af- 
terwards by  Act  of  Parliament  made  parochial  and  independent  of 
the  old  ohurch. 

This  chapel  is  built  of  brick,  in  a  very  good  style  of  architec- 
ture, standing  on  the  western  skirts  of  the  town ;  and  there  are 
also  several  meeting-houses  for  various  classes  of  Protestant  dis- 
senters, who  form  a  very  respectable  part  of  the  population,  which 
in  1801  amounted  to  3431,  inhabiting  760  houses. 

The  Free  School  was  founded  by  Edward  VI.  but  there  wis 
one  prior  to  that  reign ;  .for,  as  far  back  as  1450,  the  stipendiary 
priest,  who  did  duty  in  the  chapel  "  used  to  keep  a  schole  at 
Sturbridge,  and  stood  charged  to  teach  the  poor  children  freely." 
The  present  one  is  baudsomely  endowed,  and  under  the  care  of 
eight  governors,  selected  from  residents  in  the  parish ;  many  of 
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these  gentlemen  have,  bast)  generous  in  the  angatontation  of  th* 
library,  and  many  benefactions  have  at  different  times  been  given 
to  the  school* 

The  market,  which  is  always  weU  attended,  is  on  Friday ;  and 
there  are  two  fbirt:  one  on  the  29th  of  Match,  very  noted  for 
horses  and  cattle  ;  another  pn  September  the  6th  fur  all  sorts  of 
cattle  and  sheep. 

The  manufacture*  here  arc  various.  Some  cloth  is  made,  and 
that  very  fine  and  good,  from  British  wool  only. .  The  mines  of 
coal  (which,  however,  are  in  Staffordshire)  and  those  of  crucible 
clay,  afford  considerable  employment  to  the  numerous  popnlatieo 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. .  In  iron,  though  they  ma*afao4 
tuie  all  articles,  yet  the  principal  trade  is  in  nails ;  and  it  ap* 
pears  from  a  MS*  in  possession  of  the  l.yttelteii  family,  that  coal 
and  iron  stone  were  worked  here  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edwadd 
III.  A  good  deal  of  business  is  done  also  in  the  Skinner's  way, 
or  that  of  manufacturing  sheep-skins  into  leather ;  bnt  the  prtn* 
cipal  object  is  that  of  the  glass  uauvfactvub.  . 

In  this  branch  of  manufacture  great  quantities  of  white  gias§ 
are  made,  and  cut  with  an  extreme  degree  of  elegance;  a  tnanufac* 
ture  in  which  we  now  excel,  though  not  introduced  here  until  1657 ) 
at  which  period  the  Venetians  had  for  many  years  surpassed  all 
other  nations,  being  indeed,  until  the  thirteenth  century,  the  only 
people  possessing  the  secret  of  making  what  is  called  the  crystal 
looking-glasses.  Our  great  improvements  in  this  branch  of 
trade  may  perhaps  be  dated  from  the  period  when  we  substituted 
coals  for  wood  in  the  process,  which  was  in  London,  in  1685, 
though  the  finer  branches  of  the  mattufecta* e  were  not  attempted 
for  many  years  afterwards;  but  whoever  examines  the  specimens 
of  cot  glass  in  Hagley  House,  which  were  all  done  at  Stourbridge; 
will  be  convinced  that  we  now  at  least  rival,  if  we  do  not  surpass, 
all  other  nations. 

This  town  has  now  the  advantage  of  the  Staffordshire  canal, 
which  passes  a  little  to  the  westward,  of  it;  and,  Upon  the  yholOj 
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k  may  justly  *•  considered  as  a  place  of  present  wealth,  and  in- 
creasing  opulence. 

DCDLEY, 

which  is  a  few  miles  north  of  the  last  mentioned,  is  partly  is 
Staffordshire,  and  is  in  iact  completely  insulated  by  that  county. 
The  name  is  supposed  to  have  originated  frem  Dodo,  the  fa- 
mous Saxon,  who  raised  the  first  fortification  on  the  acite  of  the 
present  ruinous  Caitk,  standing  on  a  hill  above  the  town;  and  of 
which,  aa  the  gateway  and  wall  are  actually  in  Worcestershire* 
we  shall  give  a  slight  sketch.  At  a  distance  its  situation  and 
effect  are  very  striking,  as  it  stands  upon  the  summit  of  that 
limestone  hill,  described  under  the  head  of  mineralogy,  frowning 
upon  the  town  and  valley  beneath,  and  extending  its  prospect 
over  seven  English,  and  two  Welch  counties,  including  eighteen 
churches,  many  large  towns,  and  a  tract  of  country  intersected 
by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  and  diversified  by  the  abodes  o* 
wealth  and  elegance.  On  a  nearer  approach,  however,  much  of 
this  effect  is  lost;  for  there  is  nothing  to  soften  down  the  harsh- 
ness of  outline  of  the  bate  walls,  most  incongruously  associated 
with,  not  contrasted  by,  mere  modern  buildings,  whose  defici- 
ency in  the  picturesque  destroy  every  idea  of  sombre  giandesr 
that  might  arise  in  the  mind.  This  want  of  wood  in  much  to  be 
regretted,  particularly  as  the  hill  was  once  well  covered;  bet 
perhaps  nothing  else  could  be  expected  in  the  very  vicinity  of  s 
manufacturing  town,  after  the  building  became  uninhabitable. 
This  building  waa  once  very  extensive,  occupying  an  acre  of 
ground  s  and,  though  begun  iu  the  eighth  century,  consists  now 
of  dilapidated  fragments  of  different  styles  of  architecture,  among 
which  the  keep  stands  pre-eminent,  owing  to  its  great  origin! 
strength.  In  this  part  of  the  castle  was  the  chapel,  of  which 
two  windows,  rich  in  tracery,  still  remain ;  and  here  too  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  dungeon  may  still  be  seen.  It  had  solely  been  con- 
sidered as  a  military  fortress  until  the  time  of  Charles  L ;  and 
daring  the  civil  wars,  was,  in  1644,  gallantly  defended  by  lie* 
tenant-Colonel  Beaumont  for  three  weeks,  against  the  Pariissunt 
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•ray,  and  at  length  released  by  the  king's  troops :  bat  at  the 
restoration  it  was  dismantled,  and  the  scite  sold;  after  which 
the  lands,  containing  both  the  castle  and  town,  came  by  mar- 
riage to  the  ancestor  of  the  present  noble  fiunily  of  Dudley  and 
Ward.  like  all  other  ruinous  buildings,  it  has  been  the  scene 
of  the  superstitions  tales  of  the  neighbourhood ;  but  it  is  asserted, 
on  good  authority,  that,  whilst  lying  desolate  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  a  troop  of  coiners  fixed  their  abode  in  its  dreary 
apartments,  where  they  carried  on  their  nefarious  trade  for  some 
time,  eluding  suspicion  by  terrifying  those  who  might  be  prompted 
by  curiosity  to  visit  the  place,  which  they  performed  by  im- 
posing on  their  credulous  and  superstitious  neighbours,  with 
strange  noises,  alarming  appearances,  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  a  hannted  castle.  From  this  trade,  however,  they  were  ex- 
pelled by  a  fire  in  1750,  which  completely  produced  a  scene  of 
desolation  such  as  we  now  witness :  but  part  of  the  keep  has  been 
lately  fitted  up  by  Lord  Dudley. 

A  Monastery  was  founded  hereby  Gervase  Paganel,  lord  of  the 
manor  in  1 161.  In  1 1 90  Pope  Locius,  by  his  boll,  granted,  that, 
in  case  of  a  general  interdiction  of  the  kingdom,  the  monks  of  that 
priory  might  privately,  their  doors  being  shut,  and  without  sound 
of  bell,  perform  divine  service  in  a  low  voice,  all  interdicted  or 
excommunicated  persons  being  first  put  forth !  At  present,  even 
the  very  ruins  of  the  monastery  are  destroyed,  except  some  unin- 
telligible fragments ;  and  the  only  remains  which  have  withstood 
the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  destroying  hand  of  man,  are  those  of 
the  conventual  church,  whose  rich  Gothic  window  at  the  east  end 
of  the  building,  and  some  beautiful  mouldings  in  other  parts, 
faintly  pottrtray  its  original  splendour.  On  the  south  side  of  this 
window  there  is  also  a  niche  and  canopy  for  an  image,  once  richly 
ornamented.  The  west  end  is  built  with  a  coarser  and  redder 
stone  than  that  used  in  the  other  parts  of  the  building :  and  all 
the  arches  appear  to  have  been  Gothic.  Erdetwick  says,  that 
in  his  time,  there  were  in  this  church  several  good  monuments 
of  the  Someries  and  other  families ;  one  of  which,  he  adds,  «  wan 
cross-legged,  and  a  very  old  one,  having  a  picture  over  it  full 
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eight  feet  long ;  neither  was  the  person  leaser  of  stature,  for  fat 
coffin  wherein  the  charnel  was  laid,  being  of  free-stone,  and  hewed 
hollow,  answerable  to  the  proportion. of  a  man;  the  hollow  was 
also  eight  feet,  so  that  the  body  could  ^e  no  less;  for  if  it  had* 
it  could  not  with  conveniency  have  been  laid  .in  it!"  We  gift 
this  strange  quotation  verbatim,  as  it  displays  a  most  cvrieai 
mode  of  ratiocination.  Both  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  miss, 
are  large  pools  of  water,  apparently  the  remains  of  a  moat,*  which 
once  encompassed  the  whole  priory;  and  a  little  to  the  north, 
are  traces  of  several  large  fish-ponds.  The  shattered  walls  of 
some  of  the  pffices  were  some  years  ago  patched  up  into  a  dwell* 
ing  and  conveniences  for  a  tanner,  but  since  occupied  by  a  manu- 
facturer of  thread  :  and  in  the  process  of  clearing  away  the  rubbish, 
several  of  the  coats  of  arms,  set  up  against  the  walls,  have  at  va- 
rious times  been  found.  Now  they  are  let  in  different  tenements  ts 
several  manufacturers,  who  grind  glass,  polish  steel  work,  &c 

There  are  now  two  Churches  belonging  to  the  town,  but  both 
united  in  one  vicarage :  in  these  some  panes  of  painted  glass  still 
remain;  and  there  are  several  monuments  of  ancient  knights  in 
armour,  with  their  ladies,  &c.  Nor  will  the  heraldic  tourist 
be  disappointed  in  his  research  after  blazonry.  On  the  outside 
of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  under  an  ancient  arch  at  the  end  of 
the  chancel,  ape  still  some  remains  of  mouldering  dames  and 
knights,  now  almost  effaced,  from  the  effects  of  time;  and  the  rude 
hands  of  vulgar  ignorance.  Here  also  are  three  Cluurity  Scfoeis, 
one  of  which  was  founded  by  Mr.  Richard  Foley,  of  Stourbridge, 
for  fitly  boys,  in  the  year  1634,  and  of  this  the  pious  Easier 
was  the  first  master.  The  others  are,  a  free-school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  girls,  and  a  free  grammar-school;  and  there  are  no  leas 
than  seven  Sunday  schools. 

The  Market  is  on  Saturday ;  and  there  are  three  Fairs :  May 
8,  for  cattle,  wool,  and.  cheese  ;  August  5,  for  sheep,  lambs,  and 
cattle ;  October  2,  for  horses,  cattle,  wool,  and  cheese. 
The  Manufactures  are  iron  and  glass ;  in  aid  of  which  these 
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H  the  Dudley  Ciaaf,  and  also  the  Dudley  Extension  Canal* 
both  of  which  we  mutt  refer  to  their  proper  counties,  except 
where  they  actually  run  in  this  county.  The  Extension,  as  it  is 
called,  has  t*o  collateral  cuts  from  Windmill-End,  from  whence 
to  Dudley  there  is  s  fall  of  sixty-four  feet:  the  principal  Hue  of 
the  Dudley  Canal,  properly  speaking,  after  passing  Combeswood 
and  Halesowen,  is  crossed  by  the  high  road  close  to  the  Lessowes, 
where  it  enters  a  very  long  tunnel  of  two  miles,  and  thence  falls 
into  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal  near  Sellyoak.  Its 
course  on  this  line  is  ten  miles  and  a  half,  quite  on  a  dead  level* 
When  the  census  of  population  was  taken  in  1801,  this  town 
bad  only  between  8  and  900(0  inhabitants;  but,  by  the  late  re* 
port,  there  are  6961  males,  and  6964  females,  making  a  total  of 
13,926 :  an  inequality  of  sexes,  and  an  increase  almost  astonish* 
ing.  When  there  is  such  an  extended  population,  accompanied  by 
affluence,  improvements  in  sociability  will  naturally  take  place; 
of  course,  at  the  principal  inn,  the  Dudley  Arms,  we  find  a  hand* 
some  assembly  room,  music  gallery,  .Ike.  which  are,  at  the  proper 
season,  illsd  with  as  much  beauty  and  elegance,  as  any  .of  the 
neighbouring  counties  can  boast 

KiApBftiilN8:raR 
lies  a  Jew  miles  to  the  setttfe-Weqt  a£ ova  last  station,,  at  a  distance 
of  124  miles  from  the  metropolis.  It  .is  very  extensive;  and 
though  it  lies  in  a  .bottom  chiefly,,  yet  the  atseets  an;  well  paved, 
kept  in  general  very  ekanj  and  indeed  the  greatest  Attention 
seeais  to  be  paid  to  the  comfort  and  salubrity  of  the  place ; 
strongly  marking  that  spirit  of  liberality  for  which  the  town  has 
long  been  distinguished.  It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by 
the  River  Stour ;  and  the  parish  is  divided  in.  the  same  manner. 
The  latter  spreads  over  a  sarfkee  of  thirty -one  square  miles,  and 
extends  to  the  very  brink  of  the  Severn  close  to  Bewdley. 

This  place*  was  anciently  written  Chideniuaater;  Kid,  or 
€2md,  in  the  ancient  British,  signifying  the  brow  of  a  MB,  dmr, 
the  water  running  past  it,  and  minster,  a  chorefa  or  monastery; 
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all  applicable  to  Its  situation.  At  the  time  of  the  Concert,  H 
was  crown  land,  and  remained  so  until  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
after  which  it  passed  through  the  Bassets,  Beauchamps,  Nevilles, 
Cekeseys,  Burnells,  &c.  and  was  also  the  property  of  the  Biennis, 
and  of  Waller  the  post;  but  about  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury the  whole  of  it  came  to  the  Foleys  by  purchase.  In  the 
time  of  Richard  II.*  it  gave  title  of  baron  to  John  de  Bean- 
champ,  of  Holt,  who  was  the  first  baron  created  by  patent  Le- 
land,  in  his  Itinerary,  says,  "  from  Bridgenorth  to  Kiddermin- 
ster, mostly  enclosed  ground,  somewhat  hilly  and  daly ;  leaving* 
Severne  on  the  right  hand,  I  rode  a  twelve  miles.  Some  wilde 
grounde  by  the  way,  and  in  some  places  good  corne  and  grasse; 
and  towards  each  ripe  of  Severn,  after  I  passed  the  middle  way, 
great  plenty  of  wood,  whereof  much  comith  down  to  Severe  to 
serve  the  parts  about  Gloucester.  Entringe  into  the  town  of 
Kidderminster,  I  passed  over  by  a  Fanburge,"  (doubtless  he 
means  afauxbourg,  or  suburb,)  "  and  soe  over  a  bridge  of  two 
or  three  arches  upon  Stower  river.  The  head  of  this  river  is 
about  the  pooles  of  the  late  priory  of  Hales  Owen,  a  six  miles  o£ 
Thefayreandchiefe  part  of  Kidderminster  is  on  the  left  ripe"  (bank) 
"  of  Stower,  standing  on  an  hilly  piece  of  ground,  There  is  a 
pretty  'crosse,  environed  with  six  pillars  about,  and  arches  of  stone, 
with  the  seventh  pillar  in  the  middle  to  bear  up  the  fornix.  It  is 
the  market-place.  The  church  is  very  fayre.  This  town  standeth 
most  by  clothinge.  In  tymes  past  this  towne  longid  to  the  Bisets, 
antaent  gentlemen.  After  it  came  to  the  three  heirs  generall  of 
Biset,  whereof  one  being  a  Lazer,  bnilded  an  hospitall  at  Maiden 
Bradley  in  Wiltshire,  to  a  priory  of  Chanons.  She  gave  her 
part  here  t*  pias  utus  ;  and  the  personage  of  Kidderminster  was 
impropriate  to  Maiden  Bradley.  The  two  other  partes  came  to 
the  Lord  Abergavenny,  and  in  that  family  it  yet  remaineth." 

Bat  Kidderminster  is  much  enlarged  and  improved  kince  his 
day.  The  entrance  into  the  town  from  Worcester  is  very  striking 
from  the  hill,  after  passing  Hartiebury ;  and  on  entering  it  either 
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from  Bewdley,  or  Stourbridge,  the  visitor  is  impressed  with  its 
timilitnde  to  Nottingham,  in'having  houses  in  many  places  cot 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  for  it  is  only  the  central  part  which  lies  in 
the  bottom. 

The  church  is  a  handsome  Gothic  structure,  with  very  rick 
tracery  in  the  windows,  and  stands  in  a  very  commanding  situa- 
tion on  the  brow  of  a  knoll,  at  the  end  of  a  street  which  leads 
from  the  market-place,  and  overlooking  the  canal,  of  which  there 
is  a  very  fine  view  from  a  walk  in  the  chnrch-yard.  The  tower 
is  uncommonly  fine*;  and  the  whole  of  its  outside  is  in  excel- 
lest' order.  In  the  tower  is  a  good  ring  of  eight  bells.  The  in- 
side of  the  church  is  well  preserved :  here  are  new  pews,  a  very 
commodious  new  gallery,  a  handsome  gilt  organ,  and,  what  can- 
not he  said  of  any  other  church  in  Worcestershire,  lately  beautu 
/Sed,  every  repair  and  every  alteration  has  been  done  with  due 
attention  to  Gothic  effect  The  monuments  are  highly  deserving 
of  attention,  though  we  were  sorry  to  see  that,  in  the  repairs  of  the 
chancel,  the  legs  of  a  Crusader  had  been  broken  off,  and  other 
damage  done  by  careless  workmen.  There  are  still  many  ancient 
grave-stones  near  the  altar  with  the  brasses  remaining;  and  in 
the  side  walls  of  the  chancel  are  several  altar  tombs.  On  the 
south  wall,  under  an  highly  ornamented  arch,  is  a  monument  of 
Edward  Blount,  Esq.  he  is  in  armour,  resting  on  his  arm,  and 
contemplating  his  two  wives,  who  lie  on  their  backs  beside  him. 
This  has  been  well  engraved  in  Nash's  Survey :  on  the  tomb  ia 
the  iron  scullcap  of  his  helmet,  both  large  and  ponderous.  On 
the  north  side  is  another  tomb  of  this  family,  on  which  a  Blount 
lies  in  armour,  with  his  wife  on  bis  left  hand,  in  the  habit  of  a 
widow,  and  holding  a  book  in  her  joined  hands ;  their  children, 
one  of  which  is  in  swaddling  clothes,  are  on  the  back  of  the  arch. 
On  the  same  side,  under  a  very  ancient  arch  in  the  wall,  lies  a 
knight  in  armour,  of  the  family  of  Cooksey,  but  one  of  those  which 
have  suffered  from  negligence ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  chancel  • 
is  a  lady  of  the  same  family  inlaid  in  a  marble  slab,  between  her 
two  husbands.  Besides  these,  there  are  several  others,  all  worthy 
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of  notice,  and  highly  illustrative  of  ancient  tines  and  manners. 
The  church-yard  contains  many  ancient  tombs:  about  fifteen 
year*  ago,  Mr.  John  Orion,  of  the  Bell  Inn,  who  ia  lately  dead, 
bad  a  tomb  erected  here,  enclosed  with  neat  pallisades,  and  with 
the  following  inscription :    • 

"  To  the  memory  of  John  Orton,  » 

A  man  from  Leicestershire, 

And  when  he  is  dead  he  must  lie  under  here. 

The  walks  through  ttw  scene  of  mortality,  though  sombre,  are 
jet  interesting;  as  they  command  a  fine  prospect  of  the  town  and 
its  vicinity,  and  look  down  upon  all  the  hustle  of  the  canal,  where 
the  stranger  will  be  much  amused  with  the  masculine  dexterity  of 
thoiiatadh  and  nereub,  who  navigate  many  of  the  coal  barges. 
.  At  the  east  end  of  the  charoh  is  a  handsome  Gothic  chapel, 
now  changed  to  a  Free-School,  open  to  all  the  children  of  the 
parish,  whose  parents  chuse  to  give  them  a  classical  education, 
gratia;  its  government  was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, but  taken  from  them  by  an  order  in  Chauceiy,  on  accoant 
of  several  abuses  which  had  crept  in,  and  the  whole  management 
is  now  vested  in  special  trustees,  who  chuse  their  successors, 
under  the  controul  of  the  bishop,  who  also  superintends  the  ap- 
pointment, of  the  masters.  Indeed,  education  seems  perticnisiij 
well  attended  to  here,  for  there  are  no  less  than  eight  charity 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  to  which  of  lata  years  several  Sunday 
Schools  have  been  added.  Nor  is  Charity  neglected,  for  them 
are  twelve  Alms-houses,  and  a  Dispensary  supported  on  a  most 
liberal  -flan  by  voluntary  contributions.  It  is  pleasing  also  to 
sea  the  industrious  poor  providing  for  their  own  wants,  for  which 
purpose  they  have  established  twenty -5ve  friendly  societies;  a 
system  always  useful,  when  it  serves  to  keep  them  from.paroeaiai 
assistance,  aa  their  independence  of  mind  is  thus  preserved ;  bat 
a  system  too  often  rendered,  at  least  in  the  metropolis,  a  somen 
of  private  gain  to  a  few,  a  temptation  to  sitting  in  the  public- 
house,  for  which  purpose  the  benevolent  landlord  sometimes  ia 
9  anxious 
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anxious*  to  estabK&h  it,  or  a  temptation  to  idleness,  and  to  impo- 
st*)** tQWarde  their  masters  and  the  public 

In  the  centre  of  Ike  market-place  is  the  Tvwn-Hmil,  a  gloomy 
structure,  with  the  ceonctUreein  upon  the  principal  story,  whilst 
the  lower  part  is  occupied  as  a  market-house,  and  partly  lei  to 
snail  shopkeepers  and  others.  It  were  well  if  arrangements  were 
"made  to  remove  the  town  prison  from  its  present  situation,  which 
la  partly  under  ground  in  this  hailding,  and  which  seems  not 
much  taipreved  aince  Mr.  Howard's  visit  to  it  some  year*  ago, 
when  he  describes  it  an  -consisting  of  two  rooms  called  daugeen*, 
about  ten  feet  by  eight,  down  six  steps,  under  the  market  bouse, 
without  either  court,  water,  or  sower ;  the  cryer  being  the  keeper, 
with  a  shilling  a  month  for  attendance,  and  a  shilling  a  month  lor 
straw*  The  market,  which  is  alwaya  well  attended,  is  held  on 
Thursday;  and  there  are  two  Fair*,  on  Holy  Thursday,  and 
three  weeks  after,  being  the  4th  of  September,  both  lor  cattle, 
horoen,  cheese,  linen,  and  woollen  cloths* 

The  Mmmfacturtt  of  Kidderminster  are  now  upon  a  very  ex* 
tensive  eoale ;  formerly  H  wan  famous  Air  Knaey  wookeys ;  then 
tor  Mnea;  afterwaaaa  for  tasnaues  and  flowered  stuffs;  bat  the 
carpet  trade  was  not;  introduced  until  1785;  and  in  1749  the 
Wilton  carpets,  with  a  cut  pile,  were  begun.    The  stuff  trade 
han  had  great  fluctuations,  principally  owing  to  the  preference 
long  given  to  cottons;  bat  the  carpet  trade  is  much  advanced, 
to  the  great  invprovomont  of  the  general  opulence  and  of  the 
papulation.    If  is  also  an  observation  of  consequence,  that  the 
carpet  trade  has  increased  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  the 
stoJ'uraattfectui*  hue  diminished,  a  fact  ascertained  at  a  single 
glance,  whan  we  contemplate  the  almost' annual  increase  of  ex- 
tensive ircjrkuhepaand  warehouses,  the  ranges  of  new  streets  for 
the  worksnen,  and  the  number  of  small,  yet  elegant  villas,  in 
the  vicinity.    About  forty  years  ago  there  were  1700  silk  and 
worsted  looms,  eaeh  employing  one  weaver;  250  carpet  looms, 
employing  a  ma»  and  bey ;  and  about  5000  people  occupied  hi 
the  pisnani'Misn  of  materials  for  them,     latterly,  indeed,  the  silk 

and 
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and  worsted  looms  are  reduced  to  700;  but  the  carpet 
amount  to  1000 ;  and  of  course  the  number  employed  in  i 
&c.  cannot  be  diminished.    There  ere  many  reasons  why  Kidder* 
minster,  has  excelled  in  the  carpet  manufacture ;  and  these  most 
which  will  always  tend  to  preserve  its  superiority;  these  carpets 
exceed  all  others  in  the  brilliancy  and  durability  of  their  colons, 
owing,  as  it  is  affirmed,  to  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  water  of 
the  river  Stour,  for  scouring  and  for  striking,  arising  from  their 
strong  impregnation  with  fuller's  earth  and  iron.    A  late  writer 
has  very  justly  observed,  that  the  flourishing  state  of  Kidder- 
minster, as  a  trading  place,  is  principally  owing  to  the  industry, 
frugality,  and  simplicity  of  the  manners,  of  its  inhabitants;  but 
whilst  he  panegyrizes  these  virtues,  he  seems  to  forget  that  it 
must  depend  also  upon  something  which  rather  resembles  ibeir 
opposite ;  for  if  frugality  and  simplicity  of  manners  were  to  pre- 
vail universally,  few  high  wrought  carpets  would  be  bought,  on 
account  of  the  first  virtue ;  while  the  second  would  tend  enually 
to  check  those  changes  of  fashion  that  induce  the  rich  to  dismiss 
their  half  worn  carpets  and  purchase  new  ones.    By  thin  obser- 
vation, we  mean  not  to  stand  up  as  the  advocates  for  extrmoagmt 
luxury ;  but  without  luxury  in  a  certain  proportion,  either  here  or 
elsewhere,  the  hand  of  industry  would  often  be  unemployed,  and 
invention  and  genius  would  he  unnerved.    Much  of  that  praise* 
worthy  simplicity  and  regularity  of  manners  now  so  honourable  Is 
Kidderminster,  is,  however,  not  of  any  great  antiquity ;  for  Be*- 
ter,  the  pious  pastor  of  Kidderminster  about  120  yean  ago,  tells 
us,  that  he  found  his  parishioners  u  very  ignorant,  irreligious, 
.  an<l  dissolute/'    It  is  needless  here  to  expatiate  on  the  variety 
and  elegance  of  the  patterns,  or  on  the  process  of  manufacture, 
as  no  description  would  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  compnesied. 
yet  simple,  machinery  of  the  latter ;  the  first  is  seen  every  day ; 
the  latter  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  understood. 

By  the  returns  of  1801,  the  Populatia*  of  KJddernunster 
amounted  to  6,810 ;  and  the  number  of  dwelling  houses  was  1,890, 
It  is  no  doubt  considerably  increased;  but  Wf  have  not  beem  ante 
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»  procure  any  copy  of  the  late Census.  The  amusements  of  the 
opulent  part  of  this  population  are  upon  the  tame  scale  as  in 
other  towns.  Here  are  many  pleasing  walks  along  the  banks  of 
Stoar,  or  of  the  Canal;  and  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  aflbtd  some 
agreeably  diversified  prospects.  The  principal  tralk  is  to  Rbmd* 
kill,  abont  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  where  there  is  a  chaly* 
beate  spring,  to  which  the  promenade  leads  through  some  tery 
pleasant  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  iron  soil,  in* 
deed,  affords  many  chalybeates  $  and  there  is  one  at  Sandbuni 
that,  in  the  fluctuations  of  fashion,  may  rival  any  of  those  of  mo* 
dern  resort  Nor  are  literary  pleasures  neglected,  for  here  are 
three  reading  societies;  and  a  very  comfortable  oofiee*room  toge* 
ther  with  a  billiard-room  at  the  Lion  Inn,  to  which  strangers  are 
liberally  admitted,  and  notice  given  to  them  that  they  are  so  t 
here  also  is  an  assembly-room,  with  all  the  other  accompaniments 
that  tend  to  a  social  intercourse  between  the  sexes. 

The  Canal  which  (lasses  through  Kidderminster,  is  the  Staf. 
fofdsbire,  in  its  progress  to  Stourport;  affording  to  it  a  more  in> 
land  communication. 

The  municipal  government  of  tikis  town  is  administered  by  s 
recorder,  a  bailiff,  and  the  justices  $  and  the  Corporation  con* 
sists  of  twelve  aldermen*  and  twenty-five  common«couhoil  men, 
who  have  the  power  of  making  their  own  byeMaws,  by  a  charter 
of  Charles  I.  and  the  limits  of  the  corporation  are  totally  exempt 
from  the  power  of  the  county  magistrates.    In  ancient  times, 
this  place  returned  members  to  Parliament ;  but  perhaps  it  is  for- 
tunate for  it  that  it  does  so  no  longer,  as  the  squabbles  attendant 
upon  tnat  privilege  are  too  often  subversive  not  only  of  industry r 
but  of  morals.    Here  is  a  singular  custom  in  the  election  of  a  bai- 
liff; when  the  inhabitants  assemble  in  the  principal  streets  to4 
throw  cabbage  stalks  at  each  other.    The  town-house  bell  giver 
signal  for  the  municipal  affray,  which,  from  its  duration  and 
mode  of  procedure!  is  catted  the  "  lawless  hour."    When  it  Sc- 
orer, the  bailtff»eleet  and  corporation,  in  their  robes,  preceded  by 
drains  add  trumpets,  visit  the  old  and  new  bailiff,  constables*  &c. 
attended  by  the  mob.    In  the  mean  time,  the  moat  respectable 
Vox-  XV.  Q  families 
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families  in  the  neighbourhood  are  invited  to  meet  and  fling  apple* 
at  them  on  their  entrance.* 

Near  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  are  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  castle,  of  considerable  antiquity,  which  seems  to  bare 
been  the  residence  of  some  eminent  family,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  seat  of  two  knights  of  the  name  of  Cooksey,  whose 
monuments  are  in  the  church.  It  is  called  "  Caldwell ;"  and  the 
manor  is  supposed  to  have  derived  that  name  from  Caiiida  Fol- 
ks, or  the  Cold  Valley,  in  some  measure  descriptive  of  ite  sitoa- 
tioa  Nothing  now  remains  but  an  antique  tower  of  reddish  stone, 
which  is  incorporated  into  a  modern  house,  the  residence  of  a  ma- 
nufacturer ;  but  even  that  portion  is  worthy  of  examination  by 
those  lend  of  architectural  antiquity.  Of  other  antiquities  in  the 
parish,  we  may  refer  the  curious  tourist  to  Was$*l-kxU,  when;, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  banks  of  Severn,  he  will  find  there* 
mains  of  a  small  station  or  camp,  of  uncertain  origin.  It  lies  be- 
tween two  others,  and  about  four  or  five  miles  distant  from  each ; 
the  one  on  Kinver  edge,  in  Staffordshire,  the  other  on  Witch- 
buryshill :  and  Dr.  Nash  supposes  that  these  were  probably  the 
posts,  of  Henry  IV.  when  he  blocked  up  Owen  Glendwr  after  the 
affiur  at  Worcester. 

.  The  advantages  which  agriculture  always  derives  from  cast* 
merce  and  manufactures,  are  well  exemplified  in 'this  parish,  the 
soil  of  which  is  generally  dry  and  light,  though  there  is  some 
rich  meadow  land  by  the  side  of  Stonr,  as  well  as  some  bog. 
Proceeding  towards  Severn,  however,  the  situation  is  high,  and 
the  soil  a  cold  clay,  so  that  the  crops  arrive  at  maturity  much 
later  than  in  many  parts  of  the  neighbourhood.  Yet  is  all  this 
land  become  highly  valuable;  and,  in  particular,  300  acres  of 
barren,  sandy  rabbit  warren,  not  worth  more  than  five  shillings 
per  acre  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  were  so  fertilized 
by  leading  some  small  streams  through  the  land,  at  an  expense 
of  25001.  and  since  that,  by  the  manure  which  a  populous  neigh- 
bourhood must  always  afford,  that  they  now  yield  upwards  of 
two  waggon  loads  of  hay  per  acre  \  and  this  at  an  expense,  which, 
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though  not  very  large,  would  never  have  been  incurred,  except 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  *  populous  manufacturing  town.  We 
cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  without  noticing  some  ob- 
servations of  Dr.  Nash  respecting  the  parish  in  general.  He 
tells  us'tfaat  the  inhabitants  of  the  Foreign  of  Kidderminster,  so 
called  to  distinguish  theTn  from  those  of  the  borough  or  town,  are 
vigorous1  and  heakliy,  and  arrive  at  a  good  old  age,  like  other 
country  folks ;  but  in  the  town,  the  complexion  and  size  of  the 
people  seems  to  be  hurt  by  their  trade,  which  is  sedentary,  and 
forces'  them  to  confinement :  the  weavers,  he  adds,  are  generally 
t>f  a  sallow  complexion,  and  stomachic  and  pulmonary  complaints, 
as  well  us  putrid  fevers,  frequent :  we  are  happy  to  add,  however, 
that  the  increased  cleanliness  of  the  place,  and  the  liberal  atten- 
tion of  the  rich  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  have  rendered  much 
of  those  observations  out  of  date.' 

fn  air  towns  where  the  employments  are  sedentary,  we  always 
find  that 'sectaries  are  numerous  ;  that  is  the  case  here,  as  well 
as  elsewhere :  but  it  must  be  added,  thai  there  is  also  here  much 
liberality,  the  people  of  all  persuasions  cordially  uniting  their 
purses/  tfnd  their  exertions  in  promoting  the  general  and  useful 
education1' bf  the  poor,  without  regard  to  fonus  or  creeds.  It 
must  not  be  omitted,  that  there  is  here  a  very  considerable  society 
of  Presbyterian  dissenters,  the  descendants  of  Baxter's  pupils. 

With  all  their  modern  liberality,  however;  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  their  ancestors  were  as  superstitious,  and  as  much  impressed 
with  the  belief  of  witchcraft,  as  their  neighbouis;  for  in  1660, 
a  poor  did  woman,  her  two  daughters;  and  a  man,  were  all  ac- 
cused of  that  crime,  when  they  were  pot  to  the  usual  ordeal  of 
docking.  The  story  may  be  found  hi  Nash,  who  also  tells  us, 
that  H  is  not  many  years  since  a  poor  woman,  who  happened  to 
be  very  ugly,  was  almost  drowned  in  another  part  of  this  county, 
on  a  supposition  of  witchcraft ;  and  had  not  Mr.  Lygon,  a  gen- 
tleman of  singular  humanity  and  influence,  interfered  in  her  be* 
half,  she  would  certainly  have  paid  the  forfeit  of  her  life,  upon 
the  old  supposition  that  a  witch  could  not  sink. 

The  biography  of  this  town  is  not  very  copious.     Richard  da 
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JKedermyster,  who  lived  early  io  the  sixteenth  century,  vu»  at 
fifteen  yeafs  of  age,  received  into  the.  monastery  of  Benedictine* 
at  Wutchcombe,  in  Gloucestershire  ;  and  at  nineteen  sent  to  Glou- 
cester College,  at  Oxford,  to  obtain  theological,  and  otUer  learning. 
At  twenty-two  years,  of  age  he  was  made  pastor  of  the  monastery 
of  Winchcombe,  through  the  favour  of  his  patron,  John  Twyning, 
the  lord  abbot  In  1500  he  became  D.  D.  and  went  to  Rome; 
and  after  bis  return,  being  in  great  favour  at  the  court  of  Henry 
VIII.  he  preached  a  sermon  at  St  Paul's  Cross,  during  the  sit- 
ting of  Parliament,  in  maintenance  of  the  exception  of  the  clergy 
from  temporal  judges;  and  he  even  wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  all 
clerks,  whether  of  the  greater  or  lower  orders,  were  sacred,  and 
excepted  from  all  temporal  punishments  by  the  secular  judge, 
even  in  temporal  causes.  He  also  wrote  against  Luther,  a  history 
of  the  abbots  of  Winchcombe,  &c, 

Richard  Baxter  must  also  be  noticed  here,  though  not  bora  at 
Kidderminster.  He  long  resided  here  as  vicar;  and  his  amazing 
industry  ^a  a  divine,  together  .with  his  writings  as  a  polemical 
and  practical  theologian,  are  so  well  known,  aa  not  to  require 
particular  elucidation.  That  he  was  an  extraordinary  man,  in 
many  instances,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  no  more  than  that  he  was 
ako  highly  disinterested;  for  to  Cromwell  he  openly  expraced 
his  attachment  to  monarchy ;  and  from  Charles  II.  he  refused  the 
bishopric  of,  Hereford.  Notwithstanding  all  this  moderation,  hew- 
ever,  he  was.  something  of  the  church  militant ;  for  we  find,  during 
the  siege  of  Worcester,  in  1646,  that  some  intercourse  having  taken 
place,  at  the  time  of  a  truce,  between  the  garrison)  and  the  be* 
siegers,  several  officers  on  both  sides  met,  when  those  two  famous 
divines*  Dr.  Warmcsley,  and  Mr.  Baxter,  who  was  then  chaplaia 
to  one  of  the  besieging  regiments,  took  this  opportunity  of  dis- 
coursing upon,  points,  of  divinity.  The  first  point  which  Baxter 
undertook  to  defend,  was,  that  there  waa  no  difference  between 
the  church,  and  any  other  common  place :  they  disputed  on  this 
Vid  others,  for  several  hours ;  but,  contrary  to  what  commonly 
happens  among  polemic  divines,  this  controversy,  ended  in  a  friendly 
manner,         * 
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v  In  modern  limes,  venwt  not  ontit  Mr.  Parkts^Mtt  mgemou* 
author  of  the  Chemical  Catechism. 

In  WoLtBRlEY  Parish,  near  Kidderminster,  is  Sion-hill,  a 
pleasing  scat,  belonging  some  years  since  to  John  Hurtle,  Esq. 
bat  we  are  not  certain  of  its  present  possessor.  Here  also  is 
Lea  Castle,  the  seat  of  J.  Knight,  Esq.  a  gentleman  who  has 
been  of  considerable  service  to  agriculture,  by  his  spirited  expe- 
rimental mode  of  husbandry ;  and  we  cannot  pass  over  unnoticed, 
£  fact  not  only  curious  hi  itself,  but  also  highly  honourable  to 
him,  as  recbrded  in  the  late  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  county. 
Mr.  Pitt  remarks  that  respecting  horses,  Mr.  Knight  was  at  that 
time  rather  singularly  circumstanced ;  for  when  the  situation  of 
public  affairs  rendered  it  adviseable  for  the  volunteer  cavalry  to 
be  raised,  he  resolved  to  come  forward  with  a  troop  raised  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  and  principally  at  his  own  expense :  to  as- 
sist in  which  plan,  his  own  heavy  cart  horses  were  sold  off,  and 
cavalry  horses  purchased  in  their  stead.  This  enabled  him  to 
mount  ten  of  his  own  servants,  or  dependants,  upon  as  many  of 
his  own  horses,  for  military  service :  these  horses  did  all  his 
extensive  farming  business,  and  occasionally  served  for  saddle 
horses,  or  to  draw  his  carriage ;  and  were  not  only  constantly  hi 
exercise,  but  always  in  good  working  condition. 

John  Bask^rville,  a  most  usefurand  estimable  character, 
was  born  in  this  parish.  He  was  of  an  ancient  family,  as  old  as 
the  Conquest,  and  Robert  de  Baskcrvitle  of  Erdesley,  hi  Here- 
fordshire, married  a  daughter  of  Rhees  ap  Tudor,  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  1090.  The  subject  of  our  present  biography,  who  be- 
came afterwards  one  of  the  first  printers  in  the  world,  being  equal" 
at  least  to  Elzevir  or  Foulis,  was  born  at  Wolvertey;  in  January, 
1706,  and  was  heir  to  an  estate  of  about  sixty  pounds  a  year,  the 
whole  income  of  which,  with  an  exemplary  filial  piety  and  gene- 
rosity, he  allowed  to  his  parents  during  their  fives,  which  con- 
tinued till  an  advanced  age,  as  the  Biographitt  Brirdmica  in- 
forms us  ;  an  estate  which  must  have  come  to  him  by  some  col- 
lateral bequest,  however,  as  any  inherited  estate  must  have  been 
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the  property  of  one  or  otter  of  hit  parents.  That  work;  already 
mentioned,  says,  that  he  wbs  brought  up  to  no  particular  trade  ot 
profession ;  but  acquired  early  in  life  a  love  for  fine  writing  and 
cutting  in  stone,  in  which  arts  he  attained  to  great  proficiency. 
When  he  was  about  twenty  years  old,  he  commenced  writing- 
master  at  Birmingham ;  at  which  place,  in  a  little  time,  his  ac- 
tive genius,  attentive  to  the  improvements  which  were  then 
making  there,  and  formed  for  the  invention  of  such  improvements, 
led  him  to  the  Japan  business.  This  he  carried  on  a  long  time 
with  distinguished  excellence  and  success.  But,  in  1750,  his 
fondness  for  literature  induced  him  to  apply  himself  to  letter- 
founding,  in  which  art  he  spent  much  time  and  money  before  he 
could  produce  one  letter  to  please  himself.  From  this  he  pre* 
ceeded  to  Printing  ;  and  the  first  work  he  undertook  was  a  beau- 
tiful quarto  edition  of  Virgil,  which  now  sells  for  three  guineas. 
Soon  after  this  he  obtained  leave  from  the  University  of  Cam* 
bridge  to  print  a  Bible  in  royal  folio,  and  two  editions  of  the 
Common  Prayer,  in  three  siscs ;  these  were  followed  by  a  long 
aeries  both  of  the  ancient  and  modern  classics,  all  in  that  perfect 
style  to  which  he  had  brought  the  art  of  printing :  indeed,  all 
modern  book  collectors  allow,  that  nothing  can  surpass  his  edi- 
tions, in  type,  paper,  or  style  of  execution. 

He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Dodsley  and  Shenstone;  and 
Derrick,  who  visited  him  in  1760,  says  of  his  mode  of  living,  that 
his  house  was  good,  his  apartments  elegant,  his  staircase  parti- 
cularly curious,  and  the  room  in  which  he  dined,  and  called  his 
smoking  room,  very  handsome.  Bf  adds  he  is  a  great  cherisher  sf 
genius,  which,  whenever  he  finds  it,  he  loses  no  opportunity  of 
cultivating.  A  little  before  his  death,  he  set  up  a  Ietter*fo*nde~ 
ry,  for  sale ;  as  he  did  not  meet  with  tha}  encouragement  from  the 
booksellers,  which,  as  a  printer,  he  merited.  After  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1776,  many  efforts  were  made  to  dispose  of  his 
elegant  types  ;*  but  no  purchasers  could  be  found,  and  the  aniver* 
eities  rejected  the  offer.  This  valuable  property,  therefore,  lay  a 
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dead  weight  ape*  the  bands  of  hia  executors,  ui*\i]  %  literary  so- 
ciety in  Paris,  some  years  afterwards)  bought  them  for  37001. 
Nay,  even  his  remaining  copies  conkt  not  find  a  purchaser,  Until 
an  eatenarieing,  bat  young  adventurer  on  the  ocean  of  literature, 
ventured  to  pay  a  very  handsome  sum  for  them;  but  so  judi- 
ciously was  this  la|d  out,  that  it  formed  the  corner-stone  of  Us 
present  independence,  whilst  his  grateful  remembrance  of  that 
amiable  man's  memory,  has  induced  him*  to  give  the  aaaie.of  • 
Bmskerviile  Hall  to  an  elegant  little  villa,  Trhieh  be  is  nop 
erecting  in  the  vicinity  of  Worcester*.  Some  time  before  bin 
death,  Mr.  Baakerviile  built  that  handsome  (urnse  at  Birmingham, 
afterwards  the  .property  of  Mr.  Ryland,  .and  one  of  the  .two  rev 
insuring  memorials  of  the  riots  in  1791.  He  was  buried  at  tun 
own  express  desire  within  the  grounds,  and  the  grave  is  merely 
covered  with  4a*  atones,  without  any  inscription;  yet  near  him 
lies  a  favourite  dog,  with  the  epitaph  "  Alas,  poor  Trim !"  Mr. 
Butcher,  in  his  tour  from  Sidmooth  to  Chester,  says,  that  some 
time  ago,  a  report  had  gone  abroad  that  this  grave  was  robbed  for 
the  sake  of  the  leaden  coffin;  an  actual  examination,  however, 
proved,  that  this  was  unfounded. 

STOUKFORT 

lies  about  four  miles  south  of  Kidderminster,  on.  the  hanks  of 
Severn.  It  was  totally  unknown  in  Leland'e  time,  who  says, 
"  Steur  river,  about  four  miles  beneath  Kiddeminster,  goeth  into 
Severne  ripa  sinistra  at  Rockstou,  This  place,  as  the  water 
turneth  it,  is  three  miles  beneath  Beaudley."  Indeed,  until 
within  these  forty  years,  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  town  here$ 
the  soil  was  merely  a  barren  heath,  and  there  were  no  habitations 
except  those  of  a  few  cottagers  dependent  upon  the  neighbouring 
smfdl  village  of  Mitton,  which  took  its  rise  from  its  convenience 
for  millers,  for  Leland  observes,  "  from  Beaudly  to  Mitton  village, 
about  a  four  miles  by  woody  ground,  and  some  course  enclosures, 

Q4  ,  here 

•  Our  Worcester  reefers  will  here  easily  recognise  their  respectable  follow 
citisen,  Mr.  Smart. 
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lore  do*  Stout  river  break  into  2  or  3  armaletfe  and  seroth 
milles." 

It  is  to  the  Trent  and  Severn,  or  Staflbrdshire  and  Worcester* 
•hire  canal  then,  that  Stourport  owes  ita  existence;  and  we  have 
been  told,  that  this  junction  of  the  two  riven  might  have  taken 
plane  at  Bewdley,  had  not  the  inhabitants,  or  some  of  the  leading 
men  there,  opposed  it.  This  canal  is  one  of  the  earliest  worki 
of  Brindley,  was  completed  about  the  year  1770,  and  east 
{06,0001.  an  expense  which  has  long  since  been  amply  repaid  in 
annual  profit,  independent  of  other  advantages.  It  enters  the 
county  at  Wolverley,  and  accompanies  the  Stonr  in  ita  oaves, 
bat  en  a  higher  level,  for  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  with  nine 
leeks,  end  a  fell  of  ninety  feet,  constructed  throughout  for  boats 
of  a  particular  description,  flat  bottomed,  seventy  feet  long,  and 
seven  broad,  carrying  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  lona ;  the  depth 
%  of  water  being  four  feet  six  inches,  and  about  thirty  feet  wide  ca 
the  surface.  The  basin  was  begun  about  1768,  and  finished  ia 
1771,  and  it  has  now  become  the  general  depot  of  conunnnicatioa 
between  the  centre  and  western  parte  of  the  kingdom.  Such  wis 
the  origin  of  the  new  town  of  Stourport,  which  now  contains  up* 
wards  of  250  houses,  and  perhaps  3000  inhabitants,  forming  a 
complete  maritime  town  in  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom, 
which,  when  seen  from  any  of  the  surrounding  heights  with  its 
-wharfs,  warehouses,  masts,  &o.  &c.  seems,  aa  indeed  it  is,  a  new 
creation,  Its  houses  are  mostly  on  a  good  scale,  neat  and  com* 
modinne ;  its  streets  comfortable,  full  of  shops,  and  thronged  with 
people ;  whilst  an  air  even  of  elegance  pervades  it,  and  shews 
what  England  is  capable  of,  and  where  lie  our  resources  ;  that  is 
to  eay,  m  Me  octivc  labourqfQurj>opulati<m*i 

The 

*  Tt  has  been  the  fashion  to  cay  (hat  our  reiourca  must  be  soon  expended; 
but  that  is  both  pbjsically  and  morally  impossible,  whilst  onr  population  exist;, 
and  is  employed.  The  annual  labour  of  the  county  of  Kent  has  been  calcu- 
lated at  S60|OO04.  therefore  if  wo  average  the  labour  of  every  county  »t 
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The  bridge  it  Stowport  over  the  Severn,  is  an  object  hot  only 
of  utility,  but  of  beauty,  consisting  of  a  single  iron  arch  over  tho 
rive?,  of  150  feet  span,  and  about  fifty  feet  in  perpendicular 
ISeight  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  had  formerly  a  bridge 
of  stone;  bat  that,  after  standing  only  a  few  years,  was  swept 
away  by  a  great  flood,  accompanied  with  immense  quantities  of 
ice,  brought  down,  alter  a  heavy  snow,  and  severe  frost,  in  con- 
sequence  of  a  sudden  thaw.  The  parties  concerned  then  deter- 
mined, with  great  propriety  and  public  spirit,  to  erect  one  of  iron, 
with  an  arch  so  large  that  no  obstruction  could  arise  under  any 
probable  circumstances.  The  avenues  to  this  main  arch  consist 
on  both  sides  of  a  long  range  of  smaller  ones  of  brick,  extend- 
ing,  on  the  whole,  between  six  and  seven  hundred  feet,  and  reach* 
ing  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  flood  water-way.  The  tolls  have 
lately  been  farmed  at  5001.  per  annum. 

The  great  importance  of  soch  a  spot  as  this,  is  clearly 
shewn  by  the  simple  fact,  that  the  garden  ground  in  its  neigh* 
bourhood,  though  naturally  a  poor  soil,  is  let  for  half  a  crown 
per  perch  of  eight  yards  square,  or  about  nine  guineas  per 
acre. 

Tbe  Market  is  on  Wednesday ;  and  this  is  always  considered 
as  a  Fair  for  hops,  from  September  to  Christmas.  Without  aim- 
ing at  a  pun,  we  shall  close  this  article  with  mentioning,  that, 
such  is  the  early  association  of  industry  and  elegance,  a  sub- 
scription card  and  dancing  assembly  has  already  been  established 
here,  in  the  winter  months  also. 

Mitten  common,  and  others  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
have  nothing  particular  to  interest,  except  perhaps  in  one  single 
Wticle  for  the  Botanist;  that  is  the  Tri/oiium  Arvensc,  or  Hare'* 

loot 

only  850,0001  it  will  give  an  annual  total  of  teu  millions  and  a  half;  which, 
Allowing  every  generation  to  be  in  a  working  state  for  twenty-five  years,  will 
give  a  sura  of  upwards  of  250  millions  to  be  elicited  from  the  labour  of  one 
generation  only.  We  do  not  Bay  that  all  this  is  an  addition  to  the  actual 
capital  j  but  it  mutt  surely  be  allowed  to  be  a  dtipotcuble  capital  for  tbe  time, 
tu  it  pays  taxes,  and  supports  circulation. 
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foot  trefoil,  which  grows  plentifully  here,  on  sand  otherwise  bar- 
ren. Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  Survey,  says  that  horses  will  eat  it;  and, 
as  it  flourishes  where  nothing  else  will,  he  recommends  its  culture, 
if  other  cattle  will  feed  upon  it.  The  experiment  is  at  least  vortb 
trial    About  two  miles  from  Stourport  is 

HARTLRBUttY  CASTLE, 

for  many  centuries  past,  the  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Wor- 
.  cester.  In  ancient  times  it  was  defended  by  a  moat  and  other 
fortifications ;  and  was  literally  a  castle,  whilst  the  clergy  *ere 
considered  as  on  a  kind  of  footing  with  the  military  barons. 
Burthred,  King  of  Mercia,  gave  it  to  this  diocese,  and  Cantvlupe 
is  said  to  have  begun  the  castle,  which  was  embattled  by  Giffonl, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  after  which  a  strong  gate-house  was 
added  by  Bishop  Carpenter.  It  continued  capable  of  defence, 
and  is  thus  described  by  Leland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
u  Passing  two  miles  beyond  Mitton,  by  enclosed  ground,  woody, 
and  sandy,  but  somewhat  barren  of  come,  I  left  the  castle  of 
Hertlebury  about  half  a  mile  on  the  left  hand.  There  is  a  parke 
and  deere,  a  warren  for  coneys,  and  fayre  pooles ;  bnt  the  soyle 
about  the  castle  is  barren."  In  the  unhappy  reign  of  Charles  L 
it  was  taken  by  Colonel  Morgan,  in  1646,  and  sold  for  little 
more  than  30001.  but,  on  the  restoration  of  peace  and  properly, 
the  various  prelates  began  and  continued  its  erection,  until  it  be- 
came, as  at  the  present  day,  a  very  elegant  aud  agreeable  re- 
sidence. Much  of  this  it  owes  to  Bishop  Hurd's  munificence  * 
and  refined  taste ;  and  the  most  valuable  ornament  it  could  re* 
ceive  is  a  noble  and  elegant  library,  which  he  has  famished  with 
a  select  and  well  chosen  collection  of  books  for  the  use  of  the 
future  prelates  of  this  see;  and  among  this  collection  are  the 
principal  and  most  valuable  works  from  the  libraries  of  Mr.  Pope 
and  Bishop  Warburton. 

The  principal  part  of  the  buildings,  however,  as  they  now  stand 
re-edified,  were  the  work  of  Bishop  Hough,  after  the  Revolution, 
whose  whole  time  and  exertions  during  the  forty-four  years  ro 

which 
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*htch  he  sat  in  this  episcopal  chair,  were  directed  to  the;  welfare 
of  his  diocese,  and  of  its  inhabitants.  Its  situation  is  extremely 
pleasing;  placed!  on  a  rising  |hill,  or  knoll,  it  has  to  the  south  a 
most  extensive*  prospect  over  the  vale  of  Severn ;  and  it  occupies 
a  very  extended  space  on  the  level  of  the  park.  Being  built  of 
brick,  comfort  is  its  principal  feature,  though  many  of  its  windows 
being  finished  with  plain  Gothic  arches,  and  its  roof  lined  with 
battlement*,  *i to  asom et  tunnels,  i  and  belfries,  it  has  altogether  an 
air  of  grandeur,  frhen  seen  threngh- the  breaks  in  the  surround* 
ing  woods,  which  are  not,  however,  verty  extensive.  The  road 
to  Kidderminster  from  Worcester  goes  close  by  the  park-paling; 
and  the  "  pooles,77orJ  fish-ponds,  spoken  of  by  Iceland/still  re* 


The  village  of  Hdrtlebuty  •  and  its  Gothic  church  lie  in  the 
bottom.  The  village  is  pleasant,  though  not  very  large;  and  the 
church  is  ancient,  hnt  without  any  thing  requiring  particular  de- 
scription. 

Waysjlbt  Gbeen,  .  the  seat  of  T.  Baker,  Esq.  stands  between 
Hartlebury  and  Ombersley,  close  to  the  high  road  on  the  eastern 
side.  It  is  situated  so  as  to  command  a  very  extensive  prospect 
to  the  south-east,  and  forms  a  large  and  lofty  cube,  in  a  plain  and 
■eat,  but  handsome,  style  of  architecture,  and  of  modern  construc- 
tion ;  elegantly  furnished,  but  not  sq  as  to  preclude  comfort ;  and 
the  extent  and  taste  of  its  plantations  embellish  its  grounds,  and 
promise  to  do  even  more  so,  when  they  shall  arrive  at  their  full 
growth.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  not  perhaps  a  more  comfortable 
residence  in  the  county. 

Crossing  the  Severn,  from  Kidderminster,  we  enter 

DODDINGTREE  HUNDRED, 

which  occupies  the  western  side  of  the  county,  and  has  two  divi- 


The  upper  contains  the  parishes  of  Acton  Beauchamp,  Alfrick, 
Arefey  Regis  and  Dunley,  Bockleton,  Clifton  upon  Teme,  Co- 
theridge,  Easthaxn,  Edwin  Loch,  Hanley  Child,  Hanley  William, 
Orlton,  Hillhampton,  Kyre  Great  and  Little,  Lulsley,  MarV 

ley, 
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ley,  Sapy  Pitch&rd,  Standford,  Suckley,  Suites,  Stormy,  fen* 
bury. 

The  l&wer  division  has  Abberley,  Alton  fa  Rock,  Astity, 
Bayton,  Bewdley,  Dodenham,  Iindon  Upper  and  Lower,  Mam- 
Me,  Ridmarley  Adam  and  Oliver,  Rock,  and  Sned. 

The  first  place  of  our  Itinerary  is 

BEWDUEY, 

en  the  bank  of  Severn,  and  which,  from  its  pleasant  situation,  al- 
most in  the  centre  of  a  populous  manufacturing  district,  has  long 
been  a  very  flourishing  town, 

.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  was  a  manor  belonging  to  the 
Beanchamps;  but  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  it  came  by  pur- 
chase to  the  Sheldons,  and  from  that  monarch  it  received  its  first 
charter  of  incorporation  *•  After  this  it  became  of  considerable 
consequence,  from  TickenhiU  id  its  neighbourhood  being  honoured 
with,  the  residence,  at  times,  of  Prince  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry 
VIL 

For  its  state  in  the  succeeding  reign,  we  must  refer  to  Le» 
land,  who  says  "  from  Kidderminster  to  Beaudley  two  nibs  by 
a  fayre  downe,  but  somewhat  barrenne,  as  the  veyne  is  there* 
about  on  every  side  of  Beaudley  for  a  little  compease.  I  entered 
in  Beaudley  (in  Schropshire  as  some  say)  by  a  goodley  fayre 
bridge  over  Severne  of  ... .  arches  of  stone,  being  even  then 
in  new  reparation.  This  bridge  is  only  on  Severne  betwixt 
Beaudley  and  Worcester  bridge.  To  this  bridge  resort  many 
long  fiatt  vessels  to  carry  up  and  downe  all  manner  of  merchan- 
dize to  Beaudley  and  above  Beaudley.  The  east  part  of  the 
bridge  at  Beaudley,  and  the  left  ripe  of  Severn  is  in  Worcester- 
shire ;  but  many  say  and  hould  that  the  west  end  of  the  bridge, 
and  the  right  ripe  of  Severne  within  the  town  of  Beaudley  be  in 
Schropshire,  and  Wyre  Forest,  in  Schropshire  going  to  the  parke 
pfTeteuhaUL'' 

Tha 

.  •  In  the  Harl.  Coll.  No.  4«3,  p.  33,  are  Letters  Patent  of  Edward  IV.  by 
wlieh.be  grant*  that  the  city  of  Bewdley  shall  be  a  free  borough  and  cor* 
geratiou  for  ever,  dated  the  30th  of  October,  in  the  12th  of  his  reign. 
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«  Ttte.tewie  seBe  of  Beaadfey  i*  sett  on  the.  sydte  of  a  hill; 
m  comely,  »  man  cannot  wish  to  see  a  towne  better.  It  rweth 
from  Severae  bank*  by  east,  upon  the  hiH  by  west;  soe  that  a 
man  standing  on  the  hill  trmu  pontem  by  east,  may  discerne 
almost  every  house  in  the  towne,  and  at  the  risinge  of  the  sunn* 
from  the  east  the  whole  jtowne  gliUereth  (being  ail  of  new 
building,)  as  it  were  of  gould*  By  the  distance  of  the  parisb 
church  (at  Ribbesford)  I  gather  that  Beaodley  is  a  very  new 
towne,  and  that  of  ould  time  there  was  but  some  poore  hamlett, 
and  thai  upon,  the  building  of  a  bridge  there  upon  Serene,  and 
resort  iof  people  onto  it,  and  commodity  of  the  pleasant  site, 
men  began  to  inhabit  there ;  and  because  that  the  plott  of  it 
seemed  myre  to  the  lookers,  it  hath  a  French  name  Beaodley 
quasi  Bellus  Lows." 

Little  mention  is  made  of  Bewdley  from  this  period,  until  the 
civil  wars,  when  it  was  visited  by  Charles  I.  Clarendon*  tells 
Itt  thai  "  haying  left  Worcester  well  provided,  his  Majesty  r*» 
moved  with  Us  little  army  to  Bewdley,  that  he  might  keep  the 
rivet1  Severn  between  him  and  the  enemy ;"  and  it  is  a  curios* 
feet,  that  the  citizens  of  Bewdley,  in  order  to  celebrate  his  Ma- 
jesty's visit,  were  actually  at  the  expense  of  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  J  of  which,  two  shillings  were  paid  for  some  repairs  to 
the  corporation-pew  in  the  chape),  and  sixpence  for  some  other 
odd  jobs;  for  nothing  eke  appears  upon  the  corporation-boobe, 
with  a  sight,  of  which  we  have  been  favoured.  Ite  history,  un- 
der a  more  modern  period,  requires  no  elucidation  till  we  come  to 
speak  of  its  municipal  and  parliamentary  arrangements. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  hill  on  which  it  stands,  was  ori* 
finally  called  Tim  hilt,  or  Goats  hill,  since  converted  into 
Tiokm.Mll,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  presently  ! 
tbis*  however,  must  have  been  before  the  existence  of  any  thing 
Kke  a  town.  In  its  original  state,  as  most  of  the  old  towns  art 
in.  .this  part  of  the  kingdom,  its  buildings  were  of  timber,  bat 
the  principal  street  is  now  a*  well  built  and  paved  as  easy  other 

•  Vol.  XL  580. 
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provincial  town.  Great  part  of  it,  as  Inland'  describe*,  is  built 
upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  makes  it  airy  and  dean;  bat  ths 
upper  part  of  the  town,  where  there  is  an  ancient  miaous  gate- 
way, now  turned  into  dwellings,  and  framed  of  timber-work,  per- 
haps three  hundred  years  old,  is  poor  and  straggling,  and  when 
viewed  from  Tickenhill,  or  any  of  the  neighbouring  heights,  ap- 
pears sunk  in  a  dirty  hollow.  The  plan  of  the  town  itself  re- 
sembles the  letter  Y,  the  foot  extending  to  the  river,  and  of  tbe 
two  horns,  one  leads  to'Ribbesford,  the  other  into  the  forest  The 
river  navigation  is  busy,  and  commodious,  with  extensive  wharfs 
pn  each  side,  which  seem  pretty  well  occupied;  and  from  these 
the  Bridge  appears  to  great  advantage,  being  a  handsome  modem 
structure,  of  elegant  architecture,  guarded  by  balrastrades,  and 
possessing  a  lightness  of  appearance,  even  superior  to  that  of 
Worcester.    It  still  claims  a  toll  even  from  foot  passengers. 

Bewdley  being  in  tbe  parish  of  Ribbcsford,  has  only  a  Chapel 
of  Ease  for  the  accommodation  of  its  inhabitants;  in  Leland's 
time  it  was  built  of  wood,  and  had  some  painted  glass ;  bat  the 
present  one  was  built  by  donations  in  1 748  5  of  which,  a  large 
portion  was  contributed  by  William  Bowles,  Esq.  then  member 
for  the  borough.  The  then  rector  also,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Knight,. 
rebuilt  the  tower  at  his  own  expense  from  the  old  materials,  and 
thus  liberally  assisted  with  several  others,  in  producing  what  may 
well  be  reckoned  an  ornament  to  the  town,  standing  exactly  ift 
the  gorge  of  the  Y  where  the  roads  part  off.  It  is  of  modern  ar- 
chitecture, and  plainly  neat,  though  the  tower  is  not  inelegantly 
ornamented.  The  inside  is  plain,  supported  by  lofty  pillars  j  the 
windows  are  of  a  good  height  and  size ;  and  the  whole  of  it  is 
creditable  to  the  town,  and  to  those  more  particularly  entrusted 
with  its  management :  indeed,  it  wants  nothing  hot  an  organ  ta 
render  it  equal  to  any  modem  church  in  tbe  county.  A  great 
proportion,  however,  of  the  population  are  not  of  the  established 
church ;  of  course,  there  are  are  very  neat  and  comfortable  places 
of  assembly  for  the  Presbyterians,  Anabaptists,  and  Quakers,  who 
tach  worship  their  Creator  quietly, in  their  own  way. 

Kotwith- 
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.  Notwithstanding  these  differences  in  Uie  oatwaftl  forms  of  re* 
ligion,  there  it,  and  long  has  been,  great  liberality  of  senti- 
ment in  thin  place,  which  is  evident  from  the  joint  endeavours 
of  all  to  promote  the  cause  of  education.  As  early  as  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  a  Free-school  was  established  here,  and  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  some  of  which  have  been  considerable ; 
and  there  is  one  perhaps  on  a  more  useful  scale,  and  of  more  re* 
cent  date,  under  the  patronage  and  support  of  the  corporation 
and  inhabitants  in  general.  This  not  only  affords  a  plain  edu- 
cation to  the  objects  of  its  benevolence,  but  gives  them  clothing, 
and  enforce*  an  attendance  upon  divine  service.  There  are  also 
several  alms-nooses  for  the  poor  and  aged. 

The.  Town  Hall  is  a  very  commodious  modern  building  of 
atone,  standing  on  three  arches  in  front*  with  haudsome  iron  gates 
leading  into  the  market-place,  shambles,  &c.  consisting  of  a  long 
range  of  sheds,  neat  and  convenient  The  stone  front  is  orna- 
mented with  six  square  pilasters,  with  a  pediment,  and  the  Lyt- 
telton  arms  over  it,  which,  with  the  double  row  of  arcades  in  the 
inside  for  the  stalls,  give  it  a  superior  air  of  neatness.  The  apart* 
ments  over  it  are  light  and  airyr  and  well  adapted  for  their  various 
purposes. 

The  early  importance  of  the  trade  of  Bewdley  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  had  two  market-days  and 
fonr  annual  fairs  prior  to  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  since  which  time, 
however,  it  has  only-  a  market  on  Saturday ;  and  three  Fairs, 
of  whose  particular  dates  we  have  seen  no  leas  than  three  differ- 
ent accounts,  but  have  reason  to  believe,  on  accurate  enquiry, 
that  they  take  place  on  the  23d  of  April,  for  horned  cattle,  horses, 
cheese,  linen,,  and  woollen . cloth ;  on  the  lOtii  of  December  for 
hogs  only;  and  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  for  the  Sams'  ar- 
ticles as  the  April  fair. 

The  Trade  of  the  town  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  its  na- 
vigation, and  the  inhabitants  boast  that  their  trows  and  their 
crews  are  the  best  upon  the  riven  This  trade,  however,  might 
have  been  much  greater  than  it  now  is,  if  it  he  true  that  the  in* 
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habitants  objected  to  the  communication  of  the  Steffefdahite  canal 
wjth  tbe  Severn,  taking  place  here*    With  respect  to  their  Ma* 
mtfactmres,  tbe  tanning  of  leather  has  long  been  an  established 
and  lucrative  business ;  and  the  Dutch,  or  sailor*'  caps,  which 
have,  for  several  centuries,  been  made  here,  particularly  those 
of  a  superior  fabric,  have  long  been  in  great  demand  for  ex* 
portation :  but  that  branch,  under  the  present  circumstances  of 
commerce,  has  suffered  much.     When  the  French  refugees,  after 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  fled  to  this  country  in  1685, 
they  brought  with  then  the  fashion  of  wearing  fur  hats ;  a  fkshioo, 
till  then,  not  common  with  all  ranks,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe 
'that  the  Bewdley  caps,  until  then,  were  commonly  worn,  and  the 
wear  of  them  even  enjoined  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  tbe  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  under  a  penalty  of  three  shillings  and  four-pence.  All 
manner  of  works  ki .  Horn  still  give  employment  to  a  greet  pro- 
portion of  the  industrious,  poor;  and  it  is  a  met  welt  worthy  of 
imitation  in  other  places,  that  a  Flcamel  manufactory  has  seal 
set  oft  foot  here  by  subscription,  in  order  to  give  employment 
to  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  parochial  assistance.    Bewdley  has  long  been  the 
commercial  emporium  for  the  small  towns  in  its  neighbourhood, 
for  the  purchase  of  grocery,  &c.  by  wholesale;  bat  this  branch  of 
trade  is  considerably  diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
facility  of  communication  with  other  quarters.  , 

The  state  of  society  here  is  harmonious.  There  arte  card  sad 
dancing  assemblies  at  the  George  Inn ;  where  also  there  is  assure' 
nient  news-room  on  a  liberal  plan.  In  tbe  Gentleman's  mag* 
pine,  Vol;  XV,  p.  438,  may  be  seen  some  lines  on  "  The  plea* 
sdres  of  Bewdley/1  highly  and  elegantly  descriptive  of  the 
place. 

In  a  district  like  this,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  iron  sod 
coal,  it  is  not  surprising  that  water  impregnated  with  iron  or 
sulphur  should  be  found;  it  is  pleasing,  however,  to  record,  that 
a  late  discovery  of  the  indefatigable  Dr.  James  Johnstone,  of  tbs 
city  of  Worcester,  promises  to  be  of  gitiat  utility  to  those  in  par* 
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tieular,  whose  couched  means,  or  peculiar  engagement  may  pre- 
vent Ibem  from  applying  to  more  distant  means. 

In  the  summer  of  1796,  the  worthy  doctor  was  induced  by  a 
very  strong  hepatic  sulphureous  smell,  in  passing  a  bye-road  in) 
this  neighbourhood,  to  examine  a  water  in  the  corner  of  an  ad- 
joiuiug  field ;  and  finding  it  strongly  impregnated  with  the  sul- 
phureous gas,  he  thought  it  deserving  of  further  investigation* 
The  water  he  designates  locally,  as  issuing  from  a  field  belong* 
iag  to  Mr.  Goolden,  of  Bridgenorth,  now  occupied  by  his  tenant 
Mr.  Whitehouse,  and  called  Sawyer's  field,  near  a  bye-road  ad- 
joining a  wood,  lying  west  of  the  river  Severn,  in  a  part  of  the 
parish  of  Upper  Areley  about  three  miles  from  Bewdley.  The 
water  in  the  well  has  a  greenish  blue  colour.  It  has  a  strong 
sulphureous  taste  and  smell,  noticed  by  passengers  on  the  road  ; 
and  it  lets  fall  in  the  channel,  in  which  .it  runs  off  from  the  well, 
a  white  soft  precipitation.  Coal-mines  are  worked  at  no  great 
distance  from  it,  and  their  Pyrites  may  account  for  the  mineral 
impregnation.  Br.  Johnstone,  in  his  descriptive  letter  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  (1796,  p.  283,)  adds,  that  this  water  cer- 
tainly deserves  attention,  from  its  perfect  resemblance  in  taste, 
and  sensible  qualities,  to  Harrowgate and  Moffat  waters;  and  not . 
being  inferior  to  them  in  strength,  it  may  be  presumed  to  possess 
the  same  medical  virtues.  '  This  opinion,  he  says,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  a  chemical  analysis  and  examination  of  the  water  sent 
by  Mr.  Jones,  a  surveyor  in  Bewdley,  to  Dr.  John  Johnstone,  a 
physician  in  Birmingham,  for  that  purpose,  from  which  it  appears 
similar  to  that  of  Harrowgate ;  and,  therefore,  promises  to  be  a  com- 
modious remedy  to  such,  at  least,  as  cannot  afford  the  expense  of 
a  long  journey,  though  requiring  the  medical  aid  of  a  water  of 
tbeee  qualities. 

The  biography  of  Bewdley  is  not  very  extensive.  John 
Tombts  was  born  here  in  1612,  and  was  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  shewed  himself  a  most  excellent  disputant,  a  person 
•f  incomparable  parts,  and  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ian- 
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gouges  *;  In  1650,  he  left  the  University,  and  became  a  preaebsr 
in  the  city  of  Worcester ;  and  soon  after  was  appointed  vicar  of 
Leominster.  He  then  sided  with  the  Presbyterians;  next  turn- 
ed Anabaptist ;  and  afterwards  was  master  of  the  Temple  in  Lon- 
don ;  "  but  being  supplanted  of  that  place  he  went  to  Bewdley* 
at  what  time  Mr.  Richard  Baxter  preached  at  Kidderminster;  and 
it  is  verily  thought,  that  he  was  put  upon  the  project  of  going 
there  purposely  to  tame  Baxter  and  his  party,  who  then  carried 
att  the  country  before  them.  Both  bad  a  very  great  company  of 
auditors,  who  came  many  miles  on  foot  round  about,  to  admire 
theiri.  One*,  1  think  oftener,  they  disputed  nice  to  free,  and 
their  followers  were  like  two  armies ;  and  at  last  it  came  so  to 
pass,  that  they  fell  together  by  the  ears,  whereby  hurt  was  done, 
and  the  civil  magistrate  had  much  ado  to  quiet  them." 

Richard  Willis,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  f  was  son  of  a  capper 
hi  this  town,  and  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education  at  the 
Iree-school  here.  Whilst  in  London,  as  Lecturer  of  St  Ctaaeaf  s, 
he  was  remarkable  f6r  preaching  extempore;  and  was  chosen  ts 
attend  Khig  William  as  Chaplain  to  Holland;  he  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  mitre  in  1714.  He  deserves  to  be  remembered 
Kith  gratitude  by  every  Worcestershire  man;  as,  during  the  whole 
coarse  of  his  life,  he  shewed  great  affection  for  his  native  country, 
and  at  Winchester  provided  for  the  younger  sons  of  several  gentle- 
men's families  belonging  to  it     The 

CORPORATION 

of  Bewdley  returns  but  one  representative,  and  consist*  of  a  ban 
tiff,  recorder,  high  steward,  and  twelve  capital  burgesses.  Tbe 
bailiff  is  returning  officer.  Lord  Lyttdton  is  I<ord  of  the  Manor. 
high  steward,  and  recorder,  &c.  In  1780,  Lord  Westeote  of  this 
family,  and  then  an  Irish  peer,  was  their  member,  which  office  now 
Is  performed  by  Miles  Peter  Andrews,  Esq. 

This  chartered  corporation   has    experienced  some  curious 
changes.    Their  first  charter  was  given  by  James  L;  this  tbey 
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obliged  Id  surrender  in  the  lime  of  Cbedcs  II.  and  to  a* 
eept  another  from  James  (I.  But  when  Queen  Anne  came  to 
Dm  throne,  the  laat  wan  declared  illegal,  and  that  of  James  I.  coif 
finned;  whioh  produced  no  law  than  two  return*,  on  the  tup 
charters;  nor  was  the  affiiir  settled  until  after  a  long  and  eft- 
pensive  bwauit,  which  confirmed  the  original  one  of  the  find 
James. 

The  bailiff  here  is  a  Justice  of  Peace  and  Quorum;  nor  does  he 
lone  his  legal  dignity  until  twelve  months  after  the  close  of  bis 


The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bevdley  is  extremely  pejfr- 
Cussing  the  river  to  ita  eastern  bank,  at  the  very  end  of 
the  bridge,  He  enter  a  small  hamlet  with  a  chapel  called  the 
"  Foreign  of  Kidderminster/'  being  in  that  parish;  and  close  to 
this  is  Spring  Grove,  the  acatof  the  late  S.  Skey,  Esq.  to  whom 
thin  part  of  the  country  is  indebted  for  the  intsodoctjon  of  a  rejy 
useful  breed  of  moles,  both  for  the  saddle  and  for  agrjeujtafaj 
purpose*.  Some  of  them  of  a  good  size,  to  fifteen  hands  or  mete 
and  some  nearly  of  a  milk,  white  colour,  the  most  beautiful  if 
which  were  reserved  for  drawiog  his  carriage,  and  lor  which  a 
wary  high  price  had  been  offered.  They  were  bred  from  gpey  n? 
white  masse,  and  a  white  spotted  foreign  ass;  and  all  the  6wn> 
a  hoe  done  by  these  animals  on  a  light  sandy  soil*  The 
t  itself  is  a  large  white  extensive  hoilding,  situated  in  a  path* 
i  wall  is  skirted  by  the  read  to  Kidderminster,  and  the  views 
both  of  it,  and  from  it,  are  delightful. 

Keeping  from  the  bridge  end  to  the  right,  on  Severn's  eastern 
hunk,  we  aeon  catch  a  fine  view  of  Wtnterdyne.  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Mondcy,  and  a  most  elegant  villa.  It  was  built  by  the  late 
8tr  Edward  Wnniugten,  Bart,  after  he  had  resigned  to  his  son 
the  house  at  Stanford  Court,  which  is  the  ancient  residence  of 
that  fondly.  It  stands  on  a  hill  about  half  a  mile  from  Bewd- 
Jey,  commanding  a  charming  view  of  the  Severn,  with  all  its  ro- 
snawtie  scenery.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  the  healthiness  of 
its  situation,  the  beauty  of  its  prospects,  and  its  general  neat- 
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ness,  all  unite  to  form  a  most  agreeable  residence:  the  apart- 
'tnents  are  not  numerous,  bat  large,  commodious,  and  pleasant 
Its  style  of  architecture  is  quite  plain ;  but  its  situation,  as  seen 
from  the  opposite  side,  is  delightful ;  standing  on  a  high  and  ro- 
mantic cliff  embowered  in  deep  tufted  shades,  or  covered  with  the 
Terdant  ivy ;  and  surrounded  by  ornamental  walks,  interspersed 
with  Gothic  towers  and  seats,  hermitages,  &c. 

Proceeding  along  the  river,  we  come  to  Blackstone  rocks,  con- 
sisting of  a  most  romantic  range  of  lofty  cliffs,  covered  with  a 
variety  of  creeping  plants,  and  most  elegantly  feathered  with 
tufted  shrubs,  either  shooting  upwards  from  the  interstices,  or 
hanging  down  in  verdant  festoons,  and  forming  a  picturesque 
contrast  with  the  extended  plain  on  the  other  bank,  which  Iks 
trader  the  clifls  of  Winterdyne. 

There  is  here  also  a  most  curious  ancient  hermitage,  consisting 
of  a  subterranean  vault,  divided  into  a  cell  for  tbe  habitation  of 
the  hermit,  and  a  chapel  for  his  oraisons.  The  place  is  well 
chosen  for  retirement,  being  well  fitted  for  contemplation,  and  hav- 
ing a  delightful  view  of  the  Severn,  with  a  fine  opening  to  Rib* 
besford  woods.  At  the  time  when  the  roads  were  almost  impas- 
sable, and  human  intercourse  but  on  a  contracted  scale,  this  must 
have  been  a  convenient  retirement  for  those  who,  if  they  had  not 
declared  war  against  society,  had  yet  pnt  themselves  in  a  state 
of  non  intercourse  ;  bnt  at.  present  it  is  used  for  humbler  par* 
poses,  being  filled  with  potatoes,  cheese,  and  agricultural  instru- 
ments, as  a  kind  of  farming  repository  to  Mr.  Court,  within  whose 
grounds  it  stands.  His  house  is  an  ancient  one,  and  fronts  the 
river ;  but  it  is  a  subject  of  regret,  to  the  antiquarian  tourist  at 
least,  that  the  present  mode  of  occupation  of  this  ancient  her- 
mitage should  tend  to  obscure  its  venerable  remains ;  which  is 
literally  the  case,  as  the  aperture  above,  which  afforded  light  sad 
air,  has  been  closed  up  to  guard  against  accidents. 

The  ramble  on  the  western  bank  of  Severn,  front  Bewdfey,  if 

equally  agreeable.    After  passing  Winterdyne,  we  come  towards 

Ribbbbford  Chuech,  which  stands  in  an  extensive  burying 
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ground  adjoining  the  gardens  of  Ribbesford  Haul  Dug* 
dale  *,  who  calls  it  Ribetford,  says  it  was  a  town  whose  vil- 
leins were  bound  by  accustomed  usage  to  make  fishing-weirs,  or 
stakes,  and  all  other  contrivances  for  hunting,  for  the  monastery, 
and  also  to  do  other  works  as  they  were  commanded ;  but  the 
Danes,  and  then  Thurstan,  having  taken  away  the  monastery  by 
violence,  its  government  was  lost  ,to  the  cathedral.  "  But  he/* 
says  the  monkish  legend,  "  not  only  lost  it,  and  all  his.  other 
lands,  but  was  soon  driven. into  exile;  so  that  he  who  takes  from 
God  unjustly,  soon  loses  his  own  justly/' 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  $t  Leonard;  it  is  low,  and  of 
very  ancient  architecture,  partly  Saxon,  partly  Gothic.    It  has 
two  aide  aisles ;  the  Gothic  arches  on  one  side  being  of  stone, 
but  on  the  other  of  wood.     The  windows  are  of  each  order  of 
architecture  already  meutioned ;  but  the  greatest  curiosity  about 
it  is  a  Saxon  bas-relief  over  the  door-way,  which  is  said  to  refer 
to  a  legend  of  one  of  the  ancient  possessors  shooting  a  salmon* 
This  is,  however,  so  uncouthly  carved,  and  has  been  so  be* 
daubed  with  paint  and  plaster,  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  even  the 
outline  of  the  figures.     It  may  have  been  intended  for  a  salmon; 
but  if  so,  either  the  salmons  or  the  statuaries  of  ancient  times 
must  have  been  curious  creatures.    If  it  resembles  any  thing  in 
air,  earth,  or  water,  it  might  more  reasonably  be  supposed  as  in* 
tended  for  a  beaver,  which  animal  was  formerly  plentiful  in  this 
neighbourhood,  or  perhaps  a  seal,  to  which  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance, and  which  may  have  come  up  the  river,  and  been  con- 
sidered as  a  great  curiosity  in  those  days.    The  good  people  of 
Bewdley,  however,  are  so  convinced  of  its  being  a  salmon,  that  we 
will  not  run  the  risk  of  being  thought  heretics  in  this  point  of  faith, 
though  it  is  the  first  salmon  we  have  ever  seen  with  two  fore 
feet! 

Where  there  is  so  much  ground  unoccupied,  as  there  is  round 
this  church,  it  seems  more  particularly  indecorous  to  observe  an 
angle  in  the  building  rudely  walled  up,  and  filled  with  sculls  and 
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(rther  relics  of  human  mortality.  There  can  fa  too  reason  wh  j 
these  should  not  be  buried;  nor  can  we  see  any  good  purpose  that 
can  be  answered  by  an  exposure  of  this  kind. 
-  The  church  contains  many  tablet  monuments,  and  many  ar» 
mortal  bearings ;  and,  considering  its  antiquity,  is  in  a  better 
state  of  interior  repair  than  could  well  hare  been  expected.  This 
manor  was  the  property  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  Knt  youngest  bro- 
ther of  the  romantic  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  whose  son  was 
also  created  Lord  Herbert,  leaving  a  son  Henry,  who  was  High 
Steward,  and  Recorder  of  Bewdley  in  1738,  but  that  line  is  now 
extinct  "the  ancient  house  Still  remains,  with  some  vestiges  of 
It  mo£t  Hound  it.  It  was  evidently  intended  as  a  kind  of  domes- 
.tic  fortress,  for  twot  of  the  ancient  towers  are  still  remaining; 
hut  great  part  of  it  is  modernized,  and  some  additions  have  been 
made  to  it,  that  detract  much  from  its  air  of  antiquity.  It  stands 
on  a  dead  flat,  a  short  distance  from  the  river-side;  and  the 
Stables,  which  are  very  extensive,  still  bear  the  anna  of  Herbert 
in  many  places,  cut  in  stone.  One  copy  of  the  MSS.  account  of 
the  life  of  the  famous  Lord  Cherbury  is  said  to  have  been  found 
here. 

Lord  Herbert  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  that  his  manuscript  ' 
should  be  lost  to  posterity,  although  he  did  not  chuse  to  publish 
it  him&elf  in  his  life-time;  accordingly  he  multiplied  the  copies, 
One  of  which  was  afterwards  found  in  this  palace.  Some. extracts 
from  One  of  the  copies,  differing  in  some  degree  from  the  others, 
one  of  which  has  been  published,  are  now  in  the  British  If  uw 
seuin  *,  we  shall  therefore  notice  them  here,  as  illustrative  of  one 
of  the  founders  of  that  family  which  flourished  so  long  at  Ribbes* 
ford. 

Like  Tristram  Shandy,  be  begins  his  life  before  he  makes  his 
appearance  in  the  world,  and  draws  a  curious  conclusion  respect- 
ing his  departure  from  it,  from  those  very  antecedent  circum- 
stances, where  he  says,  "  as  I  found  myself  in  possession  of  this 
life  without  knowing  any  of  the  pangs  or  throes  which  my  mother 
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angered,  when  yet  doubtless  they  did  no  ie*a  preap  -and  a#ic,t  199 
than  her,  sol  hope  my  soul  shall  pass  :to.,a$etter  life  tbanAhif, 
without  being  sensible  of  the  anguish  and  pains  which  fay  body 
shall  feel  in  death.  Far  as  I  believe  that  then  I  shall  be  traas- 
nutted  to  a  more  happy  estate  by  Cod's  great  grace,  I  am  confident 
I  shall  no  more  know  how  I  came  oqt  of  this  world,,  than,  bow  I 
*  came  into  if 

He  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  <Afpi|t» 
gomeryshire;  but  from  this  MSS.it  appears,  that  although  his 
frther  was  Richard  Herbert  of  Montgoniery  Castle,  Esq.  his  mo- 
ther being  Magdalen,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Newport,  yet  be 
was  born  at  Eyton,  in  Shropshire,  in  1583;  but  so  afflicted  with  an# 
hereditary  epilepsy,  that  many  .thought  he  wpuld  hare  been 
dumb.  Under  a  domestic  tutor  in  the  house  of  his  grandmother, 
be  learnt  to  read,  and  also- some  part  of  his  grammar,  and  at  ajfye 
years  of  age  was  sept  to  Mr*  Edward  Tbalwall  of  Vlaa-ward,  iji 
Denbighshire,  in  order  to  4c>rn  Welch,  as  that  pjght  be  uaefgl 
to  him  amongst  his  friends  and  tenantry.  j(Je  was  aftcrwarjl* 
entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of  University  College,  QxAwij 
hat,  after  his  father's  death,  an  overture  was  made  to  him  of  nurr 
xiage  with  Mary,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  William  Herbert  of 
St.  Julian's,  in  Monmouthshire,  which  was  shortly  after  cou- 
jNunmated,  he  being  then  about  fifteen,  and  his  wife  five  am) 
Awenty  years  of  age.  However,  he  still  continued  his  studies  at 
Oxford,  whither  bis  wife  and  mother  accompanied  him,  and,  aa  be 
observes,  much  to  his  advantage  with  respect  to  personal  ao- 
briety  and  temperance,  &c.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.  fee 
xras  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath ;  but  his  inclination  leading  hifi 
to  travelling,  and  that  in  a  chivalrous  romantic  way,  he  went  tp 
•France,  where,  after  many  adventures, 'romantic,  in  the  extreme, 
be  was  at  the  siege  of  Juliers,  where  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  with 
4000  English,  had  joined  Prince  Maurice  in  besieging  that  place ; 
juad  at  the  taking  of  which,  he  was  the  first  who  passed  over  the 
4Hcfa  to.the  walls. 
"  At  this  place  he  was  challenged  by  MonsieuriDalagay,  then  a 
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colonel  hi  the  French  service,  who  had  killed  eight  or  njnemenv 
in  single  fight,  and  was  accounted  one  of  the  moat  gallant  men 
of  his  time.  Mons.  Balagny,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Edward 
Cecil,  and  divers  English  officers,  accosted  Sir  Edward  Herbert 
thus,  '  Sir !  they  say  that  yon  are  one  of  the  bravest  of  yoar 
nation;  and  I  am  Balagny.  Let  ns  try  who  will  do  most;'  and 
presently  he  leapt  out  of  the  trenches  with  his  sword  drawn.  Sir 
Edward  was  not  a  foot  behind  him.  Whereupon  both  of  them 
hastened  to  an  open  place,  in  a  kind  of  emulation,  striving  who 
should  be  foremost.  Bnt  the  besieged  charged  so  fast  upon  them 
from  the  bulwark  and  cortine,  as  forced  them  to  retreat  without 
fighting,  Balagny  himself  retiring  first;  for  Sir  Edward  sold  him, 
'  you  shall  go  first,  or  I  will  never  go/ — "  Shortly  after  the  town 
being  taken,  Sir  Edward  returned  to  England,  and  coming  to  Lon- 
don, was  held  in  great  reputation  and  esteem,  as  well  at  court 
as  in  the  city,  both  for  his  bravery  and  learning ;  and  several  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  had  even  got  his  picture  whilst  lie  was 
abroad.  Amongst  these  were  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  Sir  John 
Ayres's  lady,  and  several  others.  Indeed,  the  imprudent  favour 
of  Lady  Ayres  nad  like  to  have  been  of  fatal  consequence  both 
to  Sir  Edward  and  to  her  husband ;  for  it  seems  she  had  the  pic- 
ture in  little,  set  in  gold  and  enamelled,  and  so  wore  it  round 
her  neck,  which  Sir  John  unluckily  discovering,  fell  into  a  most 
passionate  fit  of  jealousy  without  any  other  cause,  and  resolved  to 
kill  Sir  Edward,  any  way  that  he  could.  To  effect  his  design, 
he  took  an  opportunity  as  Sir  Edward  was  coming  from  White- 
hall, in  Scotland  Yard,  where  Sir  John,  with  his  brother  aid 
some  attendants,  furiously  set  upon  Sir  Edward,  intending  to  as- 
sassinate him. 

Against  all  those  he  defended  hhnself  in  a  very  surprising 
manner,  till,  by  the  coming  up  of  some  persons,  he  was  rescued 
from  his  assassins,  but  not  without  having  received  a  stab  on  the 
right  aide,  which  entered  his  ribs  as  far  as  his  hip.  He  un- 
derstood the  use  of  the  sword  extremely  well ;  to  which  skill, 
bis  reputation  for  courage,  and  forwardness  to  fighting,  was  no 
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my  inferior.  He  acknowledges  himself  indeed  to  have  been 
choleric  and  hasty ;  yet  protests,  that  without  occasion  given, 
he  never  quarrelled  with  any  person ;  and  though  he  passed  much 
of  his  time  in  the  armies  and  courts  of  the  greatest  princes  ia 
Christendom,  yet  he  never  drew  his  sword  for  his  own  sake  sing- 
ly, but  often  for  his  friends. 

"The  encounter  above-mentioned,  happened  in  1611;    after 
which  we  may  conceive  Sir  Edward  for  three  years  in  a  deep  ap- 
plication to  his  bookes,  of  which  he  had  a  choice  collection  of  his 
own  gathering  in  his  castle  of  Montgomery/'    After  this  he  went 
again  to  the  continent,  and  visiting  Italy,  arrived  at  Rome,  a 
little  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  no  sooner  was  he  alight- 
ed from  his  horse,  but  he  went  to  the  English  college,  and  then 
demanding  the  president  or  governor,  accosted  him  in  this  bold 
manner:  « I  need  not  tell  yon  my  country,  when  you  hear  my 
language.    I  came  not  here  to  study  controversies,  but  to  see  the 
antiquities  of  the  place.    If,  without  scandal  to  the  religion  in 
which  I  was  bora  and  bred  up,  I  may  take  this  liberty,  I  should 
be  glad  to  spend  some  convenient  time  here :  if  not,  my  horse  ia 
saddled,  and  myself  willing  to  go  out  of  the  town."  The  governor 
answered  that "  he  had  never  heard  any  body,  before  him,  profess 
himself  of  any  other  religion  in  Rome,  than  what  was  there  used; 
thai  for  his  part  he  did  not  disapprove  this  freedom  in  speaking, 
aa  collecting  thereby  that  he  was  a  person  of  bononr ;  for  the  rest, 
that  he  could  give  him  no  warrant  or  license  of  security  for  his 
abiding  there ;  bat  that  experience  did  teach,  that  those  who  gave 
no  affirout  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  did  receive  none. 
Whereupon  he  demanded  his  name,  and  being  told,  Sir  Edward 
Herbert,  the  governor  replied  that  he  had  heard  him  often  spoken 
of  both  for  his  learning  and  valour,  and  immediately  invited  him 
to  dinner;  which  courteous  invitation  Sir  Edward  kindly  resented, 
but  did  not  accept,  that  he  might  not  give  nmbrage  or  jealousy  in 
England,  that  he  had  made  any  undue  acquaintance  or  correspond* 
ence  with  that  society. 
"  Upon  his  going,  oat  of  curiosity,  to  see  the  Pope  in  consis* 
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tory,  and  happening  ,to  depart  somewhat  unseasonably,  just  as  the 
Pope  was  going  to  give  the  blessing,  this  gave  suspicion  of  his 
being  an  heretic,  and  some  persons  were  sent  presently  to  appre- 
hend him;  of  which  being  apprized  by  the  regent  of  the  English 
college  above-mentioned,  he^  .instantly  removed  his  lodging,  and 
after  a  day  or  two  took  horse,  and  returned  by  Bologna  to  Ve- 
nice." 

Stopping  some  time  after  at  Turin,  Sir  Edward  "  accepted  of 
a  commission  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  conduct  4000  men  of 
the  reformed  religion,  who  had  promised  him  their  assistance  in 
bis  war  against  Spain,  through  Lauguedoc  in  France  to  Piedmont 
Upon  this  expedition  be  rode  post  as  far  as  Lyons,  a  nobleman  at- 
tending  him  thither  with  some  jewels  from  the  duke  to  be  pawned 
there,  to  pay  the  soldiers.  For  at  this  time  the  dake  was  in  grant 
want  of  money,  and  the  taxations  were  exceedingly  heavy  and 
severe  upon  his  people,  every  one  paying  a  certain  sum  for  every 
horse,  cow,  and  sheep,  that  he  had,  and  so  much  for  every  chim- 
ney ;  and  for  every  person  by  the  poll,  a  pistole  of  the  value  of 
fourteen  shillings.  Sir  Edward  demanding  of  some,  how  they 
could  with  patience  bear  such  grievous  and  burthensome  taxations, 
they  answered  that  they  were  not  so  uneasy  at  what  the  duke  took 
from  them,  as  they  were  thankful  to  him  for  what  he  had  left 
them." 

In  this  plan  of  raising  troops  he  was  frustrated  by  an  edict  of 
the  French  government ;  he  then  returned  to  the  Low  Countries, 
and  afterwards  to  England ;  and  shortly  after  was  sent  ambasaa* 
dor  to  the  court  of  Paris,  where  he  gave  great  support  and  coun- 
tenance to  the  cause  of  the  reformed  religion.  "  During  his  em* 
hassy  in  France,  it  happened  that  the  French  king,  through  the 
advice  and  instigation  q(  his  great  favourite,  Mens,  de  Luignes, 
began  a  war  in  1621,  with  his  sutyects  of  the  reformed  religion. 
This  counsel,  though  approved  by  the  young  kjng,  was  yet  roach 
disliked  by  grave  and  wise. men,. particularly  the  chancellor  Sil- 
lery,  and  the  president  Jeanuin,  who  thought  it  better  to  have 
peace  with  two  religious,  than  war  with  one.    The  same  was  like- 
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wise  strenuously  opposed  by  6w  ambaanudur,  with  many  aiga* 
snoots  and  obtestations ;  but  nothing  could  divert  Mont.  iLoignes 
and  the  king  from  their  resolution  of  persecuting  the  Hugonofs, 
being  much  incited  to  it  by  the  Jesuitical  party  in  France.  'A* 
instance  of*  this  bigotted  zeal  appeared  in  Father  Segneraad,  the 
king's  confessor,  who  in  a  sermon  before  him  upon  theV'forgivehen* 
ef  our  enemies,  after  having  said  some  good  things  upon  the  to* 
pic,  came  at  last  to  distinguish  concerning  forgiveness,  and  sail 
that  though  indeed  we  were  enjoined  to  forgive  our  own  enemies, 
yet  we  were  not  so  the  enemies  of  God;  such  as  were  all  here- 
tics, and  particularly  those  of  the  reformed  religion  in  (France; 
whom,  therefore,  his  Majesty,  as  the  most  Christian  king,  ought 
to  extirpate  by  all  possible  ways  and  means,  wheresoever  they 
could  be  found!  "  The  persecution  having  been  carried  on  fu- 
riously for  some  time,  king  James  sent  instructions  to  his  am* 
nassadors  to  labour  the  mediating  of  a  peace ;  in  which  inedia* 
tion,  if  he  could  not  speedily  prevail,  he  was  to  notify  to  the 
French  king,  that  the  King  oT  Great  Britain  would  interpose  to 
prevent  the  utter  rain  of  the  distressed.  With  this  message  the 
afabassador  gladly  posted  to  the  French  king  just  as  he  was*  go* 
ingtobesiege  St  Jean  d9  Angely ;  but  his  Majesty  would  give  hiss 
no  answer  of  himself,  but  referred  him  to  Mons.  de  Luignes  for  one. 
Luignes  received  the  ambassador  with  great  indifference  and  cold* . 
Bess,  suspecting  his  errand  to  be  what  it  was  before  he  heard  it; 
and  upon  hearing  it,  especially  the  latter  part  of  it,  touching  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  interposing  in  the  aflkir,  he  replied  with  an  air 
vf  haughtiness  and  disdain,  '  We  are  not  afraid  of  you;'  To 
which  the  ambassador  retorted,  •  Sir  If  you  had  said  that  you 
had  not  loved  us,  I  should  have  believed  you  sooner.'  At  which 
reply  Luignes  was  so  provoked,  that  he  exclaimed '  by  G— ,  Sir,  if 
you  were  not  an  ambassador,  I  would  treat  you  in  a  different  man* 
tier.'  Sir  Edward  replied  again,  '  Sir  I  have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  a  gentleman,  as  well  ss  the  honour  of  being  an  ambassador; 
mad  here  is  that  which  shall  make  you  a  further  answer/  laying 
liis  hand  at  the  same  time  upon  his  sword.  Luignes  to  this  made 
no  reply ;  whereupon  the  ambassador  rose  from  his  chair  and  de- 
parted: 
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parted:  but Lriignes making  an  offer  to  accompany  him  to  the 
door,  Sir  Edward  told  him  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  ceremony 
after  so  rude  an  entertainment,. and  no  they  parted.  However, 
Loignes  ao  resented  this  reply  of  the  ambassador,  that  shortly 
after  he  sent  his  own  brother  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Eng- 
land with  a'vast  train,  and  in  a  most  sumptuous  manner,  chiefly 
to  procure  Sir  Edward  to  be  recalled,  which  by  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  matter,  as  if  Sir  Edward  had  begun  the  offence,  was 
effected,  and  he  was  recalled.  Sir  Edward  then  earnestly  request* 
ed  the  king,  that  he  might  send  a  trumpet  to  .Luignes  to  offer  him 
the  combat,  bat  was  not  permitted  to  do  so ;  but  on  the  death  of 
JLoignes,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  (then  ambassador)  attesting  that  the 
affront  was  offered  by  him  in  the  manner  related  above,  Sir  Ed- 
ward was  ordered  to  return  to  his  former  charge  in  France,  with 
this  additional  honour,  that  his  Majesty  was  now  so  well  assured  of 
his  abilities  and  fidelity,  that  be  refused  to  give  him  any  particular 
instructions,  but  ordered  him  to  proceed  apon  all  emergent  occa- 
sions according  to  bk  own  prudence  and  sagacity/' 

"  During  his  second  residence  in  France,  Count  Gondomar  pass* 
ed  through  Paris  in  his  way  to  England;  who  coming  to  see  oar 
ambassador  about  ten  in  the  morning,  after  some  compliments 
passed,  told  him  that  he  was  to  go  for  England  the  next  day,  and 
desired  his  coach  to  accompany  him  out  of  town.  But  Sir  Ed- 
ward freely  told  him  that  he  should  not  have  his  coach;  for  be 
knew  well  enough  that  he  did  not  demand  it  because  he  wanted 
coaches,  (there  being  then  in  town  the  Pope's  nuncio,  the  Empe- 
ror's ambassador,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria's  agent,  and  others  whs 
had  coaches  enough  to  famish  him,)  but  because  he  wanted  to  raise 
a  jealousy  between  him  the  English  ambassador,  mnd  the  French. 
Gondomar,  looking  merrily  upon  him  at  this  unexpected  answer, 
amid,  *  however,  I  will  dine  with  you  to  day/  Sir  Edward  re- 
plied, that  by  his  good  favour  he  should  not  dine  with  him  neither 
at  that  time,  not  only  for  the  reason  above-mentioned,  but  also 
because  he  would  not  entertain  the  ambassador  of  so  great  a  prince 
at  his  ordinary  dinner:  but  if  at  any  time  ho  would  give  hint 
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to  waning,  so  that  he  might  provide  him  a  feast  extraordinary, 
and  in  some  measure  worthy  of  so  gceat  a  personage,  ha  should 
then  be  welcome.  Gondomar,  though  much  surprized  and  disap* 
pointed,  yet  was  greatly  pleased  with  so  frank  and  gentle  a  re* 
pulse,  as  he  afterwards  declared  to  the  Duke  of  Lenox*  and  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  in  England,  adding  that  onr  ambassador  was 
a  man  fit  for  employment,  and  that  he  thought  an  Englishman 
had  not  known  how  to  avoid  a  trick  handsomely,  if  pin  upon  him 
under  the  show  of  civility/'  ' 

Sir  Edward,  after  his  return,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  King 
James,  as  Lord  Herbert  in  Ireland,  and  by  King  Charles  I.  as 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  in  Shropshire,  "  after  which  he  appeared 
little  upon  the  stage  of  public  aflairs,  applying  himself  to  a  stu- 
dious and  retired  Hfe,  even  amidst  the  confusion  of  the  civil  war.'* 
His  work  on  Truth  has  been  translated  into  many  languages  and 
been  admired  by  some  of  the  most  learned,  particularly  by  Oasan* 
bon,  Tillenius,  Vossius,  &c  He  died  in  1678,  and  was  buried  at 
St  Giles  in  the  Fields,  London. 

This  place  is  now  the  property  of  J.  PrattingUm,  Esq.  We  have 
heard  it  verbally  asserted,  that  Ribbesford  is  a  lordship  in  JBeweU 
ley  parish,  but  distinct  from  it  with  respect  to  municipal  govern* 
ment,  the  justices,  or  other  officers  of  the  parish,  having  no  power 
within  its  limits ;  yet  Ribbesford  church  is  the  parish  church,  and 
Ibis  in  the  sole  bnrying*ground  for  the  whole  district. 

A  pleasant  road  through  the  grounds  leads  to  the  high-road 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  from  whence,  along  tlie  top  of  the 
clifls,  there  is  a  very  extensive  prospect,  including  Blackatsoe 
-rocks,  Mr.  Folyots'  house,  a  comfortable,  indeed  handsome,  hot 
not  very  modern  building,  and  the  town  of  Stourport,  with  all  its 
wharfs,  boats,  bridge,  &c.  formiug  an  extraordinary  scene  of  ae» 
tivity.  In  a  short  time  we  come  to  Arelry  on  the  Hill,  whose 
church,  standing  on  an  eminence,  is  not  only  an  object  worthy  no* 
tioe  in  itself,  but  possesses  as  fine  a  prospect  as  any  in  the  county, 
extending  even  to  Worcester  and  Malvern*  The  church  is 
Gothic,  and  has  heen  .tastefully  repaired  in  that  style.    It  is 

extremely 


extremely  nsat  both  inside  ami  out,  and  in  Ike  interior  are  i 
very  handsome  monumental  tablets ;  and  some  very  large  eseot* 
sheens ;  the  body  of  it  is  also  neatly  fitted  op  with  pews,  bat  in 
every  part  the  Gothic  style  is  preserved  as  much  as  possible.  In 
the  north  wall  there  is  a  curious  Saxon  door-way,  new  bnilt  op: 
the  principal  entrance,  as  nanal  on  the  south-aide,  is  a  handsome 
Gothic  piece  of  architecture.  In  the  church-yard  is  the  wary 
curious  tosfb  of  Sir  Henry  Coningsby:  the  grave-stone  lies 
under  the  shade  of  four  elms  planted  on  the  steep  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  is  about  eight  feet  long  ;  it  has  no  inscription,  bnt  dose  on 
the.  went  side  of  it,  them  are  three  ranges  of  four  stones  each, 
ferming  a  kind  of  wall,  the  lowest  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  the 
whole  supported  by  the  bemre-meutioned  elm-trees.  This  wail  is 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  length,  each  stone  being  mete  than 
four  feet  long,  and  about  one  and  a  half  sonare;  and  on  this  m 
cut,  in  large  letters, 

"  LrraoLoeBiEA  Quark 
Hbpovitur  £ir  Harry." 

The  legend  attached  to  this  k,  that  the  person  whose  memory 
is  hern  preserved,  was  Sir  Henry  Coningsby  of  Herefordshire,  in 
which  county  be  had  a  bouse  moated.  He  had  an  only  child;  and 
playing  with  it  one  day  at  a  window,  accidentally  let  it  mil  hits 
the  water,  where  it  was  drowned.  This  misfortune  afflicted  him 
so  much,  that  he  afterwards  avoided  alt  intercourse  with  the 
world,  and  ended  his  days  at  a  farm-house  in  this  parish.  Gfase 
to  the  limitsrf  the  church-yard  is  the  old  parsonage-house  of  Mr. 
Hume ;  and  a  little  below  it,  is  Areiey  Hail,  once  the-seat  of  the 
Ahaphlows,  and  then  a  very  curious  ancient  place,  but  now  re» 
placed  by  a  handsome  modern  mansion,  the  property  of  the  faintly 
of  Zachary. 

Rom  this  spot,  the  tourist,  who  is  rambling  for  pleasure,  will 
turn  to  the  right,  and  ascend  Stagbury  hill,  which  will  lead  hinv 
along  the  top  of  a  high  range,  from  whence  he  looks  down  with  a 
fine  bird's  eye  view  of  the  river  and  its  scenery,  whilst  in  the  dia» 
tance  he  sees  Bredon,  Cqtswold,  Malvern,  Woodhury-hiH,  Jabber* 
9  ley, 
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ley  Rocl,  Wyra  forefct,  Clent,  Kidderminster,  and  roortd  to  Has- 
tiebury  common,  and  Stoarport;  altogether  forming  a*  picturesque 
a  range  of  scenery,  as  any  part  of  that  neighbourhood  can  far* 


Passing  through  some  extensive  young  woods,  we  come  to  the 
glebe  lands  of  Ribbesford,  in  which  is  a  very  canons  botanical  phe* 
nomenon,  of  a-  yew  tree  growing  in  the  body  of  an  osk.  The  yew  tree 
is  not  less  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  completely  eased  with  the  trunk 
of  the  Pollard  oak,  and  each  of  them  growing  in  the  greone\ 
which  is  proved  by  a  small  part  of  the  oak  being  eat  away;  so 
that  the  oak  is  nothing  more  than  a  hollow  cylinder,  but  lifted  op 
with  the  body  of  the  yew  tree  to  a  height  of  eighteen  or  tweafj 
feet,  after  which  the  two  trees  intertwine  their  branches  in  Iks 
most  friendly  and  picturesque  manner  possible !  From  this,  the 
read  into  Bewdley  leads  us  by  Horsehill  to  what  is  called  "  Amgni* 
tine's  Oak."  With  respect  to  the  true  history  of  this  tree,  tbeiw 
is  a  variety  of  opinions;  or  rather  with  respect  to  its  situation; 
for  it  is  not  contended  for,  that  the  old  tree  still  exists.  Sir  Hen* 
ry  Spelman,  an  intelligent  and  indefatigable  antiquary,  seems  to 
think  that  there  are  some  remains  of  the  name  in  Amfrie,  a  viU 
lege  in  Snckley  parish  in  this  county,  which  according  to  his 
interpretation  of  Huntingdon,  the  monkish  writer,  who  relates  the 
feet,  lay  on  the  confines  of  the  Wieeians  and  West  Seats**.—* 
"  Ac  id  est  robur  Angustini  in  confinio  Hacciorum  et  occidentalism 
Saxonnm/'  as  Bade  says,  I.  9.  C.  2.  whom  Huntingdon  copied; 
and  both  of  whom  were  afterwards  copied  by  Bishop  Gibson.  Of 
the  met  itself  as  it  took  place,  Dr .  Nash  tells  us,  that  St  Augus- 
tine the  Apostle  of  England,  and  the  British  Bishops,  are  said  to 
have  held  a  conference  in  the  year  603,  under  an  oak,  whioh  stood 
on  the  limits  of  the  Wiccian  and  West  Saxon  kingdoms.  The 
subjects  of  this  conference  were  the  keeping  of  Easter,  and  ad* 
ministering  the  sacraments  of  baptism,  &c.  according  to  the  church 
of  Rome.  This  dispute,  like  most  other  religions  .ones,  tended 
•sly  to  inflame  animosities,  and  to  send  away  both  parties  di«ss> 
tisfied;  and  Camden  simply  observes  on  lbs  subject,  that  after 

some 
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t  squahbliug.  they  separated  with  as  little  agreement  as  be* 
tee.  Sir  Henry  Spel  man's  idea  respecting  the  exact  spot*  may 
have  originated  in  the  old  map,  spelling  the  name  of  the  village 
Ac  frick,  the  Saxon  for  an  oak ;  some  again  have  supposed  that 
they  fonnd  nominal  vestiges  of  it  in  Aca  or  Rock  parish ;  others  at 
a.  place  now  called  the  apostle's  oak  at  Stanford  bridge ;  jwme  at 
the  Mitre  Oak,  Hartlebury  common ;  and  last  of  all,  Dr.  Nash 
himself  conjectures  that  it  stood  near  Tetbury  in  Gloucestershire. 
Without  pretending  to  decide  where  doctors  differ,  we  shall  only 
say  that  the  oak  shewn  at  present,  as  a  descendant  of  the  real 
original  one,  is  a  very  pretty  oak,  and  stands  in  a  very  pretty 
place,  and  that  we  have  never  seen  an  oak  better  adapted  to  shel- 
ter a  saint  and  a  congregation  of  bishops  than  the  one  in  question. 
That  there  was  an  oak  there  in  the  days  of  St.  Augustine,  we 
think  highly  probable,  and  if  St.  Augustine  did  not  go  to  the 
oak,  it  would  have  been  but  civil,  in  that  age  of  miracles,  for  the 
oak.  to  have  gone  to  St.  Augustine.  We  must,  however,  leave  it 
where  it  now  stands,  and  descend  a  very  picturesque  range  of 
hills,  partly  through  the  forest  of  Wyre,  to  TicgENHiix,  which 
stands  a  few  hundred  yards  out  of  the  town  of  Bewdley. 

The  park  is  open  as  a  general  promenade ;  and  Uie  house,  great 
part  of  which  has  been  rebuilt  since  its  almost  total  destntctioa  in 
the  civil  wars,  is  placed  in  a  most  commanding  situation.    Its 
south  front,  which  is  not  more  than  a  century  oldi  embraces  a  wide 
extent  of  country  through  the  whole  vale  of  Severn,  as  far  as  Mai* 
vera  and  Cotswold  :  the  north  front,  which  rises  from  the  abrupt 
brow  of  the  hill,  is  of  that  species  of  ancient  wood-work,  as  to- 
give  an  idea  that  it  is  actually  pail  of  the  old  mansion,  and  which, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  reckoned  a  new  one.    Leland 
says,  "  there  is  a  fayre  inannour  place  by  west  of  the  town  stand* 
inge  in  a  good  bye  parke  well  wooded,  on  the  very  knappe  of  as 
hill  that  the  town  standith  on.    This  place  is  called  TickenhiH 
Whether  there  were  an  ancient  house  in  times  past  or  noe,  I  aa 
not  assured;  but  this  that  now  is  there,  is  somewhat  newe,  and 
•a  I  heard,  was  in  a  manner  totally  erected  by  King  Henry  VII. 

for 
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for  Prince  Arthur,  ft  was  repayttd  for  the  Lady  e  Mary e.  Sine* 
I  heard  that  Richard,  Earl  of  Marche  and  Duke  of  Yorke,  build* 
ed  there.    It  was  Mortimer's,  Earl  of  Marche's  land." 

Though  this  was  the  frequent  residence  of  Prince  Arthur 
(indeed  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  his  iftorrtage  festivities 
with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  afterwards  Queen  to  Henry  VIII.)  it 
was  not  the  scene  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Ludlow :  here, 
however,  he  was  brought  in  his  way  to  Worcester.  "  On  St. 
Mark's  day  the  procession  went  from  Ludlow  to  Beudley.  It  was 
the  foulest  cold  windy*  and  raineye  daye,  and  the  worst  waye 
that  I  have  seen* ;  yea,  and  in  some  places  they  were  faiue  to 
take  oxen  to  drawe  the  charre,  so  ill  was  the  waye.  Assoon  as 
toe  corpse  was  in  the  chappie  of  Beaudley,  and  set  in  the  quiere 
there,  with  such  lightes  as  there  was  roome  for,  the  dirige  begann. 
Thai  dowfe,  the  lordes  and  others  went  to  their  dinners,  for  it 
wot  a  fasting  day.  CJn  the  morn  the  earl  of  Surrey  offired  at  the 
masse  of  requiem,  a  noble,  in  manner  as  before.  At  which  masse 
season  there  was  a  general  dole  of  pence,  of  two-pence  to  everye 
poore  man  and  woman."*  With  respect  to  its  subsequent  history, 
Dr.  Nash  tells  us  that  it  was  vested  in  the  crowu,  and  leased  out  to 
the  Wilmington  family,  before  which  period,  however,  it  had  been 
used*  as  a  mansion  for  the  council  of  the  marches  of  Wales.  It 
was  much  damaged  in  the  civil  wars,  but  afterwards  repaired  by 
Mr.  Ingram,  whose  family  still  possess  it  under  a  lease  from  the 
Winniugtons,  with  whom  they  are  connected  by  marriage.  Mr. 
Habyngdon  in  hi*  MSS.  says  that  Tukenhill  park  was  famous 
for  large  spreading  oaks,  somewhat  rcsetholing  the  neighbouring 
forest  of  tv*yre.  Of  these  oaks  many  remain ;  and  though  the 
park  is  not  very  extensive,  it  possesses  a  variety  of  hill  and  dale, 
and  of  romantic  dells,  that  render  it  susceptible  of  the  highest  and 
most  picturesque  improvement  The  view  from  the  north  front 
is  delightful,  bursting  at  once  upon  a  wooded  dell  below,  with 
swelling  hills  all  tufted  with  wood  in  the  fore-ground,  and  soften- 
Vol.  XV.  8  ing 
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log  iitotli^diitancetiWyfcfi^aU;  aHoge ther  protiueing  * 
ctf  wildneas  far  superior  to  the  triampt  lawn,  or  gayeatjnttam. 
The 
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ne*t  claims  our  attention;  but  this  has  tag  been  in  a  great 
aura  denuded;  even  aa  early  aa  the  day  a  of  Drayton,  who  etoga, 

"  When  soone  the  goodlie  Wyre,  that  wonted  was  so  hie. 

Her  statelie  top  to  reare,  ashamed  to  behold 

Her  straight  and  goodlie  woods  onto  the  fornace  sold ;  j 

And  looking  on  herself*  by  her  decay  doth  see. 

The  mswrie  wherein  her  sister  tests  bee."  I 

I 
Leland  merely  Bays  of  it,  that "  summe  part  is  sett  in  Wices- 
tershire,  but  the  moat  part  in  Shropshire,  and  stretchythe  up 
FrbnthaJtt  upon  Severn,  on  to  Brugenorthe,  Bewdley  is  set  in 
the  marches  of  this  forest."  It  seems,  however,  that  more  of  it 
is  now  considered  as  being  in  this  county  than  at  that  period. 
At  present  it  is  a  great  nursery  for  oak-poles  and  underwood, 
which  are  cut  at  the  proper  seasons,  reserving  timber  trees  at 
judicious  distances.  The  oak  shoots,  which  are  often  from  oU 
roots,  are  innumerable ;  and  very  great  numbers  are  cut  down  as* 
nually,  and  after  being  stripped  of  their  bark,  are  sold  for 
making  rails,  hurdles,  laths,  &c.  under  the  name  of  Mack- 
poles.* 

Descending  the  Severn,  after  passing  Areley,  we  come  to  Ast* 
ley  parish,  in  which  was  an  Alien  Priory  of  Benedictines,  found- 
ed by  Ralph  de  Todeni  in  1 160 ;  and  at  the  dissolution,  granted 
to  Sir  Ralph  Sadleir,  well  known  to  English  historians  for  hu 
collection  of  state  papers  f  At  Redstone  ferry  on  the  Severn, 
where  this  parish  joins  to  Areley,  there  is  a  high  cliff  so  near  to 
the  river,  as  to  be  often  washed  by  the  floods.  Here,  as  at  Black- 
stone,  was  an  hermitage,  in  early  times,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  con- 
sisting of  a  chapel  with  an  altar,  and  several  other  rooms ;  the 

whole 
•  Pitt's  Agricultural  Survey,  181.  t  Tanner's  Not.  Mem. 
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Whole  decorated  wkh  paintings,  and  inscriptions  promising  indnl* 
goacss  to  such  as  should  perform  their  devotions  there.  In  the 
days  of  papal  superstition,  it  wan  held  in  greet  veneration,  and  in 
HabyugoWs  time  preserved  the  memorial*  of  many  penitents  of 
high  Tank,  having  die  coat  armour,  not  only  of  the  Beanchamps* 
Mortimers,  and  other  nobie  families,  but  even  of  Royalty  itseK 
It  was  afterwards  let  as  a  residence  to  a  poor  tenant,  together 
with  two  acres  of  land. on  the  cliff  ahove  it,  and  since  that  has 
become  a  temple  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  under  the  license  of  a 
Woch  of  justices!  The  chosen  of  this  parish  will  attract  the 
aotaae  of  the  antiquarian  tourist,  being  of  the  Saxon  order:  it 
has  some  monuments,  and  some,  small  remains  of  painted  glass, 
hoi  nothing  else  worthy  of  specific  notice. 

€Ha*$hampt<m  is  a  good  old  seat  in  this  parish.  Bene,  too,. was 
born  the  famous  old  historian  Lemma* ;  a  priest,,  who  wrote  the 
aaaels  of  this  kingdom  from  Brute  to  Cadwallader.  Some,  hew; 
over,  only  consider  him  an  an  early  bpok-maher,  and  assert  that 
Us  work  was  nothing  more  than  a  translation  from  Geoffiry  of 
Monmouth  into  Norman  English. 

Proceeding  from  Bewdlsy  towards  Tenbwry,  we  pass  Shaken- 
kmrtt,  where  Mr.  Wigley,  the  barrister,  has  a  handsome  seat; 
this,  by  the  country  people,  is  corrupted  into  "  Sbeckmioter" ; 
wad  from  hence,  on  the  left,  we  see  the  parish  of  Rock,  which, 
according  to  Nash,  was  anciently  called  "  Acs,"  from  its  number 
of  oaks,  but  nowifacA,  from  its  situation;  or,  probably,  a  corrup- 
tion of  Ac.  Its  church  stands  on  a  very  commanding  eminence, 
wad  iwa  pleasing  object  from  the  surrounding  roads;  but  it  is  ra- 
ther hard  to  get  at,  though  it  will  be  a  eofficient  gratification,  for 
tbo  labour  of  steep  hills  and  miry  vales,  to  examine  its  Saxon  < 
•traction  which  is  evident  from  its  semicircular  arches.  It 
in  existence  at  the  Conquest;  and,  though  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
aaaat  bo  approached  by  a  descent  of  several  steps;  but  whether 
tkb  was  its  original  state,  or  that  the  soil,  from  various  causes 
■amy  have  increased,  we  are  totally  unable  to  explain.  It  is  in 
wretched  order  at  present,  and  has  nothing  but  soma  old  mono* 
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intents  of  the  Coningsbyes.  TWe  is,  however,  a  betSAssm}  km* 
rioiity  in  the  middle  of  a  thick  wood  in  the '  eastern  part  ef  the 
parish ;  this  is  a  tree,  which,  by  the  country  people,  is  called  the 
•*  Quicken  pear,*'  but  is  a  species  of  the  Sorbus,  or  Servieeiree* 
It  is,  by  tradition,  upwards  of  two  centuries  and  «  half  iff  age; 
and  was  even  described  as  a  cariosity  as  fat  hack  as  1616,  m  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  that  period. 

Mamblk  parish  lies  a  little  farther  to*  the  westward*  Ift  Ba- 
by ngdon's  time,  there  were  many  armorial  escutcheons  in  the  win* 
dows  of  the  church;  but  these  are  almost  entirely  gone.  Iw 
the  Mounts*  chapel,  however,  there  are  still  some  aeeftent  man-* 
meets,*  and  one,  in  particular,  worth  notiee,  of  the  skeleton  of  a 
man  stretched  on  a  mat,  and  lying  on  a  tomb ;  tMs  is  the  tomb 
of  Thomas  Blount,  Esq.  who  died  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  it 
is  rick  in  armorial  bearings-,  and  genealogical  inscriptions. 

Sodington,  the  ancient,  hut  now  desolated,  seat  of  the  6bhI* 
of  Blount,  is  hi  this  parish,  and  seems  t*  have  been  an  ancient 
place  of  defence,  according  to  the  custom  of  early  times  ;bet  was 
not  only  damaged  during  a  siege  in  the'  civil-wars,  but  beret  kf 
the  Parliamentarian  army,  because  the  Mounts  refused  to  steke 
them  arms  at  their  forge.  Notwithstanding  its  damages,  and  very 
retired  situation,  it  might  still  have  been  made  an  agreeable  re- 
sidence to  these  who  are  not  so  fond  of  modern  elegance  ante  he 
disgusted  with  the  gloomy  walls  of  antiquity ;  as  its  site  was 
on  a  pleasing  eminence.  It  was  formerly  moated  round,  and  had 
four  drawbridges.  We  cannot  close  oar  topography  of  thin  place 
without  noticing  a  most  curious  discovery  which  took  piece  in 
1807,  while  the  workmen  were  employed  in  taking  dewir  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  mansion.  In  digging  beneath  the  oldest 
part  of  the  house,  at  the  depth  of  about  three  feet,  they  streak 
.upon  an  ancient  focu*  formed  of  thin  bricks,  which  had  each  of 
them  a  semicircular  termination,  and  had  evidently  been  famed 
in  a  similar  mould.  In  digging  at  a  small  distance  from  the /bees, 

ft** 

*  Tbi«  family -has  long  been  raned  to  the  baronetage  J  but  their  sett  is  at 
JtUwIcj?,  iu  this  neighbourhood,  in  SArojuAtre. 
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fiae  fe*  Wow  tbe  level  of  it,  a  pavement,  laid  with  large  thin 
brinks,  each  M  tbe  Romans  are  known  to  have  used,  and  as  are 
commonly  to  be  mat  with  at  Verulam,  and  other  Ronan  cities* 
was  discovered, 

la  lot eU&ag  the  ground  near  the  house  of  Soddington,  the  la* 
bowers  also  dag  ap  a  vast  number  of  curious  tabes,  which  seemed 
to  have  formed  an  ancient  aqueduct,  the  existence  of  which  was 
previously  ueknown  to.  any  of  the  inhabitants,  even  by  tradition. 
These  tabes  were  fanned  of  tbe  finest  clay,,  and  exceedingly  well 
baked ;  being  of  a  grey  colour  on  tbe  outside,  and  when  broken, 
of  a  desk  eeknr  in  the  interior*  They  appeased  to  be  exactly  of 
the  earns  composition  with  the  common  Roman  urns.  Each  tube 
wan  ahootiwo  feet  Jong,  and  about..  Ibar  inches  in  the  total  dia- 
meter, theagh  the  aperture  for  conveying  tbe  water  was  not  more 
than  one  inch  and  these  quarters.  At  one  end  were  hollow  tenons, 
ami  mortices  at  the  other,  ail  exactly  fitted,  aa  to  be  air-tight 
w&hoat  the  iaterveatioa  of  mortar. 

They  were  laid  aa  thodireotie*  of  a  spring,  which  flows  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Seddiugtoa,  at  tbe  summit  of 
aa  eminence  stjil  higher,  than  the  site  of  tbe  mansion,  and  they 
wane  taaceda  uaaaiuWabw  part  of  the  way  to  it 

Bat  the  moat  carious  discovery,  as  related  by  an  eye  witness,  ea- 
carred  ia  a  field  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  tbe  old  house; 
where,  in  broiling  a  hillock,  on  which  jm  oak  quite  decayed 
with  age,  besides  other  trees,  stood,  at  the  depth  of  about  two 
mat  mam  the  sod,  tbe  workmen  found  a  complete  brick  kiln,  con* 
aisthsg  by  computation  of  ten  thousand  bricks,  the  greater  part 
of  which  were  well  burnt*  bat  the  rest  only  half  ready  for  use. 
It  was  noticed  that  the  kiln  was  not  made  as  kilns  usually  are  at 
present;  bat  unfortunately  there  was  no  person  there  qualified  to 
giro  a  correct  description  of  it  The  bricks  also  were  both  larger 
ami  thianer  than  those  of  the  present  day, 

Mr.  MiJaer,*  who  gives  the  account,  very  justly  thinks  this  a 
discovery  deserving  of  antiquarian  notice,  in  order  to  determine 
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its 

to#kiehnM«rtMime«^«rUi^lttli  of  thin  island 
articles  originally  belonged,  and  couieqaeutly  to  asosrenin  their 
antiquity. 

In  reasoning  on  the  discovery  himself,  he  thinks  it  plain  thai 
they  most  have  belonged  to  a  people  who  wore  hi  the  habit  of 
bnilding  with  brick ;  and  he  thinks  it  eqtatty  plain  that  the  peo- 
ple in  question  must  have  been  a  crriKted,  and,  in  seme  degree,  a 
refined  people,  from  their  attending  to  the  contenieue*  of  an  eewe- 
duct»  and  from  the  high  perfection  with  which  the  tube*  were 
finished. 

.  He  then  conjectures  that  this  brick  kiln  was  made  just  before 
some  great  change  in  the  state  of  the  country  took  place;  an  the 
workmen  seem  not  to  hare  had  time  to  finish  the  horning  of  their 
bricks:  and  to  this  ho  adds  his  conviction  that  this  change  must 
have  been  attended  with  dreadful  political  < 
desolation,  if  not  the  destruction,  of  the 
This  conclusion  he  draws  from  so  large  a  number  of  brinks,  the 
greater  part  of  them  fit  for  use,  being  left  unemployed  hi  an  open 
field,  till,  by  degrees,  a  bed  of  earth  was  formed  orot  them,  upon 
which  an  oak  tree,  rotten  with  age,  actually  grew. 

From  these  premises  he  concludes,  that  Soddtaghm  wan  a  tto- 
sssn  fort,  the  situation  of  it  being"  adapted  lot  this  purpose,  end 
the  grounds  on  the  sides  of  it  still  bearing  certain  vestiges  of  a 
Roman  entrenchment  It  would  fellow  then  that  the  brick  kiln 
was  built  for  the  use  of  the  Romans,  or  for  their  erviKsed  British 
subjects,  about  the  year  418,  in  which  year,  according  to  the  Sax- 
on Chronicle,  the  Romans  left  this  island,  carrying  with  them  all 
their  treasures.  It  is  natural  then  to  suppose,  that,  en  conse- 
quence of  this  event,  and  of  the  confusion  which  roHowed  itfrem 
the  inroads  of  the  Scots,  Picls,  and  Saxons,  the  Britona  had  no 
leisure,  nor  even  inclination,  to  raise  new  buikimgu,  until,  at 
length,  they  were  driven  out  of  the  open  country  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  Wales,  when  these  borders  became  for  many  years  a 
scene  of  desolation. 

During  thii  latter  period  this  district  being  the  frequent  scene 

of 


if  warfcre,  the  Saxons  would  affbt  ft*  raise  to  tikis  eeBectien  of 
brick*,  eve*  if  they  bad  Men  it;  king  too  much  employed  tat 
too  KtUe  civilized  for  upward*  of  *  century  to  think  of  new  build* 
hge,  doting  which  lapse  of  tine  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil  my 
hare  accumulated  over  them  to  giro  shelter  and  noamhinent  to 
the  aeorn,  the  parent  of  thi*  tree.  Mr.  MHner  concludes  his  ae- 
hy  observing  that  the  focus  and  toon  oa  the  site  of  the 
not  being  ia  situations  where  oellaia  were  dog,  had  evi- 
dently escaped  the  notice  of  the  workman  when  the  mansion  was 
fast  built 

Tins  parish  is  farther  remarkable  mr  a  cur  ions  exchange  made 
in  1344,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  between  John  OtrdweU,  vi- 
car of  MmeU,  and  Thomas  Aleyn,  rector  of  St.  Clement's,  in 
Worcester.  When  the  usual  inquisition  was  held,  previous  to 
the  exchange,  it  appeared,  that  CurdweU's  reasons  for  the  offer 
aroae  from  the  violent  hatred*  and  quarrels  that  raged  about  Man** 
hie ;  and  that,  from  fear  of  death,  or  some  capital  injury  which 
he  might  receive  from  his  enemies,  he  could  not  lire  there.  The 
canoe  of  the  exchange  on  the  part  of  Aleyn  was,  that  the  cor* 
ruptair  of  the  city  did  not  agree  with  his  constitution;  and  be- 
cause of  hio  neighbour*  at  Wick,  who  made  him  such  frequent 
fish*,  and  put  him  to  such  expense,  in  eating  and  drinking,  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  lire  there! 

Here  also  are  extensive  coal  works,  with  which  the  Le&mm* 
star  Chnuaf  is  connected ;  but  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
ft  more  faHy  under  the  head  of 

Tknbury, 
which  Ken  on  the  western  border  of  the  county,  touching  upon  Here- 
ford and  Shropshire,  The  road  from'  Worcester  toLudfow  goes 
past  the  town,  but  not  through  it;  and  the  Swan  inn,  which  is 
at  Use  end  of  the  bridge,  is  in  Shropshire,  which  county  extends 
also  over  half  the  bridge,  and  to  the  mid  channel  of  the  river 
Tense.  The  manorial  history  of  this  place  records  a  frequent 
change  of  possessors.  At,  or  soon  after,  the  Conquest,  it  was 
fceU  by  Robert  Fit*  Richard,  who  was  lord  of  Richard's  castle, 
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tad  his  heir  assumed  the  bum  of  Say,  in  consequence  o£  totted 
with  the  heiress  of  that  nunsly;  bat  the  whole  of  the  property 
toon  went,  hy  another  heiress,  to  a  branch  of  the  N  ortomen, 
from  whom  again  it  went^  by  hoiresses,  to  other  families ;  this 
portion  going  to  the  Centtpofy,  whose  descendants  are  still  the 
lords  of  it.    The  town,  which  is  not  very  extensive,  stands  low 
and  close  to  the  river  Teme,  into  which  the  river  Kyre  flo«s,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  principal  street*  with  a  most  rapid  course 
sneer  a  handsome  bridge.    The  town  itself  can  boost  of  hat  little 
beauty  of  appearance,  nor  does  it  contain  any  houses  which  can 
he  called  good  ones;  yet  it  is  partly  flagged,  a  convenience  not 
always  possessed  by  towns  of  mere  opulence.    Standing  soiow 
as  it  does,  however,  i  t  is  often  subject  to  rapid  floods  from  the  river 
Teme.    The  church  has  also  suffered  much  from  these  floods;  at 
present  £he  fiothic  tower  and  chancel  remain,  but  the  body  of  it 
has  been  itted  up  with  modern  windows;  and  both  the  body  and 
aide  aisles  have  jteen  completely  modernized  hy  the  removal  of 
the  Gothic  arcfiesfronp  tip  central  rows  of  pillars,  which  are  left 
to  support  a  new  roof,  with  cformowf  windows  peeping  out  on 
each  side,  and  producing  an  eflect  highly  incpngiwous,  both  in- 
side and  out.    We  must  do  t^e  parinji,  indeed*  the  justice  to  say, 
that  it  is  kept  in  very  cleao  and  ueat  order,  and  evidently  with  a 
praise-worthy  attention  to  decorum.    The  tower  holds  sis;  bells, 
and  a  set  of  chimes.    In  the  chance)  is  a  curious  monument  of  a 
child  in  armour,  and  cross*leggcd,  like  those  knights  who  had 
taken  the  ypws  for  the  Holy  Land.,    St*keUy,  in  hie  Itinerary, 
says,  "  hence  we  went  along  the  river  Teme  to  Tenbury;  in  a 
niche  in  the  chancel  is  a  stone,  a  yard  long,  of  a  child  of  Lord 
Arundel's,  of  guttqo  tyouse,  as  they  say,  dneat  like  a  knight, 
cross-legged:  anntyier  knjgbt,  cross-legged,  uno>r  t^e -south  wall 
of  the  church,  pr^  hie  shield,  a  chevron  between  tbne  stars, 
pierced."    We  are  (joubtful  of  the  child  being  of  the  ^rundel  la- 
mily,  there  being  no  armorial  bearings  to  bo  foqad  on  the  monu- 
ment;  and  are  ra£h/er  of  opinion  that  dough  may  be  right  wbco 
he  says,  "  this  child  may  have  tjeen  the  son  of  John  Sturmy,  tbje 
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r,  whwMlowedhis  ftther  under  age."*  It  is  mo*  to 
be  regretted  that  the  repairs  of  the  church  did  not  take  place  with 
imm  regard  to  the  original  style  of  architecture,  as  it  would  them 
hare  bean  a  very  picturesque  and  interesting  edifice ;  the  expense, 
however,  would  have  been  vary  great,  for  on  the  1 7th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1770,  the  gnat  flood,  which  then  took  place,  threw  down 
bath  the  aide  and  middle  aisles,  and  swept  away  all  the  windows, 
destroyed  the  organ  (which  baa  since  been  replaced),  and  injured 
so  many  of  the  monnmeat*,  aa-totalljr  to  lender  the  ahnrch  a  pern 
feci  wreck. 

The  bridge  over  the  Ten*,  which  stands  on  the  north  aide  of 
the  town,  is  a  Tory  handsome  one,  of  six  arches,  aad  built  0/ 
atone.  The  marku-pdact  is  ancient,  audio  called  the  c*rw**nar- 
ket;  hot  there  is  a  new  entfer-crou  building,  which  will  add 
much  to  the  convenience  of  the  place.  The  market  is  held  on 
Tuesday,  and  there  are  three/evr*  for  entile,  horses,  and  sbetp, 
on  the  26th  of  April,  18th  of  July,  and  96th  of  Septeesber* 
The  Jrae^nrisrinaUy  consists  in  hope  aad  cyder,  of  which  great 
quantities  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  there  are  also 
some  opulent  tanners  and  glovers.  The  Leomimtcr  Omml  rnaa 
slavery  short  distance  from  this  town.  Its  original  iutentjo* 
wen,  Jo  enter  WorceBtershire  at  Ibis  place,  and  to  go  from  hence 
across  the  country  to  the  Severn,  either  at  Bewdley,  or  opposite 
Stnnrpnrt,  which  would  have  opened  a  direct  commnuicatiea  with 
the  whole  line  of  countey  connected  with  the  Severn,  and  its  va* 
lions  lines  of  navigation.  Many  obstacles,  however,  have  arisen 
to  hinder  its  completion,  or,  at  least,  were  not  previously  enquired 
into*  At  present  it  has  reached  as  far  as  the  opal  pita  at  Jlfe** 
hkrv*i  the  money  is  aft  expended  An  immense  sum  will,  in- 
deed, be  necessary  either  to  form  the  lockage  required,  or  to  col 
through  a  hill  of  two  miles  and  a  half  in  thipknesa,  at  the  rate 
of  one  guinea  per  inch,  at  which  it  baa  been  calculated.  The 
soil  loo  through  which  it  runs  is  very  unfit  for  such  a  purpose, 
lejng  nothing  nwe  than  a  loose  marl,  even  where  it  is  earned 
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deng  the  sides  of  kills,  between  Tenbury  aid  Xe#nA*m •  ar 
t  no  indeed,  that  it  has  is  several  instances  broken  its  beaks* 
> the  aasre  weight  of  water,  and  done  eensMrtable  minMsf 
to  the  high  road,  awl  to  the  neighbouring  fam. 

Scttok  Park  lies  about  a  mile  tad  a  half  sontti  cant  km 
Tenbnry;  it  contains  Bathing  remarkable  hat  a  chapel  of  ease  to 
the  mother  ebnrcb,  ia  whieh  are  sen*  oM  monuments  of  the 
Atandels,  dec. 

Km  Wteb,  is  dose  to  it,  of  wMeh  Hahyugdoa  says,  «  the 
park  of  Cuer  Wyard  is  worthy  to  be  mentioned,  being  adorned 
with  so  njsay  mil  aad  aaigfitj  oaks,  a*  scares  any  grounds  in  Bog- 
had,  within  tbeiemantrty  of  acres,  can  shew  as  many."  Many 
of  these  oaks  still  remain ;  aad  the  park  contains  a  very  sJessmI 
summer  residence,  the  elegant  mansion  of  the  Pytts  fan3y« 
This  place  has  of  late  years  been  very  mwoh  hnptorod,  not  only 
in  the  hones  itself,  but  hi  the  park  and  grennds,  through  which 
junsthestream,  of  whieh  we  have  had  eecesiea  to  speak  in  eard** 
ecription  of  Tenbnry.  It  is  very  rapid,  and  contains  plenty  of 
treat;  bat  H  is  said  that  tfeey  are  not  of  the  best  kind.  The 
same,  however,  cannot  be  sa^d  ef  a  piece  of  standing  water,  of 
•ve  and  twenty  acres,  in  the  park,  wMoh  is  weR  steeked  «ith 
most  excellent  carp,  tench,  bream,  dec.  This  piece  ef  water 
maeh  to  the  beauty  of  the  place;  and  the  grounds  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hense  have  been  jadiefenftly  designed 
tensile  with  it  in  effect  Muefa  of  this  foe  elect,  indeed,  is  pro- 
daeed  by  the  great  quatftity  end  variety  ef  shade,  anitionlurly  ef 
oak,  which  thrives  here  surprisingly.  The  views  too  from  the 
varies*  emkiences  inthepurk  are  very  *ne'j  'but  it  is  enffeieet  to 
say,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  spot*  in  ibis  part  ef  the  eoanty 
whieh  may  netbe  called  highly  piefafeBque;  from  its  broken  and 
endowing  outlines,  tailed  with  lofty  trees,  or  smiling  with  eniti- 
eafliott,  and  enlivened  by  the  rapid  hoarse  of  the  meandering. 
Tease.  Such  are  Us  charms  in  the  summer;  but  we  can  say  bat 
little  ia  its  frvoor  in  the  winter  months,  as  the*  cross  roads  are 
Aaa>alm»st  impassable.  /  . 

South 


8«rtW  tkfn  k  BocxxmK,  *  emaU  offing*  on  the  borders  of 
The  pariah  ehareh  is  a  plain  building  of  stone,  con- 
one  amis,  irsogiilariypewed.  In  the  old  chancel  there 
w  a  mookierijtg  tenth,  ornamented  on  the  tides  with  several  ur- 
nntrial  bearings,  having- also  ota  the  top  a  male  and  female  effigy, 
an  large  a*  hot.  The  wall  to  which  the  tomb  a^iw  is  oraameot- 
od  above  with  ive  mall  nmle  ngures  in  relievo,  and  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer;  three  of  which  are  represented  in  armour;  the 
i  amnUer  in  dimensions.  Oppeaite  to  these  are  font 
tin  the  etm*  attitude,  one  of  wbioh  is  much  smaller 
than  the  mt  An  imperfect  inacription  shews  that  this  is  the 
ottabof  Richard  Baraeby,  Esq.  and  Ids  lady,  Maria,  co-heiress 
erf  Biehard  AUngtoa,  En*  ftnere  of  the  Habyngdon  frmily) 
about  1*74. 

Eaotoajc  is  a  smaU  Tillage,  containing  the  seal  of  the  rare* 
tend  Christopher  Whitehorat,  and  isa  most  charming  situation, 
from  the  groat  extant  of  wooded  scenery  around  it  The  bridge 
which  leads  off  from  the  post  road,  over  a  Tory  rapid  part  of  the 
Seme,  has  a  most  pleasing  effect,  contrasted  with  the  dark  lb* 
lingoof  the  deep  embowering  woods  which  hang  over  it  The 
honse  k  >lain  and  neat,  and  the  grounds  partake  of  the  nature  of 


The  chorea  here  in  Gothic;  bat  is  evidently  mined  upon  the  rs- 
nation  of  a  8ax.cn  one,  for  nrches  of  that  order,  with  ornamental 
mouldings  of  the  same,  may  be  seen  at  4he  anion  of  the  body  of 
the  edifice  with  the  chancel;  over  the  principal  entrance  nine, 
<whieh  is  a  Saxon  arch,  are  meuldlagt  of  raised  work;  and  over 
all  a  row  of  intersecting  Saxon  arches  in  the  wall,  supported 
*y  short  adenine,  highly  ornamented. 

-  Xfonltyen  the  Hill,  a  modem  villa  of  Col.  Newport,  aeated  on 
a  oonapienoan  eminence,  and  commanding  very  extensive  pros* 
poets  over  the  Yt4e  of  Tome,  and  Wyre  wrest,  isnhointhis  pa- 
th. 

Lykdmmb  is  the  next  parish  to  Eestham,on  the  road  to  Won* 

It  appears  to  great  advantage  at  a  distaace,  and  attracts 
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the  attention  of  the  tourist  from  its  standing  on  a  bold  elevatta; 
and  its  spire  being  partly  bid  by  trow,  there  is  a«  uncertainty  in 
its  height,  which  deceives  until  a  near  approach,  when  its  very 
mean  appearance,  and  spire  covered  with  shingles,  produce  ra- 
ther an  unpleasant  sensation  of  disappoint  lent  The  antiquarian 
traveller  will,  however,  be  gratified  with  the  number  of  mono* 
vent*  which  it  contains,  but  which  are  too  numerous  -even  to 
give  a  catalogue  of  then.  The  Tillage  is  poor  and  straggling; 
but  there  is  a  good  modern  brick  mansion  near  the  church,  lately 
used  as  a  boarding  school,  but  now  occupied,  or  about  to  he  bo, 
ty  the  Bey.  Dr.  Evans.  P*.  Nash  mentions  many  intaeating 
particulars  respecting  thin  pariah ;  among  others,  that  in  Lent, 
was  the  ancient  residence  of  %  family  which  took  its  name  from 
thence.  They  were  once  very  opulent ;  but  after  losing  almost 
all  their  property,  they  had  still  the  good  fortune  to  retain  their 
aboriginal  estate  of  Low«,  though  latterly  reduced  to  a  single 
farm.  About  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  the  only 
remaining  descendant  in  the  male  line  was  Arthur  Lowe  de 
Lowe,  and  he  dying  in  1724,  it  passed  through  his  co-heiresses 
to  the  Rev.  William  Cleivland,  in  whose  femily  ,wa  belie*  e  it  stilt 
remains.  Tins  Arthur  Lowe  was  remarkable  for  retaining  many 
peculiarities  of  the  ancieut  English  manners  and  character;  and 
had  such  a  reverence  for  this  old  mansion,  as  the  seat  of  his  an- 
cestors, that  he  left  this  particular  clause  in  hanwttl,  ".Item,  J 
will  that  my  house  where  I  now  live,  being  an  ancient  seat  of  my 
auueestors,  be  from  tyme  to  tyme  kept  up  **&  repaired  by  wha- 
*ver  sliall.be  seized  of  iny  estate  at  ;the  Lowe,  as  need  shall  re- 
quire, but  by  no  means  tqjje  pulled  down  or  deinoliflbed.'  • 

Yardiston,  or  Eardiston,  isaj^out  half  a  pile  farther;  a  anal 
hamlet,  with  a  comfortable  brick  mansion,  the  neat  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Smithj.Bart.  The  house  in.  of  a.  moderate  size;  but  several 
a/lditions  are  now  buUdJgpsj.  which  will  render  it  pjore  oonwaediou*: 
there  is  nothing,  however,  about  the  grounds  which  requires  any 
.notice. .  ;Thf  present  possessor  seems  to  have  paid  great  attention 
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to  agricnltftraf  improvements,  and  the  latest  Survey  of  the  Conn* 
«y  mentions  several  particulars  respecting  his  fanning  affairs,  &c  * 

STOCKfOft  church  is  close  to  the  post  road ;  it  is  evidently  an- 
cient, and  altogether,  with  the  village  and  some  good  houses  close 
bit,  forms  a  very  interesting  groupe.  The  hill  seems  to  be  cut 
into  ancient  entrenchments;  bnt  we  could  not  procure  any  infor- 
natkm  respecting  them,  nor  can  we  find  it  even  mentioned  by 
airy  writer  whatsoever.  Nash  remarks/  that  notwithstanding  the- 
t*tmd  arched  doorway  of  the  church,  adorned  in  the  same  style 
as  *tE*stkam,  yet  there  is  no  notice  of  it  in  Domesday  book. 
It  seems,  -therefore,  to  have  been'built  after  the  Conquest,  to  which 
its  Saxon  style  forms  no  objection,  for  we  know  that  the  Gothic 
wis  not  adopted  until  the  reign  of  Stephen ;  or  it  may  have  been 
bnilt  on  the  ruins  of  a  church  originally  Baxon,  and  not  endowed 
at  the  time  of  that  Survey.  It  contains  several  monuments  of  % 
the  family  of  Walsh,  once  very  numerous  in  thm  district;  and  had 
also  much  painted  glass,  but  that  is  gone. 

STANFOUto  Court,  the  elegant  seat  and  park  of  Sir  Thomaa 
Winfrington,  Bart,  lies  about  otic  mile  to  the  southward  of  Stock- 
ton, and  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from  its  lying  on  the  rise  of  a 
hill,  and  backed  by  its  summit,  covered  with  extensive  woods  and 
rnwms  and  a  variety  of  picturesque  rural  scenery.  The  views,  both 
4n  and  from  the  park,  are  extensive  and  delightful ;  the  house  is 
Hot  a  very  old  one,  but  is  very  large  and  commodious ;  and  a 
considerable  addition,  nearly  equalling  it  in  size,  has  lately  been 
made  to  it,  in  a  plain  neat  style,  without  any  of  the  gaudiness  of 
ornamental  architecture,  bat  possessing  all  the  substantial  plain- 
ness of  English  manners,  though  by  no  means  devoid  either  of 
exterior  or  interior  elegance.  The  surrounding  groves  of  oak  are 
luxuriant  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  park  contains  two  large  pieces 
of  water,  which,  in  their  present  state,  are  ornamental,  bnt  are 
stiti  susceptible  of  much  improvement,  particularly  as  this  soH  . 
and  climate  are  so  congenial  to  the  growth  both  of  timber  and 
•oderwood :  a  fact  more  accurately  ascertained  by  the  very  rapid 
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growth  of  a  cedar  ef  Lebanon,  planted  by  the  fate  1 
gardens,  which,  though  they  boast  nothing  requiring  j 
description,  most  be  allowed  to  be  a  proof  of  fine  taate,  aad  ti 
being  moot  judiciously  adapted  to  their  veriooo  purposes. 

The  founder  of  this  family,  (el  least  ia  thia  lieighboailioed,) 
waa  Sir  Francis  Winuington,  who  reee  to  the  rank  of  Solicitor- 
general,  solely  by  hia  own  merit ;  yet  he  waa  not  of  obeceie 
birth,  aa  hia  biographer,  in  the  Biogiaphia  Britunniee,  hao  sn- 
aerted ;  nor  waa  he  ever  a  servitor  of  Trinity  College,  aa  ia  there 
also  recorded:  though  even  that  would  have  been  a  source  of 
honour  to  him,  and  not  of  disgrace.  But  the  now  welt  < 
fret  is,  that  he  sprang  from  a  very  ancient  and  vary  1 
family  in  Cheshire;  though,  being  of  a  junior  branch,  ha  waa  aat 
'  at  first  eminently  gifted  with  the  favours  of  fortune, 

The  Church  stands  in  the  park,  and  ia  a  modern  Gothic  struc- 
ture, with  an  elegant  tower  of  the  same  order ;  it  is  erected  with 
great  taste,  on  an  eminence,  which  rendna  it  aa  interesting  oh* 
ject  in  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  built  of  a  bceatifal  sums 
dug  out  of  a  quarry  close  by  it ;  and  which,  by  a  curioas  sad 
fortunate  coincidence,  waa  discovered  just  as  the  erection  of  tat 
building  had  commenced  in  1768.  The  old  church  contained  s 
number  of  monuments :  the  only  one  of  particalar  note  in  the  new 
one,  ia  in  the  chaucel,  formed  of  a  variety  of  beautiful  marbles, 
and  ornamented  with  a  bust  of  the  Right  Hon:  Thomas  Winning- 
ton,  M.  P.  for  Winchester;  and  who  had  also  been  a  lord  of  the 
Admiralty  and  Treasury,  paymaster-general  of  the  forces,  &e» 
He  died  in  1746.  He  has  been  described  aa  "  a  man  certainly  of 
great  wit,  fluency  of  language,  and  knowledge  of  the  world;  sad 
aa  one  who  could  talk  agreeably  on  aay  subject,  either  in  private, 
or  in  the  House  of  Commons.'* 

The  inquisitive  tourist,  when  in  this  neighboariiood,  will  not 
fail  to  visit  a  curious  hermitage  which  stands  in  the  park,  about  a 
mile  from  the  old  church.  It  has  been  called  South  Stone,  but 
now,  generally,  the  "  Stone -house;"  and  is  hewn  out  of  a  soKd 
rock,  which  rises  with  a  steep  ascent  in  the  bosom  of  some  ro- 
mantic 


hats*  fruejral  «f  the  aynrsmonts  seem  evidently  cekn- 
4ated  for  dejeestje  purposes  »  —A  nam e  of  them  may  have  existed 
fr  Naipooe  one*  On  the  festival  of  Si.  John  the  Baptist,  * 
solemn  sffinring  we*  alweye  made  hoe;  after  which,  Ike  peitie* 
assembled  Mti»W>i>Mwm  cat  in  the  rock,  to  a  email  chapel 
oa  the  tep  of  it,  dedicated  to  that  swot,  where  they  eencluded  their 
.devotions;  a*d  .then  proceeded  to  a  well,  whoee  waters  were  at 
that  period  considered  ae  possessing  peeaiiar  sanctity,  and  aa 
taring  the  power  of  preventing  or  of  earing  dMerent  diseases. 
Some  yeai*  age,  aoa*e  parsons,  making  reeearehee  ia  thie  place, 
jjietrrrr1  a  cerioeedieh,  nappeeed  to  have  been  en  oftrtory  one: 
tl*M*  ie  something  em  it,  supposed!  also  to  bane  keen  an  iascrip- 
4i*o*  hut,  which  being  both  illegible  and  unintelligible,  hoe  nerve* 
to  puzzle  many  knowing  natiqnarias.  It  remains  still  uadecy-^ 
phered,  and  ia  likely  Weontinae  so. 

We  next  pass  a  good  old  seat  called  the  JEtto,  hot  witbeataay 
jpoundt,  though  it  might  be  made  a  handsome  spot ;  and  soon 
after  approach  Aanuuv,  whose  hiUs  am  aeen  from  almost  every 
fart  of  the  country. 

Dgayton  says  of  t^ts  range : 

"  Not  for  from  hist  egaine,  when  Maiverae  doth  peieeevt,    * 

Two  bills,  which  though  their  heads  tee  high*  they  doe  not  heave* 

Yet  duly  doe  observe  great  Mai  re  r  no  and  afibord 

Him  reverence ;  who  ngaino,  aa  fits  a  gracious  Lord, 

Upon  his  subjects  looks  and  equal  praise  doth  give. 

That  Wmdbury  so  nigh  and  neighbonrfie  doth  live 

Wkk^***rfc*biaffte*aV' 

These  hills  have  a  considerable  elevation ;  the  eoentry  roend 
is  indeed  a  coldish  clay  or  loam,  bnt  fertile  in  fruit  trees,  which 
grow  to  the  very  foot  of  the  declivities;  and  the  hiUs  themselves 
are  a  lightish  soil*  on  a  bottom  of  loose  stone  brash.  Fern  and 
furze  cover  the  summits,  amongst  which  rabbits  barrow  :  bnt  there 
are  some  very  fine  sheepwalks ;  and  the  sides  are  well  shaded  with 
plantations.    The  bill  on  one  side  of  the  road  is  much  dog  oat  in 
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very  extensive  quarries ;  and  there  are  the  remains  of  many  caaf- 
pits,  which*  however,  are  here  no-  longer  'worked.  The  road  ore? 
them  is  excellent,  having  good  materials  near  at  hand ;  and  there 
is  perhaps  no  part  in  the  kingdom  that  can  produce  such  an  ex- 
isting contrast,  with  respect  to  the  improvements  in  travelling, 
in  modern  over  ancient  times,  as  may  he  seen  for  about  three  mila 
on  this  road  between  Stockton  and  Abberley.  The  traveller,  on 
examining  the  northern  side  of  the  present  post  road,  will  notice 
a  deep  cleft,  or  gully,  running  parallel  to  it,  shaded  with  bushes, 
and  not  broad  enough  at  bottom  for  two  horses  to  pass ;  now  this, 
and  this  only,  in  the  memory  of  the  present  venerable  landlord 
of  the  Hundred  House  Inn,  was  tbepoff  road  from  Worcester  to 
Tenbury !  The  view  from  this  hill  is  delightful,  extending  along 
the  rich  and  wide  spread  vale  of  Severn,  with  Worcester  and  its 
elegant  cathedral  in  the  distance,  backed  by  the  Broadway  and 
Bredon  hills. 

Woodbury  Hill  comes  next,  with  a  gradual  elevation  froa 
the  east,  but  rising  abruptly  on  its  western  side  from  the  banks 
of  Teme.  The  antiquarian  will  trace  here  with  pleasure  the  ves- 
tiges of  past  times,  m  an  ancient  camp,  with  a  single  line  of  for- 
tification, but  so  extensive  as  to  cover  seven  and  twenty  acres,  and 
therefore  probably  much  older  than  the  days  of  Owen  Gleodwr, 
whose  army  certainly  did  not  require  a  camp  of  such  extent ;  nay, 
indeed,  would  not  have  been  able  to  defend  it  To  Roman,  or  to 
Saxon  warfare,  then,  must  we  attribute  its  formation  *  but  it  W 
still  certain  that  it  was  occupied  by  that  Welch  chieftain  in 
1405,  after  he  plundered  and  burnt  Worcester  with  his  French 
auxiliaries,  as  may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Chronicles  of  Mm* 
sf relet.  Henry  IV.  followed  him  here,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lain 
on  Abberley-hill ;  but  he  returned  afterwards  to  the  level  country, 
being  unable  to  come  np  with  these'  mountaineers  in  their  own 
fastnesses.  These  days  of  invasion  and  of  civil  commotion  being, 
however,  now  happily  gone  by,  the  residents  on  these  hills  re- 
quiie  not  the  gloomy  turret  or  sullen  moat  for  their  defence,  bat 
may  trust  themselves  in  the  quiet  retreats  of  modern  elegance  sad 
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esmfort;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  found  in  Ambbuy  Lodge, 
which  k  placed  upon  a  very  lofty.  eminence  of  this  chain  of  hill*, 
with  a  delightful  prospect;  and  though  bleak  in  the  winter,  yet 
possessing  every  thing  to  make  it  a  pleasant  summer  residence. 
Thehonae  ia  plain,  bnt  large  and  commodious;  an.d  the  taste  of 
its  present  possessor,  Colonel  Bromley,  has  adorned  it  with  some 
very  fine  productions  of  the  Italian,  and  other  masters.  The 
admirers  of  Pope  will  be  pleased,  in  visiting  this  spot,  to  recol- 
lect that  it  was  the  abode  of  a  man  whom  he  praised;  and  who 
most,  therefore,  have  been  a  man  of  merit,  as  that  poet  has  never 
been  accused  of  giving  indiscriminate  praise,  whatever  may  be 
the  general  opinion  in  another  point  of  view. 

"  Such  late  was  Walsh,  the  muse's  judge  and  friend, 
Who  justly  knew  to  blame,  and  to  commend ; 
Te  failings  mild,  bat  seslotu  for  desert, 
The  clearest  head,  and  the  sincere»t  heart." 

The  man  to  whom  thia  admirable  character  is  given,  was  Wil- 
liam Walsh,  Esq.  of  the  family  of  Shelsey  Walsh,  who  long  sat  in 
Parliament  for  the/county ;  and  waa  descended  from  Sir  Richard 
Walsh,  so  active  in  the  apprehension  of  some  of  the  gunpowder- 
plot  conspirators.  From  this  family,  Abberley  came  to  the  pre- 
sent possessor  by  female  descent. 

Hundred  House  Inn,  a  large  and  commodious  building, 
erected  by  the  late  Lord  Foley,  stands  by  the  road  side  opposite 
to  Abberley/,  and  is  not  only  extremely  convenient  as  a  baiting 
and  posting  stage  between  Worcester  and  Tenbury,  bnt  is  also 
the  general  rendezvous  for  the  public  business  of  the  Hundred  of 
Doddingtree.  In  Warfield,  near  thia,  there  have,  at  various 
times,  been  dug  up  some  remains  of  ancient  buildings ;  but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  information  respecting  them, 
except  the  mere  stories  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Whitley-hills*  consist  of  a  cold  clay  loam  on  limestone, 
bat  carrying  a  good  turf  of  grass.    Limestone  is  raised  and  burnt 
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here  in  several  kilos,  some  slight  mum  of  coal  having  been  faux* 
in  this  neighbourhood,  of  two  feel,  or  thirty  inches  thick,  which 
are  worked  for  this  purpose,  as  well  a*  for  sale ;  they  are  tt 
about  tweaty  yard*  depth,  and  the  water  m  drawn  off  by  hand,  in 
buckets ;  or,  in  seme  instance*,  let  off  by  headway  a  drawn  from  a 
lower  level. 

WHITLEY  COURT, 

the  elegant  and  newly  improved  and  improving  seat  of  Lord 
Foley,  stands  at  the  foot  of  Woodbury-hill,  but  on  a  fine  eleva- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  park ;  and  which  will  be  much 
more  so,  when  all  the  modern  plantations  shall  have  raised  their 
verdant  heads  to  heaven.  A  venerable  avenue  directs  the  vie* 
to  the  house,  surrounded  by  luxuriant  woods  and  plantations,  and 
enjoying  not  only  a  most  delightful  prospect  over  the  home  views, 
and  fine  ornamental  pieces  of  water  in  the  park,  but  a  most  exten- 
sive one  over  the  vale  of  Severn. 

This  place  belonged  formerly  to  the  sjieient  family  of  Cooksey, 
and  descended  in  the  female  Une  to  the  Russels  of  Strasbaii, 
who  sol4  it  to  Thomas  Foley,  in  whose  opulent  family  it  has 
since  continued  as  their  principal  seat;  a  family  whom  Dr.  Nash 
very  justly  states  to  be  a  striking  instance  of  what  great  riches 
may  be  acquired  in  a  free  and  trading'  country,  by  integrity,  in- 
dustry, frugality,  and  an  extensive  line  of  business,  and  that  with- 
in (bur  generations,  The  first  purchaser,  content  with  the  situa- 
tion of  the  oJd  house,  repaired  it  and  made  many  additions; 
several  alterations*  have  taken  place  since,  and  are  stall  taking 
f  lace,  so  as  to:  render  it  in  a  few  years  one  of  the  first  sesis  in  tUs 
part  of  tfee  kingdom.  The  pprk  is  very  extensive,  and  its  scenery 
picturesque ;  the  ancient  avenues  have  an  air  of  gmndemr  beyond 
the  trim  lawns  of  modern  day*;  but  those  who  are  fond  of  mom 
modern  ornaments,  will  also  tuA  them  in  several  parts  of  the 
grounds,  consisting  either  of  temples  and  seats,  or  of  highly 
embellished  cottages  and  lodges,  both  for  shew  and  use. 

Tfhe  house  itself  is  an  immense  white  building,  consisting  of  a 
centre,  and  two  projecting  wings ;  the  back  front  has  an  elegant 
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airy  colonnade;  hit  the  south  front  »  the  principal  one,  possess- 
ing a  dm«|  superb  devotion  in  a  very  chaste  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  baring  within  it  the  principal  apartments.  As  mast, 
•foot  the  whole,  of  this  part,  has  been  rebuilt,  the  tonrist  mast 
only  expect  modern  elegance ;  bnt  of  this  he  will  iind  almost  a 
ueofusieu,  particularly  in  the  article  of  gilding ;  at  the  same  time 
he  amy  perhaps  complain  of  the  lownems  of  the  apartments,  which, 
however,  unavoidably  proceeds  from  the  ancient  plan  of  the  house, 
and  could  not  well  have  been  obviated,  without  palling  it  down 
entirely  in  all  its  parts.  In  the  nunettled  state  of  the  house,  we 
cannot  any  any  thing  particular  of  its  paintings ;  yet  we  most  no- 
tice a  remarkable  one  of  John  Lacy,  the  comedian,  in  the  three  dif- 
ferent characters  of  Parson  8uppte,  Sandy,  end  Monsieur  Device ; 
saw  another  well  executed  painting  of  Flora,  with  nymphs  and 
shepherds ;  «nd  n  Father  Dominic :  moot  of  the  others  are  sport- 
ing pieces,  etc.  The  extreme  vicinity  of  the  Ckmrch  to  the 
dWIEng-hottse  has  been  noticed  by  many  tourists,  and  as  often 
copied  by  subsequent  writers ;  particularly  an  observation  of  Mr. 
Sullivan,  who,  in  his  tour,  says,  that  Hie  burying-ground  extends 
almost  into  the  area  before  the  house ;  and  when  he  noticed  this 
to  the  ancient  housekeeper,  she  coolly  said,  that  those  who  wete 
ofended  with  the  sight  of  mortality  might  shut  the  windows.  Hut 
the  fact  is  that  the  church  now  actually  forms  part  of  the  bouse, 
or  at  leant  communicates  with  it  by  means  of  a  gallery  leading 
from  the  billiard-room,  and  opening  into  the  chancel.  This  gal- 
lery is  fitted  up  as  the  pew  of  the  family;  and  over  its  chimney- 
piece  tnere  is  a  monumental  tablet,  &c.  which  formerly  stood 
against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  as  a  memorial  of  Thomas 
Foley,  Esq.  the  benevolent  founder  of  8wmford  charity.  The 
present  church  stands  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  old  one;  baft  is 
closer  to  the  present  mansion-house  than  was  formerly  the  case,  in 
consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  latter :  it  was  begun  by  the 
first  peer  of  the  family,  and  completed  by  his  widow ;  hot  con* 
sideruble  alterations  have  since  taken  place,  it  hi  now  perhaps, 
the  moot  elegant  parish  church  in  the  empire,  out  of  the  metro- 
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polls ;  and  is  an  honourable  memorial  both  of  the  piety  and  taste 
of  the  founders.  Its  general  architecture  is  simple,  yet  imptes- 
sive;  and  its  interior  is  completed  in  the  highest  style  of 
decoration.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  ceiling,  which  is  the 
work  of  Verrio,  who  painted  the  staircase  at  Windsor.  This 
ceiling  was  originally  fitted  up  at  Canons,  the  superb  seat  of  tat 
Duke  of  Chandos ;  and,  with  other  decorations,  was  bought  at  the 
sale  which  took  place  soon  after  the  Duke's  death.  The  win- 
dows, of  painted  glass,  were  executed  by  Price ;  and  there  tf 
reason  to  believe  that  some  part  of  the  decorations  brought  from 
Canons  may  have  been  executed  by  another  artist,  from  an  obser- 
vation of  Lord  Orford's,  who  says,  that  Belucci,  an  Italian  pain- 
ter of  history,  arrived  in  England  from  the  Court  of  the  Elector 
Palatine  in  1716,  and  was  employed  on  the  chapel  at  Canons, 
that  large  and  costly  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  which,  by  ft 
late  as  transient  as  its  founders,  barely  survived  him,  being  pulled 
down  as  soon  as  he  was  dead ;  and,  as  if  in  mockery  of  sublansry 
grandeur,  the  site  and  materials  were  purchased  by  Hallet,  the 
cabinet-maker.*  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  now  set  «p 
a  most  sumptuous  family  monument,  classically  designed,  and  ad- 
mirably executed.  The  present  alterations  and  improvements, 
both  in  the  house  and  church,  we  understand  have  been  for  some 
years  in  hand;  a  noble  library,  in  particular,  has  been  tastefully 
and  judiciously  fitted  up ;  and  the  hall  and  dining-room  may  vie 
with  any  other  specimen  of  modern  elegance.  By  a  happy  con- 
currence of  circumstances,  the  necessary  winding  of  the  high 
road  leads  the  traveller  round  three  sides  of  the  house,  and  thai 
displays  its  beauties,  and  those  of  the  park,  in  a  style  superior  to 
that  of  many  other  capital  mansions,  where  there  is  only  a  single 
approach. 

To  the  south-west  of  this  noble  residence,  and  upon  the  old, 
but  now  unaccustomed  road,  lies  SheUey  JValsh,  to  which  we 
have  alluded  under  the  head  of  Abberley ;  near  to  which  is  the 
jromantic  village  of  Clifton-opon-Teme,  decked  with  all  the 

beauties 
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beauties  of  the  most  picturesque  billi  and  woods,  for  which  the 
serjfenttne  course  of  that  rapid  river  is  remarkable.  It  stands  on 
the  western  bank,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  situation,  being 
on  a  steep  cliff  overhanging  the  river.  It  was  anciently  the  seat 
of  the  Ingram  family  as  far  hack  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  and 
in  that  of  Edward  III.  it  was  constituted  a  borough,  with  a  week* 
ly  market,  though  now  in  disuse.  Close  hy  it  is  Ham  Cattle, 
now  dilapidated,  the  property  of  the  Winnington  family.  It  was 
anciently  a  castellated  mansion,  but  suffered  considerable  damage 
from  fire  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  soon 
after,  in  1646,  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  parliament 
army.  Part  of  its  fortifications  was  a  kind  of  bastion  in  the  shape 
of  an  half  moon;  and  in  this,  in  the  year  1649,  a  Mr.  Jefferys 
discovered,  in  a  vault,  an  iron  chest  containing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  coin,  both  in  gold  and  silver,  probably  concealed  there 
in  days  of  intestine  commotion. 

Martlet,  though  out  of  the  frequent  line  of  communication 
by  post  roads,  is  yet  a  very  pleasant,  cheerful  village,  contain- 
ing many  houses,  inhabited  by  genteel  respectable  families.  It 
in  situated  in  a  very  picturesque  part  of  the  county ;  and  standing 
high,  has  very  extensive  prospects  over  Herefordshire  into  Wales. 
Its  neighbourhood  is  highly  cultivated,  and  fertile  in  fruit  and 
bops;  and  the  parish  is  so  extensive,  that  ihe  tithes,  in  favour* 
able  years,  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  thousand  pounds. 

Knightwick  is  on  the  very  verge  of  the  county ;  and  from 
its  vicinity  to  Martley,  and  correspondent  similarity  of  site, 
enjoys  all  its  advantages.  It  stands  on  the  post  road  from  Brom- 
yard in  Herefordshire ;  a  few  miles  lead  us  to  Cotheridge,  al- 
ready described;  and  thence  to  the  central  object  of  our  research, 
the  city  of  Worcester. 

Extending  our  tour  into  the  south-western  and  southern  dis- 
tricts of  the  county,  we  enter 

PERSHORE  HUNDREB, 

containing  Two  Divisions,  of  which 

The  Upper  has  the  parishes  of  Abberton,  Alderminster,  and 

T*  Beoly 
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Beol y ;  on  Ike  cm*  mi  side  of  the  county,  Bedford,  Berisagham, 
Brieklebampton,  Broadway,  Breugbton  Hacket,  Great  smdtit- 
tie  Coutbertoa,  DeaTord,  Domeston,  Eckingteo,  Fbrfbrd  Revd, 
Grafton  Flyfetd,  Martin  Hunsungtree,  Navnton  Beauchaeap,  Pen- 
sham,  Feopleton,  Peraheve  St  Andrews  and  Holy  Cross,  Pinvie, 
Piddle  North,  Pirton,  Strambaju,  Upton  Snodbury,  TOalcot  am 
membris,  and  Wukjuxt*  Pershore. 

The  Lower  coatains  Birtsmorton,  Brannafotd,  Baahiey ,  Cnaat- 
ley,  Eldersfield,  Hanley  Castle,  Leigh,  Langdon,  Madras*}*, 
Malvern  Great,  Mathon,  Castle  Morton,  Newlaada,  Powiek, 
Queenbil),  Severastoke,  Staunton,  all  oa  the  western  aide  of  the 
Severn ;  and  Yardley  hi  the  north. 

After  passing  Powiek,  as  hefore  described,  we  arrive  at  a  wide 
extended  fiat,  from  whence  the  Malvern  hills  start  suddenly,  car- 
rying their  lofty  summits  to  a  considerable  elevation  above  the 
horizon  for  several  miles ;  and,  then  dipping  aa  rapidly  aa  they 
rise,  nnite  again  with  the  level  line  of  landscape.  This  chain 
forms  from  this  point  of  view,  and  indeed  from  all  others,  a  line  of 
almost  incomparable  beauty  and  variety ;  whilst  their  brand  de- 
clivity is  seen  from  hence  overspread  with  the  village  of  Great 
Malvern,  and  its  adjoining  villas,  though  the  foot  of  the  hills  is 
hid  from  the  eye  by  a  luxuriant  belt  of  surrounding  woods.  Weil, 
indeed,  may  Dyer  as#2rt,  that  few  other  places  beast  of  i 

"  ■   "  such  as  decks 

The  vale  of  Severn,  Nature'*  garden  wide, 
By  the  blue  steeps  of  distant  Malvern  waJl'd, 
Solemnly  y 


Even  Drayton,  with  all  his  quaintness  of  style,  seems  to  hare 
had  taste  enough  to  admire  the  beauties  of  this  range  of  moun- 
tains— 

«  Which  manly  Malvern  sees  from  furthest  off  the  Sheera 

On  the  Wigornean  waste,  where  northward  looking  neere9 

On  Corswood  casts  his  eye,  and  on  bis  home-  born  chase 

Then  constantly  beholds,  with  an  unusual  pace 

'  Team  with  ber  tribute  come  onto  the  Cambrian  queene." 

The 


The  extended  flat,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  k  NnWLA»0 
Gaum,  a  wifb  comUMm  with  some  old,  but  picturesque,  cottages 
OB  ite  border*.  The  chapel  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice, 
in  being  framed  with  timber  like  many  aacient  dwelling-houses  ; 
aad  it  might,  lacked,  be  mistaken  for  a  fern-house  were  it  not  for 
fta  email  wooden  spire.  From  hence  a  road  tarns  off  for  Ma* 
dr&fieUL,  which  is  bid  in  woods,  but  some  of  whose  rising 
grounds  are  seen  peeping  over  the  Terdant  foliage.  We  now  rise 
the  Mmfocm  hilis,  the  surrounding  scenery  gradually  unfolding 
to  our  view ;  and,  creasing  the  Link,  arrive  aft  the  village  of 

ORBAT  M ALVK*N, 

a  place  of  considerable  note  for  ita  Ecclesiastical  History,  long 
before  that  it  became  ranked  amongat  the  resorts  of  fashionable  so* 
duty.  Tanner  tells  as  that  it  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity }  for 
here  in  the  wild  forest  was  an  hermitage,  or  seme  kind  of  re- 
ligious house  for  Seculars  before  the  Conquest,  endowed  by  the 
gift  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  is  stated  more  than  once  in 
the  second  charter  of  Henry  II.  recorded  in  the  Mooast  Angiio. 
VoL  I.  p.  306.  About  1083,  Aldewiae,  the  chief  of  this  place, 
who,  in  the  Amnmlm  Wigomimties,  is  expressly  called  the  founder, 
wan  persuaded  by  St  Wolstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  to  turn 
Benedictine  monk,  upon  which  he  immediately  set  about  pre* 
caring  benefactions  for  the  building  and  mohitnining  a  priory  of 
that  order ;  and  Gislebert,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  having  assigned 
several  manor*  and  estates  to  that  purpose,  this  UHmaslery  wan 
considered  as  a  cell  of,  or  at  leant  subordinate  to,  Westsriagter. 
This  is  considered  by  Tanner,  aa  completely  cevtredictiag  the 
assertion  that  Urns  d»  Abtet  wae  the  founder  of  it  before  the  Con* 
quest ;  an  opinion,  however,  recorded  by  Thomas  in  lis  Aatiqai* 
ties  of  this  place.  That  Urso  d'  Abtet  was  not  the  founder,  ia 
also  further  conirmed  by  both  charters  granted  by  Henry  I.  in 
Which,  though  the  preeediag  benefectera  are  recorded,  there  in  no 
mention  made  of  any  such  foundation.  We  must  observe  also, 
that  although  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  always  claimed  the  pa- 
tronage aad  conlrmatien  of  the  Prior,  yet,  ia  eH  ether  respects, 

T4  the 
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the  prior  and  convent  were  quite  independent.  '  Amongst  ether 
benemctors  to  it,  Lebnd  mentions  William  the  Conqueror,  Henry 
de  Clare  Earl  of  Gloucester,  Osborne  Ponce,  Richard  Ponce, 
&c.  and  he  says  that  Atdooi  in  Warwickshire  was  its  cell*  At 
the  dissolution,  Bishop  Latimer  petitioned:  that  two  or  three  re- 
ligions houses  might  be  spared  in  each  county ;  and,  in  particahr, 
that  Great  Malvern  might  be  permitted  to  remain,  and  that  its  re- 
venues should  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  education ;  but  this 
was  overruled  by  the  cupidity  of  Henry  VIII.  or  of  his  counsel- 
lors +.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  thirty-first  year,  granted  to  Richard 
Brathwayte  and  Roger  .Bromley,  and  their  heirs,  all  the  tjtfces 
of  lambs,  pigs,  calves,  eggs,  hemp,  and  flax,  and  the  oblation  of 
the  parish,  and  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Leonard,  on  condition  of  their 
paying  8L  yearly  to  the  vicar,  and  8s.  2d.  to  the  archdeacon  of 
Worcester, "  in  respect  of  a  synodal  and  procuration,  issuing  out  of 
the  said  tythes  J." 

Several  other  Royal  grants  have  taken  place  respecting  Mal- 
vern, particularly  from  Charles  I.  who,  in  the  17tfc  yearofais 
reign,  granted  a  fee  farm  of  all  the  forest  or  chase  in  Worcester, 
Hereford,  and  Gloucestershires,  to  Sir  William  Russel,  Bart,  tod 
George  Strode,  Esq.  "  in  free  and  common  soccage,  and  sot 
in  chiefs  or  knights  service/'  to  be  held  of  the  manor  of  East 
Greenwich,  for  ten  pounds  yearly  §. 

This  ancient  chase  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hills,  and 
contained  a  large  extent  of  common,  besides  other  lands.  la 
the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  it  abounded  with  timber  of 
a  large  size,  and  was  well  stocked  with  deer;  and  coming  into 
possession  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  by  gift  from 
Edward  I.  that  nobleman  had  not  been  long  in  possession  before 
be  had  a  dispute  with  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  respecting  tht 
western  boundary.  This  was  put  an  end  to,  and  all  further  at 
tercation  guarded  against  by  a  great  ditch,  which  was  cut  along 

*  LelMid.CoH.Vol.  I.p.65. 
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the  ridge  of-  the  hilts ;  many  parts  of  whieh  are  yet  in  good  pre* 
nervation,  and  may  be  traced  along  the  Bommit  for  several  mites. 
The  deaeendanta  of  this  earl  held  it  for  several  generations,  -hut 
it  at  length  came  to  the  crown;  after  which  the  before  mentioned 
grant  of  Charles  I.  seems  to  have  been  annulled,  as  in  1090  & 
was  granted  to  Richard  Heath  and  Sir  Cornelius  Vermnyden,  Knt 
in  one-third  part,  and  the  other  two-thirds  to  the  adjoining 
parishes.  It  was  declared  free  from  the  forest  laws,  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.;  the  privileges  haw 
since  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the  thirteen  parishes  ad- 
joining it,  and  a  late  very  extensive  enclosure  has  taken  place. 

The  village  of  Great  Malvern  is  the  residence  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  visitors  in  a  crowded  season,  though  it  is  nearly  two 
miles  distance  from  the  JFfo/y  well,  now  the  most  frequented; 
it  stands  on  the  eastern  declivity,  about  eight  or  nine  miles  from 
Worcester,  and  not  more  than  twenty-two  from  Cheltenham,  from 
which  it  often  receives  a  great  influx  of  company.  It  contains 
fifty  or  sixty  houses,  most  of  which  are  extremely  neat,  and  many 
of  them  have  gardens,  with  small  plantations  of  fruit-trees  and 
shrubberies,  giving  a  very  rural  aspect  to  the  whole,  which  may 
indeed  be  aeon  entirely  from  almost  any  point  of  view.  From  the 
different  parts  of  the  village  the  aspect  of  the  hills  is  hold  and 
striking ;  their  bold  ascent,  and  the  huge  rocks  that  rise  through 
the  surfece,  have  a  very  fine  effect,  especially  when  viewed  in 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  country,  where  cultivation  and  the 
softer  beauties  of  improvement  form  the  principal  features*. 

x     Many 

•  In  the  description  of  a  place  of  such  celebrity  at  Malvern,  we  should 
hare  done  injustice  to  our  readers  not  to  have  availed  ourselves  of  every  ac- 
count of  it,  now  extant;  without  farther  reference,  therefore,  we  shall  once 
for  all  recapitulate  our  various  sources,  which  are,  a  description  of  Malvern 
by  the  Rev,  J.  Barret,  Shrine's  Tour  to  Wales,  the  Tour  to  the  Watering- 
pieces,  Dr.  Hash's  Survey,  Shaw's  Tonr  to  Ihe  West  of  England,  Mineralogy 
of  Malvern  from  Mr.  Horner's  very  accorate  Paper  in  the  Transactions  of 
*<**  the  Geological  Society,  Vol.  I.  Dallaway  on  the  Arts,  Antiquarian  Repertory, 
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Many  of  the  houses  which  now  •kirt  the  Tillage,  and  indeed 
ia  some  instances  form  part  of  it»  ore  the  constat  summer  resi- 
dence of  tbeir  proprietor*,  people  of  fortune  induced  to  resttcate 
have  by  the  amenities  of  the  place,  and  the  variety  of  social  in- 
tercourse; the  others  are  either  lodging-houses  on  a  moderate 
scale  of  elegance,  bat  oontfertaUe,  or  the  cottages  of  those  whs 
are  dependent  upon  the  company  that  resort  Ijere.    These  lodg- 
ing-houses are  in  general  well  filled,  as  the  Hotel,  and  the 
Bamrdrng-kouae,  at  the  JVelU,  are  by  no  means  large  enough  for 
the  reception  of  a  crowded  season;  and  there  are  also  two  ray 
good  inns,  the  Crow*  Hotel,  and  the  Foley  Arms,  in  Great  Mat* 
fern,  where  company  may  either  reside  in  private  apartments,  or 
partake  of  the.  social  meals  provided  after  the  usual  manner  *f 
Matlock,  Buxton,  Harrowgate,  &a    The  Crown  Inn  is  also  the 
posting-house ;  and  having  a  road  through  its  garden  to  St 
Atme's  Well,  it  is  always  a  centre  of  attraction  to  the  company 
in  general.    Malvern  indeed,  though  so  very  small,  boasts  some 
conveniences  perhaps  in  a  superior  style  to  other  places;  for  in* 
vahda  who  visit  it>  and  require  greater  retirement  than  usqsI,  say 
he  supplied  with  lodgings,  (and  that  on  a  scale  agreeable  to  tbeir 
circumstances,)  j*  private  families,  several  of  whom  appropriate 
part  of  their  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers  during 
the  summer  months. 

The  public  reception  rooms  at  each  hotel  are  extremely  pies- 
want,  from  the  variety  of  prospect  which  may  be  seen  from  tbeir 
windows;,  so  that  even  invalids  unable  to  take  exercise  may  still 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  partake  even  of  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery,  whilst  sitting  in  their  elbow  chairs.  To  those,  bow- 
ever,  who  are  able  to  ramble,  Malvern  presents  a  great  variety, 
particularly  in  the  ascent  of  the  hills,  which  is  done  without 
even  the  possibility  of  fatigue,  so  gradual  is  it,  on  the  verdant 
carpet  of  Nature.    When  the  top  is  reached,  on  one  side  we  see  a 

cbant- 

Stnkeley's  Itinerary,  Cough's  Sepulchral  Monuments,  and  some  few  others 
-  to  which  ia  added  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  Welti  and  their  vicinity, 
*'*  by  the  Editor  himseifc 


t  cavalry  of  the  richest  cultivation  possible,  i 
rafale  maoMBt,  lawns,  woods,  and* 
plsnUlions  of  tie  country ;  prof  led  with  cheerful  and  thriving 
towm,  and  enlivened  by  the  busy  itmm  of  tke  Severn  and  Ike 
iwi.  These  are  tke  principal  features  of  the  eastern  rale;  he 
whkh  we  must  add,  in  the  distance,  the  hi^ 
and  Abberley,  Glee,  and  Clent,  theWrekiu,  tholickcy,  tke  Broad- 
way  bilk,  Breden,  and  Cotswold. 

Ob  the  opposite  side  are  various  winding  tallies  mingled  wish 
hop-grounds,  gardens,  seats,  and  swelling  hills  of  verdant  wooeV 
all  sweetly  softened  by  tke  mellow  light  of  tke  antamnai  season, 
which  is  tke  fashionable  period  for  visiting  tkose  wells,  and  es> 
eircled  by  a  majestic  range  of  mountain  as  fiur  aa  the  Black 
moantains  in  Brecknockshire,  the  Skinring  bills  in  Menmoufth- 
ahire,  the  hills  of  Abergavenny,  and  Ledbury  Monnt  IndeesV 
the  burst  of  prospect  from  these  summits  is  indescribable,  ai 
least  so  as  to  do  it  justice;  we  shall,  however,  give  tke  almost 
poetic  sketch  of  Dr.  Nash,  as  costing  nearer  to  the  glow  of 
feeling  experienced  on  this  spot,  than  any  other  we  have  i 
"  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  an  anfioiMry,"  says  he,  '  to  < 
the  beautiful  prospects  from  this  hilL  If  a  distant  view  delights, 
here  yon  may  see  the  counties  of  Monmouth,  Hereford,  Radnor; 
Brecknock,  Salop,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Stafford,  Warwick,  fee, 
and  the  three  cathedrals  of  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Hereford, 
together  with  many  market-towas.  If  yon  are  pleased  with  a 
nearer  view,  the  pear-trees  of  Worcestershire,  when  in  blossom, 
finish  such  a  scene  aa  the  world  besides  cannot  equal  On  the 
western  side  the  apple-trees  in  Herefordshire,  with  their  purple 
hue,  make  an  agreeable  diversity ;  add  to  this  the  varied  ground^ 
the  beautiful  little  hills,  and  rich  woods,  which  improve  the 
Herefordshire  prospect  If,  to  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  we 
adi  the  salubrity  and  pnreness  of  the  air,  we  may  venture  to  re* 
peat,  thai,  at  least  for  the  summer  months,  Malvern  is  aa  de- 
sirable a  residence  aa  any  in  England.  But  it  is  not  as  a  land- 
alone,  thai  this  prospect  gives  delight;  for,  as  Mr.  Shaw 
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observes,  if  we  contemplate  these  scenes  with  the  eye  of  i 
torian,  what  a  traia  of  ideas  will  they  afford !  "  Instead  of  grove* 
of  shining  fruits,  we  may  fancy  moving  armies  of  glittering 
•pears  and  helmets ;  instead  of  yon  bilver  gliding  streams,  we 
may  imagine  rivers  of  blood;  such  nere  these  plains  when 
haughty  Cromwell  and  his  30,000  men  marched  over  them,  and 
appeared  on  Redhill  against  Charles  II.  with  only  1200,  in  Au- 
gust 1651.  No  more  the  din  of  war  is  heard !  Tewksbnry,  Up* 
ton,  Powick,  and  thou  fair  city,  Worcester?  Your  lofty  towns 
are  no  more  seen  to  shake,  your  buildings  fall  in  dreadful  confla* 
gration,  nor  streets  pour  down  the  sanguine  flood.  All  now  arise 
in  conscious  harmony  to  gild  these  scenes,  now  sunk  in  peace, 
and  crown'd  with  plenty.  Maintain  long  this  lovely  reign,  ye* 
sons  of  lame  ;  and  ye  who  reap  the  fruits  of  industry,  store  in  your 
plenteous  and  golden  crops,  and  quaff  your  homely  nectar  in  joy* 
fill  tranquillity ! !" 

Having  thus  taken  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  general  outline  of 
these  interesting  hills,  we  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  a 
more  detailed  view  from  an  elaborate  and  yet  tasteful  paper  re* 
specting  them,  which  has  lately  appeared .  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Horner,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society,  just  published  ;  and  which  we  shall  give  nearly  in  his 
own  words,  without  the  formality  of  marking  each  separate  eft- 
track  He  delineates  the  whole  range  as  consisting  of  an  uuift- 
terrupted  chain  of  about  nine  miles  in  length,  extending  nearly 
in  a  straight  line  from  north  to  south;  their  greatest  breadth  from 
east  to  west  net  exceeding  two  miles.  The  several  parts  of  the 
chain  all  present  rounded  eommits  ;  and,  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  they  are  nearly  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  When 
viewed  at  a  little  distance  on  the  eastern  side,  we  see  that  there 
is  a  gradual  rise  from  south  to  north;  and  that  there  are  three 
hills,  which  form  the  principal  features,  as  they  stand  considerably 
above  the  general  outline.  The  highest  of  these  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  range,  and  is  knopn  by  the  name  of  the  Herefordshire  bet- 
ton;  the  two  other  prominent  hills  arc  situated  nearly  dose  toge- 
7  the 
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Iter  at  the  northern  extremity;  of  these,  that  which  is  farthest 
sooth,  is  called  the  Worcestershire  Deacon,  and  is  the  highest  of 
the  two;  the  other  is  the  North  hill. 

In  the  table  lately  published  of  the  altitudes  taken  in  the 
course  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  England,  the  height  of  the 
Malvern  hills  is  stated  (particularly  the  Herefordshire  beacon) 
at  1444  feet  Nash  states  them  to  be  1313  above  the  level  of 
the  Severn  at  flanley.  But  Mr.  Horner,  by  means  of  a  portable 
barometer,  makes  their  height  above  the  plain,  (which  is  sixty 
feet  above  the  Severn,)  to  be  for  the  Worcestershire  beacon,  1238 
feet;  North  hill,  1151  feet;  and  the  road  before  the  door  of  the 
down  Hotel  in  Great  Malvern  to  be  273  feet  above  that  plain,  or 
333  above  the  line  of  the  Severn. 

With  respect  to  the  mineralogy  of  those  hills,  Mr.  H.  is  very 
precise;  and  as  this  is  a  practical  part  of  the  study  in  which  oar 
fair  philosophic  readers  may  follow  him  without  fatigue  or  dan* 
ger,  we  shall  enter  upon  it  more  minutely,  in  order  to  prompt 
them  to  investigation,  in  their  summer  excursions.  On  the 
western  side,  then,  the  rocks  are  covered  with  a  fine  turf;  but  on 
the  eastern,  or  Worcestershire  side,  there  are  several  quarries 
worked  in  different  places,  and  at  different  heights,  besides  which 
the  mineralogist  has  other  opportunities  of  observation  from  the 
chasm  called  the  Wytck  in  the  northern  road  across  the  hills; 
and  also  in  the  Ledbury  road  near  Little  Malvern,  in  the  making 
of  which  the  rock  has  in  many  places  been  cut  down  to  the  depth 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Felspar,  hornblende,  quartz,  and  mica,  ' 
forming  different  compound  rocks,  and  varying  as  much  in  their 
size  as  in  the  proportion  of  their  ingredients,  constitute  the 
greaser  part  of  the  range ;  and  there  is  also  a  large  quantity  ef 
granite. 

On  the  eastern  side,  between  the  Worcestershire  beacon  and 
the  chasm  oelRd  the  Wytch,  about  a  century  ago,  a  shaft  was 
sunk  in  the  hope  of  finding  metal,  by  one  Williams  of  Bristol, 
who,  as  Nash  records,  began  with  a  level  about  eighty  yards,  and 
then  sunk  a  shaft  220  feet  deep.    Trusting  to  bis  eventual  awe* 


cess,  he  Mlt  severed  .fanaces,  bet  never  was  sfrantopfconaietny 
censifaeJife  quantity  of  meta^  thengh  he'assertsd  tint  both  tin 
and  copper  were  to  be  found ;  bat  after  persevering;  in,  his  trials 
fcr  ton  years,  he  gave  up  the  project  in  despair. 

It  ia  very  probable,  says  Mr.  H.  tbat  the  metallic  lustre  of  Ike 
mioeoeons  rock  was  the  caase  of  the  speeelatienf  and,  to  this 
day,  the  country  people  ealt  the  aealeaef  mica,  which  are  washed 
down  by  the  streams  on  this  side  of  the  hill,  "  gold  dnst."  They 
are,  however,  so  tor  aware  of  the  dUfatnoe,  that  they  save  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  eotlecting  it 

There  is  new  no  appearance  of  the  level;  and  tbe  shaft  is  al- 
most ailed  np.  With  a  little  attention,  however,  tonriste  msy 
pick  np  some  specimens  of  hornblende  and  sriee,  variegated  with 
copper  mad  iron  pyrites.  The  ssass  displayed  ia  the  Wyteh  is 
principally  granite,  in  which  red  felspar  predominates;  and  the 
■tea,  which  is  also  in  some  places  very  abundant,  ia  of  a  dsrk 
cotonr. 

But  that  which  particularly  cstelios  the  eye  of  the  tonrist,  is 
a  eeantity  of  argillaceous  rock,  .which  seems  to  ill  up  the  spaces 
that  intervene  between  the  masses  of  granite.  This  ia  of  a  dssfc 
olive  green  osionr,  with  an  imperfect  slaty  stractnre;  and  when 
broken  across  shews  an  earthy  fracture;  and  the  iat  thia  nussts 
Into  which  it  breaks  have  smooth  and  shining  surfaces,  ss  if 
polished  by  friction. 

Mr.  Homer,  from  an  aecnrate  view  of  many  rsmaricabfe  varia- 
tions in  the  direction  and  dip  of  the  stratified  rocks  in  this  pis- 
tnresqae  chain,  considers  them  as  affording  nparitonlsr  anempfi- 
freation  of  the  Hettonian  theory  of  subterranean  fire;  as  he  thinks 
that  snch  variations  can  only  be  accounted  for  en  the  swpnesttssn 
of  some  violent  force,  which  has  elevated  the  stratified  necks 
from  the  horizontal  position  in  which  they  mast  originally  have 
been  deposited,  and  thus  thrown  them  into  the  different  sitsnhe— 
in  wnich  they  are  now  found. 

There  is  also  some  excellent  gravel  lately  met  with  on  a  ssr- 
taoelike«helf,abeuthalf  wayup  the  eastern  side  of  tbcmngn, 

Nor 
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Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice,  from  ilia  observations  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ret,  that  the  western  declivity  of  the  trill,  partly  in  each  county, 
contain  abed  of  limestone,  which  is  the  course  of  a  rein  that 
commences  near  Pen$*x,  in  the  region  of  the  Abberiey  hilts,  and 
terminates  at  Ledbury.    This  produces  excellent  time,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Malvern  at  least,  where  considerable  quantities  ate  aa*» 
anally  made  in  Mutkon  parish,  and  in  its  Herefordshire  ueigflfc* 
boor,  Colwttll.    This  stone,  which  is  of  a  bluish  east,  is  inter- 
spersed with  veins  of  a  whitish  colour,  which,  together,  take  an 
excellent  polish.     It  is  sometimes  used  for  chimney-pieces ;  and, 
when  property  finished,  appears  very  little  inferior  to  the  Derby- 
shire marble.      This  bed  of  limestone,  too,  may  afford 
amusement  to  those  who  chose  to  collect  specimens  in 
history,  a  study  now  become  so  fashionable ;  for  it  contains  an  al* 
most  infinite  variety  of  marine  productions,  particularly  die  re- 
mains of  shell-fish;  such  as  cockles  and  muscles  of  variant 
sizes ;  some  of  them  partly,  and  others  of  them  wholly,  petrified, 
vrjittcd  with' a  perfect  limestone.    Mr.  Barret  asserts  also  that 
he  has  seen  fragments  of  different  kinds  of  fish  in  a  state  of  pe- 
trifaction, bat  retaining  their  natural  figure :  but  thin,  though 
true,  is  not  quite  correct ;  as  tt  is  now  wetl  ascertained  that  the 
substances  are  not  petrified,  but  etthef  encrusted  with  the  atony 
concretion,  or  that  concretion  deposited  in  the  cavities  which  they 
had  occupied.    Many  zoophytes  of  the  screwstone  kind  are  also 
found  here,  and  Mr.  B.  even  found  the  fragment  of  an  horn,  evi- 
dently belonging  to  a  marine  animal.      These,  together  with  co- 
rals,  cornua  AmmionU,  spunges,  vertebra?  of  large  fish,   &c 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  part,  at  least,  of  these  bills  was  once 
under  water;  but  whether  left  bare  according  to  the  Ncphmim, 
or  protruded  above  the  surface,  according  to  the  Vnicqnia*  theory, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  determine. 

The  more  elevated  parts  of  the  Malvern  hills,  which  we  not 

enclosed  nor  cultivated,  chiefly  belong  to  proprietors  of  land  in 

the  adjoining  parishes.      The  surface,  in  some  places,  is  avodao- 

tire  of  gorse  and  fern;  in  others  it  is  a  sweet  turf,  affording  am  < 

b  excellent 
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excellent  sheep-pasture :  large  numbers  feed  hereon,  and  the  rant- 
ton,  which   is  small,  is  much  esteemed  for  its  nice  flavour.* 

We  shall  reserve  some  further  observations  on  this  range,  for 
an  excursion  from  the  Holy  Weil  along  their  summits,  and  now 
return  to  the  village,  where,  in  front  of  the  Crown  hotel,  we  have 
the  whimsical  Gothicized  parsonage,  a  rural,  comfortable,  build- 
ing, with  a  well  shaded  court  before  it,  and  its  gardens  joining 
the  verdant  church  yard.     From  this  point  of  view  the 

Church 
is  seen  to  great  advantage,  with  its  lofty  square  tower  peeping- 
over  the  interjacent  houses ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  delightful 
than,  in  a  fine  moon-light  evening,  to  listen  to  its  melancho- 
ly chimes,  or  to  hear  its  solemn  toll,  swept  by  the  sullen  breezs 
along  the  distant  hills,  or  adown  the  shadowy  vale. 

The  outside  of  this  building  is  very  rich  in  ornament,  yet 
light  withal  in  its  architecture,  and  in  form  and  size  almost  a  ca- 
thedral, being  17L  feet  long,  and  63  broad,  whilst  the  embattled 
tower  that  springs  from  its  centre  is  124  feet  in  height.  The 
open  work  too  of  these  battlements  gives  it  an  air  of  lightness, 
but  still  not  unbecoming  of  a  Christian  temple.  In  this  tower 
are  six  bells,  and  the  set  of  chimes. 

Sir  Reginald  Bray,f  who  was  a  favourite  of  Henry  VII.  and  a 

connoisseur 
*  Barrel's  description  of  Malvern,  p.  Si. 
f  Sir  Reginald  Bray  was  born  here  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VI.  to  which  monarch  his  father,  Sir  Richard  Braj,  of  Eaton 
Bray  in  Bedfordshire,  was  a  privy  counsellor.    Sir  Reginald  became  a  states- 
nan  in  very  early  life ;  and  having  been  some  time  retained  in  the  serrioe  of 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  when  Henry,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  had  projected  the  elevation  of  her  son,  Henry  VIL 
to  the  throne,  and  the  union  of  the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  by 
his  marriage  with  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  he  was  chosen  as  tht 
agent  of  this  profound  piece  of  policy.    He  was  thought,  indeed,  the  fittest 
person  to  be  entrusted  with  the  future  conduct  of  it,  as  'r  a  man  who  was  sa- 
ber, secret,  and  well  wilted;  and  whose  prudent  policy  was  known  to  have 
compassed  things  of  great  importance,"  as  the  bishop  spoke  of  him  in  a  letter 
*    written  on  that  subject.    When  this  was  determined  on*  the  bishop  invited 

hufk 
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etaeur  m  architecture,  tftershewiag  his  nkiN  ill  the  superior 
tendance  of  the  chapel  at  Westminster  Abbey*  and  St  George's 
at  Windsor,  built  also  this  church,  nearly  in  its  present  form  and 
state.  In  the  windows,  which  then  were  richly  adorned  with 
painted  glass,  he  placed  the  portraits  of  Henry  VII.  of  his  queen, 
Prince  Arthur,  and  himself,  all  in  surcoats  of  Armorial  blazon; 
Vol.  XV,  U  but, 

bin  oat  of  LmcssWm,  where  be  then  was  with  the  countess,  at  the  manstoo 
ef  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  her  third  hatband,  mod  uniting  at  Brecknock  cattle, 
in  Wales,  where  Morton  was  confined  in  the  enatody  of  the  date,  the  plan 
was  submitted  to  him*  and  he  was  directed  to  return  to  Lancashire  to  impart 
the  important  secret  to  the  countess.  From  this  period  be  wet  extremely 
active  in  his  endeavours  to  strengthen  the  Lady  Margaret's  interest  at  home, 
and  it  is  said  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  his  influence  that  Sir  Giles  D*Aa- 
berry*  Sir  John  Cheny,  and  several  others  of  the  most  active  partisans,  were 
induced  to  take  a  part  in  the  business. 

£.  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  (he  events  connected  with  Bosworth  field* 
■o  fatal  to  the  ambition  and  life  of  the  usurping  Richard  ;  but  it  most  not  be 
Omitted  that  the  activity  and  address  of  Reginald  were  munificently  rewarded 
by  Henry  himself.  The  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  on  him  soon  ai> 
tar  Henry's  accession,  and  he  was  summoned  to  the  first  privy  council  which 
ant  upon  that  occasion.  He  was  also  appointed  constable  of  Okeham  caeUe, 
la  Rutlandshire,  and  joint  chief  justice,  along  with  Lord  Fitswalter,  of  the 
ftrestssouth  of  Treat.  To  these  grants  were  added  several  manors  j  and  an 
idea  of  bis  wealth  and  consequence  may  be  formed  from  the  tact,  that  in 
1*9*,  he  was  retained  to  serve  fn  parts  beyond  the  sea,  with  twelve  men  at 
arms,  (including  himself,  having  his  custrel  and  page)  twenty-tear  half  lances, 
nerenty-seveii  archers  on  horseback,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  archers, 
and  twenty -four  hill-men  on  foot.  After  this,  in  1494,  be  was  elected  High 
Steward  of  Oxford;  and  it  is  carious  that  an  office  now  so  much  sought  after* 
eats  then  pressed  upon  the  acceptor  ;  for  there  are,  %  letter  under  the  common 
aval  notifying  the  election,  and  earnestly  praying  him  to  accept  the  office* 
with  one  to  Dr.  Mayow,  intreating  him  to  use  bis  interest  wish  Sir  Reginald 
to  accept  it,  copied  into  the  register  book  of  Letters  in  the  Schools  at  Ot- 
ford,  and  also  a  letter  of  thanks  for  bis  accepting  the  oflee,  and  far  n  dona- 
tion of  forty  marks  towards  building  St.  Mary's  cburcn. 

The  University  teem  to  have  placed  great  o^pcaeencc  upon  Sir  Reginald's 
integrity  and  atteulaeoto  their  interest*  as  there  «  n  setter  eaten*  In  him,  m> 
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but*  «b  Mf.  Dalkway  observes,  all  rery  redely  exeonled,  if  we 
s**y  jodge  from  those  of  Prince  Arthur  and  the  bmikler,  which 

alone 

pressing  their  fear  of  some  incroachment  being  made  upon  their  privileges,  by 
offence*  committed  within  their  limits  being  carried  before  another  jurisdic- 
tion for  trial,  and  roost  earnestly  intreatiog  liim  to  preserve  their  ancient 
rights.  To  this  his  interest  seems  to  have  been  folly  sufficient  J  for  when  the 
new  chancellor,  in  150(1,  reappointed  Sir  Reginald  to  his  office  of  high  steward 
(it  expiring  at  that  period  on  the  death  or  cession  of  each  chaiweUor)  and  in  that 
capacity  presented  him  to  the  king  for  bis  approbation,  Henry,  in  his  letters 
patent,  not  onry  accepted  the  nomination,  but  also  recognised  the  franchise! 
of  the  university,  as  including  the  right  of  hearing  the  criminal  causes  of 
scholars  and  other  privileged  persons,  allowing  him  and  his  other  assessor!, 
or  any  two  of  them,  to  proceed  in  the  common  form  against  offenders.  After 
this  he  had  many  other  grants,  particularly  of  the  farm  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
the  chnrabeHainshipof  the  comity  palatine  of  Chester,  and  ton  ehanceUor* 
•hip  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

That  he  must  have  made  a  good  and  patriotic  use  of  all  these  favours,  ap- 
pears from  his  not  having  made  himself  any  enemies,  at  least,  of  consequence 
"sufficient  to  he  recorded  by  his  biographers ;  it  is  also  more  folly  proved  by 
existing  monuments  of  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  the  chapel  of  St.  George  at 
Windsor,  and  of  his  own  immediate  sovereign  at  Westminster,  bearing  wit. 
nets  both  to  his  taste  and  liberality.  To  the  chapel  of  St.  George  he  nut 
only  appropriated  much  of  fats  time  in  directing  and  superintending  its  em- 
beOiahment,  bnt  he  also-expended  large  snms  in  ha  erection,  and  left  it  a  con- 
siderable legacy  for  repairs,  after  bis  death.  The  chapel  in  the  sooth  aisle, 
which  stiH  bears  his  name,  was  built  at  his  expense ;  and  his  device  (a  heap 
break)  may  yet  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  that  venerable  and  august  edifice. 

He  has  always  had  the  credit  of  being  the  draftsman  of  the  design  of  Henry 
the  Seventh's  chapel;  and  he  and  the  abbot  Islip  laid  the  first  atone  in  conjunc- 
tion, in  1501. 

He  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Husee,  a  descendant nf  lha 
ancient  barons  of  that  name,  but  left  no  issue  by  her.  He  died  soon  after 
laying  the  first  stone  of  Henry's  chapel,  and  was  buried  at  his  own  chapel  at 
Windsor,  where  his  coffin  was  discovered  in  1740,  bat  immediately  covered 
with  an  arch,  to  prevent  its  future  disturbance. 

His  character  by  Hollinshed  k  honourably  and  simply  expressed  J  be  calls 
him  "  a  verie  rather  of  his  countrie ;  and  for  his  high  wisdoma,  and  stngalar 
love  to  justice,  wall  wortbie  to  beare  that  title.  If  aaie  thing  had  i 
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eWtobAVeeex^  addition,  la  HabyngA»*ii  time,  the  north 
%ittkw  centained  the  ^ferent  (MMmrreaeesef  our  Berioer'sl]^ 
and  miracle*,  together  with  the  paternoster,  lee.  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  systetn  of  the  Christian  doctrine;  these  are  ail  eflkced, 
except  tome  scattered  pieces ;  and  nothing:  is  left  throughout  bet  a 
lew  armeriai  hearings,  and  some  tilings  which  seem  to  he  syuibo* 
lical  of  the  various  branches  of  architecture*  but  why  these  have 
been  introduced  it  is  now  impossible  to  explain.  The  body  is  Sax* 
en,  by  the  arehes;  of  esurse  we  most  suppose  that  Sir  Reginald 
did  not  bviid,  but  re-ecft/y,  thisehureh;  and  the  chancel  is  Go- 
thic. The* whole  is  now  undergoing*  a  thorough  repair,  and  the 
ceiling  is  completed,  being  painted  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
raised  work,  but  rather  too  gaudy  in  the  colouring.  On  entrance, 
the  stranger  cannot  help  noticing  some  of  the  old  stalls,  which 
have  been  mved  from  the  body  of  the  church  during  the  repair; 
and  whose  seats  exhibit,  in  the  usual  sty  le,  seme  very  grofefowe', 
and  some  very  imdecent  earrings.  Things,  which  nothing  but 
their  antiquity  could  justify  being  have.  The  choir,  or  service 
part,  is  well,  though  anciently,  fitted  up;  and  the  altar,  though 
plain,  is  yet  impressive.  The  altar  screen,  the  sides  and  steps 
leading  up  to  it,  and  the  ground  between  it  and  the  east  end,  have 
been  originally  covered  with  tiles  of  red  grand,  with  orange 
figures,  containing  the  armorial  bearings  of  many  ancient  fatuities, 
particularly  Bohun,  Earl  of  Northampton;  Beauchamp,  Earl  of 
Warwick ;  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March ;  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester  j 
Beauchamp  of  Powick;  and  some  few  with  the  arms  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  the  cypher  of  Henry  IV. 

There  are  many  ancient  monuments  well  worth  examining ;  but 
a  specific  detail  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  We  must  notice, 
however,  that  of  John  Knottfbrd,  Esq.  his  wile  and  five  daughters, 
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coatrarie  to  law  and  eqoitie,  be  woald,  after  an  bundle  tort*  plainelie 
Mane  tbe  kiog,  and  give  him  good  adverUieBicat  Ibat  be  aboalde  not  only 
ivJbrme  tbe  samebut  alioe  be  more  cirenmtpecte  ia  anie  other  the  Jike  ceie."* 

•  Farther  particulars  may  be  found  io  Mantling*!  Survey  of  the  County  of 
Sumy. 


M>Wf  MlrilM  alakaatV  taabaft  tka  itrth  wk  of  ytte<cUi 
aetrtheaJiar.  Ttob^fc^mlM^PifW^.w^nwly^iyt 
4aeceedeet  etitt  Imnf  m  theperieiu 

The  meeemei*  of  JfoiW  G**m>  ev  bright  TimpM  mm 
f  robeWy  erected  Wore  the  1 4th  eeetmry  *  aed  •  a, very  pmia  ta- 
ble mo mjmont,  withoat my  oraam wW  whatever,  Im+aaitfmJ 
eeis  of  the  tomb  are  eerered  with  tile*,  ftre  ineeee  taliUr 
amjare,  thateeem  tokmhmof  a  red  ami  yellow  eoker,htt 
theothero  with  the  aiaaaiiel  bearings.  This  wlmmk  171* 
by  Major  Hay  ma*  Rooke,  who  haa  dmamgmieeed  fwaaelf  aeea 
hy  hm  antiquarian  research. 

There  is  another  ancient  one  which  Stukety  eaw  when  it  vasii 
better  preservation  than  at  the  present  m\y.  He  describe*  its* 
a  earred  ateae  image,  by  the  sooth  wall  of  the  choir,  of  my  f**t 
and  ancient  werkawnahip;  it  ia  a  knight,  he  adds,  conered  wstha 
ttailaodhiitiwoaat^nbunglUhafldaaaiheri,  like  a  aaaVaae; 
ia  hie  left  a  rooad  taifetf  This  Agave,  says  Goegb,*  is  k  tat 
oldest  mail  anaoar.  An  engraving  of  H  may  be  aeemin  Garter** 
Ancient  Sculpture,  Vol.  II.  p.  13. 

There  are  maay  other  monuments  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  nehle  meuly  of  Lygon,  me.  and  maay  modem  ta 
Ueta  to  the  memory  of  those  who  came  ia  hopes  of  baeaft 
from  the  waters,  but  ware  left  behiiid  ay  ta<tf  ao«i>wa»g  fr»b. 
Among  these  we  were  particularly  struck  with  a  simple  vfami 
tablet 

".Sacred  to  the  memory 

Of  Miss  Gcace  Co*, 

Only  daughter  of  Robert  Colt,  Esq. 

Of  AuWbaro,  Eaat  Lothtao. 

Died  27th  August,  1 802, 

Aged  QU 


"Ilia 


•  Antiq.  Repert.  Vol.  TX  p.  374.  t  SuUlej'j  Itiosistf. 

|  Googh's  Sepul.  Moo.  Vol.  IL  CCXIV. 


*  Wi  eheerfisl  watfcfc  soma)  gaavdissi  angel  Insrpo 
Atsundthctoaahwaastyoalbsn d*trtaefe; 
Mear»4ie*B*  store*  k*r  spirit  esdyefece* 

rSMf&  worth*  such  pvuni  worth  can  never  die.1' 


We  too*  not  if  the  fow* pure  original?  bat theit troth  and  tin* 
nliciiv  Mil,  plead  an  excuse  for  inanrtinai 

fe  tbs>  garde*  helongjmg  te  the  priory  boose,  than  belonging 
ft  4fb*  Sewage,  oa  the  2?d  af  May,  1711,  aid  which  ia  situated 

wae  dog  op  aflat  stone,  bow  preserved  in  the  church.    It  wae 

gise*  iaptc**  i*  eewnal  pabUcatiossj  hut  an  it  ia  natty  ia  c*> 
s*^pe?B]BJefc  tfeyo*  w**heH  take  the  liberty  of  inaartiiig  it. 

"  Fhilesophut  bono*  digoua 
Attrelogut  letheringas, 
Vir  pius  et  humilit, 
Monacbot  prior  hujui  ovilii, 
Bicjacetin  ctsta 
Geometricus  et  Abaclsta, 

Doctor  Vr*alcberus. 

Flat  pldHb  doiettmdiquceeenw ; 
Hufelux  prima  mori 
DeditOctohrw  teuton; 

Vieetutinemlit 
.      ExhorttquMqucfidelii.    U35.9 

We  cannot  o^nit  this  part  of  the  subject  without  noticiag  that 
it  ia  now  undergoing  a  complete  repair,  which  ia  absolutely  ne- 
tcitsry  to  preserve  aoch  a  curious  and  interesting  edifice  from  de- 
atmctiftn.  Ia  18Q2>  an  experienced  architect,  Mr.  Tatham,  was 
employed  to  eorvey,  and  make  an  estimate  of  the  necessary  ex* 
pause  Ibrthese  repairs;  he  stated,  in  his  report,  that  be  waa  of 
opinion,  that  the  church  was  capable  of  such  a  repair  as  might  render 

U3  it 
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it  (it  for  divine  service,  sad  preserve  thofcasMttg  fcr  attay < 
and,  as  a  farther  inducement  to  tins  mdertakiaff,  he  Tory  jofi* 
ciously  added,  that  its  antiquity,  saagnifieence,  and  beauty,  eotv 
bine  to  render  it  worthy  of  being  preserved  as  a  spechnen  of  Go- 
thic architecture,  in  which  respect  it  is  little  inferior  to  any  in 
the  kingdom.  It  was  added,  that  as  no  sufficient  fond  had  4 
ed  for  its  repair,  since  the  dissolution,  when  this  nobl»< 
toal  church  became  parochial,  and  as  the  parishioners  theoseetves 
were  now  unable  to  bearthe  expense  without  assistance,  it  would  be 
expedient  immediately  to  commence  a  subscription  for  the  sum  of 
10001.  in  order  to  give  it  at  once  such  substantial  repairs  as  were 
absolutely  necessary  for  Its  preservation.  Handsome  swan 
immediately  subscribed;  but  much  more  is  wanting  to 
it;  yet  it  is  hoped  that  the  liberality  .of  visitors  to  this 
spring  will  enable  the  work  to  be  completed.* 

Connected  with  this  subject,  is  that  of  the 
which  at  present  consists  of  sixty  children ;  but  the  funds  of  tins 
very  charitable  institution  being  at  present  very  much  reduced, 
from  the  unavoidable  expenses  attending  it,  a  general  solkttatiefi 
is  made  to  all  visitors  to  contribute  their  mite,  into  the  hands  of 
the  landlords  at  the  various  hotels;  in  which  those  who  cause  Is 
unite  charity  with  pleasure  may  thus  indulge  themselves. 

The  visitors  to  these  fountains  of  health,  who  reside  in  the 
village,  are  naturally  attracted  to 

ST.  SNUB'S  WELL, 

which  rises  from  the  hill,  immediately  at  the  back  of  the  Ctowa 
hotel;  the  pleasantest  road 'is  through  the  garden  of  that  house, 
to  which  the  approach  leads  from  the  level  of  the  first  ioer.  The 
side  of  this  hill  is  here  so  steep,  that  the  paths  are  made  to  lead 

hi 

•  He*.  R.  Foley.  1001.    Lord  Vitct  Bemidnap,  50  gnsaeas.    A.  Lacs* 
awe,Eaq.50l.    Late  Bishop  of  Worcester.  50L    Rev.  R.  H.  Grave*  vies?, 

$01  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward,  501.  Lord  Eardley/,  &0L  Earl  of  Coventry, 
$0  guineas.  Present  Bishop  of  Worcester,  501.  Lord  Foley,  501.  Lord  LyH 
i  el  ton,  SO  guineas.  Lady  Lyt{elion,  SO  guineas.  That,  with  several  other 
smaller  sups,  have  been  already  subscribed. 
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4n a  sigaag direction;  bat  being  very  neatly  kept,  and  having 
Mate  at'  proper  distances,  from  which  there  are  enchatiUag  pros* 
jeds  to  amuse  the  iatalid  whilst  resting,  the  fatigue  of  the  as* 
tent  is  scarcely  felt  Here  there  it  a  small  pump  room ;  and  the 
visitor  will  not  grudge,  at  his  arrival,  to  pay  a  small  sum  towards 
the  repair  and  preservation  of  those  walks,  which  lead  him  so 
oammodionsly  to  the  salutiferous  stream.  Bat  the  moat  frequented 
is  the 

HOLYWELL, 

which  lies  about  two  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  village  of* 
timet  Malvern,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill.  The  ramble  to 
this  place  from  the  village  is  delightful,  as  the  roads  are  kept  in 
▼ery  fine  order;  on  one  side  the  tourist  is  charmed  with  the  swell* 
tag  hills  in  all  their  majesty  andwildness,  on  the  other  be  tees 
nome  of  the  netghbooring  villas,  surrounded  by  verdant  foliage, 
beyond  which  is  an  extensive  plain,  uniting  itself  with  the  vale  of 
Severn,  and  all  its  picturesque  beauty.  He  now  arrives  ajt  the 
fKattf  boardmg-house,  a  very  handsome  white  building,  standing 
in  a  garden,  whose  gravelled  walks,  interspersed  with  shrubs  and 
towers,  lead  him  not  only  to  various  seats  judiciously  placed  so 
as  io  catch  Ale  beat  views,  bnt  also  facilitate  his  ascent  to  the  well 
itaelC  On  the  right  of  the  high  road,  he  will  observe  the  Well* 
Aete(  a  large  and  commodious  building,  with  every  convenience 
far  the  standing  of  carriages,  &c.  Here  is  also  a  billiard  room  $ 
and  the  visitor  may  either  enjoy  himself  in  seclusion  at  the  hotel, 
or  join  the  social  parties  at  the  Boarding-kouse,  where  he  will 
always  meet  a  great  variety  *f  company,  from  the  frequent  changes 
which  take  place  between  this  and  Cheltenham,  &&  Passing 
on  to  the  steepest  ascent  of  the  hill,  several  pleasant  lodging 
bonnes  present  themselves ;  the  spring  itself  fans  a  convenient 
pomp  room,  and  here  also  are  baths  and  pumps  for  external  use. 
from  this  spot,  a  well  conducted  walk  leada  through  the  most 
romantic  meanders,  to  the  very  top  of  the  hill,  in  the  mast  ismper- 
ceptible  manner,  from  whence,  even  the  infirm,  without  fetigve, 
«nay  accompany  as  in  our  ramble.  To  the  southward,  not  quite  a  mile 

V4  dis. 
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in;  in  another  county,  claims  our  notice  bare.  It  is 
ewmp,  but  of  uncertain  origin;  mart  probably  a  British  i 
and  successively  occupied  both  by  Romans  and  Saxons,  m  it  in 
some  measure  partakes  of  tletr  various  modes  of  fortification*  Its 
•fisting  remains  are  nothing  more  than  a  double  ditch,  or  two 
entrenchments*  conducted  nearly  in  a  circle  around  the  very  suss* 
mit  of  the  hill ;  the  uppermost  one  extending  about  700  feet,  and 
the  lower  being  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  These  trenches 
remain  in  some  parts  to  a  depth  of  twelve  feet,  and  in  many  places 
are  thirty  feet  wide.  Even  the  avenues,  or  passes,  are  in  some 
measure  in  good  preservation,  and  the  whole  work  is  calculated  to 
contain  at  least  twenty  thousand  troops, 
<  The  curious  stranger  will  also  visit,  whilst  here,  a  cave  cat  in 
Hie  rook  at  a  small  distance  on  the  south  side  of  the  earns*.  No 
tradition  relates  its  history;  it  is  merely  an  oval,  about  teavfcst 
long,  six  broad,  and  seven  high,  with  an  entrance  six  feet  in 
height  and  four  wide;  and  it  appears  throughout  of  the  rudest  and 
earliest  workmanship.  Returning  again  along  the  ridge  towards 
the  Worcestershire  Beacon,  we  arrive  at  a  rude  building  erected 
on  the  very  summit,  close  to  the  Earl  of  Gloucester's  ditch :  it  is 
constructed  of  sods,  and  'having  a  comfortable  range  of i 
servesequaHy  as  a  resting  place  to  the  invnMd,  or  a  shelter  to  1 
caught  in  the  passing  shower,  A  short  distance  further,  leads  to 
at  steep  precipice,  which  looks  down  upon  the  Wftck,  a  deep 
chasm  cot  through  the  rocks  in  order  to  shorten  the  ascent,  and 
render  the  passage  over  the  hills  in  this  place,  more  safe  and  easy* 
It  is  not  indeed  very  convenient  for  carriages,  but  is  a  very  short 
cut*  for  equestrians  from  Malyern  to  Ledbury.  A  very  short  walk 
will  lead  us,  on  the  Herefordshire  side  of  the  bills,  past  this  chasm, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Worcestershire  Beacon ;  from  whence,  still 
keeping  to  the  northward,  we  descend  into  a  deep  winding  vale> 
without  either  cottage  or  shrub  to  relieve  the  eye,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  may  suppose  ourselves  in  the  wildest  desalts  of  Africa, 
until  we  catch  a  winding  wafc,  which  we  may  cross  toward! 

the 


the  ascent  of  the  North  hill,  and  then  *eta  by  it  in*  the  vil- 

lag*. 

Another  ramble  still  remains  for  the  toarist,  which  he  may 
commence  by  examining  the  antique  remains  of  the  Abbey  Gate, 
that  stands  nearly  opposite  to  the  Crown  Hotel.  This  is  of  the 
architecture  of  the  age  of  Henry  VI.  or  TIL  and  is,  in  very  good 
preservation*  adorned  with  Gothic  niches,  in  which  were  formerly 
the  images  of  various  saints;  and  its  windows,  though  now  devoid 
of  glass,  are  in  some  measure  filled  np  with  remnants  of  tracery. 
A  better  idea  of  it,  however,  may  be  formed  from  the  accompany- 
ing plate,  than  from  any  description.  It  led  formerly  to  the  mo* 
nastic  part  of  the  bnilding,  of  which  there  lore  very  few  remains; 
but  the  manorial  boose,  erected  on  the  rains,  still  exists,  and  is  a 
very  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  domestic  architecture  of  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  It  is  now  occupied  as  a  boarding- 
house. 

The  elegance  of  the  following  description,  as  well  as  its  troth, 
must  have  been  so  often  felt  on  these  health  breathing  hills,  that 
we  are  confident  its  insertion  will  not  be  considered  as  inappro* 
priate.* 

"  Lo !  yonder  slowly  o'er  the  bseeay  lawn, 
Walks  ova,  with  every  beauty  once  adorn'd 
That  woman  envies,  and  that  man  admires, 
Hardly  supported  by  the  wearied  arm, 
Which  led  her  up  from  infancy  to  youth--— 
So  profitless.    Rcvers'd  seems  nature's  law : 
The  child,  before  the  parent,  youth,  old  age 
Outstripping,  journeys  foremost  to  the  tomb 

Aht  say,  then  wiH  revisit  health. 
Yon  drooping  fair  one?— To  that  cheek  so  pale 
WiU  its  lost  Mush  return  ?    And  will  that  eye, 
Once  beaming  loveliness,  but  now  o'ercast    ' 
With  deadly  languor,  ever  be  relum'd! 
Blow  soft,  ye  breezes !  from  the  fiowery  vale* 


Which 
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Which  far  beneath  her  feet  expansive  lie : 

Flow  pure  ye-springs  1  to  which  her  lips  she  give*, 

And  ber  enfeebled  frame.  Ye  unknown  powers 

Medicinal!  impregnating  those  spring*-— - 

Hygeia's  own— unloose  your  latent  stores. 

The  nerve  relax' d  to  bcace ;  the  vital  tide 

Exhausted  to  replenish :  Oh!  restore 

The  lovely  stranger  blooming  to  her  friends 

Affectionate,  solicitous ;  to  bless, 

Through  many  a  happy  year,  the  pow'r  divine 

Who,  by  your  means,  her  lengthen'd  being  gave, 

Tis  done !  the  breezes,  from  the  icVry  vales 

Freighted  with  balniy  sweets,  did  softly  blow, 

Restorative ;  the  crystal  springs  their  stones 

Medicinal  and  sanative  convey' d 

To  her  pale  lips,  and  ctaeks,  and  trembling  limbs. 

And  see  !  those  lips  and  cheeks  e'erwhile  so  pale, 

Resume  the  hue  of  ruby  and  of  rose ; 

Those  limbs  e'erwhile  so  trembling,  bear  to  climb 

The  mountain's  summit,  where 

she  stands 
Entranc'd  in  rapture  at  the  glorious  scene, 
Which,  measureless  and  vast,  extends  around. 
There,  as  on  some  stupendous  altar,  rearM . 
To  health's  restorer,  she,  the  hymn  of  praise 
Pours  grateful ;  then  the  devious  path  retreads, 
Gently  descending  from  the  height  sublime; 
And  soon,  all  healing  Malvern !  bids  adieu 
To  thy  salubrious  springs  and  verdant  hills, 
Blessing  and  blest  by  those  at  home  reverM." 

If  so  long  a  quotation  should  require  an  apology,  we  are  cer- 
tain it  will  always  be  found,  whenever  the  perusal  of  those  linen 
shall  cause  the  smile  of  hope  to  mantle  round  the  hectic  cheek  of 
faded,  yet  still  interesting,  beauty. 

Extending  our  walk  either  across  the  fields,  or  along  the  road 
to  the  Holy  well,  which  we  must  pass,  and  proceeding  nearly  a 
mile  further,  we  arrive  at 
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Lints  Malvsen, 
width  was  also  a  religious  house,  but  not  so  large  and  magnaf* 
sent  in  its  buildings  as  Great  Malvern,  from  which  H  is  threo 
■dies  distant  It  lies  on  a  recumbent  slope,  near  the  eaftranee  of 
aa  extensive  hollow  in  the  range  of  hills,  and  not  for  ftuan  the 
turning  off  of  the  new  road  to  Ledbury ;  it  is  surrounded  by  thick 
hedge  rows,  which  conceal  it  from  the  view,  but  render  the  ap- 
proaches to  it  rather  dirty  and  inconvenient  It  was  formerly  a 
considerable  village,  though  it  now  contains  only  a  few  houses; 
and,  as  hr  hack  as  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  seems  to  have  bees 
fully  inhabited ;  for  in  Bishop  Sandys'*  return  to  the  privy  coun- 
cil, it  is  said  to  contain  thirty-seven  families;  whereas  now,  Br« 
Nash  observes,  it  contains  a  smaller  number,  which  decrease  may 
be  owing  to  the  dissolution  of  the  priory,  and  disaftresting  the 
chace;  as  the  former  supplied  the  poor  with  provisions,  and 
the  latter  with  firing,  and  food  for  their  cows,  horses,  pigs,  &os 

It  was  a  Benedictine  priory  and  cell  to  Worcester:  founded  hi 
1171  by  two  brothers,  Joceline  and  Edred,  who  Tiers  successive* 
ly  priors  here.*  St  Giles  waa  the  patron  saint,  and  it  maintained 
a  prior  and  seven  monks  until  the  dissolution,  whan  it  was  valued 
at  961.  and  afterwards  granted  to  Richard  Andrews,  and  Nicholas 
Temple. 

The  Ckxrch  is  partly  in  ruins,  and  forma  a  very  picturesque 
and  interesting  object,  particularly  where  the  rains  of  the  cross 
aisle  on  each  side,  with  their  Gothic  windows  and  fine  tracery,  still 
remain*  The  outside  of  the  body  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the 
ruinous  parts,  is  covered  with  mantling  ivy,  whose  deep  green  in 
some  places,  is  well  contrasted  with  the  glow  of  soma  remnants  of 
painted  glass,  whose  armorial  blazonry  speaks  of  tiama  long  past 
But  the  inside  of  the  building  is  poor  in  the  extreme.  Formerly 
the  windows  were  filled  with  storied  ornaments  like  those  at  Great 
Malvern.  In  the  east  window  of  the  choir,  were  likensoiei  of 
Edward  IV.  of  bis  queen,  and  their  children ;  bat  these  are  nearly 
gone,  as  are  also  several  ponomeote  of  grant  antiquity.    Habyng- 

4oa 
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don  lays  thai  in  hit  tlmev  is  the  south  abb,  than  lay  a  knight  tfl 
eating  bjnftce-;  Ilia  light  hand  an  hia  award :  Ma  lege 
etowmg  ham  to.  ha  a  height  af  tha  Holy  < 
«*8eJtteeaat  Oft  hit i%ht  hand,  lay  hb  lady  wHhbcri 
ail*  wfctotv  hd  suppose*  alluded  to  bar  haying  nrrmtpsmiud  her 
liasienji  W  hia  military  religions  pilgrimage.  Bat  ahnest  all 
tmtendf  tHeseato  now  gone.  Seme  armorial  bearinga 
aambol^erpaiiiea^tnamyheBeeani  the 
are  several  maral  tablet*  and  large  atcbievementa  i 
tat  all the  nest  ia  ruin  and  desohtioa,  of  whict*,  on  the  ei 
the  actempanyiag  plate  affords  a  my  gaod  idea;  The  ftsor  ia 
setae  parts  yet  exhibits  the  leafrinsof  a  pat etaant  once  tisetlitcd : 
tad  seme  carving,  onee  esquisite  of  ita  kind,  yet  may  he  traced  aa 
a»  aloieat  beeaH 

'■  Nee*  the  ohtuwh  is  an  antique  wooeVfaemed  heUding,  on  tie 
site  of  tha  OM  Priory :  its  romantic  and  sequestered  ajtaetiaa 
eaimefc  fkit  to  strike  at  first  view,  whether  we  look  down  npaa  it 
from  the  impending  hill,  or  contemplate  it  from  amidst  tie  gloomy 
ruin*  e#  the  chttfcA.  Bat  we  eannat  give  a  hatter  deecriptioa  of 
da  retired  and  solemn  situation  than  as  the  wenb  of  a  local  his- 
torian, who  *hceYvee  tkat  the  boose,  which  has  lately 
considerable  improvements,  (now  the  property  and 
Mm.  WekcmftaJ  haa  in  front  a  ftne  piece  of  water,  and  < 
vwrieue  anil  beautiful  prospects.  The  declivity  of  the 
glea,  clothed  with  hold  impending  wood,  and  the  hill 
above*  eifad  an  appearance  pleasingly  romantic.  To  the  essfc- 
vtoid  Res  aw  enpaase  of  fertile  meadow,  variegated  with  tines, 
whkdtaddtnnehtethe  beauty  of  the  sttaatiea,  Here,  adds  this 
ifteesin**  writer,  art  haa  a  venerable  aspect  given  tott  hy  1 
here  nature  ia  rendered  pleasing  by  her  exuheraaae  and  < 
simplicity. 

To  describe  the  romantic  variety,  the  picturesque  amenity,  af 
tlte  Various  rioV*  of  this  charming  district, wooJd  he  to  reeepitn- 
laJemueh  of  what  we  hare  already  said;  for,  indeed,  every  part  of 
the  high  roads  around  it  may  be  considered  as  leadiag  to  new 

t  beantke. 


Bt*weeuutfi»teawitfce^i*<plaa  see  improve 
by  ui  intended  new  road  along  the  east  side,  and  rand  the  < 
Had  of  the  Malm*  mnge.  It  in  proposed;  that  this  wad  shall 
eaatieanno,  ettdgmdeally  ascend,  firm  Iftmneven  wife  atone  on  th* 
ienk,  .<a  wide  eeaamoa  aft  the  .north  end  of  the  village,)  ana  ace- 
neetieaef  one  inchandaqaaarterpar  iw^ibr  1600  yank,  whan 
ittriUjointhefreaenthi^n^iatbe{>amhaf  Crnwejy*  nearly 
adtfobkf  thep«ish*filf«fikw.  The  road  already  finished  through 
lee  latter  parish,  akkting  the  wentem  iiaeit  ef  tbehilb,  w  at  pre- 
Mat  en>exeellent  repeat  for  a  considerable  distance;  and  when  tee 
above-mentioned  1690  yards  are  added  io  it,  (the  esuenate  of 
fdnnhianeardOOL)  ft  is  intended  that  the oveiffaarf  the aih- 
actiption  money,  now  raising  for  this  purpose,  ekall  hie  expended 
fcywanas  extending  the  projected  road  along  the  westen  aide  of  the 
kino,  to  nonnent  it  with  Hie  present  high  rand  above  Little  Mal- 
vern; ea  that  a  geod  carriage  rand  will  then  endnote  those  beao- 
tismihiUs,  and  enable  even  the  moat  valetudinary  to  enjoy,  at  ease, 
their  delightful  scenery.* 

Having  then  rambled  over  all  the  beauties  ef  Malvern,  Great 
eadlitftle*  it  in  tteu  to  examine  the 

McmciL  pnopsftTian 
ef  thia  charming  district  We  may  say  therefore,  in  the  weeds  ef 
As.  Nash,  with  reapeet  both  to  St.  Anne's,  and  the  Hotv  War*, 
that  extraordinary  purity  is,  the  diatiogeiahing  characteristic  ef 
each,  in  which  jpartieelar  they  exceed  any  ethers  yet  known  y  aa 
that  the  water  is  enabled  to  pass  through  the  smallest  Teasels  of 
t  body  9  and,  not  being  loaded,  in  any  great  proportion 
i  any  salla  or  earth,  \s  capable  of  dissolving  more  than  those 
which  are  abeady  saturated  with,  extraneous  matter  of 
erhntever  kind*    •    • 

When  drank  immediately  aa  itiseaea  from  the  spring,  it  leaves  a 

peculiar 

*•  Very  Khcaal  fobicriprtora  ba*e  already  taken  place  for  tab  purpose? 
Lord  Besecbaap,  501.  Hon.  W.  B.  Lygon,  ¥51.  Hon.  £.  Foley,  1001. 
Lord  Foley,  251.  I*dy  Harcourt,  Sir  Robe/I  Wigram,  10  guineas  each*  A. 
Cliffe,  W.  Wall,  H.  Dangerfield,  Eton.  SO  guineas  each,  &c  otc. 


in  the  throat,  ami  it  mixes  freely  with  aUks* 
tor  alkalies. 

Many  analyses  of  these  wmters  have  taken  place ;  but  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  the  moat  recent  observations  from  the  ingenious 
pen  of  Mr.  Horner.*  He  states  that  Dr.  Wilson  of  Worcester 
analyzed  them  in  1805,  but  that  neither  of  the  wells  afforded  any 
other  gaseous  contents  than  atmospheric  air*'  A  gallon  of  the 
Hoty-totU  water ;yieUed  fourteen  and  a  half  grains  of  solid  in* 
gradients,  of  which  there  warn  fire  of  carbonate  of  soda,  one  and 
a  half  of  carbonate  ci  lime,  one  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  one  and 
a  half  of  carbonate  of  iron,  three  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  one  and 
a  half  of  muriate  of  soda:  these  werethe  proportions,  withootgoiag 
into  the  minute  of  decimal  fractions. 

St  Anne's  Weil  only  produced  seven  and  a  half  grains  from 
one  gallon;  being  three  and  a  half  carbonate  of  soda,  one  and  a 
half  sulphate  of  soda,  one  muriate  of  soda,  and  very  small  pro- 
portions of  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  carbo- 
nate of  iron. 

Near  Great  Malvern,  also,  there  is  a  spring  that  afford*  a  light- 
ly impregnated  chalybeate  water,  of  which  hind  this  is  pethsps 
the  most  free  from  earthy  or  calcareous  matter  of  any  within  the 
kingdom.  It  has  been  eminently  serviceable  in  consumptive 
complaints,  in  nervous  disorders,  and  ibr  emaciated  constitutions. 
By  an  analysis  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Wall,  it  contains  about  sis 
grains  of  solid  matter  to  a  gallon ;  and  be  adds,  that  it  seems  te 
challenge  one  of  the  first  places  among  waters  of  this  ekes ;  ibr 
though  it  is  not  so  highly  impregnated  with  inn  as  some  others, 
yet  it  is  sufficiently  so  to  answer  every  purpose  of  a  chalybeate; 
and  being  much  less  loaded  with  earth  than  others,  he  thinks 
that  it  seems  probable  the  ferruginous  particles  will,  for  that 
reason,  be  more  readily  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  bleed  and 
juices,  whilst  the  water,  by  its  extreme  purity  pervading  the  finest 
vessels,  washes  away  the  acrimonious  salts,  and  obstructing  vis- 

ciditiet, 

9  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,  Vol.  I. 
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eidities.  Thfo  water  at  the  spring  head)  instantly  strikes  a  fine 
pwrple  wits/  galls;  and,  if  carefully  taken  up  and  close  corked, 
will  retain  the  same  property  several  boors ;  bat  the  colour  growa 
gradually  more  and  more  pale,  and  at  the  hut  approaches  to  the 
csange.  To  hare  this  water,  therefore,  in  fiiH  perfection,  the  Dr. 
advises,  that  it  should  be  drank  at  the  source. 

Mr.  Horner,  however,  notices  that  on  the  western  .side  of  the 
Hereford  Beaeon,  there  is  a  well  more  strongly  impregnated  than 
any  of  the  Worcestershire  ones,  having  twelve  grains  of  solid 
matter  in  a  gallon.  This  is  Walms  Wtll,  and  has  long  been  used 
by  the  country  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  an  outward  appli-  * 
cation  in  cutaneous  diseases.  The  water  flows  in  a  pretty  copious 
stream,  and  at  the  place  where  it  issues  from  the  hill,  is  collected 
by  an  embankment,  so  as  to  form  a  large  bath.  By  a  recent  ana- 
lysis of  this  gentleman,  which  seems  to  bare  been  conducted  with: 
great  accuracy  and  chemical  diseriannaliod,  it  appears  to  contain 
carbonate  of  lime  as  the  principal  ingredient,  carbonate  of  magne- 
sia, in  minute  quantity,  muriate  of  soda,  or  more  properly  magne- 
sia, and  sulphate  of  soda. 

Am  it  was  totally  impossible  for  a  summer  tourist,  to  procure  all 
the  medical  information  respecting  these  wells,  the  editor  will 
here  avail  himself  of  the  various  infonhation  collected  by  a  gen* 
tleman  long  resident  in  their  vicinity,  and  which  may  be  found 
more  aft  large  in  his  local  description  of  Malvern  and  its  scenery ; 
a  work  now  becoming  scarce,  but  well  deserving  another  edition* 
On  his  authority,  then,  we  can  state  the  medicinal  virtues  of  these 
waters,  aa  having  been  repeatedly  experienced4»y  the  afflicted :  not 
only  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country,  but  by  in* 
valids  who  have  come  here  from  different  parts  of  the  empire.  In 
scrofulous  cases  in  particular,  the  Holy  Well  water,  has  proved 
of  singular  benefit  to  many  afflicted  objects,  who  have  arrived  at 
Malvern  in  the  most  deplorable  condition,  yet  soon  found  relief,  and, 
•a  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  were  perfectly  cured  by  the 
judicious  and  constant  application  of  this  salutary  fountain.  In 
ophthalmic  disorders,  also,it  has  seldom  failed  of  being  serviceable ; 

and 


and  it  ii  said  tint  cam  Inure  happened  in  which  the  regukr/br- 
anm&e  of  medical  prescription*  were  inefficient,  but  which  hare, 
nevertheless,  heen  cured  at  Malvern. 

In  cuCaneoin  disorders,  and  even  in  cancerous  complaints,  and 
in  eld  stubborn  ulcere,  it  has  had  the  cftct  of  restoring  the  con- 
stitution to  soundness,  to  health,  and  rigour;  also  in  glandular 
^betrections ;  in  nephritic  eotnplaiats ;  and,  indeed,  in  seven! 
ethers.  But  then,  independent  of  the  water,  we  most  attend  to 
the  late  judicious  Dr.  Johnstone,  Bf .  D.  of  Worcester,  who,  dis- 
daining all  quackery,  boldly  and  candidly  averred  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  the  temperate  warmth  of  the  air,  and  great  purity  of 
the  waters  at  MnWern  and  its  vicinity,  were  Us  principal  recom- 
mendations, and  induced  him  ta  consider  that  situation  more  pe- 
culiarly adapted  for  patients  afflicted  with  nervous  disorders*  or 
inclined  to  consumptions;  especially  in  the  rammer,  or  autum- 
nal months,  ft  must  be  remembered,  however,  tout  in  most  of 
these  complaints  now  mentioned,  the  external,  as  well  as  internal, 
use  of  the  water  is  necessary.  In  the  more  extended  scorbutk 
and  scrofulous  affections,  complete  and  Frequent  ablution  of  the 
whole  body  must  be  added  to  a  tree  use  internally;  bat  in  more 
topical  complaints,  auch  as  partial  ulcere,  Sec.  it  is  found  sufficient 
to  admit  the  water  oh  the  affected  part  from  the  apont,  or  te  keep 
itconstantly  covered  with  an  application  of  wet  linen.  But  even  to 
all  these  directions  there  are  still  more  important  ones  te  he  add- 
ed, particularly  to  the  general  clans  of  patients :  with  these,  eerlj 
rising,  and  a  salutary  degree  of  exercise,  either  pedestrian  or 
equestrian,  previous  to  the  use  of  the  water,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards,  must  always  form  a  principal  part  of  the  regimen  of 
convalescence ;  for  thereby  they  will  add  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  not  only  by  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  exercise,  but  the 
by  the  inhalation  of  a  greater  quantity  of  the  pure  atmospheric 
oxygen,  which  will  give  considerable  assistance  to  the  waters  is 
their  beneficial  process.  This  will  be  attended  also  with  other 
good  effects;  for,  Mr.  Barret  observes,  the  air  that  they  will  breathe 
in  these  walks  and  rides,  and,  indeed,  in  every  part  of  the  Halvem 

hills, 
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nflli,  is  so  very"  refreshing,  as  to  hate  a  great  tendency  to  create 
an  appetite,  and  to  re? ive  the  spirits :  and  this  pure  atmosphere 
seems  to  extend  its  stimulating  influence  even  to  the  surrounding 
country,  where  the  inhabitants  are  very  seldom  visited  by  epide- 
mic diseases. 

It  has  long  been  a  superstitious  opinion  with  the  people  of  this 
neighbourhood,  that  great  quantities/ of  treasure  have  been  depo» 
sited,  in  times  past,  on  this  range  of  hills.  The  origin  of  this  is 
not  easy  to  account  for;  bat  it  has  been  considerably  strengthened 
by  some  casual  discoveries,  particularly  about  forty  years  ago, 
when  a  quantity  of  silver  coins  were  found  in  the  parish  of  Ma- 
tbon.  The  exact  amount  was  never  known,  and  indeed  the  find- 
ers were  so  much  afraid  of  being  obliged  to  give  it  up  as  a  mano- 
rial right,  that  we  believe  not  even  their  date  or  origin  were  allowed 
to  be  known,  except  to  those  who  purchased  them  for  the  purpose  of 
melting  down. 

Camden  notices  a  discovery,  as  valuable  as-  it  was  singular,  and 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  same  ignorant  and  selfish  principle, 
might  have  served  to  elucidate  ancient  history ;  this  was  a  crown,  or 
coronet  of  gold ;  and  the  finding  of  it  is  detailed  at  length  in  an  old 
M8.  in  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  which  says,  that  within  the  dis* 
tance  of  a  musket  shot  of  the  trenches  of  the  camp,  in  the  parish 
of  Colwall  in  Herefordshire,  was  found  in  the  year  1650,  by  Tho- 
mas Tailer,  near  Burstner's  cross;  as  he  was  digging  a  ditch  round 
his  cottage,  a  coronet  or  bracelet  of  gold  set  with  precious  stones, 
of  a  size  to  be  drawn  over  the  arm  or  sleeve.  It  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Hill,  a  jeweller  in  Gloucester,  for  371.  Hill  sold  it  to  a  jeweller 
in  Lombard  Street,  London,  for  2501.  and  the  jeweller  sold  the 
atones,  which  were  deeply  inlaid,  for  15001. 

Having  already  assisted  the  mineral ogical  tourist,  by  pointing 
out  the  most  remarkable  particulars  in  his  favorite'  pursuit,  it 
remains  now  to  give  a  few  botanical  notices  to  those  who  wish  to 
join  the  study  of  nature  to  the  pursuit  of  health. 

We  shall,  therefore,  briefly  enumerate  a  few  of  those  specimens 

Vol.  XV.  *  which 
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which  are  found  in  greatest  perfection,  in  the  compass  of  a  morn- 
ing^ walk  round  the  hills. 

Croat  Wild  Climber.  Clematis  vitalba.  A  most  exuberant 
parasitical  plant,  twisting  round  every  thing  in  its  way,  and  even 
hauling  down  the  fences— a  troublesome  hedge- weed— the  cottony 
hairs  of  this  shrub,  are  said  to  be  manufactured  for  some  pur* 
poses  in  France ;  and  have  been  recommended  here  for  the  stuffing 
ef  chair-bottoms. 

Spreading  bell  flower.  Campanula  pctula.  Along  the  hedges 
and  sides  of  the  roads. 

Show-drop.  Galamhus  Nivalis.  A  very  pretty  specimen  in 
February  and  April ;  but  too  early  for  visitants. 
.  Meadow  saffron,  or  autumnal  Calchtcunu  Found  in  the  pas* 
lures  and  low  meadows  between  Madresfield  and  Blackmore  park, 
*-3cc  Its  root  has  long  been  in  great  esteem  as  a  specific  for  the 
dropsy. 

White  stone-crop.  Sedum  album.  Whilst  sauntering  amongst 
the  roeks  round  St  Anne's  Well,  many  handsome  specimens  of 
this  may  be  found. 

Wood  calamint  Melissa  Calamintka.  Is  plentiful  in  the  thick- 
eta,  and  amongst  hedge  rows  in  the  very  fullest  time  of  the  season. 

White  climbing  fumitory.    Fumaria  Cbvicularia.    Is  found 
in  great  quantities  in  the  rough  stony  places  by  the 
hills,  particularly  on  the  eastern  declivity. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  ramble  amongst  the  various  seats  of  the 
nobility  and  geafrry  in  the  vicinity,  it  will  not  be  uiwunniing  to 
peruse  a  poetical  description  of  this  place,  contposed  at  least 
2*20  years  ago,  by  the  parish  clerk;  but  though  kuown  to  remain 
in  MS.  never  printed  until  the  publication  of  Nash's  Survey  in 
177b. 

u  As  I  did  walk  alone 

Late  in  an  evening, 

1  heard  the  voice  of  one 

Most  sweetly  singing  i 

Which 
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Which  did  flight  me  much,    v 
Because  the  song  was  tqcb, 
And  ei*kd  with*  fepch, 

O !  praise  the  Lord. 

The  God  of  sea  and  land 

That  rqles  above  us, 
Stays  njs  avenging  hand, 

'Cause  he  doth  love  us, 
And  doth  bmWmm*  tend, 
Although  we  do  offipad ; 
Ths*  tot  wall  amend, 

And  praise  the  Lord. 

Great  Malvern  on  a  rock, 

Thou  standest  surely, 
Do  not  thyself  forget, 

Living  securely: 
Thou  hast  of  Messing*  *toc«, 
No^untrjUwhatbinoflfc  . 
Do  not  forget,  therefw, 

To  praise  the  Lord. 

Thou  hast  a  famous  church, 
And  'rarely  builded: 

S*  **°  cc!un^ry  town  l***  m€&» 

Most  men  have  yielded. 
For  pillar****  j*4  strong      > 
And  wipJewa-kffe  and  Jong  r 
Remember  »  thy  *>*& 

%      TopwetheLonk, 

There  p  God's  service  read 

With  revYenct  duly ; 
There  is  his  word  preached, 

Learned  and  truely : 
And  every  sabbath  day, 
Singing  of  psalm*  they  wry. 
Its  surely  the  only  way, 

Tp  praise  the  Lord. 

XS  The. 
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The  sun  in  glory  great, 

When  first  it  riseth, 
Doth  blew  thy  happy  teat, 

And  thee  adviseth, 
That  when  'tis  time  to  pray. 
That  God  may  bless  thy  way, 
And  keep  thee  all  the  day, 

To  praise  the  Lord. 

That  thy  prospect  is  good, 

None  can  deny  thee ; 
Thou  hast  great  store  of  wood 

Growing  hard  by  thee ; 
Which  is  a  blessing  great 
To  roast  and  boil  thy  meat, 
And  thee  in  cold  to  heat, 

Ol  praise  the  Lord. 

Preserve  it  I  advise. 

Whilst  thou  hast  it; 
Spare  not  In  any  wise, 

But  do  not  waste  it : 
Lest  thou  repent  too  late, . 
Remember  Hanky's  fate, 
In  time  shut  up  thy  gate, 

And  praise  the  Lord. 

A  chase  for  royal  deer 

Round  doth  beset  thee; 
Too  many  I  doe  rear 

For  aught  they  get  thee ; 
Yet  tho'  they  eat  away. 
Thy  corn,  thy  grass,  and  hay, 
Doe  not  forget,  I  say..    , 

To  praise  the  Lord 

That  noble  chase  doth  give 

Thy  beasts  their  feeding ; 
Where  they  m  summer  Mve, 

With  little  heeding; 

Thy 


Thy  swine  and  iMp  Uwre,go, 
So  doth  thy  hocsc  also, 
TU1  winter  brings  in  spew; 

Then  praise  the  Lord. 

Turn  up  thine  eyes  on  high, 

There  fairly  standing, 
See  Malvern's  highest  hill, 

All  hills  commanding ; 
They  all  confess  at  wttl, 
Their  sovereign  Malvern  hill ; 
Let  it te mighty  still! 

O  praise  the  Lord. 

When  western  winds  doe  rock 

Both  town  and  country. 
Thy  hill  doth  break  the  shock, 

They  cannot  hurt  thee  ; 
When  waters  great  abound. 
And  many  a  country's  drowned. 
Thou  standestsafe  and  sound, 

O  praise  the  Lord, 

Out  of  that  famous  hill 

There  daily  springeth 
A  water,  passing  still, 

Which  alwaysbringeth 
Great  comfort  to  all  them 
That  are  diseased  men, 
And  makes  them  wet)  agate, 

To  praise  the  Lord. 

Hast  thou  a  wound  to  heal, 

The  which  doth  grieve  thee  ? 
Come  then  unto  this  well, 

It  will  relieve  thee  ; 
Solimc  tangent 
And  other  maladies, 
Have  here  their  remedies, 

PrafcM  he  the  Lord. 
X3  To 
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76  drift*  thy  waters,  store 

Lie  in  thy  bushes,* 
Many  wrUtftlcm  sere*   ' 

Many  with  bruises; 
Who  succour  find  from  ill, 
By  money  given  still ; 
Thanks  to  the  Christian  will : 

O  praise  the  Lord. 

A  thousand  bottlestliere, 

Were  filled  weekly, 
And  many  costrils  rare 

For  stomachs  sickly ; 
Some  of  them  into  Kcot, 

Some  were  to  London  seat* 
Others  to  Berwick  went ; 

O  praise  the  Lord.** 

Of  more  modern  poetasters,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  At 
names  of  Mr.  Cottle,  and  Dr.  Brooker*  both  of  whom  hare  writ- 
ten poems  under  the  title  of  "  "Malvern*" 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  ramble  through  the  various  seats  is 
the  vicinity,  and  shall  commence  our  tour  with 

MADRESFIELD, 

the  elegant  modernized  seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount 
Beanchamp,  of  Powick.  The  luxuriant  woods  of  lofty  oaks  and 
spreading  elm  and  beech,  which  surround  this  charming  mansion, 
are  in  fall  view  from  the  village  of  Malvern,  stretching  over  ts 
the  banks  of  Severn ;  but  the  house  is  entirely  hid,  except  from 
the  summit  of  the  hills.  In  a  right  line,  the  distance  is  perhaps 
not  two  miles;  but  by  the  Worcester  road  to  Newland  Green,  sad 
thence  to  the  tiouse,  may  be  nearly  three.  Passing  Newland 
chapel  to  the  right,  a  level  road  brings  the  stranger  to  a  hand- 
some 

•  Though  modem  visitors  do  Dot  now  lie  in  hushes,  yet  so  crowded  was 
Malvern  last  season,  that  a  lady  of  rank  and  fashion,  with  her  equipage  *nd 
servants,  were  uctually'mobliged  to  be  sent  to  the  vorkhoust ! 


•one  ftissta*  park-gate,  with  Mfees  of  cwt  sltaef,  from  whence  9 
well  gravelled  winding  road,  thickly  skirted  with  trees,  leads  hm 
to ta««aa(4 parish ehftpet^ ttow  inlltogtiomiidb.  Tins  fustic  scene 
•f  mortality,  though  close  to  the  read,  is  so  completely  embe* 
semed  in  trees,  as  Is  shew  nothing*  bat  its  mimMe  turret  and  spire 
peeping  forth,  until  it  is  approached,  when  it  appears  in  all  the 
solemn  silence  adapted  to  such  a  scene.  Though  very  small,  it 
lias  double  aisles,  quite  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  is  extremely 
neat  in  the  inside,  hut  without  destroying  its  air  of  antiquity ; 
and  altogether  presents  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 

A  fine  extent  of  lawns  and  rising  plantations  are  now  seen 
through  the  trees  to  the  left,  as  they  have  Judiciously  been  cleared 
•f  their  underwood  for  that  effect ;  some  wen  formed  and  quite 
inartificial  pieces  of  water  also  appear ;  and  at  different  breaks 
the  house,'  with  its  venerable  moat,  arc  sometimes  caught ;  wheu 
at  once,'  by  a  sudden  sweep,  the  tourist  opens  an  extensive  fawn, 
with  the  mansion  on  his  left.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  a  true 
representation  of  an  ancient  baronial  castle ;  but  the  (act  is  sim- 
ply, that  ft  is  an  old  baronial  castle,  but  unfortunately  too  much 
modernized  in  some  parts  of  the  outside ;  a  fault,  however,  which 
the  present  noble  proprietors  seem  to  have  in  some  measure  cor- 
rected. At  the  same  time  we  are  obliged  to  confess,  that  in  those 
parts  where  Ae  mansion  has  gained  in  comfort,  convenience,  and 
elegance,  ft  has  unavoidably  parted  with  a  portion  of  its  ancient 
grandeur. 

Still,  however,  the  very  first  glance  brings  back  the  days  of 
old  to  the  imagination;  the  moat  still  sleeps  along  the  walls, 
whose  grey  foundations  spring  from  Hie  water;  the  bridge  which 
crosses  to  the  gate  also  has  much  an  air  of  antiquity ;  and  though 
the  excursions  of  fancy  may,  at  first  sight,  have  been  a  little 
checked  by  unbattlemen ted  walls,  and  square  modern  windows; 
yet  the  gateway,  with  its  fiat  Gothic  arch,  its  grated  doors,  its 
spandrHied  roof,  and  solemn  sHence,  soon  restore  that  illusiou 
which* destroys  the  recollection  of  interveuiug  centuries,  and  peo- 
ples the  gloom  with  iron-clad  knights,  stiff- boddiced  dames,  sprightly 
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pages*  milk-white  palfreys,  the  twanging  bora,  aad the  i 
tinkling  nwWy. 

This  impression  »  still  kfp t  up  in.  crossing  tbe  i 
which  in  irregularly  grand*  and  sarrounded  by  the  i 
•mi  of  tbe  house.    We  now  pees  through  a  vestibule,  and  enter 
the 

#  HALL, 

which  is  a  lofty  ancient  apartment,  well  preserved,  or  rather  re* 
stored ;  for  we  believe  the  house  suffered  much  in  1646,  when  it 
waa  a  garrison  for  the  king,  being  taken  from  the  Lygons,  who 
were  then  on  the  parliament  side,  and  kept  against  several  at- 
'tacks,  until  it  surrendered  along  with  Worcester.  The  lofty  an- 
cient roof  is  in  good  preservation ;  and  a  fine  effect  is  produced  by 
the  glow  of  the  modern  painted  glass  in  its  richly  tinted  windows, 
which  throw  a  most  striking  light  upon  some  very  large  paintings 
from  the  Shakespeare  gallery,  whose  subjects  are  well  adapted  to 
the  scene  around.  Some  elegant  candelabra  are  also  here  dis- 
played; and  a  solemn  gallery,  dimly  lighted  from  windows  of 
orange  and  purple  glass,  and  ornamented  with  some  antique  and 
highly  valuable  marble  slabs,  leads  us  to  the 

BREAKFAST  BOOM, 

which  is  rather  low,  as  are  iudeed  most  of  the  anci^  apartment* 
in  the  mansion;  but  is  elegantly  fitted  up  in  a  moat  domestic  style, 
with  a  handsonie  bow  recess,  and  some  very  superb  cabinets,  Fran 
hence,  the 

"SALOON, 
which  ia  highly  deserving  of  notice,  for  the  elegant  profusion  of 
its  painted  glass,  producing  tbe  mellowed  tone  of  evening,  even 
in  the  glare  of  day,  leads  us  to  two 

DRAWING   ROOMS, 

superb  in  the  extreme,  without  at  the  same  time  being  rendered 
unfit  for  social  intercourse,  as  is  too  much  the  case  with  many 
apartments  of  laboured  magniflaejice.  Here  are  elegant  marble 
slabs,  which  are  interesting  not  only  to  the  mew  hunter  after  fine 
furniture,  but  even  to  the  naturalist    Here  also  are  some  very 

carious 


.WMOTMttNHtt. 

icaUne*  if  fcfeMy  ph  brass,  aed  tortoisesheH, 
Gotd*  Meubh  of  Loan  XVI. ;  and  hero  is  even  the  one  which 
steed  ta  his  own  private  ebamber,  not  only  before  tee  Ravofetioa, 
JbiKl6<»<«^U«ejM^iUoeHMDeMeiii«it  The  ides*  excited  by 
this  specimen  of  magnificence,  end  memorial  of  departed,  insulted 
royalty,  are  of  a  nature  that  will  not  admit  of  description ;  bat 
most  naturally  strike  every  footing  heart  with,  a  oanceptim  of 
their  force  and  extent !    We  new  enter  the 

D1N1N&  PftELOOK, 

which  is  rich  in  the  extreme,  though  so  elegant  as  even  to  seem 
plain  amidst  its  glow  of,  decoration.  Its  walls  are  crimson,  with 
.white  paimels  and  ornaments,  interspersed  with  classical  medal- 
lions in  CAtsre  Scuro.  Over  die  chimney-piece  is  a  very  hand* 
some  flower-piece,  quite  in  the  style  of  Van  Huysum.  The 
candelebra  are  classically  elegant ;  and  the  general  effect  of  the 
apartment  is  well  preserved,  and  even  heightened,  by  the  judi- 
oioae  light  which  is  admitted  only  from  one  fine  window.  This 
apartment  leads  into  the  Orangery,  which,  indeed,  seems  to 
form  part  of  it ;  and  the  effect  produced  when  its  doors  are  thrown 
open,  by  the  gleams  of  tinted  light  from  its  painted  glass  crossing  * 
the  simple  rays  from  the  dining-room  window,  is  rich  and  ******* 
in  the  extreme ;  whilst  the  perfume  arising  from  its  glowing  exo- 
tics adds  to  the  general  impression.  The  windows  of  the  oraa* 
gery  open  at  once  to  the  grounds,  which,  seen  through  their 
variegated  shades,  have  a  most  picturesque  effect 

A  steep  staircase,  which  seems  constructed  in  one  of  the  an* 
eient  tewer$,  being  too  broad  for  a  turret,  leads  into  the 

WINTER  DRAWING  ROOM, 

an  apartment  where  there  seems  to  have  been  a  sedulous  attention 
paid,  lest  comfort  should  be  sacrificed  to  shew ;  yet  elegance  has 
not  been  neglected.  This  room  is  hung  with  great  taste ;  and  its 
walls  are  in  some  measure  covered  with  a  profusion  of  rich  Aftaio- 
tures,  commencing  with  Holbein's,  several  of  which  are  evidently 
originals,  and  containiog  a  variety  of  the  most  distinguished  cha- 
racters, male  and  female,  foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  in  the 

ojnerent 


is  partmkr,  is  highly  whom,  boi«#  but  the  «i*»  of  a  < 
id  eottttffttog  seventy  beads,  al  of  whieh  are 

i  apartment,  which  opens iaso  the 

LOU*  GALLERY. 

.  Thus  is  tho  wttBt  gallery  of  the  oM  rjtaasioa,  aad  »  pteserf  ei 
quite  in  ito  antique  state,  bat  rendered  suffieieally  comfortable 
and  commodious  for  doatestic  purposes;  and  it  seems  to  be  new 
the  general  morning  roem  of  the  family.  Its  ruruitnre  is  in  a 
good  style;  aad  it  is  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  pictures, 
boons*  basts,  china,  Ace.  and  is,  in  short,  quite  a  cabinet  of  cav 
lissMes*  Prom  its  windows  are  some  very  fine  views  of  the 
grounds,  and  of  distant  scenery ;  and  from  H  opens  the 

king's  boom, 
as  it  is  called 5  a  plain  simple  bedchamber,  in  whioh  the  fismflf 
tradition  says,  that  King  Charles  II.  slept  the  night  before  the 
battle  of  Worcester.*    From  this  we  go  to  a 

STATE  nCD-EOOftf, 

an  elegant  bed,  whose  quilt  and  faraituie,  of  fleweresi 
t,  ombroidered  in  coloured  silks,  were  worked  by  Queen 
Anne  and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.    We  now  descend  Urn 

staircasx, 
which  is  light  and  airy,  and  has  a  good  Dutch  painting  of  a  ship- 
wreck. * 

*  Upon  the  whole,  the  variety  of  carious,  aa  well  as  elegant*  finr- 

•  Greene  says,  that  the  house  at  toe  comet  ef  the  north  end  of  New. 
street*  en  iu  east  side,  is  said  to  have  been  the  king's  qastsefe  whilst  »t  Wot- 
cester.  The  tradition,  be  adds,  is  handed  down  in  strong  and  direct  terms 
by  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  by  the  relatives  of  the  proprietors 
and  possessors  of  the  house  at  that  time,  whose  names  were  Duntnt.  The 
room  m  which  the  king  slept  faces  the  corn-market  Over  the  entrance  of  the 
house  is  the  inscription  of  "  Love  God  and  honour  the  King."  All  fhia, 
however,  does  not  contradict  the  story  of  Charles  having  slept  at  afa^reaaeni 
en  that  night  which  preceded  the  battle. 

nature, 


hereby  the  taste  of  the 
\  Replace  well  worthy  of  exaintnation ;  tat  the  family  r<s 
fading  hero  hi  general,  being  quite  domesticated  when  here,  and 
being*  jo  mot  «  ^watering  pktct,  are  oil  sudfetent  feasant  why 
Mddr&Jkld  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  a  show  taut.  The 
Editor  of  ;these  sheets,  therefore,  feel*.  th%  more  indebted  to  that 
politeness  which  net  only  granted  a  view,  but  also  directed  his 
attention  to  tfome  of  the  moat  striking  features  in  a  scene  of  each 
variety,  'the  ground*  are  very  extensive,  but  are  rather  flat, 
except  two  small  eminences,  whioh,  being  judiciously  planted, 
hate  a  Very  good  effect  from  the  hoaae;  from  whenee,  too,  the 
lowncsa  of  He  rftmithm  date  not  preclude  it  from  a  fine  view  of 
the  Malvern  hills,  which  are  joat  at  that  distance  that  softens  aH 
deformities,  Without  retnovfeg  beauties  beyond  the  reach  of  exa- 
mination. 

In  this  immediate  neighbourhood  too,  though  in  the  parish  of 
Upton,  is 

BtACKMOltE*  TAftK, 

about  two  mUes  from  the  Wells,  and  the  seat  of  Thomas  Horny- 
old,  Esq.  a  family  connected  by  marriage  with  the  tassels  of 
Strenaham,  the  Lygontf,  and,  in  short,  with  all  the  ancient 
stocks  of  the  vicinity.  The  present  elegant  house  is  quite  a 
modern  building,  in  a  dry  and  pleasant  situation;  and  though 
comparatively  low  with  respect  to  the  surrounding  scenery,  yet 
possessing  extensive  prospects  on  all  aides.  It  would  have  ear* 
tainly  appeared  to  greater  advantage  as  a  picturesque  object,  if 
the  profusion  of  timber  in  the  park  had  been  planted  with  a  little  lest 
attention  to  regularity,  particularly  aa  there  are  some  large  pieces 
of  water  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  which  afford  good  objects  for 
the  planter  of  landscape ;  but  lose  all  their  effect  when  com* 
bined  With  lines  laid  down  by  the  rule  and  square. 

There  are  also  many  other  seats,  such  aa  Bransell  Castle, 
Eaatnor,  Castleditoh,  Hope  End,  &c.  but  these  being  in  Here- 
fordshire, we  must  refer  to  that  county  for  a  delineation  of  them. 
Wooftmu,  in  Ibis  neighbourhood,  was  part  of  the  laada  of  the 
|  dissolved 
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dissolved  monastery  of  Malwn,  as  appears  by  a  imnJiimiliaii  af 
Pfiilfp  and  Mary,  of  a  purchase  made  by  Henry  FajwJild,  of 
that  manor,  now  preierved  in  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  (Aya- 
eough's  Catalogue,  2361,6.)  and  the  more  curioou,  an  in  that 
reign  violent  atepo  had  been  taken  to  restore  the  various  chorcb 
lands  to  their  original  purposes. 

Birrs  Morton  may  alao  be  mentioned  he$e,  aa  it  in  within  tbt 
range  of  a  morning9*  ride.  It  was  long  the  property  of  a  very 
ancient  family,  of  Coraiah  origin,  the  Nonfat*  ;  and  it  is  eve* 
said,  that  one  of  the  branch,  settled  in  this  county,  wan  instru- 
mental in  the  first  political  rise  of  Cardinal  Wolaey,  has  miner 
having  been  esquire  of  the  body  to  Henry  VII.  and  of  course 
about  the  court. 

The  manor-house  is  very  ancient,  and  was  moated  round ;  hut 
is  now  only  a  memorial  of  ancient  times,  the  rooms  being  all 
wainscoted,  and  carved  with  armorial  bearings*  In  the  church 
are  many  curious  monuments  of  different  families  of  conneoncace 
in  the  county  ;  also  one  of  the  late  rear-admiral  William  Cald- 
well* In  the  church-yard  is  a  raised  monument  of  the  Earl  of 
Bellamout,  who  died  in  1766,  and  by  his  own  express  order  was 
buried  hare  in  a  deep  grave,  half  filled  with  stones. 

Castle  Morton  lies  between  Birts'  Morton  and  little  Mai* 
vera,  but  is  in  Longdon  parish;  and  the  hall,  which  in  near  the 
chapel-yard  of  Morton,  was  the  foundation  of  the  keep  of  the 
ancient  castle.  Nothing,,  indeed,  is  now  to  he  seen;  but  the 
"  Mercnrius  Rusticus,"  which  was  published  during  the  civil 
wars,  tells  a  curious  story  of  a  party  of  the  Parliajnentanaa 
army,  collected  from  Gloucester,  and  its  neighbourhood^  having 
come  here  in  1643  to  plunder  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Rowland  Bait- 
lett,  so  well  bebved  in  this  district  for  his  hospitality,  and  forms 
general  benevolence  and  philanthropy,  that  if  these  marauders, 
who  amouuted  to  150,  bad  not  taken  the  opportunity  of  his  neigh- 
bours' being  at  a  fair  in  the  vicinity,  their  force  would  have  been 
too  weak  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  These  rascals  carried  away 
a  gold  watch,  and  all  the  money,  plate,  and  linen,  they  could  find ; 
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among'  other  things  "  valuable  both  for  rarity  and  shew,  a  cock 
eagle  alone,  for  which  thirty  pieces  had  been  offered  by  a  physi- 
cian, and  refused ;"  but  such  was  their  dastardly  feeling,  that 
they  scattered  about  the  store  of  sweetmeats,  not  daring  to  eat 
them  for  fear  of  poison  ? ' 

We  now  come  to  a  new  central  station  for  observation,  having 
arrived  at  the  pleasing  little  town  of 

UPTON, 

which  has  long  been  a  thriving  plate,  though  on  a  small  scale ; 
partly  owing  to  its  bridge,  and  partly  arising  from  its  having  a 
harbour  tor  the  reception  of  the  barges  employed  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Severn. 

.  This  town  has  been  very  poetically  described  hf  Cottle,  in  his 
"  Malvern,*'  where  he  says, 

"  And  new  I  mark  whsre  UpimC$  apiras  eme, 
Whiltt  many  stately  tree*,  end  Many  cots, 
And  riUages,  o'erspread  thexountry  round. 
And  orchards  wiib  their  odoriferous  breath* 
That  scent  the  air,  and  to  the  eye  present 
One  sheet  of  blossoms"  ■ 

Upton  suffered  much  in  the  civil  wars;  at  which  time  its  bridge, 
an  handsome  stone  one,  and  built  in  1005,  was  partly  broken 
down  for  military  purposes,  and  a  battery  erected  in  the  church- 
yard to  prevent  the  Parliament  army  from  crossing  the  river;  in 
which,  however,  the  defending  party  were  not  successful.  At 
that  time  also  its  church  suffered  much,  and  was  at  length  pulled 
down  in  1756,  and  replaced  by  a  very  handsome  modern  edifice,' 
not  only  an  ornament  to  the  town  itself,  but  a  very  pleasing  ob- 
ject from  many  points  of  view  in  the  vjcinityy  as  the  town  stands 
on  a  cliff  over  the  Severn,  and  the  cupola  of  the  church  tower  is 
seen  to  very  great  advantage.  Though  the  church  was  opened  in 
1998,  yet  the  tower  was  not  completed  for  sixteen  years  after- 
wards ;  H  now  cdfttsln*  a  good  ring  of  bells,  and  is  decorated' 
with  *  very  handset**  clock.     It  is  still,  however,  a  matter  of 

very 
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fery  ficrioiw  regret,  tiU  so  Httie  ittwitwtt  was  paid  eMmrtfrtfce 
preservation  of  the  painted  glees,  or  of  the  anient  sMroinnento  in 
the  old  troildmg.  There  is  little  eke  remarkable  in  Ike  piece 
except  a  well  conducted  eharity-sehpol  for  sixteen  giije.  There 
are  no  manufactures  here  that  deserve  notice;  hut  there  is  a 
weekly  market  on  Thursday  for  the  accommodation  of  i|e  small 
population  of  1800,  agreeable  p>  the  return*  of  1801 .  it  has  *• 
leas  than  four  fairs,  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  leather;  these 
are* held *n  Mm* lent  Thursday  Whitsun-Thursdey,  July  10,  and 
Thursday  hto  St  Matthew  (Sep.  21.) 

ThonghJsnall,  yet  Upton  ia  not  the  less  sociable;  and  here  is  a 
regular  subscription  assembly  held  at  the  White  Lion  /esv 
-  A  capons  etfvara  is  described  as  having  been  4)aeerawl  in  a 
field  in  this  parish  in  1787,  by  a  shepherd's  boy;,  whether  natnral 
er  artificial,  does  not  appear,  hut  is  stated  to  extend  about  twenty 
feet,  and  to  have  a  pit  er  shaft  in  it,  full  of  water,  and  140  feet  in 
depth. 

little  further  remains  to  he  said  of  this  place,  except  some 
mention  of  Dr.  John  Dee,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  as  the 
companion  and  employer,,  and  indeed,  in  some  measure,  the  Dope, 
of  KeUey,  a  brother  conjuror,  born  at  Worcester.  Nash's  cha- 
racter of  him  is  short  aed  pithy.  He  allows  him'  to  have  been  a 
inan  of  extensive  learning,  particularly  in  the  sjafthessatfes,  bwt 
tain,  cridttlous,  and  enthusiastic;  *  great  Astrologiat  and  Rom- 
crucian;  and  as  great  a  deceiver  as  any  of  thai  fsafternity.  Be 
appears -to  have  been  by  turns  a  dope,  and  a  cheat;  end  his  pre- 
tended afciU  in  alchemy  piade  him  to  he  courted  by  the  greatest 
monarch*  of  that  period.  One  of  We  great  end  miraeulpua  gifts 
was  the  possession  of  a  *hjack  Irteae,  which  he  pretended  was  of 
Wgnlar  use  to  bjui  in  his  profession,  and  whieh  wee  fcragHto 
lpm  by  angels  \  he  was  besides  extreniely  intimate  with  Gabriel 
qnd  Raphael. 

.  Mr.  Dibdin,  who  in  his  BjUi*m**ia\»*  selected  Dr.  Dee  as 
00^  of  his  specimens,  given  us  some  ceriona  estate  from  Aab* 
sale's  Ttwtnm  Chimitum,  en*  other  wrfhprilies,  respect  iag  fa* 

ex* 
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-extravagances.  Be  mentiajas,  from  Hearae,  that  having  catered 
the  University  of  Cambridge  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  the  three 
following  years,  so  vehemently  wag  he  bent  on  study,  that  lor 
those  yean,  he  did  inviolably  keep  this  order:  only  to  sleep 
four  hours  every  night;  to  allow  te  meat  and  drink,  and  some  re* 
freshing  after,  two  honrs  every  day,  mod  of  the  other  eighteen 
hours,  all  (except  the  time  of  being  at  divine  service)  was  spent 
in  reading.  He  then  went  abroad,  and  after  some  month*  spent 
in  the  Low  Countries,  returned  home,  and  brought  with  him  the) 
first  astronomer's  staff  in  brass,  that  was  made  by  Gamma  Frujmt, 
the  two  great  globes  of  Gerardus  Mercator's  making,  and  the 
astronomer's  ring  of  bras*,  as  Gemma  Ftieifl*  had  newly  framed 
it*. 

Armed  with  these  potent  instruments,  his  henA  began  to  ran 
wild  upon  astrology,  for  the  simple  troths  of  astronomy  went 
then  unthought  of,  and  he  called  in  th*  assistance  of  the  oocait 
art  to  give  sufficient  effect  to  bis  Lecture*,  which*  however,  wets) 
then  far  inferior  to  the  Phantasmagoria,  or  Breelaw  tricks,  of 
our  modern  philosophical  conjurors}  and  we  are  told  that  in  tbas) 
he  did  set  forth  (and  it  was  seen  of  the  University)  a  Greek 
comedy  of  Aristophanes,  with  the  performance  of  the  Scwrtbfm*, 
or  great  Indian  beetle,  flying  up  to  Jupiter's  pake*,  with  a  man 
and  basket  of  victuals  upon  his  back;  whereat  was  great  wnndnrr 
iog  and  many  vain  reports  spread  abroad  of  the  means  how  that 
was  effected.  In  the  College  of  Trinity  he  seems  to  have  bae\ 
great  influeace;  for  Hearne  nays,  that  by  his  wdnieeatd  endea- 
vours, their  Christmas  magistrate  was  first  named  and  corfemejd 
an  Emperor. 

On  his  second  visit  to  the  continent*  says  bin  biographer,  for 
recreation,  he  looked  into  the  method  of  the  cixil  Jaw,  and  pro? 
fited  therein  so  much,  that  in  his  Antmomm,  imagined  to  he  in  tbr 
law,  he  had  good  hap  to  find  out  (well  aljowid  eQ  their  agree- 
ments: 


•  It  is  carious  to  ossem,  that  So  nadetiUnd  what  it  now  Qommoaty 
known  to  aver?  Tjm  in  asiancs;  j^t  *  m^  m  tkm  4»y*  lis  mpattfita  sf 
O  conjuror  ! 
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meats :  and  alio  to  enter  into  a  plain  and  doe  understanding  &f 
diverse  civil  laws,  accounted  very  intricate  and  dark.  At  Paris, 
when  he  gave  lectures  upon  Euclid's  Elements  (a  thing  never 
done  publicly  before  in  any  University  in  Christendom)  bis  audi- 
tory at  Rheims*  College  was  so  great,  and  the  most  part  elder 
than  himself,  that  the  mathematical  schools  could  not  hold  them  ; 
for  many  were  fain,  without  the  schools,  at  the  windows,  to  be 
hearers,  or  only  spectators,  as  they  could  best  help  themselves 
thereto;  and  by  the  first  four  principal  definitions  representing  to 
their  eyes  (which  by  imagination  only,  says  Hearne,  are  equally 
to  be  conceived)  a  greater  wonder  arose  among  the  beholders,  than 
«t  his  Scarabceos  mounting  to  the  top  of  TriuKy-halL 

On  his  return  to  England,  in.  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  pro- 
mises made  to  him  seem  not  to  have  been  completely  fulfilled.  It 
is  curious,  indeed,  to  hear  an  alchemist,  a  maker  of  gold,  com- 
plain of  the  scantiness  of  his  pecuniary  rewards :  and,  with  all  his 
pretensions  to  the  philosopher's  stone,  this  he  was  inconsistent 
enough  to  do ;  for,  in  one  of  his  own  works,  be  says,  that  when 
the  Deanery  of  Gloucester,  (once  before  promised  to  him,)  became 
again  vacant,  "  and  now  this  Lent,  1594,  I  made  a  motion  for  it, 
hut  I  came  too  late;  for  one  that  might  spend  four  or  five  hundred 
ponnds  a  year  already,  had  more  need  of  it  than  I  belike  ;  or  else 
this  former  gift  was  but  words  only  to  me,  and  the  fruit  efor  due 
to  others,  that  can  espy  anJ  catch  better  than  I  for  these  thirty- 
five  years  could  do." 

Soon  after  this  the  queen  sent  Mistress  Blanch  a  Parry  to  htm 
with  an  offer  of  any  other  ecclesiastical  dignity ;  but  Dee  now  re- 
fused, and  said  that  he  was  terrified  at  the  idea  of  the  responsi- 
bility annexed  to  the  cure  of  souls ;  but  notwithstanding  this  and 
other  promises,  and  in  spite  of  his  golden  elixir,  he  fell  into  po- 
verty, for  there  is  an  anecdote  of  him,  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
and  some  other  noblemen  having  invited  themselves  to  dine  with 
him,  he  sent  an  apology  "  confessing  sincerely,  that  he  was  not 
able  to  prepare  them  a  convenient  dinner,  unless  he  should  pre- 
sently sell  some  of  his  plate,  or  some  of  bis  pewter,  for  R,"  •© 
9  that 


ti^ft  nfhattbajandiog  4m  story  of  the  warraing-pa|i,  it  appear* 
fhat  the  Pawnbroker  was  a  better  alchemist  than  himself.  Thia, 
however,  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Elizabeth,  "  whereupon/' 
says  he,  "  her  Majesty  sent  onto  joe  very  royajly  within  on* 
hour  after  forty  angels  of  gold  from  Sion,"  a  proof  that,  in  this 
instance  at  least,  he  was  more  aoeoeaaful  in  raising  angels,  than  be 
had  ever  been  in  raising  spirits. 

As  a  Biblio-nutuiac,  Mr.  Dibdin  tolls  as,  that  his  library  con* 
listed  of  4000  volumes  of  MSS.  and  printed  books,  ttrcn  valued  at 
90001.  besides  one  Greek,  two  Frenob,  and  one  high  J)utcb  vo- 
lumes of  MSS.  valued  alone  at  5331.  Be  also  mentions  the  mqg- 
met "  which  was  sold  out  of  the  library  but  for  five  shillings,  ana! 
Ibr  it  afterwards  (yea  piecemeal  divided)  was  inore  than  J2Q1.  given 
in  money  and  value." 

.Upon  the  whole,  this  maaseenp  to  have  had  soine  knowledge  of 
zeal  philosophy,  both  in  theory  anj)  practice,  though  mixed  witji 
the  absurdities  of  his  time :  nor  did  bis  Bibiio-joania  always  le*4 
aSim  astray ;  for  it  appears  that  he  bad  been  iodeMigable  in  col- 
lecting an  immense  quantity  of  evidences,  both  of  lands  and  ge- 
nealogies; in  Ireland  and  Wales,  most  of  which  were  embezalefl 
when  bis  .property  was  seized  by  sqroe  merciless  creditors;  great 
yart  of  them  no  doubt  destroyed,  bqt  some  of  them  perhaps  sti}l 
preserved  in  our  public  libraries. 

After  his  death,  which  happened  at  Mortlake,  near  London,  at 
a  very  advanced  age,  in  the  year  10Q6,  Casaubon  published  a 
.^rork  which  he  called  "  A  true  and  faithful  relation  of  what 
jpaased  for  many  years  between  Dr.  John  Dee  and  some  spirits ;" 
jpd  some  years  afterwards,  his  wonderful  black  stone*  came  into  tbj| 
possession  of  the  late  Lord  Orford ;  but  where  it.  may  be  now,  we 
fro  not  conjurors  enough  to  guess. 

CROOME  COURT, 

the  elegant  modern  seat  and  park  of  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  lies 

about  four  miles  from  Upton,  and  near  to  the  village  of  EarPi 

9  Crome.    The  parish  is  called  Croat*  D*  Abtot,  having  formerly 

Vol.  XV,  Y  fan 
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been  part  of  the  extensive  possessions  of  Urso  d'  Abtot,  EaH  of 
Worcester :  *  but  came  to  an  ancestor  of  the  present  family  by  par* 
chase  in  1663. ' 

It  has  been  well  observed  of  this  now  charming  place,  that  na- 
ture has  contributed  but  little  to  its  beauties ;  but  that  the  powers 
of  art,  and  the  transcendent  skill  of  Brown,  have  been  blessed  with 
uncommon  success.  Here  wood,  water,  and  ornamental  buildings, 
are  dispersed  with  great  taste,  and  even  with  profusion;  nay, 
even  a  semblance  of  hill  and  dale  has  been  produced,  by  dint  of 
labour,  directed  by  judicious  design,  and  that  out  of  an  almost  an* 
distinguished  level.  And  all  this  we  may  say  is  the  work  of  little 
more  than  half  a  century ;  and  there  is  now,  on  what  was  lately 
almost  a  barren  heath,  an  exuberance  of  timber  in  full  growth,  as 
well  as  rising  plantations,  which  are  dispersed  with  such  taste 
and  judgment  as  to  produce  not  only  picturesque  beauty,  but  even 
magnificent  scenery,  where  it  might  by  many  have  been  sap- 
posed  that  art  was  unavailable. 

Much  of  the  credit  due  for  this  has  been  given  to  Brown  the 
landscape  gardener,  who  has  certainly  done  much;  and  to  whose 
taste,  and  indeed  to  his  memory,  there  is  a  very  liberal  compli- 
ment paid  by  a  monumental  inscription  in  the  walks;  but  the 
life  and  soul  of  all  these  improvements  was  the  late  Earl  himself, 
who  planted  the  slopes,  drained  the  morasses,  drew  his  belts  of 
plantations  round  lands  rendered  fertile  by  his  skill  and  honoura- 
ble perseverance,  and  has  thus  left  a  praiseworthy  memorial  of  his 
own  abilities,  and  an  example  to  succeeding  generations.  la 
short,  as  a  late  surveyor  of  this  county  has  observed,  the  whole 
demesne  is  now  kept  in  the  highest  style  of  neatness,  well  water- 
ed, and  better  ^wooded;  the  soil,  indeed,  is  not  rich,  being  oftem 

moist 

9  Though  Urto  left  only  an  heirets  married  to  the  ancestor  of  the  Bean- 
champs,  yet  the  name  seems  to  have  remained  long  in  the  county,  for  in  the 
British  Museum  (Ayscough,  5013,  81,)  there  is  a  lesse  from  Walter  Debitott 
of  Ridraarley,  to  Richard  Watt*,  of  some  lands  in  that  parish,  tfd  of  Henry 
VIII. ;  and  also  a  grant  of  administration  to  Margaret  Debitott,  of  the  will  of 
John  Debitott  in  1560. 
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moist  gravel  or  clay ;  but  being  well  drained,  and  aided  by  other 
agricultural  improvements,  such  as  good  roads,  the  covering  an 
indifferent  soil  with  good  tarf,  and  stocking  it  well  with  valuable 
cattle,  all  these  have  come  in  unison  with  the  more  elegant  branches 
of  landscape  gardening,  and  with  all  that  neatness  and  pic- 
turesque effect  from  judicious  planting  for  which  this  place  is  so 
distinguished.  To  examine  it  more  in  detail,  which  it  well  de- 
serves, we  shall  take  a  ramble  over  the  house  and  grounds. 

Ascending  a  winding  road  from  Severn  Stoke,  which  is  the  best 
approach,  we  see  on  the  left,  amidst  extensive  plantations,  which 
are  separated  by  that  road  from  the  body  of  the  park,  a  handsome . 
temple,  with  a  domed  roof,  that  appears  a  very  fine  object  to 
the  country  round,  and  commands  from  its  windows,  on  its  ele- 
vated site,  a  most  extensive  prospect,  which  being  a  circle  of 
which  it  forms  the  centre,  has  induced  the  family  to  give  it  the 
very  appropriate  name  of  the  Panorama.  To  the  right  the  park 
is  seen  to  great  advantage,  and  the  parish  church  peeping  from 
among  lofty  woods,  and  backed  by  distant  hills,  is  a  very  striking 
object.  At  the  bottom  of  a  pretty  rapid  descent  is  the  park-gate, 
with  handsome  lodges;  after  passing  which  we  see,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  a  sheet  of  water,  which,  at  a  very  great  ex- 
pense, has  been  carried  on  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  though  ap- 
parently at  first  with  too  great  regularity.  This  unfortunate 
awkwardness,  however,  is  soon  got  over,  as  it  begins  to  spread 
amongst  the  swells  of  the  Park,  and  is  at  intervals  chequered 
with  trees  and  clumps.  It  must  be  recollected  too,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  its  formation  was  not  uselessly  expended,  as  this  is  the 
great  receptacle  of  the  various  drains  which  have  given  value 
to  a  tract  that  would  have  been  a  waste  without  them.  The 
road  now  leads  over  a  very  elegant  bridge,  under  which  there  is 
not  only  a  passage  for  the  water,  but  also  a  perforated  grotto  that 
unites  both  sides  of  the  grounds  without  the  necessity  of  rising 
to  cross  the  road.  To  the  right  the  water  begins  to  extend  itself 
into  a  fine  lake  with  well  wooded  banks,  and  on  its  left  is  the  house, 

Y2  a  large 
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a  large  and  modern  inanition,  but  perhaps  rather  too  low  for  its 
extent. 

This  house  it  built  on  the  site,  and  indeed  partly  on  the  walk, 
of  the  old  one,  which  was  pulled  down  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  as  well  as  the  pariah  church,  which  formerly  stood 
on  what  it  now  a  lawn,  its  situation  marked  by  two  trees,  scarcely 
an  hundred  yarda  from  the  mansion,  and  the  receptacles  of  de- 
parted mortality  all  levelled  with  the  green  turf.  The  style  of 
architecture  of  the  house  is  very  plain,  and  bespeaks  comfort 
rather  than  magnificence;  but  its  inside  makes  up  for  any  thing 
that  may  be  called  a  deficiency  without 

On  proceeding  through  the  range  of  apartments,  the  visitor  is 
first  led  to  the 

SALOON, 

which  is  lightly  and  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  contains  some  very 
valuable  marble  slabs.  The  first  picture  which  catches  the  at- 
tention is  that  of  the  Lard  Keeper,  whose  venerable  air  shews 
him  at  once  to  be  the  statesman  and  the  lawyer.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Coventry,  Knt.  was  born  in  this  very  house ;  at  least  on  this 
very  spot;  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  Knt 
and  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas.  He  was  bred  io, 
and  Treasurer  to,  the  Inner  Temple,  says  Fuller,  in  1618.  Being 
first  Attorney  General  to  James  I.  he  was  afterwards  appointed 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  by  Charles  1.  by  whom  he  was 
also  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Baron  Coventry  of  Alesborough,  in 
ihis  county.  He  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  Lord  Keeper  fifteen 
yean;  or,  as  Fuller  thinks  it  more  proper  to 'say,  that  dignity  en- 
joyed him.  His  patent 'of  creation  states,  that  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  in  consequence  of  his  worthy  services  to  King  James 
and  Charles  I.  and  that  his  prudence,  courage,  dexterity,  integrity, 
and  industry,  were  always  manifested  towards  his  sovereign,  and 
in  the  support  of  his  crown.  "  Never  TLord  Keeper  made  (fewer  or- 
ders which  were  afterwards  reversed;  his  being  "firmly  grounded  on 

the  consent  of  all  parties/'  * 

Humas 

•  Of  this  worthy  nobleman  *  vcfy  turiow  character  may  be  found  i» 
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Thomas  Lord  Coventry;  a  good  portrait.  Duchess  of  Hamil- 
ton and  Lady  Coventry;  two  ladies,  whose  beauty  and  rirtae 
raised  them  to  high  rank,  and  to  contemplate  whose  countenances, 
now  that  they  are  in  the  silent  grave,  is  in  itself  a  speaking  les- 
sen.    From  this  apartment  we  enter  the 

DRAWING-ROOM, 

in  which  are  two  full  lengths  of  their  present  Majesties;  a  glow- 
ing landscape  from  the  pencil  of  Claude  Lorraine,  or  at  least  a 
most  happy  imitation  of  his  manner ;  four  heads,  exquisite,  hut  of 
which  we  could  get  no  account,  our  fair  Cicerone  having  been 
but  that  morning  promoted  to  the  office  from  the  brush  and 
duster,  as  a  kind  of  locum  tenens  \o  the  house-keeper ;  a  land- 
scape of  the  Italian  school,  composed  of  the  usual  changes  which 
have  been  so  often  rung,  on  rocks,  castles,  ruins,  and  sheep ;  tfiis, 
however,  is  deserving  of  examination ;  an  exquisite  Madona t 
a  whimsical  picture  of  a  cabinet  of  curiosities ;  excelleutly  drawn, 
and  with  the  most  lively  colours,  which,  however,  have  nothing 
of  that  glare,  often  so  disgusting,  but  which  is  here  completely 
destroyed  by  theeffect  of  each  being  produced,  most  judiciously, 
more  by  gradation  than  by  contrast;  two  pictures  of  Cleopatra, 
the  pne  in  all  the  bloom  of  health  and  good  spirits,  the  other  suf- 
fering under  despair,  and  the  bite  of  the  asp !  an  exquisite  piece 
of  Venus  in  retirement,  attended  by  Cupid,  and  a  Satyr  peep- 
ing// another,  evidently  its  companion,  of  Venus  with  a  Satyr 
bound  by  Cupids/  In  this  room  there  is  also  a  most  superb  in- 
laid cabinet,  representing  many  subjects  of  natural  history.  An- 
other apartment  next  to  this,  is  also  used  as  a 

DRAWING-ROOM, 

and  is  particularly  remarkable  for  being  hnng  with  the  finest  ta- 
pestry now  in  England.  It  is  the  Gobeiine  manufacture;  of  crim- 
son ground,  with  coloured  figures  and  ornaments ;  and  the  name 
of  Boucher  on  it  as  the  artist !    The 

Y  3  LIBRARY 

Lloyd's  State  Worthies ;  and  a  handsome  tulogium  in  Clarendon's  History  *f 
Che  Rebellion,  Vol.  L  36,  97.  also  104. 
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is  plainly,  bat  appropriately,  famished.    It  contain  some  antique 

models.    From  hence,  in  the  range  of  apartments,  we  enter  the 

principal 

%  HALL, 

which  is  elegantly  supported  by  pillars,  and  has  a  superb  marble 

floor.     This  leads  to  an  apartment  called  the 

LONG  ROOM, 

but  which  is  a  very  extensive  gallery  of  exquisite  proportion,  ex- 
tending along  one  complete  side  of  the  building.  It  is  now  ge- 
nerally used  as  the  family  morning  room,  and  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  lake  and  surrounding  grounds.  The  ground  of  the 
walls  is  a  deep  but  bright  blue,  with  niches  filled  with  plaister 
casts  of  the  most  elegant  antiques.  The  rest  of  the  furniture 
and  fitting  up  is  appropriately  adapted  for  its  general  purpose. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  house,  the  ceilings  are  richly  stuccoed; 
the  mirrors  remarkable  for  their  size  and  brilliancy ;  and  the  furni- 
ture superb. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Grounds,  but  are  first  led  through  the 
gardens  to  the  various  green  aud  hot  houses ;  here,  too,  we  see 
some  superb  magnolias  flourishing  in  the  open  air,  and  also  some 
very  fine  cedars,  which  afford  a  complete  shelter  from  the  bleak 
winds  of  early  spring.  The  guide  now  directs  our  path  through 
an  extensive  shrubbery,  highly  worthy  the  notice  of  the  botanist, 
and  from  thence,  across  a  lawn,  to  an  eminence  on  which  stands  a 
temple,  or  rotunda,  fitted  up  as  an  evening  apartment,  and  com- 
manding not  only  charming  views  of  the  home  scenery,  but  also 
of  the  distant  and  surrounding  country.  Proceeding  round  the 
back  of  the  mansion,  we  come  to  an  urn  and  pedestal,  on  which 

"To  the  memory  of  George  William, 
Earl  of  Coventry, 
The  following  lines 
*    Were  inscribed 

By  his  soccestor, 
October  25th,  1809.* 

Sacred 

•  The  day  of  the  Ruj-al  Jubilee  ;  and  the  lines,  we  believe,  were  written 
by  one  of  the  younger  ladies  of  the  family. 
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Sacred  to  him,  the  genius  of  the  place 

Who  reared  these  shades,  and  formed  these  sweet  retreats, 

With  er'rj  incense  breathing  shrub  adorn'd. 

And  flow'r  of  fairest  hue  1     His  cultur'd  taste 

And  native  fancy  bade  the  scene  around 

Rise  perfect;  and  the  muse  whom  ranch  heIoT*d 

Still  joys  to  haunt  it,    Grown'd  with  length  of  days 

He  liv*d— one  wish  alone  undated— much 

His  loyal  heart  had  chensh'd  a  fond  hope 

To  bail  this  day  of  Jubilee,  and  close 

His  earthly  course  in  Britain's  hour  of  joy." 

From  this  spot  we  pursue  a  winding  course,  partly  through  a 
park  like  scene,  until  we  reach  the  Church,  which  stands  on  a 
most  commanding  eminence,  looking  down  not  only  on  the  grounds, 
but  also  having  a  most  extensive  prospect  over  the  country.  This 
is  a  modern  building,  but  in  a  chaste  Gothic  style,  having  been 
eveeted  by  the  late  earl  when  he  polled  down  the  old  one  near  the 
mansion ;  all  the  family  monuments,  however,  together  with  the 
bodies,  &c.  have  been  removed  to  the  vault  and  chancel  of  the 
present  building.  A  considerable  part  of  the  old  floor,  or  pave- 
ment, also,  has  been  removed  here,  and  is  curious  in  its  con- 
struction. There  are  four  monuments  in  the  chancel,  of  the  an* 
•esters  of  the  fiunily,  all  of  which  are  extremely  well  executed  in 
black  and  white  marble,  with  the  various  figures  recumbent,  and 
habited  in  their  official  robes.  The  family  vault  is  beneath  the 
chancel ;  but  its  entrance  is  on  the  outside  of  the  church.  A 
handsome  mural  monument  has  just  been  erected,  in  the  body  of 
the  chancel,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Earl ;  it  consists  of  an  ura 
of  white  marble  in  front  of  a  pyramid,  with  the  fiunily  armorial 
bearings,  and  the  following  inscription : 

"  Juxta  hunc  locum  exuvias  mortales  deponi  voluit  Georgiua 
Gulielmus  Comes  de  Coventry. 

Ingenio  acutus,  solera,  versatilis;  moribus,  eomis,  jucundus, 
elegans.  Antiquum  generis  nobtlitatem  accurata  rerun  et  literarum 
tognitione  eximie  illustravit. 

Regis  Patriatque  ataantisaimus 

Y4  ntrique 
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utrique  torn  fh  aula,  trim  in  Boustu,  vetsatus,  fideKter  atque  ex 
anim6  consuluit. 

Erga  pauperies  tta  si  benevolum  exhibuit,  at  simul  incommodit 
eormn  plene  subveniret,  simul  ipsos  ad  industriam  et  bono*  mo- 
res strenn^  excitaret. 

Si  pietatis  erga  Dean  monumentum  expetas,   sacrum  banc 
MAem  preprint  saroptifras  extructam  et  exotnatam,  circomapioe ! 
Obiit  die  Septembris  3tio  anno  Salutis  recuperatm 
MDCCCIX, 
jfctatis  vero  propria?,  88, 
Maimer  ponendum  euravit  filiorum  pjstas." 
This  yery  npstopffate  epitaph  is  rendered  mere  striking,  by  the 
introduetioti  of  the  figure  of  Benevolence  weeping  over  the  pedes- 
tal, and  accompanied  by  the  pelican  end  her  young  brood,  the 
usual  symbol. 

A  burying  ground  for  the  parish,  which  is  not  very  populous, 
is  added  to  the  rear  of  the  church;  and,  being  thickly  surrounded 
with  planting,  presents  a  vety  sombre  scene.  A  path  now  lead- 
ing us  through  an  extensive  shrubbery  conducts  to  the  green- 
house; in  which  there  is  a  very  large  collection  df  various  exotica, 
and  some  vety  fine  myrtles  and  geraniums.  This  is  an  extensive 
building,  ornamented  with  the  statues  of  Portion*  nod  Ceres  at 
fcach  end  of  the  Jaeade,  and  commanding  a  very  fine  view  of  the 
Jake,  bridge,  &c.  This  edifice  is  ah*  sometimes  used  as  4  sum- 
mer apartment. 

Pursuing  a  winding  walk,  which  leads  under  a  cliff,  we  come 
to  the  statue  of  an  ancient  dYuid*  placed  so  as  to  produce  a  very 
good  effeetj  and  soon  after  pass  an  urn  and  pedestal  with  this  in- 
scription r 

"  To  the  memory  of  Lancelot  Brown, 
Who  by  the  power  of  his  inimitable  genius,  formed  this  garden* 
seene  out  of  a  morass.'3  i 

This  naturally  directs  the  attention  more  particularly  to  the 
scenery  ou  the  left,  where  the  lake  winds  amongst  the  thick  fo- 
liage of  overshadowing  trees,  and  produces  an  effect  which  the 

pencil 


* 


pencil  may  imitate,  but  Which  the  pen  cannot  Scribe.  The  path, 
•till  winding  under  the  brow  of  the  cliff/  brings  ns  to  a  screeir  of 
twckwork,  from  thenoe  to  a  spar  grotto,  with  an  appropriate  in* 
scription;  and  shortly  after  a  copious  spring  dutils  from  the 
rocks,  and  is  collected  with  mvch  taste,  so  as  to  flow  through  an 
urn,  supported  by  a  water  nymph,  reclining  on  the  bank.  We 
sdon  after  pass  under  the  road  by  means  of  the  bridge  already  no- 
ticed, and  traverse  a  delightful  and  picturesque  walk  that  leads 
along  the  banks  of  thj  artificial  river,  bnt  which  is  so  well  exe- 
cuted by  Brown,  as  to  hare  every  appearance  of  being  the  handy- 
work  of  nature.  A  'handsome  bridge  now  leads  to  one  of  the 
inlands,  thickly  covered  with  trees,  through  which  we  saunter, 
until  another  bridge  brings  us  to  a  point  of  view  the  most  exquisite 
of  any  in  the  grounds,  but  which  we  cannot  attempt  to  describe;  A* 

we  shortly  come  to  a  ferry,  where  the  boat  is  worked  by  means  of 
a  rope  stretched  over  the  Water,  and  with  a  small  purchase  at  each 
end,  to  render  oars  unnecessary.  The  tour  of  the  grounds  thus 
completed,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  bridge  which  leads  back  again 
to  the  high  road.  We  cannot  quit  this  spot,  however,  without 
quoting  a  passage  feom  a  recent  authority,  respecting  the  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  the  late  earl.  "  The  most  skilful  drainer  I 
know  (says  Mr.  Darke*)  is  the  present  (now  the  late)  Earl  of 
Coventry ;  his'part  of  the  county  was  a  morass  not  half  a  centu- 
ry back,  and  is  at  this  present  time,  (1794)  though  formerly  a 
moorish,  fetid  soil,  perfectly  dry,  sound  for  sheep  and  other  cat- 
do.  He  has  but  few  under  drains.  His  principal  drains  are  open 
formed,  and  turfed  to  the  bottom,  no  that  cattle  can  graze  without 
any  loss  of  herbage:  no  water  ever  stands;  and  Croome  is  now 
noted  for  its  dryness,  as  well  as  being  well  kept;  and  although 
the  house  is  surrounded  with  1400  acres  under  his  own  inspec- 
tion, you  do  not  see  a  tree,  bash,  or  thistle,  growing  upon  H  un- 
designed or  out  of  place.  It  may  very  justly  be  stiled  a  pattern 
form  to  this  kingdom,  from  its  well  formed  plantations,  and  its 
judkrfcus  and  extensive  drains/*    Near  this,  and  on  the  banks  of 

the 

•  Vidt  first  Agric.  Surrey,  appendix,  1794. 
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the  Severn,  about  nine  miles  from  Worcester,  there  iia  pleasant 
mud  rural  bdfc,  the  property  of  this  family,  but  used  merely  as  a 
place  of  pleasure  for  fishing  parties,  or  other  aquatic  amusements. 
It  stands  on  a  pleasant  site,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  embosomed  in 
the  midst  of  luxuriant  planting ;  and  from  the  river,  or  the  oppo- 
site bank,  has.  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 

Severn  Stoke  has  already  been  mentioned.  It  is  a  small 
village  in  the  turnpike  road  between  Tewkesbury  and  Worcester; 
and,  standing  op  an  ascent,  has  a  charming  prospect  of  the  Mal- 
vern Hills,  as  the  view  embraces  their  whole  range,  and  tabes  in 
a  great  extent  of  country  to  their  right;  a  view  approaching  even 
to  magnificence,-  with  its  outline  fading  into  the  distance  amongst 
the  hills  of  Shropshire. 
,      »  The  church  stands  in  a  pleasing  situation,  a  short  distance  to 

**  the  westward  of  the  high  road,  almost  coucealed  amidst  thick  fo- 

'  '.  liage.    It  contains  several  monuments,  particularly  of  the  Somen 

femily.  The  father  of  John  Lord. Somen,  of  Evesham,  was  bom 
at  Kidderminster,  bred  an  attorney,  and  lived  some  years  at 
White  Ladies,  Worcester.  He  was  buried  here  along  with  bis 
wife,  and  a  monument  is  erected  to  their  memory  by  that  amiable 
peer. 
The  archdeacon  of  the  diocese,  the  Rev.  T.  Evans,  D.  D.  has 
«*  a  plain  handsome  seat  here. 

Severn  End  is  in  this  neighbourhood ;  but  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Hanley  castle  parish.    It  is  a  venerable  seat  of  the  family  of 
Lechmere,  settled  here  ever  since  the  Conquest:  but  the  capital 
r  grazing  farm,  formerly  oecupied  by  the  elder  Mr.  Lechmere,  is 

now  in  the  occupation  (or  lately  so)  of  Mr*  Terret,  who  continues 
the  grazing  business  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  Upon  this  estate 
are  many  fine  oak  trees;  and  the  late  Agricultural  Survey  assures 
us,  that  there  is  one  fairly  estimated  at  300  feet  of  timber,  and 
30  cwt  of  bark.  An  elm  was  felled  here  a  few  years  ago  contain- 
ing  700  feet  of  sound  timber:  it  was  ascertained  to  have  been  140 
years  old;  and,  of  course,  had  increased  five  solid  feet  on  an  an- 
nual 
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nal«?e*age.  Is  the  grounds  also  is  a  Sorbut  Aucttpdria*  (or 
Service  tree)  called  the  Quicken  tree,  or  Quicken  pear,  of  a  very 
large  sise. .  In  Nash's  time,  about  1780,  it  was  forty-three  feet 
high;  eight  to  the  houghs,  and  its  circumference,  at  that  height 
from  the  ground,  was  eight  feet  ten  inches.  Its  fruit  are  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  small  pear :  if  laid  on  straw  till  they  begin  to, 
decay,  they  become  soft  and  eatable.  The  wood  is  very  hard; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  tree  seldom  produces  fruit  until  sixty 
years  old;  afterwards  it  becomes  very  fruitful:  a  circumstance 
which  may  account  for  its  not  having  entered  into  general  culture ; 
as  few  men  will  plant  trees  with  so  little  chance  of  eating  their 
fruit 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  here,  that  a  report,  which  we  shall 
notice  in  another  place,  of  Bishop  Boaner  being  illegitimate,  has 
been  contradicted  by  the  late  Lord  Lechmere,  who,  in  some  part 
of  his  works,  says,  that  his  grandfather  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  bishop,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  many  attentions 
paid  as  a  kind  of  return  for  favors  shewn  to  thatprelate,  when 
in  his  boyish  days,  by  the  Lechmere  family ;  he  being  the  son  of 
parents,  honest,  but  poor,  and  born  at  a  house  in  this  very  pa- 
rish, called  Bonner's  place. 

The  RfiYDD  is  now  the  residence  of  Anthony  Lechmere,  Esq. 
and  the  lands  round  it  are  employed  by  him  in  grazing  to  a  great 
extent.  This  seat,  standing  on  a  rising  ground,  is  a  fine  object 
from  both  sides  of  the  ri* er;  but  as  yet  but  little  embellishment 
baa  been  given  to  it,  of  which,  however,  it  is  highly  susceptible; 
particularly  with  respect  to  some  fine  woods  skirting  the  river, 
and  raising  their  verdant  heads  above  the  steep  cliffs  which  her 
form  the  Severn's  bank. 

Hanlby  Castle  belonged  to  the  I^chmeres  but  is  now  in  the 
Hornyolds  of  Blackmore  park.  Its  once  venerable  castle  stood 
■ear  the  Severn ;  and  must  tare  been  a  place  of  sotpe  importance, 
as  the  residence  of  the  Nevilles,  Dukes  of  Warwick,  and  after- 
«ards  of  the  Despencers.  It  is  described  as  having  been  sur- 
rounded 
•Naih, 
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Minded  by  a  deep  moat,  and  forming  aa  immense  fwdn^gfe 
Wtth  a  laity  keep*  It  seems,  however,  to  tare  been  much  dila- 
pidated, even  in  the  feign  of  Henry  VIII.  for  Lesand  says, 
"  Hamtey  is  from  Upton  a  mile  in  dextra  ripa  Sabring  a  aula 
above  Upton,  aud  a  flint  ahett*  from  Serene.  It  ia  an  aphmdiedi 
triune,  the  eaetelle  atandith  in  a  parke  at  the  west  end  of  the 
toane.  81  r  John  Savage,  and  hia  father,  and  hia  granotahther  by 
tow*  about  Hamley,  and  Theokabnry,  aa  fceepera  of  Hamley.  The 
Aries  of  Qloaater  were  owners  of  thia  eaatelle,  and  lay  much  there. 
Mr.  Cemeton  clone  defaced  it  ia  hia  time,being  keeper  after  Savage/* 
Ita  present  Btate  of  demolition  ia  well  depictured-  by  Cettlt, 
when  he  says  in  hia  "  Malvern", 

"  Now  not  oae  atone  remains  to  claim  the  a|ga 
Of  passing  man*  save  when  the  bolUiW  winds 
Bending  the  nightshade's  head,  or  nettle  rank 
Disclose  some  sculptured  fragment  green  and  damp, 
And  half  iramur'd  m  earth.    Bnt  tbo*  this  pile 
Hath  fall'n  long,  yet  fancy  still  delights 
To  trace  die  busy  scenes  of  ancient  days." 


To  enliven  this  sombre  scene  we  shall  now  relate  an  aaeedote  of 
else  of  its  farmer  poaaeaaara>  which  Dr.  Nash  has  preeemd.  He 
•beams  that  the  first  Lard  Leohmere  waa  a  goad  lawyer,  a  qmek 
enddistingaisfced  orator,  maeh  courted  by  the  whig  party  In  the 
early  reigns  of  the  last  ceatary,  but  of  a  temper  violent,  prewd,  and 
implacable,  Thia  character  may,  indeed,  be  easily  conjectured 
from  what  Sir  Robert  Walpole  said  to  him,  drawing  a  parallel  be- 
tween him  and  one  of  hia  eoaeh  horses.  Lord  L.  who  waa  a  great 
lover  of  fine  horses,  overtaking  Sir  Robert  warning  in  km  ceaeh 
from  Chelsea*  admired  hia  cattle.  Sir  Robert  agreed  with 
him  that  they  ware  all  fine  horses;  bat,  say*  he,  "  there  ia  one 
in  the  net  that  4s  worth  all  the  rest,  4f  he  weaM  not  be  restive,  baft 
draw  in  company ;  sometimes  he  ia  aa  violent  that  tie  will  draw 
all  himself ;  at  other  times  he  will  hang  back  fad  do  a  great  deal 
mere  harm  than  good."  The  same  ardent  temper  prompted  him 
f  ones 
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once  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  very  instant  he  bad 
taken  the  nsnal  oaths;  upon  which  a  member  spoke  to  order,  and 
observed  jocosely,  that  Mr.  Lechmere  had  no  right  to  the  privi- 
leges of  a  aitting  member,  and  therefore  coold  not  address  the. 
chair,  not  yet  having  take*  his  seat  m  the  House. 

Deipsell,  10  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood;  long  the  cona* 
try  residence  of  Sir  Charles  Tmbsbaw  Withers,  whose  kindness 
to  the  city  of  Worcester  induced  him  to  form  those  public  walks 
in  Sanson  fields.  The  house  possesses  mnoh  beauty,  and  tfajs 
grounds  are  well  laid  out;  and  though  not  designed  for  show,  it 
has  not  been  deficient  in  hospitality. 

Hah  Court*  now  the  elegant  seat  of  the  Martin  family,  io 
dose  to  the  town  of  Upton;  and  that  manor  bating  fallen  to  the 
crown  by  attainder  after  the  death  of  Richard  III,  his  successor 
sold  it  to  the  family  of  Bromley,  one  of  whom  was  elevated  to 
the  high  dignity  of  Chancellor.  His  female  heiress,  after  some 
generations,  carried  it  by  marriage  to  John  Martin,  Esq,  and  thai 
family,  with  a  pious  and  judicious  regard  to  the  memory  of  their  ^ 

ancestors,  have  lately  built  an  elegant  mansion,  consisting  of  a 
centre  three  stories  high,  with  two  projecting  wings,  situated  on 
a  rising  lawn  studded  with  plantations  in  an  elegant  tftyle  of  im- 
provement, on  the  banks  of  the  8evem  ;lte  which  they  have  given 
the  ancient,  but  now  revived,  name  of  Ham  Court  It  is  of  cdurse 
elegantly  furnished,  and  contains  a  valuable  library,  and  no  lent 
valuable  collection  of  paintings,  by  the  beat  masters. 

Pendoc,  which,  however,  is  in  OownJdealowihtwdred,  wdh|d    £ 
scarcely  have  claimed  our  attention  were  it  net-ferthe  sake  of  an 
anecdote,  recorded  by  Hemtngus,  a  Wotcesttian  tnoiikish  writer        4f 
already  noticed,  and  highly  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  those 
early  days  of  superstition.    He  telle  us,  that  in  the  reign  of  Wil-   * 
liam  the  Conqueror,  this  village  waa  given  to  the -monastery  of 
Worcester  by  its  possessor,  Norman  by  name,  together  with  his 
eon,  whom  he  offered  with  the  land,  attbe  fthtar,  trserve  God  per* 
petually  in  monastic  discipline.    This  jaod,  he  adds,  had  hefoso 
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teen  in  possession  of  the  monastery,  bat  it  was  taken  away,  and 
afterwards  fell  to  Ptorman,  who  thus  restored  it 

Staunton  is  particularly  designated  as  an  instance  of  decay 
in  this  county.  At  present  it  consists  of  only  a  few  scattered 
Jtonses  ;  but  the  inhabitants  have  a  tradition  that  it  was  once  a 
considerable  place,  and  that  it  had  several  regular  streets,  its 
principal  part  being  on  an  eminence  where  the  two  roads  cross 
each  other.  About  seventy  years  ago  there  certainly  was  in  this 
place  a  very  large  stone  cross,  bnt  then  pulled  down.  The  place 
is  called  Oilden's  Green ;  and  the  town  must  have  been  very  ex- 
tensive if  it  reached  thus  far,  for  it  is  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
•church.  This  much  is  certain,  that  Staunton  once  had  a  charter 
for  a  market  on  Wednesday,  and  a  fair,  which  continued  four 
'  Ays,  annually,  at  the  feast  of  St.  James  the  apostle,  the  patron 
taint  of  the  church. 

There  is  nothing  worth  notice  in  the  church,  except  a  curious 
epitaph,  which,  however,  can  now  be  ho  longer  seen,  being  OS* 
vered  with  the  reading  desk. 

*  Philit  Horton,  Veuli,  and  Baynham,  the 
Whose  grave  maternal  modesty. 
Facetious  wit,  with  meekneu  rare, 
And  nuptial  love  without  compare, 
Unto  her  hatband  seem'd  a  wonder, 
,.  This  stone  sepulchral  keepeth  under. 

Vaulx  usher*d  her,  and  in  true  honour, 
Baynham  still  longs  to  wait  upon  her ; 
To  this  nocturnal),  urnall  denne. 
With  her  to  sleepe,  and  wake  againe; 
Desiring  for  to  lay  his  head,    ' 
With  his  last  sleepe  in  her  last  bed  ; 
And  in  memoriall  of  her  graces. 
Himself  the  epitaph  here  places." 

Strensham,  so  often  mentioned  as  a  seat  of  the  Russels,  is 
in  the  vale  of  Evesham,  but  a  few  miles  only  distant  from  Upton 
to  the  south-east.  •  The  ancient  sett  has  been,  even  in  its  best 

7        '      v?  *4ays, 
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days,  a  large  straggling  pile  of  confusion ;  and  the  church  has 
nothing  to  boast  of,  except  its  situation  on  an  eminence/  over- 
looking the  Avon  at  a  Bhort  bend  of  that  river,  vkhere  it  appears 
suddenly,  and  in  a  very  striking  manner.    The  Rnsseb  flourished 
here  upwards  of  four  centuries,  and  some  monuments  to  their  me^ 
mory  are  still  in  existence ;  but  in  these,  both  the  sculpture  and 
the  brasses  have  much  of  the  architectural  frippery  so  frequent  on 
the  sepulchral  memorials  of  the  middle  ages  of  our  history.   This 
village,  indeed,  at  present,  is  principally  famous  for  having  been 
the  birth  place  of  the  celebrated  Samuel  Botlbr,  the  almost 
inimitable  author  of  Hudibras.    His  father  was  a  respectajri* 
fanner  of  this  parish,  and  Samuel  was  born  here  about  the  middls  . 
of  the  seventeenth  century.    He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  but 
was  not  matriculated  at  that  university ;  and  having  gone  through;  * 
his  course  of  academic  studies  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  % 
and  became  clerk  to  a  Mr.  Jefieries,  an  eminent  justice  of  the 
peace.    Tired  of  this  occupation,  he  soon  after  entered  into  tho    w 
service  of  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Kent,  but  in  what  capacity  is 
not  stated;  it  could  not,  however,  have  been  a  servile  one,  as  ha 
is  said  to  have  enjoyed  in  it  every  opportunity  of  improving  him* 
self,  both  by  reading  and  conversation.    He  afterwards  lived  wfth 
Sir  Samuel  Luke,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in  Bedford- 
shire, and  a  famous  commander  under  Oliver  Cromwell.    As  it 
was  during  his  residence  in  this  family  that  he  wrote  his  admira-  ^ 
We  poem  of  Hudibras,  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  hfc 
meant  to  ridicule  and  burlesque  the  knight;  however,  itisevi*   Mt 
dent  that  he  was  no  Parliamentarian  in  principle  himself,  and  very 
soon  after  the  Restoration  be  was  appointed  secretary  to  Richard,  \ 

Earl  of  Carbury,  Lord  President  of  Wales,  who  constituted  him 
Steward  of  Ludlow  Castle.     But  though  he  received  many  pro-  A 

raises,  and  some  few  civilities,  from  the  Duktf  of  Buckingham, 
the  Earls  of  Dorset,  Clarendon,  and  others,  who  admired  his  ge- 
nius and  courted  his  company,  yet  be  could  never  obtain  any  es- 
tablishment that  might  render  him  independent;  and  after  living 
in  obscurity  to  the  age  of  68^|p  diod  in  want*  on  the  26th  Sep- 
tember, 
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terns*,  1680;  and  was  interred,  at  the  expense  of  a  friend  i* 

the  church  yard  of  St  Paul's,  Cerent  Garden,    A  monument 

was  afterwards  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  hj 

Alderman  Barber. 

Besides  his  Hudibras,  he  wrote  several  other  pieces,  and  several 

r  ware  ascribed  to  him  which  he  never  wrote.   They  were  published 

after  his  death,  in  three  volumes.    King  Charles  II.  was,  it  is 

said,  so  pleased  with  the  merit  of  Hudibras,  that  he  committed  a 

great  part  of  it  to  memory;  yet  either  from  the  carelessness  of  his 

temper,  or  through  want  of  liberality,  he  forgot  to  show  any 

mark  of  favour  to  the  author,  except  one  present  which  he  made 

htm  of  3001. 

Horace  Walpole,   in  speaking  of  this  extraordinary  genius, 

M  quotes  a  passage  from  his  life,  in  the  original  edition  of  his  works, 

\  in  which  it  is  said,  that  for  his  diversion  he  practised  music  and 
painting,  and  the  biographer  adds,  "  I  have  seen  some  pictures, 

{  said  to  be  of  his  drawing,  which  regained  in  the  fiuniry  of  Mr. 
Jefferies,  which  1  mention,  not  for  the  excellence  of  them,  bat  to 
satisfy  the  reader  of  his  early  inclination  to  that  noble  art;  for  which 
also  he  was  afterwards  entirely  beloved  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper* 
one,  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  his  time.0  This,  however, 
jlcgqoU  but  little  with  the  opinion  of  a  later  writer,  who  says  he 
saw  some  of  the  effusions  of  his  pencil  at  Strenahnm,  where  they 
were  applied  to  the  only  purpeeethey  were  fitted  for,  the  stopping 

\    jjp  of  windows;  f^om  whence,  indeed,  we  may  conclude  that  his 

*     paintings,  like  his  poem,  were  H*4ibru$lic. 

Overbite?  lies  to  the  south-opt  of  9trenaham,  en  the  verj 
borders  of  Gloucestershire;  yet  it  is  in  Oswaldeslow  hundred. 
Here  Mr.  Martin,  M.  P.  for  Tewksbnry,  has  a  seat,  surrounded 
with  some  very  fine  groves,  and  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Cots* 
would  hills.  large  enclosures  are  nowtakiag  place  in  this  parish, 
which  seem  conducted  on  a  very  liberal  plan,  and  as  the  trustees 
are  paying  great  attention  to  the  direction  of  the  various  reads 
both  public  and  private;  these  will  tend  very  nusch  to  the  general 
improvement. 
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Aft  this  village  haft  long4  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  matitifactun*,  it 
n  moot  likely  that  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  in  operative 
industry,  will  now  go  hand  in  hand.  A  powerful  stream  rune 
through  the  parish,  which  has  long  been  employed  to  turn  "%pa* 
per  mill,  and  corn-mill,  and  some  business  has  been  done  in  malt* 
mg;  ft  is  said,  abo,  that  formerly  there  was  here  an  inn  forge,*  * 

The  mineralogist  will  find  considerable  amusement  in  this  dis- 
trict, in  a  free  stone  quarry,  which  aflbrds  great  quantities  of 
■lelaethes  attd  encrustations ;  and  here  also  there  are  some  pe- 
trifying springs*  Nash  relates  a  curious  story  of  this  quarry, 
where,  he  says,  in  the  middle  of  a  free-stone  block,  about-a 
yard  square,  which  the  men  were  sawing  to  make  a  cornice  for 
Lord  Coventry's  house  at  Croome,  these  workmen  found  a  toad 
of  a  very  large  site.  These  men,  whose  names  he  gives,  and.  , 
states  to  be  men  of  honest  veracity,  declared  to  him,  that  the  m 
nest  in  which  it  lay  was  hard  and  polished,  like  the  inside  of  an 
oyster  shell;  the  animal  lijslfor  seven  or  eight  hours,  and  might, 
perhaps,  have  lived  muchj^ger,  if  the  boys,  assisting  at  the 
quarry,  had  not  killed  it  The  stone  was  cut  twenty  feet  under 
ground,  and  the  toad  was  found  near  the  middle  of  it,  not  less 
than  twenty-she  inches  from  the  nearest  external  surface  of  th4 
atone,* 

Bushut  also  is  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  in  Pershore  hun- 
dred i  but  is  only  remarkable  for  an  elegant  epitaph  in  the  charon* 
from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Burke,  displaying  the  virtues  otjf  '« 
his  friend,  William  Dowdeswell,  Esq.  the  late  owner  of  the  en*  £. 
fate,  and  who  Hat  in  mgry  Parliaments,  as  representative  for  this 
eonufy,  where,  as  it  na*  been  well  said,  his  patriotic  services 
will  long  live  in  the  memory  of  posterity. 

m  To  the  memory  of  William  Dowdeswell,  representative  in  *. 

parHameetfor  the  county  #f  Worcester,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  * 

chequer  in  the  years  1765  and  66,  and  a  member  of  the  King's 
privy  council;  a  senator  for  twenty  years,  a  minister  for  one,  a 

Vol.  XV.  Z  virtuous 

•  Plott,  in  bii  Staffordshire,  relates «  similar  ttory ;  and  Dr.  Rfehtrdsotf 
i  taca  a  thing  alas  in  a  lftter  in  the  Luldii  Icknogrmphic*. 
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virtuous  citizen  for  hit  whole  life.  A  man  of  unshaken  con- 
stancy, inflexible  integrity,  unremitted  industry.  His  mind  was 
generous,  open,  sincere.  His  manners  plain,  staple,  sad  noble; 
rejecting:  sil  sorts  of  duplicity  and  disguise  as  useless  to  his  de- 
signs, and  odious  to  his  nature.  His  understanding  was  compre- 
hensive, steady,  vigorous,  made  for  the  practical  business  of  the 
state. 

'  In  debate  he'  was  clear,  natural,  and  convincing.  His  know- 
ledge in  all  things  which  concerned  his  duty,  profound.  He  un- 
derstood, beyond  any  man  of  his  time,  the  revenues  of  bis 
country;  which  he  preferred  to  every  thing  except  its  liberties. 

He  was  perfect  master  of  the  law  of  Parliament,  and  attached 
to  its  privileges,  until  they  were  set  up  against  tjre  rights  of  the 
people.  All  the  proceedings  which  have  weakened  government, 
endangered  freedom,  and  distracted  the  British  empire,  were  by 
him  strenuously  opposed :  and  his  last  efforts,  under  which  hit 
health  sunk,  was  to  preserve  his  country  from  a  civil  war,  which, 
being  unable  to  prevent,  he  had  not  the  mortification  to  see. 

He  was  not  more  respectable  on  the  public  scene,  than  amiable 
in  private  life. '  Immersed  in  the  greatest  auaira,  he  never  kst 
the  ancient,  native,  genuine,  English  character  of  a  country  gen- 
tleman, disdaining  and  neglecting  no  office  in  life. 

He  was  att  useful  municipal  magistrate,  with  great  care  and 
clear  judgment  administering  justice,  maintaining  the  police,  re- 
lieving the  distresses,  and  regulating  the  msnnetB,  of  the  people 
in  his  neighbourhood. 

An  husband  and  father,  the  kindest,  gentlest,  moat  indulgent. 
He  was  every  thing  to  his  family,  except  what  ho  gave  up  to  bii 
country. 

His  widow,  who  labours  with  life  in  order  to  form  the  minds  of 
his  eleven  children  to  the  resemblance  of  their  father,  erects  tha 
monument." 

The  author  and  the  object  of  this  monumental  praise  are  now 
both  mingled  with  the  dust;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  to  which 
of  them  it  does  the  most  honour. 

Paasfloax, 
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PKR8HORE, 

Once  famed  for  its  abbey,  and  extensive  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment, is  now  not  less  so  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and 
the  fertility  of  its  soil,  which  render  it  extremely  agreeable  in 
summer ;  bat  it  was  so  incommodious  in  winter,  before  the  present 
excellent  turnpike  roads  brought  the  great  .thoroughfare  to  the 
metropolis  through  the  town,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  proverbial  quiz 
upon  the  disposition  of  its  inhabitants  at  the  t  *o  opposite  seasons. 
If  met  in  the  summer,  and  the  place  of  their  residence  was  asked, 
the  answer  was  pert,  "  Pershore,  6 —  d— n  you" ;  but  if  in  win- 
ter, the  disheartened  clod-pole  could  only  articulate,  "  Pershore, 
God  help  me !"  The  story,  however,  has  been  told  of  other 
plates,  and.  perhaps  with  equal  truth  and  justice. 

The  town  stands  on  the  Northern  bank  of  the  Avon,  from 
which,  joined  to  the  modern  line  of  road,  it  derives  its  principal 
advantages ;  so  that  of  late  years  it  has  increased  considerably  in 
size  and  population. 

Its  name  has  been  said  to  be  derived  from  the  great  number  of 
pear  trees  in  its  vicinity ;  which  is  not  improbable,  though  at  the 
present  day  there  are  many  parts  of  Worcestershire  more  famous 
for  them.  If  the  origin  of  its  name  is  doubtful,  the  origin  of  its 
existence  is  not  so  by  any  means ;  for  that  has  been  very  well  ex* 
plained  by  Nash,  when  he  observes,  that  a  great  abbey  generally 
occasioned  a  town  to  be  built  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  latter  often 
decayed  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  former ;  thus  Pershore, 
though  it  retained  its  privileges  of  fairs,  markets,  &c.  yet  went 
very  much  to  ruin,  and  was  in  great  poverty  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century :  since  which  time,  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  convenience  of  the  river  Avon,  and 
the  goodness  of  its  roads,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  have  occa- 
sioned the  succession  of  many  strangers,  and  it  is  now  an 
handsome,  well  built,  and  well  paved,  town.  To  this  we  most  add, 
that  its  principal  street  cannot  be  excelled,  and  is  but  seldom 
equalled  by  other  country  towns,  either  in  its  breadth  or  regu- 
larity :  it  contains  also  many  very  respectable,  and  some  hand- 
some, houses. 

Z  2  Tanner 
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Tanner  tells  us,  that  its  monastery  was  founded  by  Oswald, 
one  of  tfc*  nephews  of  EtbenW,  king  of  Mercia,  ia  6fitf;  though 
Lolaiid*  assarts  that  Egdvari,  Duke  of  Done*,  in  tue  wag*  of 
Edgar,  was  its  jSni  founder.     H  consisted  at  usbs,  arenoding  to 
Tumor,  of  secular  clerks*  thai  monks,  then  seculnts  again,  or 
»uns>  who  wese  diwnLwed  by  king  Edgar  and  Bishop  Oswald, 
in  9S4,  from  which  lime  it  became  an  abbey  of  Benedictine 
monks,  dedicated  at  first  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  apostles, 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  but  afterwards  to  St  Bdhttjga.    in  a  Ma 
of  Chbert,  preserved  by  Lehwd>  wo  are  told  that  Ahrard,  the 
restorer  of  the  monastsiy,  requested  part  of  the  relies  of  Saint 
Edtarga  from  Algiva,  abbess  of  Winchester.    To  this  nwdest 
request,  as  he  did  not  ask  for  the  whole  of  the  lady,  the  abbes* 
consented ;  and,  though  doubtless  one  of  her  nms  in  an  entire 
state  would  have  been  to  some  a  more  valuable  present,  th*  pious 
Restorer  was  content  with  the  hack  part  of  the  skull,  with*  son* 
ribs,  and  smaller  bones!  In  this  transaction*  however,  though 
even  respecting  a  dead  saint,  there  was  something  behind  the 
curtain,  and  scandal  was  busy ;  for  Chbert  says,  that  he  sent  thf 
pious  abbess  privately  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  money,  a  sum 
much  greater  than  any  body  wiH  pay  now  a  days  for  dry  hones; 
though,  indeed,  some  of  our  modem  abbesses  mtn}  have  got  as 
much  by  the  sale  of  iesli  and. blood. 

*    Previous  to  this,  some  miracles  of  another  nature  had  taken 
place:  for  Duke  Delfere  having  usurped  the  possessions  of  this 


•  Tanner's  Not.  Mon.  616.  Leland.  Vol.  I.  51.  In  the  Cottonian  Collec- 
tion at  the  British  Museum,  there  are  several  MSS.  relating  to  this  monas- 
tery :  among  which 

AUG.  II.  6.  King  Bdgar's  Charter  of  Foundation  in  979  ;  and  •  Letter 
from  Godfrey,  Archdeacon  of  Worcester,  to  Pope  Aaaatatia*  IV.  cetftyas 
its  authenticity    The  latter  ia  not  in  DqgdmVs  Monasticon. 

NERO,  C  HI.  185.  Definitive  Sentence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, for  the  Abbot  and  Monks  of  Pcrshore,  against  Matthew  de  Cjgoa, 
Clerk,  on  account  of  violences  and  oppressions  suffered  by  them. 

VIT.  E.  XV II.  249.  A  curious  Letter  to  the  Abbot  of  the  monastery 
respecting  the  visitation,  etc 
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f,  he  died  eaten  up  by  vermin*  a  disease*  ky  Ike  by* 
Jrhieh  we  should  hare  thought  more  (ifr ]y  to  fall  to  the  let  of  the 
monk*  themselves,  and  from  which  certainly  nothing  hat  a  mira- 
cle eeuU  hare  saved  them,  in  those  day*  of  filthy  slothfidneta. 
This  puniahm*at»  however,  or  the  report  of  it,  had  such  &n  effect 
upon  Oddo,  another  Mercian  duke,  that  be  not  only  restored  the 
lands,  bat  even  made  a  eotp  qfielibacy,  that  po  sou  of  his  should 
over  be  guilty  0/ each  ueorUcge ! 

Belonging  to  this  a>bey,  was  a  large  and  elegant  church,  much 
p(  which  still  remains,  though  diminished  in  its  size,  and  divested 
of  much  of  its  original  splendour ;  and  this  is  known  by  the  toamf 
of  Holy  Cross,  having  formerly  been  250  feet  in  length,  and 
190  broad.  Almost  contiguous  to  it  ie  the  church  of  Ml  Saints, 
which  belongs  to  the  town,  aqd  is  kept  iu  very  neat  order,  with 
a  good  ring  of  si*  bells  in  its  small  square  tower.  Of  the  Abbeg 
itself,  the  site  of  which  occupied  two  acres,  there  are  but  few 
vestiges ;  and  even  of  the  sftwieni  building  in  the  Holy  Cross, 
there  is  nothing  more  than  the  tower,  (whose  summit  has  unfor- 
tunately been  modernized  in  the  repair*}  the  southern  part  of  the 
cross,  and  one  of  the  ohapels. 

The  church  and  convent,  being  originally  buify  with  wood,  were 
several  times  destroyed  by  fire.  Once  on  St.  Urban's  day,  in  the 
year  1233 ;  tpd  again  in  1287,  when  an  accidental  fire  broke  out, 
and  not  only  reduced  the  abbey  to  a&hes,  but  also  consumed  the 
greatest  part  of  the  town. 

Iu  ancient  times,  the  principal  approach  to  the  abbey  was  down 
the  Lice-street,  which  took  its  name  from  the  corpses  for  inter* 
ment  being  carried  along  that  street,  that  being  the  Saxon  term* 
A  small  part  of  the  gateway,  or  entrance  on  the  north  side,  still  is 
in  existence;  and  near  it  was  the  chapel  of  St  Edburga,  the  pa*, 
trouess,  eighth  daughter  of  King  Edward  the  Elder,  about  the 
year  900. 

As  saints  are  scarce  articles  in  those  modern  days,  we  shall 
recount  a  few  particulars  of  this  Lady,  by  which  her  fair  ooun* 
try  women  may  judge  of  themselves  or  friends,  should  any  such 

Z  3  symptoms 
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symptoms  happen  to  occur  with  respect  to  them.  From  her  in- 
fancy, we  are  told,  she  was  inclined  to  good  books,  and  good 
works,  and  that  too  in  an  age  when  novels,  chain-stitch,  and  che- 
mical lectures,  were  unheard  of.  Her  father,  one  day,  to  try  her 
disposition,  placed  before  her,  on  one  hand  fine  clothes  and  rich 
jewels,  and  on  the  other  a  New  Testament,  and  several  godly 
hooks,  desiring  her  to  make  a  choice  of  which  she  liked  best 
The  pious  princess  immediately  spurned  the  gay  finery,  and  took 
np  the  books ;  her  father  embraced  her,  and  soon  after  placed  her 
in  a  nunnery  at  Winchester,  where  she  died,  and  was  buried,  and 
her  bones  afterwards  sold  by  retail  by  the  succeeding  pious  ab- 


The  church  of  Holy  Cross,  in  its  present  state,  was  repaired 
in  1774;  and  the  curious  black  letter  inscription  of  Abbot  New. 
ton  preserved,  though  unfortunately  disfigured  in  some  degree. 
Graves,  the  antiquary,  describes  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  as  carved  upon  some  old  wood  work,  which  was  applied 
to  the  humble  purpose  of  patching  up  a  partition  between  the 
chancel  and  an  ancient  chapel,  then  occupied  as  a  dwelling,  but 
now  turned  into  a  school-house.  This  was  the  abbot  who  built 
the  south-cross  aisle ;  and  the  name  is  given  in  a  rebus  with  a 
tun,  &c. 

*  We  have  heard  of  no  late  discoveries  respecting  the  antiquities 
of  this  place,  except  that,  in  the  year  1779,  there  was  found  in 
a  mass  of  gravel,  in  digging  in  a  cellar  near  the  middle  of  the 
town,  a  curious  ornament,  supposed  to  be  the  head  of  an  abbots' 
or  prior's  staff;  it  was  of  brass,  covered  with  fillagTee  ornaments, 
and  having  a  Saxon  inscription,  which,  however,  was  illegible. 

Perehore  formerly  sent  members  to  Parliament ;  and  that  as  hits 
as  the  23d  Edward  I. :  but  has  returned  none  since  that  period. 

The  Market  is  on  Tuesday ;  and  it  has  three  Fairs  for  cattle 
and  horses;  these  are  on  Easter  Tuesday  ;  26tb  of  June;  Tues- 
day before  All  Saints.  By  the  returns  of  1801,  its  houses 
amounted  to  900  ;  and  its  population  to  about  1500;  great  part 
of  whom  are  employed  in  the  stocking  manufactory. 

In 
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In  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  the  Avon  becomes  a  fine  river ; 
and  the  general  landscape,  as  we  approach  Bredon  Hill,  combines 
likewise  a  highly  improved  state  of  cultivation.  This  view  is  ren- 
dered still  more  pleasing,  (as  Mr.  Ireland  observes,)*  by  an  ex- 
tensive woody  scenery  that  presents  itself  on  a  rising  bank  of  the 
river;  and,  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  are  few  spots 
in  this  county  where  the  tourist  of  taste  will  be  more  delighted 
with'  the  home  views. 

To  see  the  surrounding  landscape,  however,  in  its  greatest 
perfection,  the  stranger  should  walk  to  Aylesborough,  which  is 
within  the  limits  of  the  parish,  and  stands  upon  a  hill  about  a 
a  mile  north  of  the  town.  From  this  spot,  he  may  direct  his 
view  to  the  southward  over  the  vale  of  Evesham  into  Gloucester- 
shire ;  to  the  north,  indeed,  his  prospect  is  confined,  but  pleasingly 
so,  by  %a  range  of  woodlands,  the  principal  of  which  is  near  to 
Wadborough,  and  is  called  now  "  Nash's  Plantation/'  but  for- 
meriy  Abbots  Wood.  This  valuable  tract  consists  of  320  acres, 
covered  with. about  30,000  good  timber  trees,  disposed  in  regular 
rides  and  walks,  and  which  were  the  property  of  the  late  vene* 
rable  Dr.  Nash,  the  historian  of  this  county. 

Here  particularly,  as  well  as  in  the  circumjacent  vicinity  of 
Pershore,  the  botanical  tourist  will  find  great  amusement  among 
the  indigenous  produce  of  the  soil,  a  few  of  which  we  shall  enu- 
merate. 

Spurge  laurel.  Daphne  Laureola.  Frequent  in  woods  and 
hedges*  It  is  a  handsome  evergreen  shrub ;  but  ought,  if  possi- 
ble, to  be  rooted  out,  as  its  leaves  and  berries  act  both  as  an 
emetic  and  cathartic,  and  that  in  a  manner  both  violent  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Frog  orchis.    Satyrion  viride,  which,  with  the  bee  orchis, 
or  ophrys  insalutifera,  a  most  curious  flower,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  meadows  and  pastures. 
♦Swine's  succory.    Hyosiri*  minima.    This  is  found  in  places 

Z  4  otherwise 
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otherwise  the  meet  barren  and  gravelly,  which  U  town*  wjtl  a 
thick  verdure. 

Crimson  gram  vetch.  Lathynv mined**;  ^od  wifw-kwl 
vetch,  or  pease  everlasting,  Lotkyru*  sykatris  i  act  tend  fie* 
euently  on  Bonny  banks,  bat  by  the  aide  of  woods. 

Meadow  crancsbilL  Geranium  prate***  This  is  frequent  in 
moist  meadows,  and  amongst  bushes  in  rough  grounds;  and  bear* 
ing  a  large  blue  flower,  might,  if  cultivated  in  gardens, 
very  ornamental. 

Deptfbrd  pink.    Dimthus  armorioa.    In  clayey  soils, 
rally  upon  banks  under  hedges. 

Green  leaved  hound's  tongue.  Cynogk#*m  oJEetntfJr.  This 
has  leaves  of  a  fine  vivid  green ;  and  it  is  hat  hoary  or  feted  like 
the  common  species  of  the  plant. 

Spiked  brome  grass.  Brtmug  pmuaftts ;  may  beibnndafcuv 
dantly  in  every  rough  pasture,  and  partienkuly  in  clayey  nafls,  * 

Stinking  iris,  or  Gladwyn.  Irisfottidissimu;  is  very  eonunen 
and  plentiful ;  and  may  always  be  found  not  only  in  woods  and 
thickets,  but  also  by  the  way  sides. 

Wicton,  near  Wyoh,  is  merely  mentioned  here  as  being  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pershore.  Tanner  tells  us,  that  abewt  the 
tatter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  or  the  beginning  of  King  file* 
phen,  Peter  de  Corbison,  alias  Stndley,  founded  a  priory  of  *m> 
nous  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  in  the  church  of  St  Peter  ia 
this  parish.  It  was  afterwards,  however,  removed  to  .Stndley,  in 
Warwickshire ;  and  we  believe  that  no  tnaces  of  any  ecclesiastical 
buildings  now  remain,  with  the  exception  of  the  pariah  ohoxch. 

Comberton  lies  to  the  southward  of  Fenhere,  towards  the 
Bredon  hills ;  and  we  cannot  describe  it  better  than  in  the  words 
of  a  recent  picturesque  writer,  who  says,  that  from  hence  the 
Malvern  hills,  in  a  grey  sombre  tint,  form  a  pleasing  back  grand 
to  a  rich  thicket  of  oaks  that  border  the  southern  hank  of  the 
Avon  tiear  to  it.  This  scenery\  receives  no  small  pictorial  aid 
from  the  adjoining  lock  and  mill  that  take  their  name  from  the 
village  of  Nafford,  which  is  bounded  by  %ckwg(on,  where  a 

hand- 
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I  bridge  of  six  irregular  arches  U  thrown  txros*  the  river. 
This  bridge  is  built  of  the  reddish  stone,  so  geaeipl  in  this  part 
ef  the  county,  and  is  on  the  road  from  Perthore  to  Tewkesbury, 
t-  -  Bastion  viHage  stands  a  short  distance  from  Eckington,  n 
the  very  verge  of  the  county.  It  is  a  neel  thriving  place,  anfl 
from  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Tewkesbury ,  a  plaee  long  celebrated 
frr  its  stocking  mannfaotory,  it  partakes  of  the  benefits  of  its 
situation;  and  there  are  etf  course  many  frames  employed  here* 
and  in  the  surrounding  hamlets.  Its  name  in  derived  from  Ha 
site,  at  the  foot  or  end  ef  a  hill ;  Brmdd  njgnjjfying  "  extra* 
mity,"  and  dun,  «  a  hill."  It  has  a  neat,  hat  antique  church, 
•buss  perch  and  treat  end  sub  evidently  of  Saxon  architecture; 
and  the  twetory*JioWsej  an  ancient  maorim**  is  pleasantly  situated 
en  an  eminence  on  the  bank  of  the  Avon ;  and  has  been  thought 
deserving  of  a  plate  in  Nash's  Survey.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  St  Peter ;  and  has  amy  monuments,  particularly  that  of  the 
toons  Bishop  Prideaux,  already  mentioned.  Here  also  was  * 
iftonaatery,  of  which  Leknd  says,  that  Eanwolfue,  king  of  Ilex* 
cia,  was  the  first  founder;  and  Ofa,  his  nephew,  and  also  king, 
a  beasfecter  to  it ;  bat  Tenner  assert*,  that  Etbelbald,  king  of 
Meroia,  before  the  year  7I§  gave  this  town  to  bia  kinsman  Ea- 
nulpb,  (who  was  grandfather  to  king  Ofla,)  with  intent  that  he 
should  fennd  a  monastery  here.  It  existed  under  an  abbot  of  its 
own  until  after  the  year  641 ;  bat  before  the  Conquest  it  became 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  bishopric  of  Worcester.* 

In  this  parish  are  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  called  BfiUon ;  and  on 
that  part  of  the  hills  above  it,  there  are  remajna  of  an  ancient 
camp,  or  double  entrenchment,  whose  origin  is  uncertain. 

Wolias  Hail  must  not  be  omitted  here,  particularly  as  it  pre- 
sents a  good  picture  of  ancient  domestic  arrangements.  It  stands 
en  the  north-side  of  Bredon-nill,  at  about  one-third  of  the  ascent 

from 

•  Those  who  wish  to  enqaire  more  minutely  into  this  subject,  may  consult 
Heming  ex  Domesday,  p.  309,  &c. ;  and  ra  the  Cettoninn  Coll.  NERO. 
E.  1.  387.  where  are  the  charters  granted  by  Bernulpfa,  CMTa,  Kcnred,  and 
ether  Mercian  kings. 
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from  the  vale  of  Evesham ;  and  the  whole  estate,  with  that  part 
of  Bredon-hill  in  which  it  is  situated,  is  called  JVooller's-Jull,  a 
corruption  of  Wo  foes-hill,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Nash,  a  name 
given  to  it  from  the  great  number  of  wolves  which,  about  the  time 
of  the  Conquest,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  infested  this 
part  of  the  county,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  King 
Edgar  to  destroy  them.  It  is  at  present  the  seat  of  Charles 
Hanford,  Esq.  the  first  of  whose  ancestors  in  possession  of  it  was 
a  son  of  Sir  John  Hanford,  who  purchased  it  from  the  great  Lord- 
Burleigh  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth :  since  which  period  it  has 
come  in  an  unbroken  line  of  descent  to  the  present  possessor.. 

The  porch  bears  the  family  motto  cut  in  stone,  "  memmrmrt 
noviuinm,"  with  the  date  1611,  answering  to  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  James  I. ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  building  seems 
of  a  much  older  date  than  the  porch  and  that  part  immediately 
over  it.  It  is  built  of  an  excellent  hard  stone,  darker  in  colour, 
and  closer  in  grain,  than  that  of  Portland  :  but  of  which  it  is  cu- 
rious to  observe,  that  none  is  now  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  just  subject  of  regret;  for  time  has  had  no  other 
effect  upon  it  than  just  to  give  a  more  venerable  appearance; 
whilst  the  protuberances  and  edges  of  the  stone  are  as  sharp  as 
when  first  cut. 

The  great  ball,  which  has  a  screen  and  music  gallery  over  it 
like  that  of  the  Temple,  is  lighted  by  two  large  windows  on  the 
right  of  the  porch ;  and  from  its  dimensions  a  tolerable  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  size  of  the  house,  being  in  length  thirty-four, 
in  width  twenty-two,  and  in  height  eighteen  feet ;  and  presenting 
a  most  noble  appearance  throughout  < 

Among  the  pictures  in  this  mansion  are  a  portrait  of  Sir  George 
Wynter,  by  Vandyck ;  another  of  Lady  Wynter,  by  Lely ;  toge- 
ther with  a  portrait  of  Queen  Henrietta  ftfaria,  the  consort  of 
the  unhappy  Charles,  by  Vandyck :  all  of  which  are  said  to  be 
undoubted  originals. 

The  chapel  is  up  stairs,  and  receives  its  light  from  some  small 
windows  in  the  attic  story.  It  is  an  elegant  well  proportioned 
room,  with  a  Gothic  arched  roof,  au  altar,  and  a  sacristy.  ' 
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AH  the  offices  and  outbuildings  of  this  ancient  mansion  are 
convenient,  and  suitable  to  its  appearance ;  and  the  whole  form 
a  most  venerable  gronpe.  In  the  kitchen  there  is  the  singular 
convenience  of  having  the  spit  turned  by  a  small  stream  of  water, 
which  rises  under  the  brow  of  a  hill  close  to  the  house. 

From  this  house  and  grounds  the  vale  of  Evesham  is  seen  to 
peculiar  advantage ;  and  the  view  extends  from  StrenshamJ  round 
by  Upton,  and  including  the  abbey  and  town  of  Pershore,  with 
all  the  animation  of  the  commercial  intercourse  on  the  Avon; 
trees,  verdant  meadows,  and  cheerful  villus,  interspersed  with  the 
white  sails  of  the  river  craft,  and  the  spires  of  sequestered  vil- 
lages. "  On  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  above  the  house, 
the  view  is  yet  more  majestic,  though  perhaps  less  sweet  and  en* 
chanting.  From  a  small  knoll  on  the  top,  the  whole  horizon  it 
taken  in ;  and  hence  the  visitor,  who  has  a  taste  for  the  charms 
of  nature,  may  enjoy  a  prospect  which  is  not  often  equalled. 
Towards  the  east,  Broadway-hill,  with  its  strait  footpath  four 
times  crossing  the  winding  carriage  way  down  into  the  vale  ; 
Lord  Coventry's  tower,  and  the  woods  beneath  it ;  then  turning 
with  the  sun,  the  Gloucestershire  hills,  with  the  town  of  Chel- 
tenham, snugly  and  warmly  embayed  by  its  neighbouring  hills; 
next  Gloucester  cathedral;  Tewkesbury,  with  the  junction  of  the 
Severn  and  Avon  on  its  race-ground ;  May-hill,  the  Black  moun- 
tain in  South  Wales ;  then  the  Malvern  hills  a  little  foreshort- 
ened, the  abbey  of  Great  Malvern,  the  Shropshire  hills;  then 
Worcester,  Cracombe-bill,  and  Evesham,  (with  its  finely  pre- 
served tower  and  beautiful  church  in  ruins,)  finish  the  circle/'* 
The  writer  of  the  preceding  quotation,  who  seems  to  have  made 
a  very  elaborate  research  into  the  antiquities  of  this  spot,  further 
observes,  that  there  are  many  curiosities  near  the  house ;  and  that 
it  is  indeed  all  classic  ground.  The  first  object,  in  ascending 
from  the  mansion,  is  the  foundation  of  a  chapel,  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Catharine  of  the  Rock,  and  said  to  have  bevn  founded 

*r 

*  For  this  very  accurate  description,  we  are  indebted  to  a  letter  from  JVir. 
James  Pogh,  in  the  Gentlcaan'8  Magaiine  fur  1811. 
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\y  Richer*?  Mwhgros,  wjbqee  kmily  resided  at  Wollas  Hafl  in 
tic  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  same  writer  then  observes,  that  the. 
qamp  (already  noticed,)  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  with  a  doable 
trench  enclosing  about  twenty  acres  of  ground*  and  which  Dr. 
Nash  supposed  to  be  British,  is  now  generally  believed  to  be 
{toman ;  an  idea  that  is  strengthened  by  its  shape,  the  entrance 
from  the  east,  and  the  number  of  Roman  coins  and  utensils  which 
axe  constantly  turning  up.  He  then  notices  the  Prospect-house, 
built  of  stone,  which  from  the  vale  appears  like  a  pillar,  but  has 
two  rooms  one  above  the  other,  each  capable  of  holding  twenty 
persons.  Near  this  Prospect-house,  is  "  Bramsbury  Stone,"  an 
immense  mass  of  rock,  but  of  which  there,  is  no  traditionary  ac- 
count; and,  which  is  most  likely,  merely  a  natural  production, 
without  any  reference  to  ancient  events. 

Several  changes  bave  taken  place  on  the  surface  of  Bredon- 
hiD,  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  a  hillock,  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  containing 
about  an  acre,  with  its  trees  and  cattle,  slipped  nearly  an  hundred 
yards  down;  and  at  the  commencement  of. the  present  century, 
without  any  previous  warning,  a  chasm  opened  on  the  hill  in  the 
solid  rock,  about  200  yards  long,  of  the  breadth  of  fifteen  feet, 
but  of  very  unequal  depth ;  and  in  this  state  the  whole  at  present 
remains. 

Bredon  Hill  is  an  immense  mountainous  mass,  dividing  the 
vale  of  Evesham  from  the  Cotswold  district ;  and  the  approach 
to  it,  on  the  side  of  Pershore,  is  extremely  pleasing,  as  it  is 
interspersed  with  farms,  villas,  and  plantations,  almost  to  its 
very  summit,  from  whence  there  is  a  most  extensive  prospect  of 
the  three  vales  of  Evesham,  Cotswold,  and  Severn.  Many  of 
the  inclosures,  however,  are  stone  walls,  with  good  pasture  on  its 
declivities,  and  those  well  stocked  with  the  large  Cotswold  sheep. 
The  perpendicular  height  rises  to  eight  or  900  feet ;  yet  the 
woodlands  are  not  confined  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  but  spring 
up  its  sides  in  many  places  in  a  most  picturesque  manner.  On 
the  summit  of  it  is  a  large  tower,  enjoying  tjiat  extended  view 

already 
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already  mentioned,  with  the  three  vales  spread  like  a  map  below; 
whilst  Malvern,  Abberley,  and  Whitley  hills  recede  into  the? 
pnrple  distance,  tiere  is  much  amusement  for  the  botanist ;  an*) 
we  shall  take  leave  to  enumerate  some  of  the  varieties. 

Mushrooms,  in  large  tofts,  some  of  which  are  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  are  often  found  Here. 

Hemlock  water  dropwort     Oenanthe  croceta.    *tfes  flower* 
in  July,  and  is  frequent  not  only  by  the  sides  of  rivulets,  bat  alsw 
in  the  ditehes  round  the  foot  of  Eredon.    Prom  its  striking  re- 
semblance to  celery,  and  being  at  the  same  time  highly  delete*  jfk 
rious,  it  has  sometimes  given  rise  to  fatal  mistakes.  *  * 

Land  dropwort,  Spireajilipendula,  is  also  found  here. 

Striated  wood  vetch,  Vicia  tyttatica,  is  foaad  in  thickets  osr 
the -northern  side. 

Tufted  horse-shoe  vetch,  Hippocripis  ersmosa,  Is  more  fr»- 
qnentty  found  on  the  southern  declivity.  & 

Purple  astragal,  or  mountain  milk  vetch,  Astragalus  arm** 
rims,  is  not  unfrequent 

Lesser  field  scabious,  Scabiosa  columbaria.  < 

Female  pimpernel,  AnagaUu  arvensu. 

Common  water  dropwort,  Oenanths  pimpimeUoides,  a  species^ 
with  burnet  saxifrage  leaves,  is  not  unfrequent  by  the  sides  of 
rills,  &c. 

Grass  of  Parnassus,  Pamassia  palustrii,  may  be  found  on 
the  southern  limits,  in  boggy  meadows. 

Herb  Paris,  herb  true  love,  or  one  berry,  Paris  qmadsifolia, 
may  be  traced  in  the  woods  and  thickets  on  each  side  of  the  hilL 

Mountain  St  John's  wort,  Hypericum  montanum,  is  to  be 
foand  upon  banks  under  hedges,  and  by  wood  sides* 

Woolly  headed  thistle,  Carduvs  erwptorus,  is  the  most  ele- 
gant specimen  of  this  whole  genus,  and  is  not  unfrequent.  * 

Elecampane,  Inula  Hclenium,  is  perhaps  the  moatuseful  of 
any  we  hare  yet  named,  as  its  root  has  long  been  oonsidefied* 
beneficial  in  disorders  of  the  lungs.    It  is  hers  found  in  great  *  , 

abundance  on  the  various  declivities  of  the  hill.  Vyi 
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Naunton  Beattchamp,  about  five  miles  north  of  Pershore,  is 
merely  remarkable  for  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  evidently  built  by  Urso  d'Abtot,  the  first  Norman  Eari  of 
Worcester;  as  there  is  carved  in  stone,  on  every  corner  of  the 
tuiretted  steeple,  which  seems  coeval  with  the  church,  a  Bear, 
the  symbol  of  that  nobleman  ;  of  whom  Dr.  Nash  relates,  that  he 
was  considered  so  great  a  tyrant,  that  if  any  one  in  those  early 
4ays  misbehaved,  it  was  the  common  saying  "  tradator  Urso," 
give  him  to  the  bear ;  as  the  French  women  frightened  their 
9tA  squalling  children  with  Malbrook,  or  Marlborough ! 
?  7  Abberton  lies  about  one  mile  north-east  from  the  last  Tillage, 
and  is  solely  noticeable  in  this  place,  on  account  of  its  medicinal 
wells,  which  yield  a  bitter  and  cathartic  water,  that  has  been 
affirmed  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  Epsom.  These,  how- 
ever, can  never  rise  in  repute  beyond  their  mere  village  neigh- 
bourhood, unless  that  our  fashionable  folks  should  drink  Chelten- 
ham dry. 

Rouse  Lench,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  has  in  the  church 
several  curious  monuments,  particularly  one  for  Elizabeth  Lady 
Rous,  which  records  what  some  wicked  wits  might  have  thought 
needless ;  for  it  states  that  she  met  with  a  stroke  of  the  palsy, 
"  nevertheless  there  was  vigour  enough  left  in  her  tongue/' 
which,  however,  this  truly  pious  lady  only  applied  to  the  wor- 
ship of  her  Creator;  "  in  her  hand  to  administer  to  the  wants  of 
the  poor;  and  in  her  heart  to  share  in  the  sorrows  of  the  afflicted." 
That  such  a  character  must  have  been  highly  useful  not  ooly  as 
an  instrument,  but  as  an  example,  is  evident;  accordingly  we 
find  the  epitaph  to  close  with  the  following  quaint  observation. 
"  Mary  Lady  Hacket,  sister  to  the  deceased,  caused  this  mirrer 

to  be  placed  here,  that  by  it  many  may  have  the  benefit  to 
4  dress  themselves  in  suitable  attires  of  piety  and  virtue." 

Alas  !  good  lady !  she  little  knew  that,  in  succeeding  genera- 

.   tions,  slte*nd  her  pious  sister  would  only  be  copied  in  the  article 

v  of  being  strait  laced,  though  too  often  without  its  concomitant 


*       *+        purity ! 
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Ikkberrow  Parish,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  is  ex- 
tensive. It  contains  Knighton  Park,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Abergavenny ;  and  here  also  are  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  CoJfce- 
hili,  a  small  religious  foundation  for  a  prioress  and  six  white  nuns, 
founded  in  1260,  by  Isabella  Countess  of  Warwick,  who,  in  her 
viduity,  also,  took  the  veil  here.  It  stands  so  close  upon  the 
borders  of  Warwickshire,  as  to  be  only  one  mile  from  Akester. 
The  nunnery  was  never  a  magnificent  building ;  and  the  pious 
countess,  if  she  subsisted  with  the  others  upon  its  revenues  alone, 
must  have  had  her  fall  share  of  mortification  and  fasting ;  for, 
even  at  the  Dissolution,  its  revenues  amounted  to  no  more  than 
351.  9s.  3d. 

What  little  remains  is  a  melancholy  memorial  of  past  times; 
it  is,  indeed,  no  more  than  part  of  the  walls  of  a  small  chapel, 
which,  under  an  arch  on  the  south  side,  once  contained  the  tomb 
of  the  foundress  ;  to  which  we  must  add  some  traces  of  the  in- 
habited part  of  the  nunnery,  at  the  distance  of  about  forty  yards 
from  the  chapel,  but  now  overgrown  with  nettles,  where  so  many 
Lilies,  during  ages  of  superstition,  had  bloomed  and  feded ! 

An  ancient  parish  church,  falling  fast  to  decay,  promises  the 
same  fate  to  a  long  list  of  monuments  of  the  Savages,  Egiokes, 
Woolmers,  &c.  Many  pious  benefactions  have  been  given,  to  the 
church,  and  still  remain;  these  are  distributed  to  the  poor,  in 
bread,  on  certain  appointed  festivals. 

Upton  Snodsbdry,  between  this  and  Worcester,  is  the  pa- 
rish in  which  the  atrocious  murder  was  commited  about  a  century 
ago  ou  an  ancient  lady,  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  her  servant  maid,  by  her 
own  son,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Symonds,  a  descendant  of  Judge 
Symonds,  at  whose  house  Oliver  Cromwell  slept  the  night  before 
the  battle  of  Worcester.  These  villains  bad  a  gang  of  accom- 
plices ;  and  they,  the  leaders,  were  executed  :  from  which  cir- 
cumstance that  estate,  which  now  supports  a  charity  school  in 
"-Worcester,  came  to  that  pious  bishop,  who,  affected  by  these 
concomitant  circumstances,  gave  up  all  pecuniary  advantages  re- 
sulting from  it,  and  then  dedicated  it  to  charitable  purposes, 

-«        We 
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We  now  eater  upon 

BLACKfiNHOTlST  HtJWDRED, 

which  occupies  the  south  eastern  limits  of  the  county.  It  con- 
sists of  two  divisions  ; 

The  UppfcR  contains  Aldington,  Badsey,  Bretforton,  Evesham, 
Hunibof  n,  Poderi,  Littleton  North,  Middle,  and  South,  Offenham; 
and  Wickhamford. 

The  Lower  contains  Abbots  Morton,  Atch  Lench,  Hampton, 
Lenchwick,  and  Norton,  Oldberrow,  Ombersley,  and  Sberm* 
Lench.  A  considerable  district  in  this  hundred  is  ocenpied  by 
the 

▼ALB  OF  EVESHAM, 

ef  which  we  hare  repeatedly  had  occasion*  to  speak.  It  is  indeed 
not  confined  in  name  simply  to  a  valley,  bat  is  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent of  country,  stretching  over  almost  the  whole  south-eastern 
range  of  the  county,  including  the  whole  of  Avon's  delightful 
vale,  with  great  part  of  the  Uplands  on  the  northern  aide,  and 
all  the  lands  to  the  southward  as  far  as  Gloucestershire.  The  soil 
-  has  always  been  so  rich  as  to  render  it  famous  for  fertility,  not 
only  in  the  earliest  periods  of  oar  history,  but  even  to  the  present 
day,  and  an  it  consists  principally  of  a  very  rich  loam,  it  requires 
very  Httte  more  assistance  from  the  husbandman  than  being  kept 
dear  of  weeds,  in  order  to  ensure  the  best  crops.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  its  extent,  industry  and  good  management  are  now 
to  he  seen  on  all  sides,  and  there  are  no  remains  of  that  spirit  of 
licentiousness  which  is  said  to  have  existed  here  in  the  seven* 
feenth  century,  when  persons  of  considerable  property  led  very 
dissolute  lives,  and  tyrannized  over  their  inferior  neighbours; 
amongst  whom  top  were  even  said  to  be  some  o(  the  order  of 
baronets. 
The  principal  town  in  this  district  is 

EVESHAM, 

which  rises  from  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  (here  forming  a  bend 
like  a  horse-shoe,)  and  presents  in  elegant  gradation  its  ancient 
architecture  in  the  town  itself,  backed  by  the  venerable  tower, 

the 
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fb0  anliqtJe  churches*  and  the  ivied  walls  of  its  once  flourishing 
abbey.  The  relics  of  ancient  magnificence  iudeed,  as  Mr.  Tindal 
observes,*  are  but  few,  bat  are  on  that  very  account  more  precious : 
and  enough  still  remains  to  shew  to  the  passing  stranger,  whilst 
ho  treads  the  hallowed  ground,  that  here  once  existed  edifices  of 
■roe  than  common  elegance,  as  well  as  magnitude, 

""Where  through  the  long  drawn  aisle,  and  fretted  vault. 
The  pealing  anthem  swelled  the  note  of  praise." 

Of  the  spacious  abbey  which  once  reared  its  lofty  pinnacles  to 
heaven  upon  this  Avon  encircled  hill,  we  are  told  by  Leland,  that 
St.  Eg  win,  Bishop  of  the  Wiccii,  was  the  founder;  in  which  pious 
work  he  was  aided  by  Ethelred  and  Kenred,  Kings  of  Mercia. 
Before  this  prelate,  however,  was  elevated  to  the  pall,  or  was 
even  fully  qualified  to  be  a  saint,  it  appears  that  he  had  been 
playing  some  juvenile  tricks,  the  remembrance  of  which  hung 
heavy  on  his  conscience.  In  order,  therefore,  to  ascertain  clearly 
when  his  sins  were  forgiven,  he  fastened  his  legs  together  with 
iron  fetters,  and  threw  the  key  of  their  lock  into  the  Avon,  giv- 
ing at  the  same  time  public  notice,  that  he  should  not  consider 
his  sins  as  pardoned  until  these  fetters  should  be  unlocked  by  a 
miracle  from  heaven,  or  by  their  proper  key  being  miraculously 
restored  to  him.  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  relates  this  won- 
derful story,  does  not  inform  us  whether  the  blacksmiths  of  that 
time  could  make  tiro  keys  to  the  same  lock ;  however,  as  we 
have  related,  one  key  was  thrown  into  the  Avon.  In  this  hea- 
venly attire  he  went  to  Rome ;  and  after  a  pleasant  journey,  whilst 
he  was  crossing  the  channel  on  his  return,  a  large  fish  leaped  on 
board  of  the  vessel,  which  the  seamen  immediately  secured. 
On  opening  his  stomach,  the  very  hey  was  found  belonging  to  the 
lock  which  fastened  his  fetters;  and  he  thus  received  full  assu- 
rance of  the  remission  of  his  sins.  John  of  Tinemouth  relates 
the  story  iu  a  different  manner, f  for  he  states  that  on  the  arrival 
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of  Egwin  at  Rome,  tjie  belli  all  rang  of  their  own  accord,  ana9 
his  servant  buying  a  fish  in  the  market,  then  and  there  found  the 
key,  "  the  Roman  Tyber  haying  thus  restored  what  the  English 
Avon  had  swallowed  up."  We  can  easily  conceive,  indeed,  that 
the  fish  might  hare  swallowed  a  Jcey  on  his  way  home  from  the 
market,  or  even  after  his  arrival  at  the  saints'  lodgings;  perhaps' 
however,  after  all,  the  most  miraculous  part  of  the  business  is  the 
swallowing  of  the  story. 

After  having  thus  put  the  Deity  to  the  trouble  of  working  a 
miracle,  St.  Egwin  came  home,  and  we  are  told  by  the  unknown 
author  of  an  old  legend  of  his  life,,  that  there  was  a  place  in  the 
territory  of  the  Wiccii,  quite  uncultivated,  over-ran  with  bramble?* 
and  clouded  with  fogs.  This  place,  called  by  the  moderns  is 
the  days  of  the  writer,  Eovesham,  was  then  called  Hetheholme, 
The  saint  having  taken  a  strange  fancy  to  this  place,  begged  it 
from  Ethelred  King  of  the  Mercians;  and  in  those  days  of  saints 
and  sinners,  it  was  only  "  ask  and  have,"  Having  thus  got  fail 
powers  over  this  forest,  he  appointed  four  swine-herds  to  look 
after  the  "  pigs  of  the  servants  of  God."  One  of  these  swine- 
herds, Eoves  by  name,  having  gone  too  far  into  the  wood,  h*t 
one  of  his  pigs,  which  hid  itself  in  the  thickets,  and  brought 
forth  a  miraculous  litter.  This  unlucky  swine-herd  not  having 
the  power  of  working  miracles,  took  perhaps  the  wisest  method 
of  finding  his  pig,  by  going  to  look  for  it ;  but  soon  found  he  had 
got  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear,  for  instead  of  his  pig1,  he  stumbled 
upon  a  virgin  accompanied  by  two  others,  virgins  alio  as  hi  as 
he  knew,  all  shining  as  bright  as  the  sun,  holding  in  their  hands 
a  beautiful  book,  and  dancing. 

Eoves  grew  pale  with  fear :  but  why  he  was  terrified  at  the  sight 
of  three  virgins,  unless  they  were  the  first  he  had  seen,  we  can- 
not understand ;  however,  he  found  his  way  home  to  his  master, 
who  was  so  pleased  at  hearing  of  the  virgins,  that  ho  did  not  say 
a  word  abput  the  pig,  but  went  to  look  after  them  himself,  and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  them  whilst  be  was  at  his  prayers. 
Whether  the  saint  was  terrified  or  not*  we  are  not  told;  but  his 
7  biographer. 
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biographer,  with  a  kind  of  saintlike  obscurity,  proceeds  to  say 
that  Egwin,  "  amidst  various  straights  and  temptations,"  vowed, 
that  if  hi*  desires  should  prosper,  he  would  there  build  a  church. 
This  he  accordingly  did,  and  lived  to  see  it  completed,  and  in  a 
flourishing  state. 

Thus  far  the  legend ;  and  it  further  appears  that  Egwin  having' 
dedicated  his  church  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  he,  after  the  Conquest, 
was  often  joined  in  co-partnership  with  her  in  I  he  dedication  style, 
ef  the  monastery,  which,  as  usual,  accompanied  the  church. 

It  seems,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  attendant 
upon  this  saint,  either  alive  or  dead,  was,that  of  Algytha,  a  ma- 
tron lady,  having  given  to  this  monastery  her  lands  of  Suella, 
that  she  might  obtain  part  of  his  relics  from  the  abbot !  a  kind  of 
bargain,  however,  in  which  she  is  not  likely  to  be  imitated  by 
modern  matrons,  who  no  doubt  would  consider  it  as  a  dead  loss. 

From  Brown  Willis's  view  of  the  mitred  abbeys,  it  appears 
that  this  monastery  and  church  at  one  time  possessed'  twenty-two 
towns,  and  maintained  seventy-five  religious  persons,  and  sixty- 
five  servants ;  and  ita  revenues  at  the  dissolution  amounted  to 
upwards  of  12001.  sterling;  a  large  sum  of  money  at  that  time  * 

There  have  been  many  opinions,  and  many  doubts,  respecting, 
the  privileges  of  these  mitred  abbies,  and  their  origin ;  it  is, 
however,  pretty  dearly  settled  by  Cowcll,  that  their  abbots  were 
not  called  to  Parliament  because  they  were  entitled  to  wear  the 
•litre,  hot  only  because  they  held,  their  temporals  from  the  crown* 
This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Collier,  who  saysf  that  they  held 
of  the  king  in  capiie  per  baroniam,  each  endowment  being  at 
least  an  entire  barony,  which  consisted  of  thirteen  knights  fees, 
and  thereby  they  were  advanced  to  the  state  and  dignity  of  spi- 
ritual lords. 

To  give  a  detailed  history  of  this  abbey  and  town,  or  even  a 
isy  list  of  the  abbots,  would  far  exceed  our  possible  limits ;  we 

2A2  must 
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must  therefore  refe*  to  Brown  Willis,  op  to  a  later  work,  "  Tin- 
daVs  History  of  Evesham,"  which  treats,  both  in  an  entertaining 
and  copious  manner,  of  the  various  events  that  have  oocarnaL 
Some  few  things  it  may  be  proper  to  note. 

We  arc  told  in  the  third  volume  of  Wilkin$*9  Cowncils,  that 
Thomas  dc  Mnrteberg,  abbot  of  Evesham,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  ccntnry,  was  the  first  person  who  introduced  the  custom  of 
cutting  episcopal  figures  upon  septifclital  monuments,  which  he 
did  on  the  tombs  of  two  of  liis  predecessors,  and  also  on  a  tomh 
designed  for  himself. 

That  the  monks  of  this  abbey  were  as  fond  of  good  living  as 
any  of  their  brethren-,  notwithstanding  their  vows  of  mortification* 
appears  from  some  heavy  complaints- that  were  mack  against  Roger 
Norreys,  one  of  the  abbots,  who  succeeded'  Thomas  <fe  Marieberg 
in  1213,  rot  keeping  them  many  days  on  dry  bread,  and  giving 
them  bad  small  beer,  instead  of  ale.  But  even  their  bast  living 
was  by  rule ;  for  on  the  feast  of  the*  Holy  Trinity,  each  monk 
liad  one  capon  and  one  quart  of  wrne ;  the  prior  two  canons  and 
Half  a  flagoir;  an£  the  abbot  three  capons  and  a  whole?  flagon. 
Nay,  tliis  ltfve  for  good  things  was  carried,  if  not  fcyo»t4  nor  lata 
the  grave,  yet  to  an  extent  almost  incredible ;  for  there  was  a 
regulation  of  the  monastery,  that  the  abbots,  and  also  the  monks, 
"  should  have  their  allowance  for  a  whole  year  afUr  their  deatk, 
hi  the  satire  proportion  as  while  they  lived  V*  this,  however,  it  seems 
was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  bestowed  on  some  poor  penson  for  the 
good  of  their  souls. 

About  this  period  of  the-  history  of  Kvesliam,  an4  of  its  abbey, 
the  important  battle  took  place  which  restored  Henry  Hi,  to  his 
throne  and  liberty,  by  the  gallantry  and  conduct  of  iri»  son,  after* 
wards  Edward  I.  and  having  examined  the  whole  of  the  ground  of 
the  field  of  buttle,  aided  by  tne  observation*  of  Timlul,  who 
seems  to  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  we  sbaJI 
now  detail  the  leading  circumstances. 

The   gallant   Edward,  after   escaping  from  the  hands  of  his 
keepers,  through  the  loyalty  arid  perseverance  of  Mortimer,  pro- 
ceeded. 
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oeedcdJoKeaii  worth,  where  fee  defeated  the  younger  Montfoft, 
whose  father  Simon,  Earl  of  Leicester,  then  lay  at  Evesham  with 
the  king  a  prisoner,  and  -at  the  head  of  tlic  baronial  amy.  Hav- 
ing takes  fifteen  of  their  standards,  he  advanced  them  in  the  front 
of  his  army,  and  made  his  appearance  on  the  heights  aboye 
Evesham  early  on  the  4th  of  August  1263,  leading  the  van  him- 
•elf,  giving  the  centre  to  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  the  rear  Jo 
Roger  Mortimer :  he  then  hastened  to  take  possession  of  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  with  Offenham  and  tile  Avon  at  some  distance  on  lira 
light,  a  gentk  declivity  into  tlie  vale  ou  his  left,  tiie  rising  hill 
on  the  Warwick  scad  in  his  front,  looking  down  upon  the  town, 
the  body  of  his  army  on  the  flat  at  the  summit,  and  his  rear  ex- 
tending perhaps  as  far  as  the  turnpike  near  which  is  the  "  Battle 
Well." 

Simon  Moatfort  was  still  in  t)ie  abbey,  and  his  look-out  having 
seen  the  banners  in  the  van,  he  was  at  first  iudttced  to  suppose 
it  was  his  son  returning  from  awanilwerth  with  troops  to  his  assist- 
ance. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remark  here  that  the  Battlewell,  could 
not  have  been  in  the  scene  of  action  though  so  near  it;  it  is  tow 
a  mere  puddle  at  the  bottom  of  an  orchard,  and  rather  at  Ihe  hot- 
asm  of  a  ideclivtty  which  was  on  the  tight  wing  of  EdVurd's  arsay.j 
and  though  the  troops  may  have  filled  their  canteens  there  pUe- 
vvons  to  ahe  action,  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  any  fart  of  the  action 
itself  couM  have  taken  place  there,  unfess  wo  suppose  that  Ed* 
ward's  van  and  centre  had  bath  been  obliged  to .  give  way  'in  the 
oariy  part  *f  iheaay ,  aid  to  mil  upon  their  reserve.  Far  Nonifora 
marching  ant  of  the  town  about  noon  to  give  h'm  battle,  it  is  not 
likely  that  Edward  would  willingly  have  retired  so  far  from  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  and  thnsiliave  given  up  the  'vantage  ground. 

Before  tlie  battle,  Leicester  seems  to  have  lost  all  courage  and 
confidence,  exclaiming*  "  may  God  receive  oar  seals,  our  bodies 
are  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies !"  be  took,  however,  itlie  precau- 
tion to  place  the  captive  Henry  in  his  own  armour,  or  at  least  in 
armour  with  similar  heraldic  bearings,  in  the  van  of  ias  army, 
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-where  he  was  recognized/  soon  "after  the  attack  commenced,  by 
some  of  Edward's  troops,  on  which  the  affectionate  youth  rushed 
through  the  thickest  of  the  battle  to  the  assistance  of  his  parent, 
thus  disguised  and  endangered ;  and  having  provided  for  his  safe- 
ty, returned  to  another  part  of  the  field.  Early  in  the  battle 
indeed,  as  Mr.  Tindal  observes  from  historic  sources,  the  slaugh- 
ter of  great  numbers  of  Leicester's  troops  seemed  to  indicate  the 
fortune  of  the  day ;  but  no  man  yet  shrank  from  his  arduous  duty ; 
victory  or  death  seemed  alone  the  alternatives. 

Where  the  brunt  of  the  conflict  lay,  there  was  bat  little  room 
for  either  party  to  extend  their  front ;  the  slaughter  therefore  was 
included  during  the  battle  in  a  very  small  space,  and  no  quarter 
being  given  on  either  side,  the  work  of  death  vent  on  slowly,  bat 
surely,  during  a  long  summer  evening,  until  the  baron's  forces 
wearied  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  made  it  necessary  for 
them  to  be  the  assailants,  and  worn  out  by  the  determined  resist- 
ance of  the  royalists,  began  to  waver  in  their  attacks.  At  the 
going  down  of  the  sun,  of  a  sun  which  they  were  doomed  never 
more  to  see  returning  from  the  eastern  sky,  Leicester  himself 
with  his  son  Henry,  and  a  few  faithful  followers,  were  then  strug- 
gling on  foot  against  a  host  of  foes  cheered  by  almost  having 
gained  their  dear  bought  victory;  resistance  was  now  inutile ;  the 
gallant,  though  misguided  veteran,  asked  Jbr  quarter,  but  was  told 
there  was  no  mercy  for  a  traitor ;  then  exclaiming  "  God  have 
mercy  upon  our  souls,  our  bodies  must  perish !"  he  rushed  amidst 
his  foes,  with  a  resolute  despair,  where  he  and  his  few  remaining 
noble  adherents  were  soon  cut  to  pieces.  The  remnant  of  the  de- 
feated army  seem  now  to  have  directed  their  flight  upon  their  left 
towards  the  Avon;  the  slaughter  of  coarse  became  greater  than 
ever,  and  most  probably  greatest  at  OJpenham,  where  are  still 
the  ruins  of  a  bridge,  broken  down  at  that  time  by  some  of  Ed- 
ward's troops  to  cut  off  their  retreat  It  was  at  this  period  of  the 
day,  that  the  reservoir,  now  called  Battlewelt,  as  traditionally 
reported,  was  so  choaked  with  carnage  as  to  have  remained  long 
asetess  to  the  neighbouring  peasantry;  but,  as  we  have  observed 

before. 
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before,  after  a  caiefol  examination  of  the  spot,  this  does  not  seem 
likely ;  for  it  it  impossible  the  vanquished  army  could  have  fallen 
back  upon  that  in  their  retreat,  unless  that  Edward's  army,  as 
before  noticed,  had  deserted  their  commanding  position  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  This  bloody  contest  lasted  seven  hours,  from 
two  in  the  afternoon  nutil  nioe  at  night ;  part  of  which  time, 
however,  was  taken  up  with  the  pursuit  and  slaughter.  About 
9000  were  slain;  amongst  whom  were  many  nobles ;  and  Guy  de 
Baliol,  a  foreigner,  or  more  probably  a  Scotchman,  was  so  mang- 
led by  wounds  that  it  was  recorded  he  was  buried  in  his  armour, 
therefore  moat  likely  to  be  the  person  dug  up  a  few  years  ago,  as 
we  shall  notice  in  another  place.  Bones  have  since  been  dug  up 
at  Offenham,  at  a  place  called  Dead  Men's  Ait ;  but  Mr.  Tindal 
judiciously  supposes  from  its  situation,  that  this  may  perhaps 
have  only  been  the  place  of  interment,  and  not  actually  the  spot 
where  so  many  fell. 

Evesham  seems,  after  this,  to  have  suffered  but  little  in  the 
various  commotions,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  at  which 
time  ClsmEnt  Lycbfield  was  abbot  He  was  originally  a 
monk  of  the  order  of  St  Beuedict;  but  becoming  abbot  of 
this  place,  he  continued  here  until  the  dissolution  of  religious 
houses,  with  a  resolution  not  to  surrender  the  abbey  for  profane 
uses.  At  length,  however,  by  the  tricks  of  Thomas  Cromwell, 
then  Secretary  of  State  to  King  Henry  VIII.  he  was  persuaded 
to  resign  his  pastoral  staff  to  a  young  monk  of  the  name  of  Philip 
Hawford,  alias  Ballard;  but  he  soon  found  out  the  deception,  for 
the  monastery  was  immediately  afterwards  resigned  into  the  hands 
of  the  commissioners,  and  Hawford  had  not  only  a  considerable 
pension  allowed  him,  but  was,  in  1563,  made  Dean  of  Worcester, 
to  effect  which  the  very  respectable  dean,  John  Barlow,  M.  A. 
and  who  had  held  that  office  for  eleven  years,  was  dismissed  with- 
out  compensation.  As  for  Lycbfield  himself,  who  was  universally 
allowed  by  all  parties  to  have  been  a  most  pious  and  sealous  stan* 
be  was  left  to  linger  in  obscurity,  and  to  witness  the  partial  destruc- 
tion of  that  abbey  on  which  he  had  expended  such  large  sums,  both 
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in  building  and  repairing.  These  improvement*  will  bo  noticed  in 
Another  plaoe ;  H  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  he  died  in  oh* 
scurity,  at  or  near  Evesham,  bat  urns  permitted  to  repose  ia  thai 
chapel  which  he  himself  had  built,  adjoining  to  the  abbey  church, 
inlMO. 

The  dissolution  of  the  abbey  must  naturally  hare  produced  great 
changes  in  Evesham;  but  we  have  a  very  goad  picture  of  hs  state 
about  thirty  years  afterwards,  in  Leland's  Itinerary  *. 

«  I  rode  from  Auloester  towards  Evesham,  a  2  miles,  by  woody 
and  enclosed  ground,  and  then  a  mile  by  ground  lease  enclosed, 
hot  baring  mors  corn  then  wood.  Thence  a  4  miles  by  deare 
Champion.  Some  wood  about  Evesham  on  the  right  |ipe  of 
Avon, 

"  The  towne  of  Evesham  is  metely  large,  and  well  builded  with 
tymbne.  The  market  sted  is  myre  and  large.  There  be  divers 
praty  streets  in  the  towne,  The  market  is  very  celebrate.  In 
the  towne  in  no  hospitall,  or  other  famous  foundation,  but  the  late 
abbey, 

"  There  was  no  towene  at  Evesham  before  the  foundation  of 
the  abbey f  Clement  tychfield,  the  last  Abbot  of  Evesbam,  save 
•no,  did  very  much  cost  in  building  of  the  abbey  and  other 
places  iongging  to  it.  He  builded  much  about  the  quire  in  adora* 
ing  it  He  made  a  right  sumptuous  and  high  square  towiw  of 
stone  in  the  cemetary  of  Eovesham.  This  towre  had  a  great  bell 
hi  it,  and  a  goodly  clock,  and  was  as  a  gate-bouse  ho  one  piece  of 
the  abbey.  This  abbot  builded  at  his  raauour  at  Uftttiham,  about 
a  mile  above  Evesham,  upon  Avon  ripa  dextra.  There  be  within 
the  precinct  of  the  abbey  of  Eveshsm,  *  parish  churches,  whether 
the  people  of  the  town  resort  j  but  the  whole  profit,  savings  the 
vrcarage  of  oAe  church,  was  appropriated  to  the  abbey. 

"  From  Eovesham  I  paused  on  six  or  seven  miles,  all  by  Chantpsoa 
ground,  in  the  vale  of  Evesham,  being  all  or  most  part  in  Worces? 
shire,  to  Stannary  village,  standing  hi  the  rootes  of  the  hills  of 
Cotsyoobd.  The  vale  of  Eovesham  is  as  it  were  for  such  an  angle, 

the 
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the  Hotrew*  of  Worcestershire,  it  it  Me  plentiful  of  com     II 
Jyest  front  the  ripe  of  Avon  to  the  rootes  of  Cetoweuld  bills." 

From  this  period  Evesham  witnessed  its  magnificent  abbey  sink! 
into  silent  decay,  or  viewed  its  once  aacred  walla  totter  under  the 
sacrilegious  haada  of  more  active  destruction.  We  find  it,  however, 
bat  little  noticed  in  history,  until  the  civil  wars,  when  from  its 
sitaatien,  no  eaaily  capable  of  defence,  its  possession  became  an 
object  to  the  contending  parties.  In  1644,  on  the  36th  of  May, 
it  was  taken  by  Maaaey,  at  the  bead  of  the  Parliamentarian  army, 
with  the  loss  of  only  twenty  men  killed,  and  some  wounded ;  at 
which  time  its  small  garrison  of  only  three  hundred  men,  waa 
commanded  by  Colonel  begg*,  ancestor  of  the  present  noble  fa- 
mily of  Dartmouth.  It  appears  from  Clarendon,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Evesham  were  at  that  time  favourable  to  the  new  order  of 
things ;  and  he  telle  us,  that  Charles  hearing  that  Waiter  re* 
Jnained  stiH  in  his  old  quarters  near  Worcester,  he  marched  very 
fat  to  Evesham ;  nor  would  he  stay :  but  gave  orders  for  the 
fcoree  and  foot,  without  delay,  to  march  through  it,  after  he  had 
provided  for  the  breaking  down  the  bridge,  and  made  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  pay  8001.  for  their  alacrity  in  the  reception  of 
Waller;  and  likewise  compelled  them  to  deliver  a  thousand  pairs 
of  shoes  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  which,  without  any  long  pause, 
was  submitted  to  and  performed. 

Having  thus  taken  a  brief  view  of  the  hjatary,  we  shall  slightly 
aketeh  the  town  itaeK 

We  are  told  that  the  Abbey  Church  waa  a  magnificent  building, 
of  more  than  ordiaary  length  ;  and  on  its  eouth  side  were  cha*. 
tern,  with  a  spacioas  and  curious  walk  communicating  with  the 
church  of  St.  Lawrence.  Both  the  church  and  cloisters  were  of 
the  most  superb  Gothic  workmanship,  and  had  no  less  than  164 
marble  pillars ;  whilst  the  church  contained  Id  altars,  besides 
the  high  altar,  where  devotees  might  present  their  prayers,  and 
other  more  valuable  gifts,  to  the  various  saints  presiding  over 
them. 

Tne  extent  of  the  abbey  and  its  offices  must  have  been  very 

great, 
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.great,  at  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  abbey  watt  for- 
merly extended  iUeif  from  the  end  of  the  bridge,  nearly  m  a 
direct  line  across  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Avon ;  thereby 
separating  the  abbey  and  it*  offices,  together  with  ita  gardens, 
fish-ponds,  and  probably  ita  vineyard,  from  the  town.  A  con- 
siderable range  of  this  wall  is  still  in  existence,  and  the  carious 
stranger  may  find  some  of  the  doors  and  windows  of  various 
parts  of  the  building  more  particularly  dedicated  to  secular  pur- 
poses, still  existing  in  some  ruinous  offices  near  to  the  house  of 
Miss  Philips. 

The  stately  tower  is  the  first  object  that  strikes  the  view  of  the 
stranger  in  his  approach  to  Evesham,. particularly  as  he  eaters 
from  Worcester,  when  it  appears  proudly  towering  over  the  hum- 
bler mansions  in  the  town,  and  the  mouldering  ruins  of  ita  an- 
cient companions.  The  grandeur  increases  on  a  nearer  approach, 
when  its  numerous  ornaments  can  be  minutely  seen;  and  the 
stone  of  which  it  is  built  has  so  well  resisted  the  assaults  of  time, 
that.it  may  remain  as  a  monument  of  Monkish  magnificence  far 
many  centuries.  It  is  said  that  this  edifice  would  also  have 
shared  in  the  general  wreck  of  the  abbey,  if  the  last  abbot  Haw* 
ford,  and  the  townspeople,  had  not  purchased  it  for  their  own 
use;  it  is  fortunate  they  did  so,  for  certainly  nothing  could 
have  been  a  greater  embellishment  to  their  town.  Some  doubts 
have  arisen  with  respect  to  its  real  builder.  Grose  records,  that 
Clement  Lychfield,  the  reputed  founder,  was  buried  in  a  chapel 
which  he  had  built,  in  the  window  of  which  there  was  aet  up,  in 
his  life-time,  an  inscription  running  thus: 

"  Orate  pro  anima  Domini  dementis  Lichfield  Sactrdoti* 
Cojus  tempore  tnrris  Eveshemia?  aedificata  est" 

On  this  Gough  observes  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  tower 
was  built  at  bis  cost;  but,  adds  he,  perhaps  as. the  inscription 
is  said  to  have  been  painted  in  his  life-time,  he  might,  out  of 
modesty,  avoid  mentioning  that  particular.      It  is,  perhaps,  a 

question 
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question' of  very  tittle  importance;  but  from  even  a  slight  in* 
spection  of  the  tower  itself,  it  is  evident  that  it  mast  hare  been 
baitt  in  or  near  his  time,  as  the  reef  over  the  gate-way  is  a  wooden 
one,  and  quite  flat,  withont  any  signs  of  ever  having  had  the- 
spandrilled  arches,  whieir  were  always  in  use,  a  very  short  time 
previous  to  the  dissolution. 

Above  the  dial,  on  its  western  front,  are  placed  two  wooden 
figures,  representing  men  in  armour.  Of  these,  Grose  remarks, 
that  their  employment  was,  some  years  since,  to  announce  tlie 

'  fleeting  minutes  to  unheeding  mortals,  by  striking  with  their, 
spears  the  quarters  of  the  hour,  on  two  bells  hanging  above  then 
underneath  a  pediment;  but  time,  he  adds,  was  no  less  impartial  to 
these  his  devoted  servants,  than  to  those  more  inattentive  to  his 
progress :  for  art  failed  in  her  assistance,  and  they  now  rest  from 
their  labour. 

But  perhaps  the  owctenf  gate-way  to  the  abbey,  if  not  the 
most  magnificent,  is  at  least  the  most  curious,  part  of  its  remains. 
This  has  been  so  accurately,  and  so  elaborately,  described  by 
Mr.  Green,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Grose,  that  we  shall  avail  ourselves 
of  its  assistance,  particularly  as  from  the  great  care  taken  of  it  by 
the  Philips's  family,  in  whose  garden  wall  it  stands,  it  is  still 
in  the  same  state  of  preservation,  and  likely  to  remain  so  for 
ages.  He  observes,  that  it  is  an  elliptical  arch,  and  seventeen  feet 
high  from  the  ground  to  the  key-stone;  but  then  it  is  evident 
that  the  bottom  part  of  it  is  much  filled  up  by  the  rubbish  of  the 
ruins  that  formerly  surrounded  it  Indeed,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  immense  rising  ground  between  the  arch  and  the  river  is  en* 
.tirely  formed  of  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  and  church;  and  it  has  se- 
veral times  been  proposed  to  clear  them  away,  not  only  for  an* 
ttquarian  purposes,  hut  under  the  idea  that  the  marble  and  other 
•tones  would  amply  repay  the  expense  of  labour. 

The  arch  itself,  which  is  a  retiring  one,  is  divided  by  three 
sets  of  mouldings  into  two  ranges  of  niches,  filled  with  carved 
Jigures,  eight  in  each  range.  The  outer  row  consists  of  sitting 
figures,  which  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  either  abbots  or 

bishops, 
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bishops,  from  their  being  seated  oa  a  kind  of  throne ;  but  a*  they 
have  all  suffered  decapitation,  it  is  impossible  now  precisely  Id  as* 
certain  their  dignity.     Unfortunately  too,  the  inner  range  have 
experienced  the  same  harsh  treatment  from  the  caprice  of  a  for. 
mer  proprietor  of  this  garden  and  the  accompanying  mansion,  to 
which  the  arch  serves  as  an  entrance.    His  motive  is  said  Is  have 
been  the  extirpation  of  the  worship  of  images;  and  fearing  that 
even  these  might  become  objects  of  veneration,  be  thought  the 
best  method  of  preventing  it  would  be  to  take  off  their  heads.    In 
this  second  range,  the  figares  are  standing,  bat  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  saints,  or  merely  inferior  officers  of 
the  monastery.    Mr.  Green  adds,  that  be  never  remembers  ts  have 
seen  figares  more  easily  disposed,  or  better  executed,  than  these, 
of  the  age  that  they  are  known  to  be ;  their  draperies  are  flowing 
and  easy ;  and  those  parts  of  the  body  which  can  be  seen,  carry 
the  evidence  of  much  taste  and  spirit  abont  them,     in  these  opi- 
nions we  are  happy  to  agree  with  him,  and  farther  to  confirm  his 
observation,  that  great  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  late  years 
in  preserving,  as  entire  as  possible,  this  venerable  specimen  of  an* 
tiquity.     The  outer  part  has  been  faced  with  more  modern  work  in 
order  to  keep  it  from  the  weather;  and  the  adjoining  walk  were 
raised  as  friendly  supporters  to  its  interesting  remains:  so  that 
it  now  forms  a  pleasing  entrance  at  one  end  of  the  garden  avenue 
leading  to  a  house  built  on  the  rains  of  the  monastery,  and  now 
the  property  of  Miss  Philips. 

Close  to  the  abbey-gardens,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  as- 
gust  tower,  stand  the  ruined,  yet  venerable,  remains  of  the 
church  of  St.  Lawrence,  which,  in  its  original  state,  mast  have 
been  an  edifice  of  great  heauiy.  Us  eastern  window  is  atiU  sa 
exquisite  specimen  of  the  ornamented  mid  florid  Gothic;  and 
though  the  chapel  of  Clement  Lychfield  in  the  sooth  aisle,  next  the 
garden,  is  of  small  size,  yet  it  is  still,  even  in  its.  dilapidated  state, 
of  extreme  elegance,  and  shews  great  delicacy  of  construction. 
It  fell  into  ruin  soon  after  the  dissolution ;  but  was  afterwards 
fitUri  up  as  a  parish  church.  It  was  again  suffered  to  go  to  de- 
.  cay, 
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cay,  for  what  reason  we  have  not  been  able  to  develcpe,  aid  it 
now  forma  an  august  ruin  with  its  elegant  clusters  of  Gothic  pil- 
fers, it*  pointed  atehes  and  solemn  vaults  beneath  them,  begirt 
with  the  weeds  of  desolation,  and  shaded  by  tufts  of  long  grass 
podding  to  the  blast 

Here,  exclaims  a  late  energetic  tourist,  if  here  has  been  the  re- 
sort of  the  monks,  how  grand  must  have  been  the  deep-totted  or- 
gans swell,  the  loud  anthem  of  an*  hundred  voices,  rolling  through 
those  roofs,  and  echoed  by  the  surrounding  hallowed  walls  I  What 
devotion  weald  not  rise  upon  enthusiastic  wings,  when  it  heard 
the  toll  of  a  vesper-bell  thrown  wrth  mournful  sound  through  a 
dead  calm  of  air  tike  this;  or  perhaps  filling  up  the  intervals  of 
the  howling  Hants  of  winter ! 

Even  now,  when  toll  these  heaven  inspiring  sounds  hare 
ceased,  even  now  does  memory  recur  to  them,  and  fancy  people* 
the  gloom  with  all  its  fortner  inhabitants ;  for  every  footstep  treads 
where  souls,  disgusted  with  the  world,  retired  from  its  buoy  tur- 
moil* 1 

-  Next  to  this  is  the  present  parish  church,  a  venerable  buitdina> 
wad  kept  in  good  repair,  with  a  few  monuments,  but  nothing  par- 
ticularly deserving  description. 

Mr.Tiadale  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ancient  pavement  of  the  once 
magnificent  abbey  church,  lies  nearly  entire  between  the  arch  and 
Miss  Philip's  residence  ;  much  light  ho  adds  might  certainly  be 
obtained  by  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  preniisea  by  the  spade, 
and  probably  many  valuable  articles  discovered.  At  present  this 
•pot,  however,  forms  a  very  elegant  garden,  which  doubtless  ia 
an  insuperable  objection  with  the  fur  proprietor,  to  its  being  dis- 
turbed. 

It  is  impossible,  concludes  this  very  accurate  local  historian,  to 
walk  in  this  garden,  which  to  a  native  antiquary  must  seem  al- 
most classic  ground,  without  a  variety  of  emotions  congenial  to 
the  spot:  when  wo  renect,  that  underneath  repose  die  bones  of  the 
isanderj  venerable  from  intrinsic  worth,  of  a  numerous  body  of 
f  saints 
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saints  and  martyrs,  we  must  here  feel  both  a  pleasing  awe,  and  a 
serious  delight. 

The  man  in  armotir,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  we*  das/ 
up  between  St  Lawrence's  ehurefc  and  tile  garden,  wbikt  digging 
the  foundation  for  a  wall.  Mr.  Philips,  who  was  then  alive, 
scrupulously  left  it  untouched,  and  ordered  the  wall  to  he  built 
upon  it. 

Besides  its  two  ohnrches,  Evesham  contains  four  Meeting* 
houses,  for  as  many  different  sects ;  and  it  has  two  Freesckools 
within  the  limits  of  the  borough,  though  one  of  them  is  in  that 
part  called  Bmgeworth.  The  school  in  Evesham,  properly 
speaking,  is  very  ancient,  claiming  Lychneld  for  its  founder,  an 
injunction  to  pray  for  whose  soul,  in  the  Mack  letter,  is  still 
in  existence  over  the  door.  The  building,  tike  several  other 
houses,  in  the  town,  particularly  within  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  abbey,  is  of  wooden  frame-work,  and  is  worthy  notice  by  the 
antiquary.  < 

The  Bridge  is  an  ancient  structure,  and  must  have  been  partly 
aebuilt  after  being  broken  down  by  the  Royal  army,  in  1644;  the 
principal  part  of  it,  however,  may  have  been  erected  soon  after 
1374,  in  which  year  it  was  carried  away  by  a  flood,  as  appeals 
from  an  old  MS.  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  one  of  the  ab- 
bots. 

The  Toum-hall  is  an  old  building,  and  was  built  by  one  of  the 
family  of  Hobby,  who  had  possessions  here,  after  the  dissolution  ; 
it  is  supported  by  arches,  over  which  is  a  handsome  apartment 
used  for  public  meetings,  and  serving  as  a  sessions-house  for  the 
corporation;  whilst  in  the  winter-season  it  is  often  graced  by  a 
genteel  and  numerous  assembly  of  all  the  fashion  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood. 

The  Market  is  on  Monday ;  and  it  has  four  annuel  Fairs; 
en  the  2d  of  February,  Monday  after  Easter-week,  Whit-moaday» 
and  the  21st  of  Sept.  all  famous  for  black  cattle  and  horses. 

Though-not  a  place  of  very  extensive  trade  or  mannfartarc,  yet 

Evesham 


may  be  said  to  have  a  cenei4erable  shore  of  1 
Much  of  this  arises  from  its  extensive  gardens,  in  the  prodooe  of- 
which  ten  thousand  pounds  are  supposed  to  be  tamed  annu- 
ally ;  their  fruit  and  vegetables  being  sent  as  far  is  Bath,  and 
even  into  Yorkshire.  This  branch  of  trade  is  of  gssat  import- 
ance to  general  industry,  and  the. employment  of  the  poor  womsa 
and  children  is  ohiefly  with  the  gardeners,  of  whom  there  are 
great  *  numbers,  occupying  perhaps  one  thousand  acres .  in  the 
neighbourhood.. 

A  trifling  manufacture  of  knit-caps  and  stockings  baa  also  ex- 
isted here  for  many  years ;  and  Evesham  is  famous,  throughout. 
Ha  vicinity,  for  the  manufacture  of  drills  and  other,  agricultural 
implements,  of  which  there  are  two  4aunufaetories  within  the 
place.    . 

There  are  several  mills  which  do  considerable  business,  per*, 
ticularly  an  oil  mill,  which  is  constructed  upon  a  very  curious 
plan,  and  is  well  worthy  of  examination.  In  TindaTs  History 
of  this  place,  there  is  a  story  of  some  misguided  mortal,  a  man  of 
the  lower  class,  having  entered  this  mill,  and  seeming'  to  observe 
its  operations  with  much  curiosity,  and  silent  attention.  The 
large  pendant,  upright  beams,  or  hammers,  that  by  repeated 
strokes  on  the  wedges  on  which  they  fall,  serve  to  press  the  oil 
from  the  seed,  appeared  moat  of  all  the  machinery  to  excite  his 
wonder  and  approbation.  After  looking  on  far  some  tiste,  he 
seised  a  moment,  when  the  attention  of  the  workman  nearest  him 
was  otherwise  occupied,  and  suddenly  drawing  a  sharp  axe  from 
under  his  clothes,  at  the  instant  when  one  of  these  beams  was 
suspended  to  strike,  he  laid  bis  hand  across  the  wedge,  and  bold* 
ing  the  axe  over  it,  the  beam  with  one  blow  severed  it  from  bis 
arm  at  the  wrist  He  had  with  most  sstoaishing  precaution,  far- 
nished  himself  with  a  dressing  for  the  stump,  and  hastening  away 
to  a  medical  gentleman  in  the  town,  desired  him  coolly  to  apply 
it.  The  Editor  of  these  sheets  made  particular  enquiry  into  this 
story,  which  is  correct  in  all  parte;  and  the  vary spot  where  it 
happened  was  pointed  out  to  him.     It  js  supposed  that  some  re* 
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ligtoas  mania  bad  seised  upen  this  unfortunate,  who  left  the  place 
a  lev  weeks  afterwards. 

Evesham  is  in  some  degree  famous  for  its  biography.  JBer- 
juurdi,  who  made  himself  so  notorious  soon  after  the  Revolution* 
by  joining  in  the  assassination  plot  against  William*  was  a  na- 
tive of  this  town;  and  it  is  said,  that  his  father,  who  was  a  son  of 
Philip,  a  count  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire,  and  Resident  in  this 
oonntry,  from  Genoa,  for  many  years,  was  the  person  who  first 
introduced  here  the  present  system  of  gardening,  now  so  bene- 
ficial. 

Hugh  de  Evesham,  so  called  from  this  town,  which  was  hie 
native  place,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  physic;  and  hm 
skill  in  that  art  was  reputed  so  great,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  phenix  of  his  age;  to  this  he  added  another  science,  that  of 
judicial  astrology,  which,  at  that  period  of  ignorance,  was  consi- 
dered as  absolutely  necessary  for  every  physician.  He  also  appears 
to  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  col ti  ration  *nd  improvement 
of  the  mathematics;  and  so  great  was  his  feme,  that  some  ques- 
tions in  natural  history  having  produced  a  controversy  at  Rome, 
Pope  Martin  IV.  sent  for  him  to  settle  the  dispute,  in  which  <fc£> 
ficult  business,  difficult  in  days  of  bigotted  ignorance,  be  acquitted 
himself  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  that  the  pontiff  promoted 
him  to  a  cardinal's  hat  for  St.  Laurence,  in  1280.  Though  benefited 
by  his  skill,  yet  the  Italians  could  not  brook  bis  being  n  foreigner, 
and  became  so  envious  of  bis  preferment,  that  some  of  tbem  poi- 
soned him  after  he  had  enjoyed  the  cardinalahip  only  seven  yearn. 
This,  some  have  considered  as  making  his  skill,  both  in  physics 
and  astrology,  very  doubtful,  saying  that  he  could  not  be  a  skil- 
ful physician  that  knew  not  when  he  had  taken  poison,  and  could 
not  cure  himself;  whilst  his  advocates  advanced,  that  slow  poi- 
sons are  so  indiscernible,  that  he  might  not  easily  have  discovered 
it,  because  he  did  not  suspect  it.  Ciaconitu,  indeed,  who  seems 
very  anxious  for  his  posthumous  honour,  denies  the  fact  of  his  be- 
ing poisoned ;  and  asserts  that  he  died  of  the  plague :  with  whiob 
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lattef  position  we  shall  not  quarrel,  as  it  thereby  leaves  to  Eve- 
sham the  honour  of  having,  at  least,  produced  one  conjurer. 

William  Hopkins,  Prebendary  of  Worcester,  was  born  at 
Evesham,  August  28,  1647.  His  father  was  a  clergyman,  and 
his  grandfather  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune  in  Bewdley,  for 
which  town  he  was  chosen  member  of  Parliament,  but  died  before 
he  took  his  seat.  At  the  early  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to 
Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  and  at  twenty-four  he  went  chaplain  to 
Mr.  Henry  Coventry,  then  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Sweden.  It  is  supposed,  that  on  this  embassy  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  great  proficiency  in  the  Saxon  language, 
which  gave  him  great  advantages  as  an  investigator  of  early 
English  history* 

l&  addition  to  his  skill  in  the  Northern  and  modern  languages, 
lie  also  possessed  a  classical  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew, and. Oriental  tongues;  and  not  only  assisted  Dr.  Hicks  in 
his  Septentrional  Grammar,  and  Bishop  Gibson  the  continuator 
of  Camden,  but  was  also  the  author  of  several  learned,  though  ano- 
nymous tracts.  In  antiquarian  knowledge,  both  respecting  his 
own  cathedral,  and  that  of  the  English  church  in  general,  he 
was  very  erudite}  yet  he  seems  to  have  had  but  an  indifferent 
opinion  of  the  Habyngdon  MSS.  for  in  a  letter  of  his,  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  of  which  Dr.  Nash  has  presented  an  ex- 
tract, he  says,  '<  he  is  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Nicholson  for  his 
good  opinion  of  him,  that  he  had  offered  to  assist  any  one  in  the 
publishing  Abingdon's  MSS.  that  he  was  sure,  by  what  he  had 
seen,  there  were  great  defects  and  eitors  in  them;  that  Mr. 
Abingdon  never  had  access  to  the  Cottonian  Library,  that  he  was 
no  Saxonist,  and  had  taken  many  things  upon  trust :  that  his 
style  was  ill,  and  his  way  of  writing  so  tedious,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  write  the  book  anew,  in  great  part,  to  fit  it  for  the 
press.11 

Dr.  Hopkins  died  in  1700.  His  first  lady  was  Miss  Averitt 
Martin,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  all  of  whom  died  young. 
He  married  to  his  second,  Mrs./Elizabeth  Wbitehorne,  of  Tewkes- 
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bury,  daughter  of  Henry  Bromley,  of  Upton  om  Severn,  Esq.  a 
lady,  whom  Dr.  Nash  calls,  of  bright  parts,  and  of  exemplary 
piety  and  virtue. 

John  Watson,  who  was  bora  here  in  1540,  studied  at  All 
Soul's  College,  Oxford,  took  a  degree  of  M.  D.  and  afterwards 
entered  into  hbly  orders,  and  was  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  1580. 
He  was  at  all  times  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  poor  at  Evesham. 
It  is  said  that  he,'  being  60  years  of  age,  and  then  dean,  when  of- 
fered the  bishopric,  proposed  to  give  the  Earl  of  Leicester  2001. 
to  be  excused  from  accepting  that  dignity.  When  Queen  Elba* 
beth  heard  this,  "  Why,  then/'  said  she  "Watson  shall  have  it; 
he  being  more  worthy  thereof,  who  will  give  2001.  to  decline, 
than  he  who  will  give  20001.  to  attain  it."  Fuller,  who  relates 
this,  says  he  was  bom  at  Bengeworth. 

Elizabeth  Elstob,  also,  the  translator  of  Alfred's,  and  other 
Saxon  homilies,  though  not  a  native  of  Evesham,  kept  a  small 
school  here  for  twenty  years,  to  which  she  was  reduced  by  the 
death  of  her  uncle  and  protector,  Dr.  Elstob,  a  Canon  of  Can* 
terbury.  She  was  afterwards  patronized  by  the  Duchess  of  Port- 
land, and  by  Queen  Caroline  who  allowed  her  a  small  pension. 

Forming  part  of  this  borough,  but  locally  distinct  from  it,  be- 
ing separated  by  the  Avon,  is 

Bengeworth, 

A  small,  but  flourishing  place,  with  an  excellent  new  posting 
inn,  and  some  trade,  with  a  wharf  on  the  Avon.  It  also  has  the 
advantage  of  being  more  directly  on  the  London  road  than  Eve* 
sham  is. 

Here  was  formerly  a  castle,  but  the  military  and  the  monkhood 
do  not  seem  to  have  agreed  well  together.  It  belonged  to  a  branch 
of  the  noble  family  of  Beauchamp :  and  in  the  twelfth  century, 
William  de  Beauchamp,  its  then  possessor,  was  accused  by  the 
inmates  of  the  abbey,  of  destroying  the  walls  of  the  cemetery, 
and  of  robbing  the  church.  With  respect  to  this  accusation,  they 
seem  to  have  been  not  only  accusers,  but  also  the  executors  Of 
the  sentence,  for  William  de  Audeville,  then  abbot,  proceeded  to 

excommunicate 
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excommunicate  Beaucbarap;  and  having  soon  after  got  possession 
of  the  castle,  he  pulled  it  down,  and  consecrated  its  site  for  a 
burying  ground,  and  it  is,  we  believe,  the  present  one. 

Here  is.  now  an  ancient  church,  but  without  any  thing  very  cu- 
rious; it  has' a  chapel  on  the  north  side,  which  was  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Deacle,  a  benevolent  inhabitant  of  this  place,  as  proper 
to  be  fitted  up  as  a  school  house,  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in 
his  will.  Rambling  through  the  cemetery,  we  noticed  the  follow- 
ing humble  effort  of  a  rural  muse : 

"  I  for  my  wife  and  children  did  provide. 
Until  1. heard  the  noise  of  Are  cried  ; 
M  which  my  God  was  pleased  to  end  my  life. 
Although  a  loss  to  ray  children  and  mj  wife  !" 

The  free-school,  instead  of  being  in  the  church  yard,  has  been 
very  judicously  removed,  by  the  trustees,  to  a  convenient  build- 
ing which  they  have  erected  in  the  principal  street,  and  which 
forms  an  ornament  to  the  place,  being,  indeed  the  only  thing 
that  has  the  appearance  of  a  public  building.  It  educates  anf 
clothes,  in  the  style  of  Christ's  Hospital,  thirty  of  the  poorest 
boys  of  the  parish ;  and  we  believe  ourselves  correct  .in  repeating 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Nash,  that  this  is  certainly  a  noble  and  useful 
charity,  and  has  not,  except  in  some  few  instances,  had  the  ill 
fete  of  being  perverted  from  its  original  intent.     The 

Corporation 
of  Evesham  has  Bengeworth  united  with  it,  constituting  it  one 
borough ;  and  this  it  is  said  was  done  at  the  instance  of  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James  I.  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
as  Dr.  Nash  states,  from  the  authority  of  some  verses  at  the 
head  of  the  charter. 

Princcpt 
"  Mi  pater,  hoc  prim  urn  pro  Cambris,  da  mihi  votum." 

Roc 
"  Scis  mc,  nati,  nihil  posse  ncgare  tibi." 

2B2  It 
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It  consists  of  a  mayor,  high  steward,  recorder,  chamberlain,  se- 
ven aldermen,  of  whom  four  with  the  mayor  are  Justices  of  tho 
Peace,  and  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  gaol  delivery  for  all 
offence*  within  their  jurisdiction,  except  High  Treason.  There 
are  also  twelve  capital  burgesses,  called  assistants;  and  the  mayor 
is  almoner  and  clerk  of  the  market,  and  possesses  all  deodands, 
the  goods  of  felons  and  toll. 

Besides  these,  there  are  620  common  burgesses*,  with  whom, 
along  with  the  corporation,  rests  the  right  of  voting.  The  Rnab- 
ont  family  has  long  possessed  much  personal  influence.  In  1780, 
Rushout  and  Rous  were  the  representatives,  At  the  present  time, 
William  Manning  Esq.  and  Sir  Manaaseh  Lopez.  At  the  elec- 
tion in  1807,  the  state  of  the  poll  was,  for  Manning,  424;  Lo- 
pez, 334 ;  and  for  Ho  worth,  the  unsuccessful  candidate,  3*20. 

Hampton  is  a  small  village,  about  one  mile  from  Evesham, 
and  is  delightful  situated  on  an  eminence,  embosomed  within  a 
rich  thicket  of  oaks,  and  commanding  a  most  extensive  prospect 
of  that  luxuriant  vale  in  which  it  stands. 

Offenham,  already  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  battle, 
lies  about  one  mile  and  a  half  higher  up  the  river  than  Evesham, 
and  takes  its  name  from  King  Offa,  who  formerly  resided  here ; 
but  being  given  to  the  abbots  of  the  monastery,  it  became  their 
favourite  residence,  aud  some  remains  of  the  boundary  wall  of 
their  mansion  are  still  in  existence.  Nothing  is  now  to  be  seen 
of  the  bridge ;  but  from  the  spot  which  still  retains  the  name, 
there  is  a  most  enchanting  prospect  of  the  immediate  vale  of  Avon, 
of  Evesham  and  its  august  tower,  the  Dumbletou  hills,  &c. 

Nearly  in  a  line  with  this  spot,  on  the  north  side  of  the  vil- 
lage, there  is  a  large  stone,  almost  overgrown  with  ivy  :  it  has 
no  inscription  remaining,  but  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  me- 
morial set  up  iu  the  rudest  times. 

Three  villages  of  the  name  of  Littleton,  north,  sooth,  and 
middle,  deserve  mention  here,  as  giving  the  family  appellation  to 
the  present  noble  family  at  Hagley.  The  branch  of  Frankley 
were  possessed  of  lands  here  at  a  very  early  date,  but  Sir  John 

f  Littleton 
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Littleton  soM  them  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  South 
Littleton  now  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  the  other  two  to 
I/>rd  Northwic.  In  North  Littleton  an  inclosore  ia  now  taking 
plaee  upon  a  very  liberal  scale ;  the  pnWic  roads  are  forming 
forty  feet  wide,  and  the  private  ones  of  half  that  breadth,  which 
will  tend  very  much  to  improve  this  part  of  the  country,  by  in* 
creasing  the  facilities  of  communication. 

Cleeve  Prior  is  a  beautifnl  village,  on  an  eminence  on  the 
southern  bank  of  Avon,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  range  of 
dills  in  its  vicinity.  The  scenery  around  is  extremely  picturesque ; 
tor  here  the  river  winds  sweetly  round  the  loot  of  the  cliffs,  whilst 
Cleeve  mill  and  look  become,  in  combination,  not  only  useful  but 
beautiful  objects,  and  arc  well  contrasted  by  the  high,  rocky, 
back  ground. 

The  scenery  near  Harrington,  descending  the  river  on  its 
northern  bank,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Littleton  hills ;  be- 
hind which  Bredon  forms  a  beautiful  undulating  line,  which,  re- 
ceding in  due  gradation,  happily  blends  itself  with  the  aerial 
distance.* 

Some  of  the  people  lately  employed  in  the  qnarries  at  Cleeve 
Prior,  discovered  two  pots  of  coins  at  some  distance  underground, 
they  had  dug  through  sixteen  inches  of  soil,  four  of  limestone, 
and  eighteen  of  clay, 'before  they  found  them.  The  coins  consist 
principally  of  specimens  of  Gratian,  Valentinian,  Theodosius, 
&c.  they  are  of  both  gold  and  silver;  and,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  more  remarkable,  there  are  several  counterfeits  of  the 
gold  coins  among  them. 

Crossing  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  winding  of  the  Avon, 
we  come  to  the  village  of  Croftiiorne,  which  presents  to  the 
picturesque  tourist,  a  most  noble  and  interesting  scene.  Here, 
as  Mr.  Ireland  observes,  the  varying  and  capricious  hand  of  gar- 
dening has  not  interfered,  and  nature  remains  in  that  primitive 
state  of  simplicity,  that  constitutes  at  ouce  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful of  English  landscape.     In  the  church  uuder,  the  communion 
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table,  is  a  large  vault  for  the  Dinely  Jamily,  in  which,  as  it  is 
very  dry,  the  bodies  do  not  putrify,  but  wither,  and  retain  their 
original  form.  Here  are  some  curious  inscriptions,  and  some  very 
old  monuments.  The  possessions  of  the  Diuely  family,  however, 
are  now  enjoyed  by  that  of  Goodyere,  in  Hertfordshire,  is  conso 
qnence  of  a  melancholy  event,  well  known. 

Fladbury  stands  lower  down  the  river,  in  a  very  picturesque 
situation.  King  Ethelred  gave  this  place  to  Ostforus,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  in  691 ;  according  to  Leiand  and  Tanner,  it  was  soon 
changed  for  some  other  spot,  bat  on  condition  that  monastic  rues 
should  still  be  kept  here.  Near  it  is  an  handsome  seat  on  an 
eminence,  the  mansion  of  the  Ferrots,  of  which  family,  bat  a  lew 
years  ago,  was  George  Perrot,  Esq.  a  baron  of  the  exchequer, 
who  purchased  this  manor  together  with  the  navigation  of  the 
Avon  within  its  boundaries.  The  church  contains  some  mono- 
ments,  particularly  of  the  Throckmortons,  and  forms  a  pleasing 
object  when  seen  from  different  points  of  the  London  road. 

Elm  ley  Castle,  which  stands  on  the  Bredon  hills,  a  short 
distance  south-west  of  Evesham,  must  not  be  omitted  here,  as 
being  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  ancient,  wide  spread,  bat  now 
extinct  family  of  Beauchamp  designated  as  of  this  place :  ex* 
tinct  in  the  male  line,  but  whose  blood  is  mixed  with  that  of  our 
royal  family,  with  some  few  of  our  ancient  nobility,  and  also  with 
some  of  our  gentry.  The  church  of  Worcester  possessed  it  with 
many  other  good  things,  before  the  Conquest,  but  being  then 
seized  by  the  D'Abtots,  it  came  through  their  heiress,  Emmeline, 
to  Walter  de  Beauchamp.  In  this  family,  and  with  the  Nevilles, 
it  continued  until  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  when  it 
came  to  the  crown,  and  was  given  afterwards,  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
an  ancestor  of  the  Savages ;  since  which,  by  intermarriages,  H 
has  often  changed  its  masters,  and  there  is  now  but  little  of  the 
ancient  building  remaining :  though  a  latter  seat,  built,  perhaps, 
about  the  reign  of  James,  still  exists  to  be  a  memorial  of  its 
more  recent  owners. 

There  are  many  monuments  in  the  church,  amongst  which  is 

one 
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one  for  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of  Coventry,  with  a  very 
flattering  inscription;  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  pedestal, 
"  this  tomb  was  carried  to  the  church  of  Crone  D*Abtot,  there 
to  he  erected;  bat  the  Earl  of  Coventry  denied  it  to  be  set  op: 
the  countess  dowager,  at  whose  charge  it  was  made,  being,  then 
wife  to  Thomas  Savage,  Esq.  it  was  by  bia  order  brought  to  this 
place  1700/' 

As  Bishop  Bonner  has  been  said  to  have-  been  born  here,  me 
shall  insert  an  anecdote  from  Fuller  respecting  him,  in  addition 
to  what  has  been  said  under  the  article  of  Hanky,  particularly 
as  he  asserts  that  Bonner  was  actually  the  son  of  a  priest,  in 
Cheshire,  of  the  name  of  Savage,  hie  mother  being  married* 
be/ore  his  birth,  to  a  poor  man  of  her  own  rank  in  life.  Being 
restored  to  his  bishopric  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  caused  the 
death  of  twice  as  many  martyrs  as  all  the  bishops  in  England  be* 
sides :  which  gave  occasion  for  some  verses  to  be  made  upon  him, 
as  if  Nobody  were  speaking  : 

"  All  call  thee  cruel,  and  the  sponge  of  blood. 
But  Bonner,  I  tag,  tbou  art  mild  and  good." 

Leaving  Evesham,  by  the  London  road,  pass  through  Wick- 
ham  ford,  a  cheerful  bustling  village,  after  which  we  come  to 
Broadway,  a  long  and  straggling,  but  very  curious  place,  being 
built  entirely  of  stone,  which  gives  every  house  an  air  of  the 
most  pleading  antiquity.  This  place,  properly  speaking,  is  called 
Broadway  Street,  the  church  stands  at  some  distance  to  the 
right,  and  once  contained  some  painted  glass,  and  some  monu- 
ments of  the  Sheldms,  but  these  are  *ll  in  a  shattered  and  di- 
lapidated state.  The  whole  parish  bears  an  air  of  antiquity, 
which,  to  those  fond  of  looking  back  to  ancient  times,  has  a  very 
curious  and  pleasing  effect,  particularly  as  this  place,  though 
seemingly  unindebted  to  modern  improvement,  has  yet  an  air  of 
plenty  and  comfort,  arising  from  its  situation  in  a  good  corn  dis- 
trict.   Clarendon  tells  us,  that  after  Charles's  retreat  from  Eve- 
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Shan,  the  army  march*!  that  night  to  Broadway,  where  they 
v  quartered;  and  very  early  the  next  morning,  they  mounted  the 
hills  near  Campden,  and  then  they  had  time  to  breathe,  and  to 
look  with  pleasure  on  the  places  they  had  passed  through,  having 
now  left  Waller,  and  the  ill  ways  he  most  papa,  far  enough  behind, 
for  even  in  that  season  of  the  year  ( Jnly),  the  ways  in  that  vale 
were  very  deep. 
From  this  ancient  village  ascending  the  Broadway  ftHis 

SPMNGHILL 

a  seat  belonging  to  the  Bail  of  Coventry  appears  upon  the  right, 
embosomed  in  woods ;  and  is  an  elegant  modern  building,  but  un- 
occupied by  the  family,  and  at  present  advertised  to  be  let.  On 
these  bleak  and  barren  hills,  most  extensive  plantations  have  been 
made  of  late  years,  which  at  present  seem  to  thrive  very  well ; 
and  being  judiciously  planted  in  belts,  they  will  tend  much  to 
shelter  the  lands  and  improve  the  temperature ;  but  it  is  to  he  ap- 
prehended that  they  will  never  be  very  valuable  as  timber,  as  the 
oldest  trees  now  standing  on  the  hills  seem  much  stunted  and 
checked  in  their  growth, 

FARNHAM  ABBEY, 

a  modern  building,  but  in  the  Gothic  style,  erected  by  Sir  John 
Coterel,  Knt.  lies  on  the  left,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  commanding 
a  most  delightful  prospect  to  the  westward,  over  Worcestershire. 
Though  its  situation  was  originally  bleak  and  uncomfortable, 
being  on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  it  is  now  well  sheltered 
by  plantations,  which  have  been  disposed  in  a  most  pleasing 
style,  so  as  to  render  it  at  least  an  agreeable  summer  residence. 
It  also  forms  a  good  object  to  the  eye,  its  form  being  castellated 
and  well  adapted  to  its  site  and  surrounding  scenery.  Having 
been  lately  the  occasional  retreat  of  the  late  Walsh  Porter,  it 
bears  evident  marks  of  his  taste  for  improvement.  From  this 
point  of  view,  a  modern  gaxon  tower  erected  in  Springhill  plan- 
tations has  a  good  effect,  and  must  he  delightful  as  a  summer 
evening  retreat  from  the  very  extensive  view  it  commands.   Fur* 

thcr 
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tber  en,  upon  the  road-side,  is  the  Fish  Public-house,  a  watering- 
place  for  travellers  over  this  dreary  range,  aad  which  is  not  only 
extremely  useful  hut  is  also  an  ornament  to  the  scenery,  being 
built  in  imitation  of  the  antique  style.  The  view  from  this  spot 
over  the  vale  of  Evesham  cannot  bnt  produce  sentiments  of  rapture 
in  any  breast  not  totally  devoid  of  feeling ;  the  richest  verdure 
and  cultivation  are  disposed  at  the  feet  of  the  spectator,  whilst 
ihe  distant  hills  fading  into  every  retiring  shade  of  purple  teem 
to  carry  the  sight  almost  into  infinite  space* 

We  now  enter  the  parish  of  Blocxxey,  a  detached  part  of  the 
county.  The  town  itself  lies  to  the  left  of  the  London  road,  and 
the  view  from  this  point  into  Gloucester  and  Warwickshires  is 
extremely  pleasing,  looking  down  upon  the  rich  vale  in  which 
Campden  is  situated.  The  hills  of  this  parish  abound  in  stone* 
quarries,  which  are  much  used  not  only  for  building  bat  also 
for  dry  walling  for  which  purpose  they  aire  -very  well  adapted,  as 
no  hedges  are  to  be  met  with  on  these  hills,  so  that  a  stranger 
might  almost  fancy  himself  in  Derbyshire.  The  town  of  BhcMey 
has  several  corn  and  silk  mills,  which  are  very  beneficial  in  oc- 
cupying the  industry  of  the  town  and  vicinity ;  the  comfort  arising 
from  which  is  evident  on  all  sides.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the 
parishioners  for  the  care  and  attention  shewn  to  the  Church;  in 
which,  however,  at  different  periods,  they  have  been  much  as* 
sisted  by  the  liberality  of  the  Rushout  family,  now  elevated  to 
the  peerage.  The  foundation  of  this  church  is  very  ancient ;  for 
a  charter  of  Burhred,  King  of  Mercia,  in  8&>,  mentions  a  mo- 
nastery here,  which  Hemingus  sa)  s  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Worcester.  There  is  nothing  else  particularly  wor- 
thy of  notice,  except  some  vestiges  of  the  Roman  fosse,  at  a  place 
called  Dom,  within  the  limits  of  the  parish ;  and  a  hill  called 
the  Parks,  which  is  opposite  to  the  vicar's  garden,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  part  of  the  episcopal  park,  which,  with  a  palace, 
stood  here  before  the  Reformation.  Blockley  has  a  Fair  on  the 
Tuesday  after  Easter- week  for  a  few  cattle ;  and  another  on  the 

tt>th 
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20Ui  of  October,  which  is  prinpipally  a  mop,  or  statute  far  ser- 
vants. 

NORTHWIC. 

The  seat  of  Lord  Northwic  is  in  this  parish.  The  park  ham 
a  charming  effect  to  the  stranger  who  enters  it  after  passing  the 
bleak  hills  of  Broadway  ;  it  is  indeed  both,  extensive  and  veil 
planted,  as  the  soil  is  considered  peculiarly  favourable  for  oak  and 
beech,  of  the  former  of  which  there  are  several  specimens  highly 
deserving  of  notice  for  their  extraordinary  size.  The  quantity 
of  deer  is  very  great,  which  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene. 

The  house  itself  was  originally  a  good  specimen  of  ancient 
magnificence,  but  has  been  much  modernized.  First,  in  the 
early  part  of  laet  century,  under  the  tasteful  superintendance  of 
Lord  Burlington,  who  was  always  happy  when  his  friends  gave 
Mm  a  house  to  build,  or  to  alter;  and  since  that,  in  1778:  bat 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  notwithstanding  these  efforts  of  noble 
taste,  three  of  the  principal  apartments  were  actually  destitute  of 
fire-places,  so  as  to  leave  it  in  that  respect,  a  most  complete  sum- 
mer residence.  The  family  portraits  are  highly  interesting  to  the 
biographer,  who  will  here  find  an  original  of  Addison,  aparlimentary 
colleague  of  an  ancestor  of  the  present  peer ;  another  of  Lord 
Lechmere,  &c.  &c. 

Our  road  now  leads  us  to  several  detached  parts  of  the  county ; 
and  at  the  union  of  the  shires  of  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Warwick, 
and  Oxford,  there  stands  by  the  road-side  the  Four  SaiRE 
Stone,  with  the  names  of  each  county  cut  on  its  corresponding 
sides.  It  is  a  pleasing  object  of  white  stone,  and  of  good  taste 
and  elevation;  and  is  rather  interesting  from  being  situated  on 
the  spot  where  the  battle  was  fonght  about  1016,  between  the 
English  and  Danes,  when  the  latter,  under  Canute,  were  totally 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  King  Edmond  Ironside.  Here 
also  at  a  small  distance  is  a  fortification,  or  barrow,  which  Cam* 

den 
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den  and  Hot!  consider  as  of  Danish  origin ;  bat  Gough  seems  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  considers  it  as  British. 

It  now  becomes  rather  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  limits 
of  the  county ;  but  we  believe  that  we  must  here  mention  a  very 
neat  house,  surrounded  by  pleasing  plantations,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Sandys ;  and  an  ancient  castle  looking  place,  called  dhastleton, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Jones. 

Iccomb  is  another  detached  spot,  completely  insulated  by  Glou- 
cestershire. It  has  nothing  particularly  deserving  of  notice,  ex- 
cept the  ancient  church,  where  there  is  a  curious  tomb  of  a  knight 
in  armour,  surrounded  by  seven  figures,  some  of  which  are  in  re* 
ligious  habits:  it  lies  in  a  chapel  on  the  south  side,  under  a 
pointed  arch  in  the  wall,  and  in  what  is  called  "  Cope's  burying- 
place." 

Dailsford  is  another  detached  part  of  the  county,  principally 
remarkable  for  containing  the  magnificent  house  and  grounds  of 
Mh.  Hastings.  The  house  stands  in  a  most  conspicuous  and 
commanding  situation,  on  a  rising  ground  thickly  covered  with 
trees,  and  looking  down  upon  a  well  wooded  glen,  which  adds 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  Its  elevation 
is  very  handsome,  and  it  is  furnished  in  the  most  superb  style; 
whilst  the  whole  disposition  of  the  house  and  grounds  bespeak  a 
high  degree  of  taste,  and  elegant  attention  to  their  capabilities. 
The  ancient  manor-house,  which,  in  the  earliest  times  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Hastings  family,  has  long  been  in  ruins ; 
about  a  century  ago,  enough  of  it  remained  to  shew  its  original 
magnificence ;  but  now  there  is  not  a  stone  left  to  mark  its  site, 
which  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  church. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  sculls  and  bones  dug  up 
here,  Dr.  Nash  is  of  opinion,  that  this  had  been  the  burying-place 
for  most  of  the  surrounding  parishes ;  an  idea  not  ill-founded, 
when  we  consider  its  extraordinary  sanctity,  being  so  highly  fa- 
voured by  the  Roman  Pontiff,  as  to  be  permitcd  to  enjoy  the  full 
exercise  of  religious  worship,  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  was  under  excommunication  in  the  reign  of  John.  Nash 
7  tells 
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tells  us,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Milo  de  Hastings  held 
lands  here  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester;  and  Mr.  Penystou 
Hastings,  an  antiquary,  and  rector  of  this  parish  in  1733,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Thomas,  derives  their  pedigree  from  Hastmgs  the 
Dane.  Of  this  family  were  the  Lords  Abergavenny,  snd  the 
Earls  of  Pembroke;  and  a'  younger  branch  enjoyed  the  title  of 
Huntingdon.  This  family,  (supposed  to  he  the  original  stock) 
on  account  of  the  decay  of  the  manor-house,  changed  their  place 
of  residence  to  Ydford,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  hut  the 
estate  was  not  alienated  until  1715,  when  it  was  sold.  The  pre- 
sent possessor,  with  a  just  sense  of  family  pride,  has  repurchased 
it ;  and  now  resides  in  an  honourable  retirement,  after  suffering  all 
that  the  spirit  of  party  could  inflict 

Though  the  descendant,  and  perhaps  the  lineal  representative 
of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  kingdom,  the  early  days  of 
Mr.  Hastings  were  not  passed  in  the  lap  of  affluence,  a  circum- 
stance which  perhaps  tended  much  to  the  display  of  his  genius. 
His  father  was  a  most  respectable  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  was  possessed  of  a  small  benefice  at  Churchill,  a 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dailtrard.  The  early  death  of 
his  parent,  without  any  adequate  provision  for  his  support,  threw 
him  on  the  care  and  kindness  of  his  uncle  Mr.  Howard  Hastings 
who  sent  him  to  Westminster  school,  where  he  soon  exhibited 
marks  of  a  more  than  common  genius,  and  attracted  the  notice  of 
Dr.  Nichols,  the  head  master,  in  a  most  particular  manner.  On 
the  conclusion  of  his  studies  at  Westminster,  he  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  best  scholars  of  that  period,  so  that  his  acquisitions  re- 
flected as  much  credit  on  his  preceptor,  as  they  did  honour  to 
himself;  indeed,  such  was  Dr.  Nichols's  generous  attachment  to 
him,  that  he  offered  to  supply  the  necessary  funds  for  his  support 
at  Oxford,  at  which  University  he  was  for  a  short  time  resident ; 
but  the  immediate  offer  of  Mr.  Creswick,  an  India  director,  and 
otic  of  his  uncle's  executors,  to  give  him  au  appointment  as  a 
writer,  determined  him  to  leave  the  barren  mountain  of  the  Muses 
for  the  richer  plaius  of  Hindoostan. 

In 
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III  the  year  1760,  he  wu  appointed  a  writer  at  Bengal,  and  as 
he  says  of  himself,  in  his  memorable  defence, "  I  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  East  India  Company ;  and  from  that  service  1  have 
derived  all  my  official  habits,  all  the  knowledge  which  I  possess* 
and  all  the  principle*  which  were  to  regulate  my  conduct  in  it." 

Bnt  his  modesty  did  net  permit  him  to  say  how  much  he  was 
indebted  to  his  own  exertions ;  for  though  at  first  attached  to 
one  of  the  factories  in  Bengal,  yet  fan  did  not  let  the  duties  of  his 
office,  or  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  in  bis  leisure  hours,  prevent  him 
from  adding  to  his  stock  of  classical  and  useful  learning ;  and  being; 
sent  into  the  interior,  where  the  novelty  of  the  scene  awakened  a 
spirit  of  enquiry,  and  where  the  want  of  society  prompted  him  to 
study,  be  suffered  no  means  of  improvement  to  pass  unprofitably. 
Here  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  the  Persian 
language,  to  the  general  cultivation  of  his  talents,  and  to  a 
minute  investigation  of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  British 
India.  So  great,  and  rapid  iodeed  was  his  improvement,  that 
he  was  soon  after  selected  as  the  fittest  person  to  attempt  the 
establishment  of  a  factory  a  long  way  in  the  interior/  and  where 
no  European  had  hitherto  ventured  to  penetrate.  In  this,  it  must 
he  confessed  he  was  not  successful ;  yet  it  was  evident  that  he 
did  all  that  was  possible  to  be  done ;  for  he  conciliated  the  es- 
teem of  the  natives  to  such  an  extent,  that  when  he  was  taken 
prisouer  by  the  troops  of  Surajah  Dowiah,  they  shewed  their  re- 
spect for  him  in  a  manner  hitherto  unusual,  treating  him  with  re- 
peated marks  of  humanity  and  attention.  This  was  in.  1756,  # 
after  Surajah  bad  made  himself  master  of  Calcutta;  when  Mr. 
Hastings  was  carried  with  many  others  to  M oorshedabad,  but 
was  immediately  afterwards  permitted  to  reside  at  tbe  Dutch 
factory  of  Cakapore.  After  his  release,  he  distinguished  himself 
much  as  a  volunteer  in  Lord  dive's  army,  and  was  present  at  the 
night  attack  on  the  Nabob's  camp  which  again  put  Calcutta  into 
our  possession. 

Surajah  being  dethroned,  and  Meer  Jaffier,  the  lawful  sovereign, 
reinstated  on  bis  throne,  Mr.  Hastings  was  selected  by  the  dis- 
cerning 
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earning  eye  of  Lord  Clive  (then  Colonel)  as  the  fittest  person  to 
become  a  resident  minister  at  his  court ;  in  which  office  he  dis- 
played so  much  skill,  ability,  integrity,  and  perseverance,  that  he 
was  soon  after  appointed  a  member  of  the  Bengal  Government,  in 
1761 ,  being  then  only  thirty  years  of  age ! 

He  returned  to  England*  in  1765,  in  company  with  his  friend, 
Mr.  Vansittart,  but  with  a  fortune  upon  a  very  moderate  scale, 
and  even  considerable  part  of  that  left  for  future  remittance,  but 
lost  by  some. untoward  circumstances.  The  necessity  of  return* 
ing  to  India  now  became  evident,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  at 
first,  permission  to  that  effect  was  dented  him ;  however,  in  1769, 
be  obtained  the  appointment  of  second  in  council  at  Madras,  where 
he  remained  until  1772,  when  his  services  and  abilities  recom- 
mended him  as  the  most  eligible  person  for  the  Government  of 
Bengal* 

Even  the  short  time  he  bad  spent  in  England  was  not  passed  in 
indolence;  for  it  appears  that  he  was  assiduous  in  cultivating 
literature,  and  enjoying  the  society  of  men  of  genius,  amongst 
whom  we  must  particularly  mention  the  names  of  Mansfield  and 
Johnson.  It  is  even  said,  that  finding  his  interest  insufficient 
at  first  to  procure  a  reappointment  in  the  Company's  service,  he 
made  a  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a  Professorship  of  the 
Persian  language  at  Oxford,  not  only  on  liberal  and  patriotic 
grounds,  but  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  situation  in  order  to 
preserve  his  own  independence,  under  hia  severe  pecuniary 
t  losses. 

In  this,  happiry  for  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  Empire,  he  did 
not  succeed ! 

On  assuming  the  government  of  Bengal,  his  first  object  was 
to  correct  abuses  in  the  administration,  then  to  improve  the 
Company's  territorial  revenues,  as  well  as  their  commercial  con- 
cerns, and  also  to  ameliorate,  (as  much  as  was  possible,  and  con- 
sistent with  their  prejudices)  the  situation  of  the  natives.  In  this 
plan  he  was  indefatigable,  but  met  with  great  opposition,  and  of 
course  made  many  enemies,  yet  he  never  lost  either  his  health  or 

bis 
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"his  temper;  nor  did  he  ever  in  the  slightest  degree  relax  from 
his  perseverance. 

From  the  free,  unsolicited,  and  honourable  testimony  of  many 
respectable  witnesses  on  his  trial,  it  is  plain  that  nothing  but 
Mr.  Hastings's  cool  and  resolute  counsels  could  have  saved  India 
from  the  grasp  of  France,  and  the  intestine  wars  of  the  natives ; 
particularly  -after  the  defeat  of  our  army  on  the  coast  of  Coromau- 
del  in  the  American  war,  when  he  roused  every  body  from  de- 
spondence, and  by  a  judicious  aud  well-timed  supply  of  men  and 
money  to  the  Madras  presidency,  turned  the  scale  of  affaire  com- 
pletely in  our  favour.  At  the  close  of  his  administration,  as  a  mo* 
dern  biographer  observes,  "  In  defiance  of  so  many  untoward  cir* 
cnmstances,  the  Company's  affairs  now  wore  a  better  aspect. 
Their  annual  revenue  was  increased  from  three  to  five  millions. 
Their  enemies  among  the  native  priuces  were  destroyed,  or  won 
to  their  alliance;  and  India  had  even  something  to  offer  to 
France  towards  the  adjustment  of  peace  for  England."  Yet  on 
the  20th  of  June,  1785,  the  very  day  of  Mr.  Hastings's  arrival  in 
England,  Mr,  Burke,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  gave  notice  of 
his  intention  to  move  an  impeachment  of  him  in  the  ensuing 
session. 

After  undergoing  a  seven  years'  torture  under  the  examination 
into  twenty-two  articles,  after  being  the  victim  of  misrepresentation 
in  pathetic  speeches,  and  his  character  torn  to  pieces  by  the  press, 
the  public  at  last  found  out  that  the  whole  was  a  political  ma- 
noeuvre; nay,  it  has  been  said,  that  previous  to  the  impeachment, 
offers  of  coalition  of  parliamentary  interest  were  made  to  him  by 
the  agents  of  that  very  party  who  afterwards  ransacked  both  the 
English  and  Indian  vocabularies  for  terms  of  reproach,  and  by 
the  aid  of  unintelligible  terms,  and  the  statement  of  circumstances 
partly  true,  yet  much  of  which,  even  if  true,  could  not  possibly 
have  been  known  to  them,  succeeded  for  a  while  in  painting  him 
as  one  of  the  most  horrid  monsters  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  greatest  number  of  peers  who  on 
their  honours  thought  him  guilty  of  any  of  the  charges,  was  only 

six. 
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six,  whilst  oft  most  of  the  others,  the  House  was  unanhnoas  in' 
pronouncing  him  not  guilty  I 

After  this,  we  hope  unprejudiced,  view  of  his  conduct,  it  is  not 
our  intention  here  to  enter  upon  his  justification ;  for  that  indeed 
would  now  be  needless :  but  there  is  another  part  of  his  public 
conduct  in  India,  not  connected  with  politics,  and  which  has  been 
fully  appreciated  by  an  elegant  female  pen  whilst  adverting  to  the 
establishment  of  the  present  system  of  the  investigation  of  Indian 
Literature  and  Antiquities,  &c. 

"In  the  contemplation  of  these  scientific  labours,  the  Governor 
General*  under  whose  auspices  they  were  commenced,  will  have 
the  deserved  meed  of  grateful  acknowledgment  from  every  candid 
and  philosophic  mind ;  for  although  he  declined  complying  with  the 
wishes  of  the  members,  who  were  all  solicitous  to  see  him  at  the 
head  of  their  society,  he  was  eminently  instrumental  in  promoting 
its  success;  and  -in  this,  as  iu  every  other  instance,  nested  forth 
the  steady  friend,  the  liberal  patron,  and  zealous  promoter,  of  use- 
ful knowledge." 

Evi:m,ode  is  another  detached  part,  adjoining  the  Four  Shite 
Stone,  and  lying  partly  on  Morton  in  Marsh  Ueatk 

SfllPSTON-UPON-aTOUR, 

whose  name  is  descriptive  of  its  situation  upon  that  river,  is  in 
the  Parish  of  Tredington,  lying  quite  detached  from  the 
body  of  the  county,  and  occupying  an  extent  of  nine  utiles  in 
length,  and  nearly  two  iu  breadth,  along  with  Tidmertou,  Aider- 
inaston,  &c. 

This  town  is  situated  in  a  very  improved  district,  consisting 
in  general  of  small  fields  and  small  forms,  well  cultivated ;  even 
the  pastures  are  enclosed  by  neat  hedge-rows;  and  the  whole 
shew  that  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  agriculture.  Yet  the 
town  cannot  Ix>ast  much  of  its  appearance,  having  a  great  number 
of  surall  poor  looking  houses,  with  streets  badly  paved ;  whilst 
the  stone  walls,  and  the  tliatch  in  some  places,  give  it  a  cold 
bleak  appearance 

Tredhgtv* 
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Tredingtcm,  is  the  mother  church j  of  course  this  is  hut  a 
chapel  or  chantry.  The  town  formerly  belonged  to  the  priory  of 
Wpreester,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  manufactures,  ^ 

hut  without  any  permanent  success.    A  Mr.  Harte  once  carried  ' ♦ 

on  a  considerable  work  in  the  manufacture  of  Shaggt,  and  is  A 
said  to  have  realized  a  fortune  of  20,0001.  j  three-fourths  of  ™ 
which  he  bequeathed  to  a  nephew,  on  condition  of  his  carrying 
on  the  trade  for  the  benefit  of  the  place,  on  which  principle  he  ' 
himself  is  said  tp  have  done  it  for  several  years :  but  the  nephew      4P 
soon  found  out  some  more  profitable  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
money. 

.   The  Market  is  on  Friday :  and  here  are  two  annual  Fairs  ;  one 
on  the  22d  of  June';  the  other  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  10th 
of  October  j  and  both  for  horses,  cows,  and  sheep. 
.   TuDJUicftw,  within  this  detached  portion  of  the  county,  con- 
tains  flRing  of  topographical  remark;  but  affords  a  memorable  ^ 

instance  of  the  rewards,  which,  in  this  country  of  liberty,  wil) 
always  attend  upon  ifj0ustry  and  integrity.     We  here  allude  to  a  ^ 

Jtfr.  Snow,  who,  beginning  the  world  as  a  butcher,  and  then  add-  £  ** 
ing  to  this  th^^siness  of  a  grazier,  by  means  of  extraordinary  ^f  y 
industry,  a  spimed  line  of  dealing,  and  a  most  respectable  cl^k  ^  * 
meter,  realized  a  very  considerable  fortune,  and  served  the  officer  *~*«t 
of  high-sheriff  of  Worcester.    His  valuable  estate,  in  tlJtheigh*  fj 

bourhood,  together  with  an  elegant  mansion,   he  kfttrais  son,  ^^  JT 
who  long  enjoyed  as  honourable  a  character  as  hiswRher,  in  hie  ^pfj  1 
profession  as  an  attorney,  improved  the  estate,  and  has  now^^  V^ 
(bunded  a  family  ranking  with  the  most  respectable  in  the  neigh/ 
bourhffld. 

Hafflg  thus  concluded  our  general  view  of  the  county  of  Wor- 
flr^er,  it  remains  for  ns  to  make  such  acknowledgements  as  are 
c  ia-our  p8wer,  for  the  information  received  from,  and  the  facilities 
of  observation  afforded  by,  the  first  families  of  the  county,  as  well 
as  those  gentlemen  to  whom,  in  general,  we  have  had  occasion  to 
apply.  To  name  some  few,  whilst  others,  with  a  modesty  which 
Vol.  XV.  2  C  wo 
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We  rdjht,  hare  interdicted  oar  mention  of  their  names,  mfcht 
appear  itvidious ;  but  our  readers  will  perceive,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  novel  matter  respecting  Croome  park,  Madresfield,  !}ag- 
%         ley,  Witlej^  and  other  placet,  that  such  information  could  not 
,  /        have  been  collected,  nor  observations  made,  without  that  polite 
Mk  attention,  which  afforded  opportunities  of  minute  investigalfcA 
To  Lady  Viscountess  Beauchamp  we  are  particularly  indemed ; 
as  well  as  to  the  noble  family  of  Crome,  who,  though  at  an  tuuuoal 
hour,  broke  through  their  domestic  arrangements,  in  order  to  gra- 
^      tify  research. '  There  is  also  a  gentleman  in  another  part  of  the 
county,  to  whom  we  would  willingly  offer  oar  best  thanks,  had 
he  not  requested  his  name  to  be  passed  over  in  silence;  he  will 
perceive,  however,  thai  his  hints  have  not  been  forgotten,  partial* 
larly  respecting  Bewdle^Ad  some  places  in  its  vicinity. 
Nor  can  we  conclude  without  observing,  that  a$t,  when  the 

♦  continent  is  shut  up  to  all  research,  the  English  touru|sriD  re- 

ceive as  much  pleasure,  and  perhaps  more  useful  infonnffion,  by 
examining  his  native  country,  in  its  various  parts,  than  France 
jsk  or  Italy  could  afford  him.    To  the  tourist  ttp,  who  chusea  to  io- 

ta)    4fe    vestigate  Worcestershire,  w#  can  only  ^j,  that  be  will  inn* 
>.    %J  jgjably  find  good  roads,  and  excellent  inns  ;  that^K  most  parti  be 
A    ^pl  meet  with  landscape,  either  picturesque  or  beautiful ;  that,  if 
fS  properbuntroduced,  he  can  neveriail  of  elegant,  and  even  learned, 

v   3  society^Und  that  in  all  parts  he  will  be  happy  iu  meeting  viti 

* «k  ^fc  the  united  ejhts  of  Liberty  and  Industry  ! 
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LIST  £ 

OF  THE  PRINCIPAL    '  JL 

BOOKS,  MAPS,  AND  PRINTS, 

WHICH  HAVE  BBEN  PUBLISHE^D  V 

ustrative  of  the  Topography,  Antiquities,  Sfe.  * 

OF  WORCESTERSHIRE; 

9 

TOGETHER  WITH 


Notice*  of  the  most  important  MS  S.  for  general  reference, 
now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  relative  • 
*  4         to  that  Cou 


to  that  Couj^L 
BOC^. 


Nasitc  Survey  of  Worcestershire,  2  Vols,  folio.  This  recent  ™ 

and  extensive  work  has  been  founded  on  the  Collections  of  Thomas 
Habingjdon,  of  Hendlip,  Esq.  consisting  of  three  folio  volumes  of 
Parochial  History,  aMabetically  arranged,  two  folios  of  Miscella-  0 

neous  Antiquities,  anyone  relative  to  the  cathedral.    To  these  MSS.      +\  ^_ 
Collections,  coatf  erable  additions  were  made  by  the  Author's  son,  ■ 

and  also  by  DrBhomas,  who  sold  them  to  Bishop  Lyttelton,  toge*    '  •  • 
ther  with  a  foliovolume  of  patrons  and  incumbents.    The  Bishop  ^mWk     ^ 

?ueathed  them  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  who  entrusted  them  W     fft 
>r.  Nash  for  publication ;  'but  be  having  merely  made  selections,  f\ 

these  MSS.  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman,  wellcraaliMt,  both  *    * 

from  erudition  and  perseverance,  to  give  them  to  the  world  In  4  per- 
feet  shape.  4fc  ^—K  :"^ 

"  The  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Church  op  WoRQga-   ^^' 
BR.    By  that  learned  antiquary,  Thomas  Abingdon,  E« 
are  added,  the  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Churches  oi 


"  The  Antiquities  op  the  Cathedral  Church  op  Wor^-    ^r  • 
tbr.    By  that  learned  antiquary,  Thomas  Abingdon,  Esq.  To  i^Lm  ^^ 
are  added,  the  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Churches  of  CfckhSRr^A 
and  Lichfield."  Lond.  1717,  and  1723,  8vo.  \  f 


1 A  |MEVBT  of  tbv Cathedral  Church  op  WorcesA  \ 
ice  At  of  tte b|^p>s  thereof,  from  the  foundation  of  me  * 
year  1600  :%K>  Inrcppendix  of  many  original  paper?  anAre* 


^^  :  with 

an  accfijftt  of  tte  °|H^&  thereof,  from  the  foundation  of  rife  see,  to 
the  year  1600  :%g>  an^ppendix  of  many  original  paper?  and. records, 
diver  before  pJKd.  By  William  Thomas,  D.  D.  Rectbr  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Worker.  Lond.  1727."  4to. 

"  A  Survey  op  the  City  op  Worcester,  containing  the  Eccle- 
siastical history,  and  civil  government  thereof,  as  originally  founded, 
and  the  present  administration  as  since  reformed :  together  with  an 
account  of  whatever  is  most  remarkable  for  grandeur,  elegance,  cu- 
riosity, or  use,  in  this  ancient  City.  The  whole  embellished  with, 
sixteen  copper-plates  of  perspective  views  of  the  public  buildings, 
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&c.  JP&ved  from  original  drawings,  taken  on  purpose  for  this  work. 
By  ^le^rfe  Green,  of  Worcester.    Wore.  1764.'*  8vo. 

"  A  Survey  op  the  City  or  Worcester/'  from  the  same  pen, 
in  quarto,  with  very  handsome  plates,  and  the  whole  executed  on  an 
extended  qjple.  , 

"  Tindal's  History  oft  Evesham."  Containing  both  Its  Topo- 
graphy and  Antiquities,  lately  published  in  quarto,  is  an  usefalgnd 
interesting  work,  not  onlytrom  iu  great  variety  of  local  infor^Bbn, 
but  also  for  its  plates,  which  are  highly  illustrative  of  the  antiqmW^Jl 
that  town  and  neighbourhood.  ' 

Magna  Britannia,  Vol.  Vlth,  contains  an  old,  but  not  very  co- 
pious, Survey  of  the  county ;  and  another  County  Survey  may  be 
found  in 

Camden's  Britannia;  the  part,  however,  containing  Camden's 
own  Survey,  is  on  a  very  circumscribed  scale,  and  the  additions,  with 
some  exceptions,  from  Nash's  Survey  of  the  County. 


Thomas's  Malvern,  or  'lAntiauitates  prioratys  majoris  Malverne, 
in  agro  Wicciensi :  cum  c|Ab  ongihalibus,  easdenj  illustrantibus,  ex 
registris  se<%  episcopate  wpforwensis,  nunc  brimtim  editis.  Load. 
1723,"  8vo.  %.? 

"Hemingi  ChartulariumljjicclbSue  WrcoRHyjBjrsrs,  c  codice 
MS.  penes  Ricliardum  Graves  deMickleton.  in  agro  Gloucestrietei, 
armigerum,  descripsit,  ediditque  Tlio.  Hearoius,  qui  et  earn  partem 
libri  de  Domesday,  qua*  ad  eor.lesiam  pertinet  Wigprniensem,  alia* 
que  ad  o peris  (duobus  voluminibus  comprebensa)  nitorem  facientia, 
subnexuit.    Oxon.  1723."  2  Vols.  Svo. 

"  A  Letter  from  the  Lord  General  Cromwell,  Sept.  4th, 
of  the  taking  of  Worcester,  and  total  routing  of  the  enemies'  army, 
Sept  6th,  1651."  4to. 

•*  Articles  agreed  upon  for  the  surrender  of  the  City  of  Worcester, 
inly  23d,  164$."  4to. 

'<  Letters  on  the  Beauties  of  Hagjey,  Envil,  and  the  Leasowes; 

with  critical  remarks  and  observations  on  the  modern  taste  in  garden- 
ing.    By  Joseph  Heeley,  Esq.  2  Vols.  Lond.  1777." 

"jftveral  Poems  descriptive  of  this  County  have  been  published  at 

Grff£repHtimes ;  the  principal  are, 


ester's  Elegvand  Eulogie:  or  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
,    her  be^ctoi-s."    By  John  Toy,  M.  A.  LoitdVl638.  12mo. 

"  Vigornia,  Lond.  1697.  fol."  ^^  .*, 

A  Poe&  on  Malvepne  Sua,  1757,  by  the  Bev.  T&.  Perry,  is  in- 
serted in  Dodsley's  collection  of  Poems,  Vol.  V.    \| 

•«  Malvern  Spaw,"  a  Poem,  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  a  Collection 
of  elegiac  poesy,  by  E.  Cooper,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and 
school-master  of  Chaddeslry,  in  this  county. 

£\  .       Malvevn,  a  Poem,  has  lately  been  published  by  Mr.  Cottle. 

#  V        Malvern,  a  Poem,  has  also  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Booker. 

u  A  Journey 
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«  A  Journey  into  Worcestershire/1  A  Poem  in  Sir  WiHut*  Da- 
veneot's  Works.    1673.  W^     ' 

"Bewdley,  a- descriptiv e  poem,  in  blank  Terse,  bythefte^Mr. 
£.  Cooper,  of  Droitwyche,"  may  be  founAin  the  •  Grand  Magazine' 
for  the  year  1759.  '  , 

"  Hagiey,  a  descriptive  poem.    By  Mtt  Maurice.    Load.  1777." 
In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  several  papers  may  be  found        *    _'  J 


rel^  to 


to  this  county :  these  are  m  ^ 

date  on  Edgar's  tower,  near  w 


Observations  on  an  ancient  date  on  Edgar's  tower,  near 
the  Cathedral.    No.  439. 

Dr.  Beale's  account  of  the  Medical  Waters,  near  the  foo|  of  Mal- 
vern hills,  and  others  in  FltnL^nd  Somersetshire :  these  are  in  Nos. 
20,  and  57.  W 

Dr.  Wall,  physician  at  Worcester,  has  published  Experiments 
and  Observations  on  the  Malvern  Watep,  which  may  be  found 
in  Vols.  XLIX.  and  L.  He  has  also  published'  an  octaw>  pamphlet 
on  the  same  subject,  with  an  appendix,  containing  varid^cases  illus- 
trative of  their  effects.  ^aw 

A  variety  of  Maps  and  Plates  Bare  appeared,  descriptive  of  this 
county ;  wo  need  only  particularly  mention, 

North  front  and  Plan  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  by  Hollar,  1679. 

North  view  of  the  Abbey  gate,  by  Buck,  1731. 

South-west  view  of  the  City,  by  Buck,  1732. 

Plan  of  Worcester,  by  J.  Dogharty,  1742. 

East  and  West  prospects  of  the  City,  1742.  With  lists  of  the 
mayors.  Sold  by  T.  Jcnerys. 

View  of  Worcester,  by  P.  Sandby.    Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, in  1772. 
Four  views  of  Worcester;  engraved  by  Saunders.  1777.    t 
Edgar's  Tower :  engraved  after  Grose,  by  Godfrey.  1773. 
Guildhall,  at  Worcester  ;  by  J.  Dougharty,  Surveyor.  jnfc 

East  and  West  views,  and  a  Plan  of  the  new  Infirmary,  4f2P*&y 
Keck,  and  engraved  by  Hancock.  t    . 

North  prospect  of  jhe  church  of  Little  MaJaerne,  with  itsfsuns,  en* 
graved  by  J.  MyncM}  *  ^* 

An  exact  p4«M  Kidderminster,  surveyed  by  J.  Dougharty,  jun. 
1753,  engrave£iby  Jefierys:  this  Contains  the  new  streets  then  in- 
tended to  be  boflt. 

Evesham  Abbey  gate  and  tower;  by  Grose  and  Sparrow,  1775,  An 
two  plates.  ^ 

Evesham  Abbey  gate  and  tower,  by  Valentine  Greene,  of  Wor- 
cester, and  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  J  775. 

2  C  3  Cromc 
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wt  urr  or  books,  &c 

•Crome  Court,  the  seat  of  Lord  Coventry,  is  engraved  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  Vitr.  Britan. 

Hflftebur^  Castle;  an  east  view,  by  Buck,  in  1731. 

South  prospects  of  thetarish  churches  of  Powick  and  Abberley, 
ha/e  been  engraved  by  J,  TClynde. 

North  prospect  of  WhUf^kuUesl^hen  the  seat  of  Richard  Cook- 
4        sey,  Esq.  has  also  been  engraved  by  the  same  artist.   , 

£  Dudley  Priory »  a  southwest  view.,  by  Buck,  in  1731. 

Two  views  of  the  same  Priory,  by  Grose  and  Sparrow,  in  1774. 

._,„  "  A  Plan  of  the  river  Salwarp,  and  ©Fine  then  intended  canal  from 

\J  Droitwictv  to  the  Severn,  was  published  from  the  Survey,  in  1767  ; 

this  was  drawn  by  R.  Whitworth,  anjL  engraved  by  Westwood  of 

Birmingham.    A  small  copy  of  it  maybe  seen  in  the  Gentleman's 

Magazine  for  November,  1771. 

Stourport  has  been  delineated  in  a  south-west  prospect,  or  pertpeo 
tive  view  oLthe  buildings,  barns,  and  locks,  the  bridge  over  the  Se- 
vern, and  &#  conjunction  of  the  Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire  ca-  . 
<  nal  with  that  river.    This  was  drawn  by  J.  Sheriff,  and  engraved  by ' 

Peter  MazelL  in  1776. 

/?        *#  MAPS. 

:%  Saxton's  Map  of  this  county  was  engraved  1677,  but  without  the 
A  *  hundreds ;  which  were  afterwards  added  in  Speed's  map,  and  also  a 
Sf  plan  of  the  City. 

In  1756,  E.  Bowen  published  another  map. 

Isaac  Taylor  published  a  map  in  four  sheets,  in  1 772. 

Cary,  Smith,  &c.  have  latterly  published  several  maps  of  this 
county ;  but  these  do  not  require  any  particular  illustration. 

Many  views  of  various  parts  of  the  county  have  appeared  in  recent 
*  \  publications:  for  these  we  must  refer  to  **  Ireland's  picturesque  views 

**  on  the  Severn  and  Avon"  &c.  &c.  &c.  m 

*  MANUSCRIPTS. 

"  Original  Register  of  Worcester  Abbey."  This  was  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Astle,  and  we  believe  is  stiff  in  his  library ;  where 
also  may  be  found  another  curious  work, 

"  Liber  inrotulatorius  et  consuetudinarius  prioratus  beate  Marie  de 
"Wigoro."  This  is  inttffrsting  from  its  containing  all  the  articles  of 
enquiry  directed  by  order  of  >Villiam  the  Conqueror  to  the  Sheriff  of 
the  county,  preparatory  to  the  drawing  np  of  Domesday  Book. 

HARLEIAN  MSS.  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

<S?o.  1043.  Containing,  1.  A  list  of  the  Justices  of  the  Jfece  in 

sm.M,      Worcestershire,  A.  D.  1601.— 2.  List  of  the  High  She/If  of  the 

x     '  *  County  of  Worcester,  from  An.  1.  R.  Henry  II.  to  An.  17  JL  Ja« 

„.  v        cobi  I.  inclusive.— 3.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Com.  Worcester* 

*        _  A.D. 
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LIST  OF  BOOM,  &£ 
1 

A.  D. .  1680.— 5.  Arms  of  certain  ancient  Worcestershire  Knii 
—7.  The  Visitation  of  the  County  of  Worcester,  as  taken  A, 
15(H),  by  Robert  Cooke,  Esq.  Clarencieux  King  of  Arms.      5ty 

No.  395,  Containing,  13.  Names  of  the  then  present  bishops,  chan- 
cellor, or  registrar,  rural  deaneries,  parishes,  chapels,  vicarages,  &c. 
in  Worcestershire,  in  156*3. — alsjH).  The  certificate  relating  the  state 
of  the  diocese,  written  in  purlftce  or  the  Archbishop's  mandate, 
of  1603.  > 

No.  965.  Containing,  16.  Mi\2fymont*s  church  notes,  taken  about  <. 

the  year  1644,  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  College,  Cloisters,  and  Trea- 
sury. _ 

No.  2199.  Containing,  215.  notes  taken  in  Worcestershire,  by  Mr.  IB 

Augustine  Vincent,  about  thejear  1640. 

No.  1566.  Containing,  2.  We  Visitation  of  the  County  of  Worces-  j£\* 

ter,  made,  in  1560,  by  Robert  Cooke,  Clarencieux,  continued  and  A    " 

enlarged  with,  3.  many  additional  pedigrees  entered,  by  Mr.  Mundy,  ' 

with  other  additions  and  enlargements,  by  Mr.  Robert J}ale,  and  by  / 

Mr.  Latton,  down  to  the  year  1634:  also,  4.  Arms  ot  Jnany  of  the 
Worcestershire  Gentry,  with  church  notes,  &c.  Arc. 

No.  1457.  Containing,  14.  arms  of  the  Gentry  of  ike  County  of  ... 
Worcester.  w  A. 

No.  2205.  Containing  the  arms,  monuments,  and  inscriptions  in  the^^ 
Cathedral ;  also  at  Great  and  Little  MaWerne,  and  the  churches  in*  ~ 
Evesham.    This  has  no  date,  but  seems  to  be  an  #arly  collection.     Cp        ^ 

No.  5814.  Exhibiting  the  descents  and  pedigrees  of  families  in  the  ™ 

County  of  Worcester,  with  their  arms  tricked,  and  an  alphabetical 
Index,  containing,  also,  grants  and  family  history. 

No.  6139.  Containing  the  arms  and  pedigrees  of  families  in  the 
county  of  Worcester,  beginning  in  the  year  1633. 

sjNo.  6274.  Containing,  11.  a  dialogue  concerning  alterations  in  the 
charter  of  Bewdley  with  respect  to  the  returning  officer  at  Elections 
bers  of  parliament,  with  the  petition  of  the  burgesses,  Sec. 
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THE  COUNTKfiF  WdRCESTEkSHIRE. 

*  ***    The  MjkRfcfcT  Town*  are  printed  in  Small  Capitals; 
the  Village* mitotic*. 


* 


A. 

JMBBIES,  of  Pershore,  557 ;  of  Eve- 
U  sham,  369. 

£  \  Abbey  gate  at  Malvern,  913;  Eve- 
"  2  .*  sham,  319. 
*AbberJey  Hills,  and  seat,  967. 
Abberton,  medicinal  wells,  366* 
Agricultural  improvements  at  Crootne 
Court  by  tb^arl  of  Coventry  338, 

Alchemists,  anecdotes  of,  336. 

Jthechxtrch,  church,  202. 

Amusements,  social  and  public,  at 
Worcester,  135. 

AffiCDOTts  of  Sir  John  Pakyngtoo, 
54;  Henry  VII.  78;  Prince  Ar- 
thur, 78,  473  ;  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
76;  King  John,  75;  Bishop 
Hough,  09;  Sir  Thomas  Littleton, 
66;  St  Oswald,  94;  St  Wolstan, 
95;  Roger  the  Biahop,  Bishop 
Cantelupe,  9?  ;  Adam  de  Orleton, 
98:  Bishop  Latimer,  99;  Bishop 
Prideaux,  lOf  ;  affecting  one,  111; 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  113;  Sir  John 
Rushout,  I3t;  Kelly  the  Couju- 
ror,  143;  curious  one  of  TfiQnas 
Weaver,  145;  Queen  Elizabeth, 
«149;  militnry  do.  15*;  Dr.  Net- 
tleion,  1*0;  Shewring,  Mayor  of 
Worcester,  ib  j  Charles  IL  163; 
curious  one  at  Tibberton,  164; 
Eleaaar  Jackson,  170;  John  de 
Feckenbam,  183 ;  a  Prior  of  Wor- 


$ 


e*a 


cester,  ib. ;  theTlabyngdons,  ra- 
ther and  soo,185;  Beauchamp,  Ea*r! 
of  Warwick  compared  to  Hercules, 
189;  Dobson  the  painter,  194;  se- 
pulchral one  of  Sir  Thomas  Cookea> 
SOS;  Lord  Wind>or  and  Henry 
VIII.  203 ;  curious  one  at  Bewd- 
ky>  «55 ;  John  Tombes  and  Rich* 
ard  Baiter,  858;  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbucy,  s63;  Sir  Reginald 
Bray,  304 ;  Dr.  Dee  the  coojajmr, 
i335;  Bishop  Bonnor,  347 ;  St/Bd- 
burga,  358 ;  St.  Egwin,  369  ;  Mr. 
Hastings,  396. 

Antediluvian  remains  near  Malvern, 
303. 

Antiquarian  discovery  at  Pershore# 
358. 

Antiquities,  British,  discovered  nsm 
Malvern,  321.  ™ 

Architecture,  53.  - 

Areley  on  the  Hill,  f  69 ;  church,  ane!  * 
remarkable  monument  of  Sir  B[arrj 
Coningsby,  S70. 

Arms  of  Worcester,  115. 

Astley   parish,  and  curious  ancient 
hermitage,  t74. 

Audit  at  Worcester,  hospitality  of, 
85. 

Augustine's  Oak,  supposed  to  be  near 
BewdJey,  *7L 

Barrows,  ancient,  7.  ^^^ 

Bartieti,  Rowland,  AnecdofeW*"Jfc. 
Baskeiville,%riar,  his  tombf  66. 

Baskerrille, 


*""# 


IKDSX, 


Baskervffl*,  John,  biography  of,  445. 
Battles,  of  Worcetter,153  J  Powick, 

170 1  Evesham,  37*. 
Baxtei^Richard,  military  anecdote 

BettoHEnp,  Earl  of  WorceKe t>  Ui 

jndhnments  of*  tlie  family,  6>,  W 

Beauchamp's    Court,    ancient    sdlf, 

170. 
BoHbroohts,  Eirlt  of  Worcester,  10* 
B4bronght6Ht  church,  &C.  205. 
BinosWohth,  parish,  church,  flree- 

achool,  386. 
Beoley,  Hall  an*  par$tt>9. 
Bcvere,  168.   . 

Bf  w  ole  t,  history  and  rite,  2$8:  ▼»- 
ait  of  King  Charles  I.  253;  bridge 
tod  navigation,  chapel,  sectaries, 
ft$4;  freesehosflfcliberal  system  of 
education,  to^fbatl,  trade,  mar- 
lets,  955 ;  manufactures,  state  of  I 
society,    256;  chalybeate    spring, 
857 ;  biography,  268;  corporation, 
environs,  259. 
BirtM  Morton,  328. 
Bishop's  Palace  at  Worcester,  88. 
Bishops,  history  of,  69  to  103. 
Blacks*  burst  HoKDato,  368. 
Blackmore  Park,  331. 
Blfjkstone  Rocks,  endhermitage  near 
■wdley,  — 


fiejAflrWe 
BuTror5.R 


it  Lneien,  residence  of,  17  L 

„„ ,  Richard  de,  179. 

Bushley  pariah,  353  ;  epitaph  on  Wil- 

Nam   Dowdeswell,    £sq,    by   Mr* 

Barke,  354. 
Butler,  Samuel,  some  account  of,  351. 


Cam 
Ca 


imperii 
f35f 


ictent,  on  Bredon  Mil,  36*. 
at  Worcester,  149 ;  Dudley. 
Stourport,  248^  Tenbory, 

lecdot 


_ ,,  160. 

Blankets,  seat  near  Worcester;  164. 

BloekUy,  antiquities,  393. 

Bockleton,  church  and  ancient  monu- 
ment, 285. 

Bonnor,  Bishop,  S47. 

Bordesley  Abbey,  202. 

»amy,  curious  phenomenon  at 
ibbcsford,271 ;  notices  of  at  Mal- 
wn,  322  ;  at  Persbore,  359 ;  at 
Bredon,  365. 

Bray,  Sir  Reginald,  162,  304. 

Brtdon,  361  i  hill,  361  ;  botanical  no- 
tices, 365. 

Bricks,  Roman,  discovered  at  Sod- 
diogton  in  Mamble,  S71. 

Bridge  at  Worcester.  117  . 

British  Antiquities  discovered  near 
Malvern,  3*1. 

British  History,  3. 

Broadwy,  391. 

Bromley  Col.  his  seat  at  Abberley, 

tern 

BiosJaPtovi,  chaich,  197;  cbalv- 
baste,  198;  manufactures,  199.    ^ 
Bsfibguajn,  Bishop,  tomb  of,  80. 


Cantilupe,    spirited  anecdote  of  Bi- 
shop, 97. 

Canynge,  William,  anecdote  of,  169* 
Carpet  Manufactory,  Kidderminister, 

239. 
Castles,  at  Worcester,  104;  Holt. 
195 ;  Wooley,  VOo ;  Dudley,  238  ; 
Caldwell  near  Kidderiainster,  241  i 
Hartlebury,  950  ;  Ham,  293.  . 

Castle  Morton,  322.  ^^ 

Cathedral  of  Worcester,  61 ;  hin*M 
tory,  62  ;    defilement   by   Parlist^F 
mentarian  army,  63;  dimensions,  * 
61;  interior,  65;  monuments,  &c. 
ib. ;  choir,  stalls,  pulpit,  altar-piece* 
72 ;    organ,  73 ;  consistory  court, 
81 ;  extreme   propriety  of  public 
service,  83;  cloysuaau  84;  chap* 
ter-house,   library,VM*ge   yard* 
85  ;  College  (JreenMoV*  Tower, 
86. 
Cattle,  52. 

Chad  wick  Manor,  200. 
Chalybeate,  at  Bewdley,  856. 
Charity  Schools,  334. 
Charter,  double,  and  double  Purlin- 

menury  return  at  Bewdley,  969. 

Chase  of  Malvern,  *96. 

Csvacuas,  at  Worcester,  105;  St. 

John's  Bedwardrne,  16«;  Spetch- 

ley,   165;  Powick,    170;    Leigh, 

173;  Hanbunr,  181;  Feckenharo, 

ib.;  Holt,  196;  Bromsgrove,  197* 

NorthAeld,  101  ;  King's  Norton, 

Hagley,  21  o  ;  Pedmore,  229; 

r,*S7;Tenbury,9ft0$ 

Stamford   Coort, 


noiwnera,  swi 
i^L  Hagley,  21 
^■awmioater, 
£Riam,   283; 


*86;    Whitley,    291;    Malvern, 

304 
Churchill,  mineral  spring,  167. 
Claines  parish,  162. 
Cfceve  Prior,  coins  found  theft,  369.  J 
Cleni  hills,  828,  ^ 

Clifton 


* 


•jr 


* 
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Cftftoft  upon  Tcme,  898. 

Climate,  93. 

Coal  nines  at  Whitley,  990. 

Coffins,  stone  ;  at  Hodington,  8;  cu- 
rious, at  Worcester,  110, 

Cotton  Hall,  tOO. 

Coins,  Roman,  at  Hagley,  6. 

Cokehiil  Abbey,  367. 

Comfcerton,  360. 

Commandery  at  Worcester,  113. 

Commerce,  47.  f*^ 

Conference  Between  St  Augustine 
and  thegtish  Bishops,  878. 

Conger  eefs740. 

Coningsby,  curious  monument  of  Sir 
Harry,  870. 

Coleridge,  and  mansion,  172. 

Country  seats,  list  of,  20. 

Coventry,  Lord  Keeper,  anecdotes 
of,  340. 

Croomb  Count,  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
1         Coventry,  S37  ;    agricultural  lra- 

Cprovements  there,  £38 ;  park,  539 ; 
-.house,  340. 
Cropihonie,  church,  Dinely    family 
'vault,  389, 390. 
Cruvlt,  183. 

D.  * 

Dailsford  pajjak,  etc.  395. 
Danish  repalnrat  Conderton,  9. 
Dean  and  chapter,  103. 
Dee,  anecdotes  oi  Dr.  John,  the  con* 

juror,  334. 
Derharo,  biography  of  Dr.  William, 

168. 
Diocese  of  Worcester,  90. 
Discovery,  extraordinary  antiquarian 

at  Soddington,  «76. 
Dish,  ancient  Saxon  one  at  Stamford 

Court,  267. 

DODDINOTON  HUNDRFD,  951. 

Dodford,  hamlet  and  ancient  priory, 

200. 
Dowdeswell,  William,  Esq.  elegant 

epitaph  on,  by  Mr.  Burke,  553. 
Dripsill,  seat  of  Sir  C.  T.  Wither^349. 
PaoiTwicif,  town  of,  ancient  mine, 

1? 4 ;  saltworks,  176 ;  corporation, 

IbO. 

E. 

Fades  Dean,  monument  of,  80.       !  < 
Earls  of  Worcester,  9. 


EaafAasa,  anctent  cborcb,  883. 
Echoes,  curious,  at  Bronugrove,  198. 
Edgar's  Tower  at  Worcester,  86. 
Elmley  Castle,  390. 
Elstob,  Elizabeth,  the  < 
EncampiBent  of  Owen  GknoWr  on 

Woodbury  hill,  888. 
Environs  of  Worcester,  168. 
Epitafbs,  carious,  at  Worcester,  Ul  ; 

at  Stoulton,  169;  Belbroughton. 

205 ;  Hagley,  817;  Kidderminster, 

838  ^  Stanton,  350;   Bengewoxth, 


Evess^h,  ▼*)**  368. 

Evksham,  ib7  Abbey,  369.  377; 
Monkish  account  of  its  origin,  370; 
anecdote  of  Algytha,  a  widow  lady, 
37 1 ;  monkish  customs,  378 ;  battle 
fought  there,  ib^Clcment  Lych- 
field  the  abbolfjpt5;  his  tower, 
376—378;  occurrences  daring  the 
civil  wars,  377;  ancient  gateway, 
379;  raeeting-bouses,  treeschool, 
bridge,  town  hall,  market,  fit c.  382; 
manufactures,  trade,  oil- mills,  4c. 
383;  enthusiastic  anecdote,  386; 
biography,  ib.  &c. 

Exchange  ecclesiastical,  a  curious  one 
at  Soddington  and  Wick,  879. 

r    *  4V 

F. 

Falkner,  curious  anecdotes  of  Mr., 

166. 
Families,  ancient,  19. 
Farnharn  Abbey,  39t. 
Ferkenkmm,  1 81 ;  John  de  F.,  188. 
Feckenham  Forest,  181. 
Figures,  numerical,  introduction  of, 

86. 
Fish  in  the  Severn,  39. 
tladkury,  church,  390. 
Foley,  Lord,  seat  of,  at  Whitley,  890. 
Folyot,  seat  of  Mr.  near  Bewdley, 

*69. 
Forests,  35  ;  Feckenham,  ib.  Ou> 

bersley,  36 ;  Horewell,  ib, ;  Mai* 

vera,  ib.;  Wyre.  37,  <74. 
Foreign  of   Kidderminster,    curious 

medical  observation  on,  843. 
Fourshire  stone,  394. 
Frank  ley  Chapel,  *05. 
FnrEscHooLS'at  Feckenham,  181; 
f  Bromsgrov*,  198 ;  Swintbrd,  8*9  ; 

Kidderminster,  838 ;  Bengeworth*, 

586. 

FruU, 


0> 


* 


ind; 


Fruit,  quantity  of,  arid,  at  Worcester 

markets,  13*. 
Funeral  procession  of  Prince  Arthur, 

curfotis  circumstances  at,  179. 

.    •  G. 

Gaols  at  Worcester,  134. 

Gateway,  ancient  at  Malvern*  319; 

at  Evesham,  379. 
GUford,  monument  of  Bishop,  #3. 
Glassbampton  in  AatJej  periafc  ,r5- 
Glass,  manuiactory  ^friStouWdge, 

Glendwr  Owen,  cflp  of,  on  Wood- 

buryhill,  288. 
Gloucester,  Earl  of,  bis  ditch  on  the 

Malvern  hills,  3lf . 
Glover,  Mrs.  effecting  anecdote  of, 

m 

Grafton  ball,  3OT. 
Great  Malvsest,  295. 
Guildhall  at  Worcester,  115. 

• 
H.  *>.' 

Habyndons,  John  and  Thomas*  185; 

manuscripts  of,  186. 
EagUy  village,  205. 
HipLEY  Park,  206,  9S7. 

Hsll,  Mrs.  Mary,  monument  of,  68. 
Htlbw,  and  villa,  171. 
Ham  Castle,  293. 
.  Bam  Court,  seat  of  the  Martin  family. 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  hit  monument. 
76. 

Bampto*  near  Evesham,  388. 

Hanbury  Hall,  180. 

Haoley  on  the  hill,  seat  of  CoL  New- 
port, 28^. 

Hanley  Castle,  547. 

Harcourt,  monument  of  Sir  Robert, 
80. 

Hartlebory,  Castle,  250;  village,  251. 

Hastings,  seat  of  Mr.  at  Dailsford, 
595;   anecdotes  of,  S96. 

Haufmd,  village  and  seat,  188. 

Hf  RMtTAoas,  curious,  on  the  banks 
of  Severn  at  Astlvy,  275;  at 
Stanford  Court,  286 ;  at  Blacksiooe 
rocks,  260. 

Howell  Grange,  seat  of  the  Ear!  of 
Plymouth,  202. 

Hiniip  Hall,  near  Worcester,  184. 


J 

near  Salwarpe,  189.    A 

British,  3;    Roman,  ifc; 

Saxon,  7  ;  Parliamentary,  33  ;  Ec- 
clesiastical and  Episcopal,  89. 

Holy  well  at  Malvern,  311. 

Holt  Castle,  195;  curious  chorea, 
196. 

Hopkins,  biography  of  William,  383, 

Hospitals  at  Worcester,  &). 

Houeh,  monument  of  Bishop,  39* 

Hushing    of    Oswddealow.  33; 
HWsbire,  173;  DooMingtre,  tftl, 
Pershore,  293;  Blaclfmuurst,  368. 

Hundred  boose  Inn,  t»J? 

Hurd,  Bishop,  character  of,  103;  his 
munificence  to  the  fee  of  Worces- 
ter, 250. 


I. 


% 


frame,  parish,  395. 

Improvement,  extraordinary,  of  land 

near  Kidderminster,  242;  at  Seat 

port,  249. 
Inclosures,  50;  200. 
lufluenct,  Parliamentary,  54. 
Inkberrow  parish,  and  ruins  of  Coke- 

bJU  nunnery,  367. 
Ins&ajpns,  curious,  on    Walcher, 

B0M  Malvern,  309)  on  the  late 

Earl  of  Coventry,  ^L 

J.  ^* 

Jackson, Eleassr,  carious  anecdote  of, 

170.     . 
Junto,  picture  with   portraits  of,  at 

Ombersiey  Court,  195. 

K. 

Kedcrmin&terj  Richard  de,  biogranhv 
of,  243.  rv 

Kelly  the  conjuror,  anecdotes  of. 
142. 

Jfrmsey,  168. 

KiDDERN INSTRH,  235 ;  church,  257 ; 
ojeuities,  238;  carpet  manoJae- 
flt,  239 

King  John's  lorob  at  Worcester,  7S. 

King's  Rorton,  201, 

K.ng's  School  at  \typrcestrr,  84. 

Knight,  J.  Esq.  his  patriotic  agricul- 
tural esperinienti,  245. 
IA'ntffftftrfC*,  293. 
KjreWyrc  Pork,  282. 

^^      Landscape 


l^KbEX.  *fc 


Landscape  Of  the  county.  27. 

Iatimer,  Biabop,N  anecdotes  of,  99. 

Lasimon,  tbe  priest,  the  first  English 

.     tnob-mnitr,  *75V 

Lechraere,  euecdote  of  Lord,  346. 
I  L*<0e*  rmr,  4* 

p  Xeigb  palish  and  church,  173. 

I*oftiiti>tercanaJ>  its  progress  byTen- 

3.     bury,  f 8t. 
Letter,  curious  ecclesiastical  oat  dar- 
ing the'  protectorate,  108. 
liekey,  near  Bromsgruve,  199. 
Little  Malvern*  315;  church  and  an- 
cient nidtior-house,  3 1 6. 
Littleton  mono  menu   at  Worcester, 

66. 
Littletons,  three  villages  of,  396. 
Jate  Lord,  anecdotes  of. 


^■tat* 


8*5. 

pre,  ancient  manor-house,  284. 
dridgt  parish,  084* 

M. 


rd 
owick, 


of 

MaonatrisiB,  ancient  s- 
Viscount  BeatictuiiHp,  o: 
3X6. 
.   Malvern  hills*  294* 

Malvern,  Great,  295;   cccfesias- 

•  ticol  history,  ib. ;  chace,  296  j  ae- 
commodations  for  strangers,  298, 

.  311  ;  rambles  on  the  hills,  299, 
31$;  mineralogy  of  the  .environs, 
300;  Abbey-gate,  313;  poetical 
description  from  Booker's  Malvern, 
313 ;  rides  and  improvements,  317  ; 
.medical  properties,  &c  318. 

Malcrm,  LJMie^hurch  and  ancient 
manor- hnus>,VB,  316. 

Mamble  parish,  2*76.  . 

Manufactures,    47,  124,  ,*1 99, 
*39. 

Marquis  of  Worcester,  143. 

MlartUy,  293. 

Miluer,  Mr.  antiqnarian  discoveries, 
277. 

Mineralogy  of  coonty,  31 ,  of  Mal- 
vern hills,  300. 

Mining,  attempts  at,  near  Malvern- 
Wells,  302. 

Mitred  abbics,  371. 


2F1, 


Mitton  Common,  and  uiefal  sponta- 
neous produce,  249. 
Monastery  at  Dudley,  233. 
Monkery,  anecdote  of,  536. 
Monkith  customs  at  Evesham,  Sit, 
Monuments  and  Tombs— of  Moo« 
family,  64;  Richard  Solly,  Est. 
65  ;  Judge  Littleton,  Sir  TWaas 
Litileton,  Friar  Baskerville,  66;  Dr. 
William  Thomas.  Robert  Wykje, 
3fr«q.    Sir  John   Beeochnmp,  Mrs. 
Waanstrv,6ri  Mrs  Hall,  Bishop 
tfj&x,  fo^ftshop  Hoes*,  69; 
Hflssl  JolsSfcr  Thomas  Mreat,  72; 
Bishop  GiffsTd,  King  John,  73; 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  Prince  Arthur, 
77  ;  Bish-.p  Bullingbam,  Sir  Grit 
fitb  Rice,   Sir    Robert    Hartovrt, 
Dean  Eadei,  St.  Oswald  and  St. 
Walstan,  Bishop  IWnhoreegh,  80; 
Mrs.  Rac,  Sir  James  Beaachasnp, 
Bishop  Cantelupe,  Bishop  Constan- 
tiis,  BisbnptParry,  81  ;  mtsfaten 
one  rectified,  carious  ancient  one, 
tfr;  Hurdmao,  fint  mayor  of  Wor- 
cester, 108;  Judge  Berkley,  165; 
Vincent  family,  169;  Vetoxm  fa- 
mily at  Hanbury,  181 ;  at  Haftley, 
216;  at  Kiddenuinstrt,  237;  Sir 
Harry  Coniagsby,   270;     of    the 
Bluuuta  at  Mamhle,  27 o  ;  of  Ors> 
saders  at  Ten  bury,  280  ;  of  Baroe* 
by  at  Bockleton,  283 ;   of  Right 
Hon.  Thomas  Winnington,  286 ;  at 
Whitley,  291 ;   at  Malvern,  50?; 
of  Earl  ol    Bellamont,    339;    of 
Coventry  family,  343;  at  Rouse 
Lench,  266  ;  at  Elm  ley,  391. 
Mules,  improved  breed    introduced 
by  S.  Skey,  Esq.  of  Spring-grove. 
259. 
Municipal  custom,  a  curious  one  at 
Kidderminster,  £41. 

•N. 

Nash,  seat  of  Dr.  at  Bevere,  163.  * 

Kaunum  Beauchttmp,  366- 

Net  tie  ton.  Dr.  curious  anecdote  of, 

lbO. 
Newlaud  Green,  295. 
Northneld  parish  and  church,  200. 
North  wick,  seat  of  Lord  Northwick, 

39*. 
Nunneries  at  White  Ladies,  163  j  at 

Cokehill,367. 

Oak 


* 


INDEX.' 
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Oak  of  St  Augustine  supposed  to  be 
near  Bewdley,  til. 

Offenham,  near  Evesham,  399. 

Ombenley,  199. 

Court,  seat  of  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Downshire,  195. 

Oppressions  of  Worcester  in  early 
times,  148. 

Orletoo,  Bishop  Adam  de,  his  infa- 
mous sophistry,  98. 

Oswald  St.  tomb  of,  tt ;  lifej498.  ' 

OSWALDKSLOW  Hufl^tO,  MP" ' 

Overbuy  village,  359Traanuf*ctures, 
&c.  358 ;  toad  discovered  in  a  block 
of  stone,  ib. 

P. 

Pakynton,  Lady,  authoress  of  the 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  19*. 

Pa  men  is  in  Oswaldestow  Hundred, 
55  ;  in  Hatfshire,  05  ;,Dodding- 
tre,  951  ;  Pershore,  993;  Blacken- 
hurst,  368. 

Parish  Clerks,  hereditary  at  Kingv 
norton,  fOl, 

Parliamentary  history,  63.** 

Vedmere,  and  church,  999. 

Pendoc,  319. 

Percy,  Earls  of  Worcester,  tl. 

Perdiswell,  near  Worcester,  164. 

Pirshori  Huwdrfd,  293. 

PiRsnoat,  555;  situation  and  ori- 
gin, 35*»;  abbey,  monkish  anec- 
dotes* 3 VI  ;  antiquarian  discovery, 
358  j  markets,  &c  359  ;  botanical 
notices,  360. 

Petrffactions  near  Malvern,  303. 

Prerun*s  at   Hanbury   Mall,   180; 

Wesrwood  House.  199;  Ombers- 

leyCeert.  19<»;   H«gley,908;  by 

Dr.  Wall,  of  Worcester,  915  ;  Ab- 

bcrley  Lodge,  989;    Madresfield 

3*9 ;   at  Croome  Court,  541 ;  at 

m     aw        Wollas  Hall,  56  f. 

^     ijf    Poem,  ancient,  descriptive  of  Mai- 

\        vern  Wells,  3v9. 

Poor  a«d  Rat>s,  48. 

Population  of  .the  county,  4?;  of 
Worcester  #t\,  1  3**. 

Porcelain  manufacture,  195. 

Portraits  of  Charles  I.  Queen 
Anne,  S»r  |ohn  INkyugton,  M6* 
of  Charles  XI I  of  Sweden,  lfrf; 
Sir  John  Perrot,  i«».' ;  Hon.  John 
Russel,  195 ;  Arcubuhop  Study  s, 


•  194;  remarkable  ones  atOmber* 
ley  by  Dobson,  ib. ;  Sandys,  the 
Oriental    traveller,     195 ;    Pope* 

Jttomson , ,  West*  J  udge  Littleton, 

%)(  Lord  Lytlletonand  his  Lad  v, 
910;  Frances,  Duchess  of  iUchh 
mood,  til ;  Anne,  Countess  of 
Soothesk,  Sir  Christopher  Minnt, 
919;  Louisa  deQuerouaille,  915; 
Sir  George  Wynter,  Lady  Wynter» 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  569. 

Powder  plot  conspiracy,  186» 

Posriek  village,  169. 

Prideaui,  Bishop,  1<>9. 

Prince  Arthur's  monument  and  fane* 
ral,  77, 973. 

Printing,  elegant  improvements  in, 
946. 

Prior  of  Worcester,  sporting  anecdote 
of,  188. 

Priory,  ancient,  at  Podford,  900* 

Produce,  agricultural,  30. 

Property,  changes  of,  17.  <*^ 

Prospect,  extensive  one  from  Bred^H 
bill,  363.  ^tV 

Public  buildings  at  Worcester,  1 15. 

Public  walks  at  Worcester,  poetical 
deaatoioa  of,  136. 

Queen  Elisabeth's  visit  to  Worcester 

149 
QuieJken  tree,  or  Sorbus,  remarkable 

one  in  the  parish  of  Bock,  976  ;  *» 

Severn  End,  347, 


Bates  of  poor,  48. 

Re*  titer.  41, 

Resources  of  Brita^  iUMtrated  in  • 
note,  948.        ^P  WW 

WtUdjear  Severn  End,  $47. 

rooTesvpr*  parish  and  church,  -960; 
ancient  Sixon  sculpture,  961  ;  ma- 
nor house,  manuscript  found  there, 
anecdotes  of  Lord  Herbert  nl  Cher- 
bury,  S62 ;  curious  botanical  phe- 
nomenon, 971. 

Bice,  Sir  Griffith,  monument  of,  80* 

Road  club  at  Evesham  46. 

R>ck,  parish  of,  and  ancient  Saxon 
•ehtirch,  975 

Roiean  history,  5* 

■    '■■-  roads,  6. 
t 
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Roman  tamp  at  Crackbarrow,  165* 
at  Kemsey,  169:  at  Waualbill, 
848. 
'—  station,  discovered  at  Sad- 

•    dington,  in  Mamble  parish,  VT9W 

Romish  persecutions,  9y. 

Rose-place,  near  Worcester,  11*4. 

Roondhill,  near  Worcester,  165;  near 
Kidderminster,  and  its  chalybeate, 

.    til. 

Rouse  flench,  curious  monument  at, 

.366. 

Royal  family  risk  Worcester,  88. 

S. 

Salwtrpe  rioer,  44. 
"»■  Wllage,  189. 

5aft-works  at  Droitwich,  178. 
%£       fmndbourne  chalybeate,  near  Kidder- 
minster, 941 . 
Saxon  sculpture,  ancient,  at  Ribbes- 

ford,  361. 
'Saxon  history,  7. 
Setiek  Rrvt  r,  37. 

— End,  seat  of  the  Lechmere 

family,  346. 
Severn  Stoke  Tillage  , 
Shakenhurst,  seat  of 
875. 
\  Shelsev  Walsh,  t9t. 

f  Shewring,  mayor  of  Worcester,  *nec- 

*  dote  of,  160. 

Shipston  u*oh  Stovr,.,400.    " 

SlDBVRf,  59. 

Sieges  of  Worcester,  149, 
Sigismund,  the  emperor,  190. 
Smith,  biography  of  Richard,  14*. 
Soddington.j^   Mumble  parish,  ex- 

traordina%Lantaqiarian  discovery 

there,  176. 
Soil  and  ssgriftcejtffc;   distribation  of 

do.  89.'*  *   wr 
Solly,  Esq:  monument  of  RictbrJBk. 
Somers,  biography  of  Lot&  f*6.  ^^ 
Somers^Earprf  Worcester,  15. 
SorbuiJrSe,  renmrkable  one  at  Rock, 

876  j"  at  Severn  End,  347. 
Spetchley  manor-house,  165. 
Springs,  mineral,  3.5. 
Springgrove,  scat  of  S.  Skcy,  Esq.  near 

Bewdley,  259. 
'Sprtnghill,    seat  of  Lord  Coventry, 

392. 
St.  Anne's  Welt  at  Malvern,  310. 
St.   Edburga,    enrious  anecdote  of, 

358.  9  * 


ot  tne  .Lechmere 
■  $"^>saS  i°* 


i 


St.  Egwin,  legendary  anecdotes  of, 

369. 
St  John's  Bcdwardine,  J 11. 
Stagbury-hill,  near  Bewdley,  and  ka 

extensive  views,  970. 
Sulh,  ancient,  at  Worcester.  78. 
Stanford  Court,  seat  of  Sir  Thomas 

Winnington,  Bart.  885. 
Staunton*  hamlet  of,  330. 
Stockton  church,  885. 
Storm  at  Worcester,  161. 
StntghUm,  168. 
Stour  river,  44. 
STOuaaaiDaa,  230. 
Stockport,    its  rise,  947 ;  canal, 

848 ;  bridge,  249. 
Strensham,  350 ;  anecdotes  of  Samoa! 

Butler.  351. 
Sutton  park,  889. 
Swinford,  and  hospital*  829. 
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Tapestry,  Gobeline,  at  Croome  Court, 
343. 

Teme  river,  143. 

Tsnburt^  manorial  history,  879; 
church,  «80;  ancient  mouuments, 
,ib.j  Jkeayy  flood,  bridge,  market* 
cross,  lairs,  &c  88U 

tenures  of  county,  31. 

Thomborough,  Bishop,  80. 

Thorngrove,  seat  of  Luciem  £«Mta> 
parte,  171. 

Thomas,  monument  of  Dr.  William*. 
67. 

Tibtoft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  13. 

Tiber  ton  parish  and  anecdote,  164. 

Tickenhill,  near  Bewdley,  f73. 

Tidmcrton,  anecdote  of  Mr.  Snow. 
401. 

Titles  of  nobility,  16. 

Tombes,  biography  of  John,  857. 

Trade  and  manufactures  at  Worces- 
ter, «04, 

Tredington  parish,  400. 

Tunnel  of  Worcester  canal  at  KingV 
Norlon,  801.  _         '* 

U. 


t ;  char 


Uptov,  church,  334 ;  charity-school, 

curious  cavern  near  to,  &c.  334. 
Upton  Snodsburv,  367,  murder  there, 

*  and  its  effects, 
Upton  Warin,  804. 

Urso  d'Abtot,  first  Earl  of  Worces- 
ter, 9. 

Yale 
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V, 

Valb  or  Evssbam,  36a 

Vincent  family,  curious  epiuphi  of, 
169. 

w, 

Wall,  Dr.  John.  147. 

Walsh,  family,  anecdotes  of,  t89. 

Waroeld,  antiquities  there,  989. 

Warnittry,  monument  of  Mrs.  67. 

Wassail-hill,  near  Kidderminster,  an 
ancient  carop  there,  *4f. 

Watson,  anecdote  of  Bishop,  386. 

Waysley  Green,  9Stf . 

Weaver,  biography  of  Thomas,  145. 

Westwood  boose,  191. 

White,  Thomas,  the  architect,  147. 
I  WhitaaLadies  near  Worcester,  16f. 
^Whismtadv  Aston,  16* 

Whitehurst,  Rev.  Richard,   seat  at 
Eastham*  t83. 

Whitlst  Covbt,  seat  of  Lord  Fo- 
ley, 990. 

Whitley-bill,989. 

Wieton  Tillage  and  church,  360. 

Willis,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, biography  ot,  <58. 

Winningron  family,    anecdotes   of, 
f86. 

Winterdyne,  seat   of  Mr.  Moseley 
near  Bewdley,  959. 

Witcbborv-hills,  f*8. 

Witchcraft,  anecdotes  of,  943. 

Wollas  hall,  near  Brcdon,  36 1. 

Wolsey,  anecdotes  of  Cardinal,  113. 

Wolverley  parish,  anecdotes,  etc  ¥45. 

Wolves  once  plentiful,  6*. 

Woodbory-hill,  988. 

Wooly  Castle,  ancient  ruin,  900. 

Wobcsstsbshibs,  general  descrip- 
tion* 1  to  54;  extent,  f ;  history, 
3;  earls  of,  9;  property  and  its 
changes,  17  ;  ancient  families,  19 ; 
counjajr  seats,  to  ;  climate,  93  ; 
•oilCik  su_fMC,  *6  ;  landscape, 
97  ;^|prti^^  of  soil,  C9  ;  pro-, 
duce,  30  JsJsTitres,  31}   sninerssj 


logy*  ib. ;  mineral  springs.  96;  . 
foretts,  ib.  j  rivers,  37  ;  canals, .45  ; 
roads,  ib  ;  commerce  and  marfa* 
factures,  47 ;  poor  and  rates,  48  ; 
inclosures,  50 ;  cattle,  5*  ;  archi- 
tecture, 53 ;  parliamentary  history* 
ib.  parliamentary  influence,  54; 
hundreds,  ib. 

WoacLSTra,  City  of,  general  view, 
56  ;  geographical  situation,  ib.  ; 
ancient  walls,  57 ;  streets,  58  s 
progressive  improvement,  59;  di- 
vision of  Sidbury,  St.  Oswald* 
60 ;  cathedral,  61 ;  dean  and  chap- 
ter, 105;  bishops,  89  to  103;  cat- 
tle, 104 ;  churches,  St  Michael's* 
St.  Peter's.  St.  Helen's.  106;  St. 
Alban's,  St  Andrew's,  All  Saints, 
St.  Clement's,  107 ;  St.  Martin's. 
109  ;  St.  Swithin's,  St.  Michael's*. 
110;  sectarian  chapels,  religioaWat 
foundations,  1 19  j  commanders/, 
113;  public  buildings,  guildhau, 
city  arms,  115;  bridge,  irf;  ca- 
nal, 119 ;  market-place,  kc.  19 1  ; 
inns,  19$  ;  trade  and  manufactures, 
194  ;  porcelain,  195;  gloves,  cha- 
ritably institutions,  130;  bouse  of 
indujHk  Ihflrmary,  13 1  ;  Berlce- 
ley's^smpital,J.19 ;  theatre;  free- 
school,  gaoler  134  ;  public  amuse- 
ments, 138 ;  assemblies  and  dobs, 
races,  library,  population,  139  ; 
municipal  government,  140;  par- 
liamentary history,  141 ;  lving-in 
charity,  133 ;  burgesses,  14*  ;  lo- 
cal history,  148;  sieges,  151; 
dreadful  storm,  161;  St.  John's 
Bedwurdine,  ib. 

Woscot,  extraorajn^r  Jaard  killed 
at,  9*9.  VfcV  ^B 

Wulstan,  St  tomb  of.  TbW  anecdote 
of*  95.  *-fc 

Wylde*  Esq.  monHW  of  Robert* 

W^e  ForesJ.  974. 
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Yardiston*  seat  of  Sir  William  Smith* 
Bart.  284.  £ 
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ERRATA. 

pafilin*. 
•  *      S    for  "  Country,*  read  County. 
+mg      18   The  first  note  refer*  to  •'fteyeey.* 
-▼^.1         4    for  "  bark,"  read  barks. 
*C       10   for  "  effect,"  jmad  «?<cf. 


*C       10   for  "  effect,"  j*ad  «#cct.  ^    «     fl 

to        a    from  bottom,  for  "  surplases,*  read  surplica*  ^         V 

6*       S2    for  "  Wnlstcnj"  read  WoUtan. 


1* 


•f  6  from  bottom,  aftw  ••  asemory,"  <fcfe " of," 

9i>  IS  for  "was,**  read  were. 

197  at  bottom,  for  "  ftapphoena,-  read  Sapphatmu 

155  18  for  "  retnred,"  read  reamed. 

158  3  for  "tbos,M  read  thu*. 

lo£  S  for  "  town*,"  lead  lower*. 

COS  10  for  "  there/'  read  then. 

J09  3  for"  Schec maker,"  read  Sheemaker. 

fit  7  after"  George/' dele  the  semicolon. 

'tSfl  91  for  "  destroy  1"  read  dasrvy. 

•M  19  in  «  Witch  bo  ryahill,**  dele  the  a. 

?63  la  for  "  Louis"  read  Ukub, 

£55  is  mhnumbered  355. 

tdS  24  for  "  Palace,"  read  place. 

905  19  of  the  note,  dele  the  period  alter  "  WiU" 

MS  C  for "  contain,"  read  contain*. 

54T  7  f'pm  bottom,  for  "  her/*  read  here. 

5  from  bottom,  after  "  Lechmeres,"  insert  a  semicolon. 

394  ii  insert  am"  parliamentary/' 
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